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ANGLO INDIAN SOCIETY.* 

Until steam and rail-roads shall have brought England and India into 
closer approximation, so as to increase the ebb and flow of intercourse, the 
manners of the English residents in the latter country, where adventitious 
circumstances modify habits, tastes, and opinions, will continue to be dis- 
criminated by peculiar traits from those at home. The distinction is strongly 
defined ; yet it is surprising that a society, which is of so anomalous a 
genus, and which abounds with so many eccentric varieties, should have 
had so few describers. Some of the species have, in fact, become extinct ; 
others are becoming so ; and after the lapse of a few years, when the pre- 
sent generation of Anglo-Indians shall be solicited to feed the insatiable 
appetite of the press with their reminiscences, these by-gone characters will 
be looked at with the same indefinite sentiments which the specimens of 
antediluvian animals inspire, whose existence ordinary observers neither 
wholly deny nor wholly believe ; — which seem to occupy an intermediate 
place between the real and the imaginary. Perhaps the key to the problem 
may be found in the fad, which is often overlooked, that descriptions of a 
society are interesting to us in the inverse ratio of its difference from our 
own. Delineations of manners visible on all sides, in a community of 
which we form a part, prove infinitely more attractive than the most elabo- 
rate portraiture of those remote, either in time or place, from ours: just as 
we dwell with more complacency upon even the silhouettes of our own 
families and friends, although the originals are daily seen, than upon 
finished portraits of ancient heroes, however renowned. The ground of this 
preference, which appears at first sight repugnant to the natural curiosity 
which belongs to a rational being, is in reality reasonable enough : in res- 
pect to both persons and manners, we are in a better condition to appreciate 
the verisimilitude in one case than in the other. 

Whether this exposition of causes and effects will prove consolatory to 
the few, who have attempted pictures of Anglo-Indian manners, and have 
failed, more or less, in the attempt, we know not ; to us, at least, it is a 
satisfactory solution. Still, there are not wanting encouragements to further 

* The English in India, and other Sketches. By a Travener. Two vols. London, 1835. Long- 
man and Co. 
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2 Anglo-Indian Society, 

attempts. The increasing infusions of Anglo-Indians into the home society, 
impart to it a relish for Indian products, and the social peculiarities of the 
East, as well as Eastern luxuries, arc becoming more familiar to the world 
of taste and fashion. Further; the fiction or fable, contrived to serve the 
purpose of a vehicle, may be attractive; the dialogue may be spirited and 
piquant ; these and other accidents, by affording compensations, may recon' 
cile the reader to the scene and persons of the drama. 

The English in India,'’ which has led to these reflections, is not a very 
successful effort to fix in permanent colours the volatile and evanescent hues 
of Anglo-Indian manners. It is a mere novel, the incidents of which arc 
common-place, and there is very little art displayed in grouping the charac- 
ters, or in what painters would call the composition of the piece. Two 
young ladies, both remarkable for beauty and accomplishments, though 
forming a contrast to each other in mind and character, proceed from 
England to India. Introduced into Anglo-Indian society (in the Mofussil) 
under very favourable circumstances, the most striking of the two. Miss 
Albany, W’ho went out fraught with her mother's precepts, inculcating the 
sacrifice of sentiment to interest, and wdiosc whole character is formed of 
artificial qualities, falls at once, contrary to probability, if not to nature, in 
vulgar love with a man of similar character, accomplished, handsome, but as- 
piring, calculating, selfish, and far below the grade to which her mother and 
herself had confined her matrimonial views. This man, though he admires 
Miss Albany, loves, so far as he could love, her companion ; and after some 
ineffectual endeavours to seduce him into an offer. Miss Albany marries a 
person whom she thoroughly despises, but whose official rank reconciles 
him to her pride. The other lady. Miss Middleton, who proceeded to 
India with no aspirations after mere rank and wealth, and in whose bosom 
the chilling airs of affectation and selfishness had not vainly attempted to 
subdue the voice of nature, becomes the wife of a subaltern of humble 
expectations, though of noble family. Prosperity smiles* upon them ; the 
death of an elder brother opens to the Hon. Mr. I’ravers an avenue to 
wealth and rank ; and he and his amiable w^ife arc soon settled happily in 
England. Mcanwdiile, Mrs. Tomkins (a name not received in exchange 
for the mellifluous one of Albany w^ithout a pang), after a short career 
of splendour, as lady resident, commences a clandestine intercourse with 
Captain Seymour, the man who had captivated her affections, but had morti- 
fied her vanity by his tacit refusal of her. Scandal breathes upon her fame ; 
her husband, who is described os insignificant and almost contemptible, but 
who appears a man of sense and firmness, remonstrates ; but she vindicates 
the justice of the world’s surmises by throwing herself unsolicited upon 
Captain Seymour ; and the brilliant Harriet Albany sinks into crime, degra- 
dation, and contempt. 

Such is the talc chosen to exhibit the character of the English in 
India.” The chief episodical personages in the novel arc Mrs. Huggins, 
the half-caste wife of a colonel, — a virago, wdiose vulgarity and insolence 
are aot relieved by a single quality w hich could make her endurable,— and 
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the satellites of Mrs. Huggins, both ladies and officers, who are supposed 
to submit tamely to all her vulgar caprices for the sake of having the run of 
her table and house. These individuals, who are introduced, like Virgil's 
Gyas and Cloanthus, in order to make up the party, rather than for any- 
thing they say or do, with Colonel and Mrs. Middleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman^ who are seldom seen, and of whom it is difficult to form a defi- 
nite idea, and one or two other every-day characters, constitute the entire 
list of the dramatis persona. 

Where characters are shewn in exaggerated shapes and proportions, as 
most of the characters in this novel are, it would be absurd to say that there 
is no individuality. The author is entitled to whatever praise belongs to 
the limner who paints faces which cannot be confounded together. But 
there is little or no finish even in the descriptions of the individuals, and 
when wc endeavour to compare those descriptions with the originals, that is, 
to observe how far conduct and sentiments embody the abstract idea of the 
author, the attempt, even in the gross instance of Mrs. Huggins, is nuga- 
tory. Lieutenant Travers, who is described as an amiable person, neither 
says nor docs any thing whatever to justify this character ; and, on the 
other hand. Major Bing, who is represented as *‘the most undaunted liar 
extant,” as possessing ^^no other qualification in the world, the whole man 
being absorbed in one immense fiction,” is really a very modest fib-tcllcr, 
at the worst, and were we not assured that “ his one gigantic intellect pro- 
pagated unutterable falsclioods,” we should have surmised that he was an 
honest gentleman, slightly addicted to laxity of narration.” 

The work has a defect still more fatal than those we have enumerated ; it 
presents scarcely any views of Anglo-Indian manners. But for a few 
exotic terms and' phrases, and some tolerable specimens of Hindustani 
English, which arc not unexceptionable certificates, we should suspect that 
.he author had never visited India at all. Even the portrait of Mrs. 
Huggins herself, a specimen of a very peculiar race, which has few intel- 
ectual and moral features perfectly in common with ours, gives us no other 
dea of the original, than of an English cook-maid, who has become the wife 
ind the bully of her master. The character the author professes to draw 
s that of an individual belonging to a peculiar species, — a woman 
)orn in India, — aHindoo-Briton, — possessing some natural wit and shrewd- 
less, but no more education than is attainable at a Calcutta boarding- 
ichool, — ^that is, just sufficient to pervert the gifts of nature.” The author 
idds, that the character is painted from the life, and that the person ** is so 
generally known in the Mofussil, or up-country stations, as to render her 
character public property.” Tan t pis. Either the selection is an injudi- 
dous one, or all the characteristic and distinguishing traits have been lost in 
he copy, and none but the most superficial and general features retained. 

Nevertheless, although we have been constrained to speak of this novel in 
uch disparaging terms, it is not altogether without merit. There is a glow 
uid vivacity in the language, and a colloquial ease in the dialogue, which 
>revent any sense of ennui; and wc are strongly disposedHo think that, if 
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the author^ in another attempt^ were to bestow more care and pains upon 
the construction of the tale, and upon the outline and filling up of the 
characters, he (or she, for we arc somewhat in doubt as to the author’s 
sex) would produce something that might deserve a far more favourable 
sentence than we can justly pass upon the English in India.” 

We subjoin a few extracts from the novel. The following are two of the 
perpetual guests of the Huggins’s: — 

Mrs. Huggins had ns many satellites as the Georgium Sidiis. At the head 
of her present list stood Ensign Simms, as gentle a youth as a red coat ever 
blushed upon. He was a very small gentleman, whose delicate proportions 
seemed as if he were selected bj’ his patroness for the sake of the marked 
contrast he offered to the magnitude of her full-blown person. He was a 
smooth-faced, sallow-complexioned youth, evidently designed by Nature as a 
model for the genus that figures on the wrong side of a haberdasher’s counter. 
His genius, moreover, had a decided inclination for that line. His gloves, — 
his stocks, — all the paraphernalia of his wardrobe, — were selected with the 
nicest discrimination of their quality, and with a scrupulous regard to their 
fitting him accurately. Yet, with \}\2itwant of keeping common in poor human 
beings, with all his finical precision, his leading passion was a fondness for 
dogs. Wherever his quarters were fixed, it was his first care to erect kennels 
for the accommodation of the four-footed favourites he carried about with 
him, and he superintended in person their feeding, &c. &c., with a zeal that 
contrasted forcibly with his ordinary coldness. His principal recreation was 
shooting, — a pursuit to which he was addicted rather from a predilection for 
canine society, than from an unamiable propensity to slaughter any part of the 
creation. He found greater pleasure in the sound of his own ** halloo than 
in the report of his gun ; at least this inference was drawn from the fact that 
he rarely bagged any game. On the whole, he was a very inoffensive specimen 
of selfishness, following his own inclinations with praise-worthy straightfor- 
wardness, and caring very little for the life or death of any individual in the 
world, except as his own promotion might thereby be advanced. With all 
these excellent qualities, — with the additional negative characteristics of being 
no swearer, no drunkard, no brawler, — it is not surprising that ” little Simms ” 
was declared by the whole regiment, and the society in general, to be a very 
gentlemanly fellow.” 

Scarcely second to Ensign Simms, in the favour of Mrs. Huggins, ranked 
Lieutenant Mac Wharley ; and perhaps there lurked a little of the mischie- 
vous acuteness of the lady in placing these two contrasts in the close juxta- 
position by which she delighted to honour them. Mr. MaeWharley was so 
singularly rough and blunt, as to be unanimously shunned by those who had 
no taste for being wounded by the bristles of a hedge-hog. He spoke with the 
voice of a stentor, which to fastidious ears was not rendered more tolerable 
by a broad Scotch accent, that bore undeniable evidence to the land of his 
nativity. His dress, if not so strictly correct as that of Ensign Simms, was 
always extremely passable, for, to give the gentlemen of India their due, slo- 
venliness is by no means their besetting sin. He insisted that Scotland pos- 
sessed all the national virtues that could appertain unto any country, and that 
every individual Scotchman was a very clever and a very honourable fellow. 
He never read himself, but he was as insolent as he dared, to any luckless 
wight who, in his presence, ventured to disapprove either the politics, litera- 
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ture, or principles, either of " the Edinburgh ” or ** Blackwood and as it 
was scarcely possible to speak of them, on the same occasion, without con- 
demning one,— as it is evident that the same thing cannot be at once black and 
white, — ^his wrath was excited with considerable frequency. He followed, 
without being conscious of it. Doctor Parr’s never-enough-to-be-commended 
.rule of proceeding with a literary antagonist ; he never argued: he asserted.” 
Having no judgment of his own, he thought it amazingly fine to bully other 
people out of theirs ; — thus reducing them to his level. He knew nothing of 
the ** retort courteous,” and just avoided the “ lie direct,” from an intimate 
persuasion of the consequences that must infallibly result from his indulging 
the bent of his humour, and which he was too prudent to encounter. He had 
the common weakness of his countrymen— an affectation of being well-des- 
cended, and an utter contempt for all the ungcntilitics of commerce ; which 
was the more to be deplored, as it was in the knowledge of certain persons 
in the cantonment, that his extraction was of such a nature as to entitle him to 
appear in the society of gentlemen only from having a commission ; his family 
being of the most obscure class in a provincial town in the north of Scotland. 
With all his love for his countr}^ however, nothing enraged him more than to 
be pronounced a Scotchman by his accent, as he piqued himself on having 
entirely overcome it. He was rash, impetuous, and headstrong ; — talked 
very largely of his contempt for every military superior who presumed to inter- 
fere with him, — but had enough of the white feather ” to steer clear of any 
ruinous indiscretion. People who disliked either, used to designate him and 
Simms, when they appeared together in Mrs. Huggins’s train, as fire and 
water,” which was the more applicable, because the two had a secret antipa- 
thy, whose occasional effervescence was not unlike the hming produced by 
plunging red-hot iron into cold water. 

We now give a full-length view of Mrs. Huggins herself 

** So you arc all come, I see,” said Mrs. Huggins, entering the hall when 
she had kept her visitors waiting at least five-and-twenty minutes, whilst she 
completed her toilette. I wish some of you would for once send an excuse, 
just for the novelty of the thing. I don’t know what you’ll do for dinner par- 
ties when Huggins and I are off for Europe, for you can’t fancy he’s to stay 
here all his life, and be superseded just as those people at Madras please — for 
such a prig too as Middleton. Mrs. Roland, what a fright you have made of your- 
self ill that new gown ! Nature has done enough for you in that line, my dear, 
you may safely leave her to herself. Mac Wharley, that white jacket of yours 
bears marks of the dog-kennel, and I insist on your sending for another. 
Simms, there is scandal about you in the cantonment; they say your hair and 
your skin are made to match; cowslip-colour they call the tint of both; what 
is it like ? I know nothing about your English fruits.” 

** Cowslips are flowers,” insinuated Major Bing. 

** Don’t tell any lies to me, Bing,” retorted the lady. Don’t I know they 
make a slip-slop they call cowslip-wine in England ? Summers, did you ever 
laugh in your life ? Look at Mrs. Harding’s red nose and begin. Dickey, my 
dear, what are you waiting for ? Are we never to have dinner ?— Go and call 
the butler directly; Summers will be famished into an hysteric if he waits 
longer. Can none of you speak ? You get more stupid every day ; 1 am 
tired to death of every one of you. If Richard Huggins takes my advice, we 
shall beat a march before you think of it.” 

” I will talk,” said Major Bing, ” with the greatest delight, my dearest Mrs. 
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Huggins, if you will only be so kind as to indulge me with a plate of soup first ; 
Illy inner man is positively in a state of starvation.” 

“ I’ll indulge you with two plates of soup, if you will favour me with one 
word of truth,” said Mrs. Huggins with acrimony. “ I shall not forget in a 
hurry your impudent imposture about that Miss Albany !” 

“ Be merciful,” said Bing, imploringly; “ iny head was mystified at the 
time, and I confounded her with Lady Catherine Albany, the daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Albany, who are my second cousins on the grandmo- 
ther’s side.” 

There was a general laugh. 

” Upon my word and honour,” began Major Bing, but he was interrupted 
by Captain Summers, who ventured to admonish him that that was not an 
affirmation to be lightly made by an officer. 

** Upon my veracity, then — ” 

The laugh was more vociferous. 

“ Hold your tongue, Bing, at present, and give somebody else leave to 
speak. You are always so deucedly talkative, no other soul can manage to 
insert a word in your parentheses,” said Mrs. Huggins. 

“ You are very hard on me,” replied the Major. “ You complain of our 
silence, and then chide me who am good enough to exert myself to remove 
the cause of your displeasure.” 

** You arc too obliging ; one kind thought for me and a thousand for your- 
self. However, Dicke}^, dinner; don’t you hear? Take Mrs. Harding. 
Mrs. Harding, don’t be making a fuss; take the Colonel’s arm. Summers, 
come here, Mrs. Roland take Bing— -the others arc only subalterns. Mac 
Wharley, have you changt?d your jacket ?— Very well — don’t run after Mrs. 
Roland as if you were going to knock her down. A subaltern won’t do for 
her, let me tell you, whilst there is the least chance of her getting anything 
better. Simms, you have some of that beastly lavender-water about y'ou. 1 
have a great mind to order you away.” 

By the time this harangue was finished, the party were seated round the 
table, and engaged in discussing the soup, an operation so interesting as to 
engross the eyes and understanding of the whole assemblage. 

“ Excellent !” said Captain Summers, with all the emphasis of sincerity, 
as he sent away his plate. ** Mrs. Huggins, allow rnc the pleasure, of wine ; 
you will not take beer at present, I presume ?” 

Mrs. Huggins nodded twice ; once in acquiescence, and again as she put the 
glass to her lips. 

‘‘ Dickey, mind how you carve that ham,” said the lady with an elevated 
voice. ** You spoiled the lust— I hate to have anything at your end of the 
table that is fit to be eaten. You don’t call that carving I hope ; I call it 
mangling. Simms, draw the dish to you and cut it. It is the only chance 
there is of its being eatable. Colonel, give Simms the knife and fork.” 

This was a command after the colonel’s own heart, the very proposition he 
would have given the world to make, if he had had presumption enough to do 
so. It was a liberty, however, he never ventured to take in his own house. 
He was a bahadur only in those of his friends, 

Mrs. Harding,” resumed the lady hostess, now directing her observation 
to the right side of her table, *' I am astonished to see you eating that pilau. 
It always disagrees with you. 1 never wiU have one again when you are com- 
ing. Boy, take away Mrs. Harding’s plate. Take some of that boiled beef ; 
it will just suit you. Boy, take the pickled limes to Mrs. Harding. Mrs. 
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Roland, arc you sending your plate for another slice of ham, the third! 
Some people have stomachs that can digest anything. Simms, arc you waiting 
for beer? Boy, a boltle of beer to Simms sahib. Richard Huggins, why 
don’t you ask Mrs. Harding to take beer ? dinner will be done before she gets 
a glass. Mac Wharlcy step into the verandah, and see what that bhoi is 
about ? .The punkah scarcely moves, and I am just dying of heat. I hate to 
have hot dishes steaming under one’s nostrils so long. Eat as much as you 
like, even you. Summers, but be quick over it.” 

Our last extract exhibits Miss Albany and Captain Seymour at a native 
fete : — 

It was as lovely a night as ever relieved the fervours of an Indian day, when 
all that were most distinguished, most brilliant, and most beautiful, of the 
society both of the residency and cantonment of Kirkporc, were assembled in 
the gardens of the summer-palace of the rajah. The moon shone brightly, but 
its light, delicious as it was, was overwhelmed by the glare of the thousand 
lamps that threw an artificial day over the gay crowd. The air was fragrant 
with the perfumes of orange-trees, limes, myrtles, jessamines, — rich, in short, 
with that peculiar and spicy aroma, with which the breezes of the East arc 
laden. A bund of English musicians was stationed amongst the trees, pouring 
forth loud strains of spirit-stirring and martial music. The waters of the lake 
in the midst of the gardens sparkled beneath the reflection of the lights in 
earth and heaven, whilst little illuminated boats scudded over the surface, 
seeming, as they darted along, like shooting stars. They were freighted with 
groups of natch-girls, who, during the progress of the evening, poured forth 
those dramatic strains in which the inhabitants of the East delight. Hindoo 
nobles, wandering about in their picturesque national costume, — wearing the 
richest shawls in drapery, or wreathed as turbans, or clad in gay and glittering 
scarfs of coloured muslin and gold,— added a truly oriental character to the 
whole spectacle, and reminded the crowds of Europeans that they were near 
an Asiatic prince, who at that moment was seated in his durbar. 

Everything breathed of regal state, except the port of the sovereign him- 
self. Placed, by the prowess of British arms, on the musnud, from which his 
family had been expelled by civil dissensions, it seemed as if the young prince 
had lost, in the miserable and abject obscurity of his boyhood, all those qua- 
lities which the vulgar believe inherent in the blood royal. Elevated to a 
throne, he could not shake off the influence of education, and leaving the in- 
terests of his kingdom to the care of his ministers, he abandoned himself to 
the voluptuous indulgences of the zenanah, so that his mind had become “ em- 
bodied and embruted, until it had quite lost the divine semblance of its first 
being.” The costly pearls that were suspended from his neck, — the magnifi- 
cent diamonds that flashed like a sun upon his brow,— did but increase the 
meanness of his whole person, by the contrast they forced upon the mind of 
the spectators. For him, — the lord of the feast, — it seemed as if all that was 
brightest and most beautiful around him, bad no charms. He sat amongst his 
courtiers, with half-closed eyes, gazing languidly upon the forms that flitted 
before him, apparently oppressed with the most cruel languor, and shrinking 
beneath the weight of those dignities be was compelled to sustain. His recep- 
tion of the more distinguished of the English ladies who were introduced to 
him, — those of the famil}' of the resident and of the commanding officer of the 
force,— was in the highest degree ungracious and repulsive. He muttered a 
few inaudible words as they curtseyed, which his vakeel interpreted into a 
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compliment of most oriental hyperbolci and appeared to breathe freely only 
when they had retired from his presence. 

Radiant in all the animation naturally inspired by a scene so novels Harriet 
Albany glittered in the throng, as ** some gay creature of the element.” 
Dressed with the most exquisite taste, — her complexion glowing with the ex- 
citement of the hour, — her eyes sparkling with the consciousness of deserving 
and attracting the most intense admiration, — even Seymour himself for a mo- 
ment doubted, whether there were not, in her dazzling beauty, something that 
eclipsed all the soft loveliness of the gentle Florence. Captivated by the 
witchery of her smile, he found himself near her, and was presently breathing 
into her ear all those intangible tendernesses which mean everything or nothing, 
as the speaker and the hearer choose to interpret them. In this case, there 
was an unfortunate disagreement in the wishes of the two parties most in- 
terested. He, who offered that adulation, laid it as incense upon an altar de- 
dicated to the idol of the hour, while she received it as the serious expression 
of feelings at length strong enough to be irresistible. Alive to emotions as new 
as they were dangerous, Harriet, at that moment, forgot all the ambition of her 
character. An indefinite hope of living with and for Seymour possessed her 
now, for the first time, and imparted to her manner a softness so unusual, that 
the object of it felt its danger too strongly to trust himself longer within its 
sphere. He dreaded being betrayed into crossing the rubicon, whence it would 
be impossible for him to retrace his steps. 

Assuming a tone of sarcasm, as unlike as possible to the vein of his previous 
conversation, he commenced his usual amusement of anatomising the manner 
and style of every person on whom his eye rested. Awakened by the change 
in him from her momentary dream, Harriet, with one sigh perhaps that 
thoughts so sweet were but a dream, adopted immediately the tone he thought 
fit to assume, and assisted him, with admirable tact, in showing up poor Mrs. 
Huggins, who was parading the gardens in a dress of flam e-colou red gauze, 
and glittering with ornaments in every part of her person on which it was 
possible to place one. 

** Here comes a spirit of evil,” said he, clad in robes whose hue too 
plainly bespeaks the fiery atmosphere of the place it has quitted.” 

Or a spirit of light borne earthwards on a rainbow, that has caught the 
hue of the vehicle by which it passed,” said the lady. 

** I yield to you ! A flight like that is quite beyond my poor imagination. 
I leave Mrs. Huggins in your charitable hands, and she may be thankful to the 
benevolence of the seraph-face I' see yonder, that has inspired me with such 
tender mercy.” 

Harriet’s eye followed the glance of his, and rested, at length, on the ra- 
diant face of the angel Florence. Supported by her father’s arm, but listening 
with the most undeviating attention to the conversation of Travers, who w^as 
on her left hand, her sweet eyes were lighted up by an animation wholly 
rituel^ and Harriet, even Harriet, with all her vanity, could not but be con- 
scious, that there was a charm in her innocent rival, which, whilst she per- 
ceived its full force, was unintelligible to herself. 
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To THE Editor. 

Sir : — The journey of Messrs. Burnes and Gerard into Bactria and Transoxiana 
was not undertaken a day too soon. Another year, and even the minor glory 
of .participation in tlie discoveries made by foreigners in these regions would, 
to our eternal shame, have been snatched from our hands. It has been left to 
the ingenious and active-minded Jaquemont to explore the riches of Cash- 
mere; to the Chevalier Ventura to open the tombs of the Bactrian and Indo« 
Scythic kings; to Meyendorf to describe Bokhara; to Dc Kbrds to sit down 
for years on our very frontier, amidst the heaps of Budhist literature in 
Thibet; to M. Masson to remain for years in Balkh, the city of Zerdusht and 
the Greek and Parthian kings ; to M. Honigberger to luxuriate amongst the 
tumuli at Cabul : and all before we make a single move !* How are we to 
account fur this apathy ? Is it wise to attempt to do so — to disclose our 
inglorious inactivity, after being so long masters of India, and with our armies 
for more than a-quarter of a century posted upon the frontiers of the Punjab, 
the ancient Panchalica? Several reasons might be assigned for this, some of 
a public nature; but I will be satisfied with repeating one, which is elsewhere 
mentioned, vi%.^ the dissemination of an opinion, that there was nothing left 
worthy of research within the vast limits of our sway ! an opinion advanced 
by those who had obtained renown in this very held, and which could not fail 
to have a withering influence on all inclined to similar pursuits. Nor was this 
lethargy of years disturbed until the institution of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
after which foUoiued that of London, when the great beacon-light of Oriental 
language and literature soon collected a few scattered rays around him. From 
this, the mother-lamp in Calcutta was re-illumed, and has since been kept 
burning with a brilliancy to which for years it had been a stranger, having 
hitherto long been not a light in darkness, but as darkness amidst light. Nor 
is it again likely to be dimmed. Though such censure may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, and severe, it is nevertheless true, and may work good. But what 
are these passing remarks of one so desirous it were otherwise ? what the caus- 
ticity of Schlegel, compared to the following sensible reflection of the simple- 
minded and sagacious Mohun Lall (written from Cabul on his return with Dr. 
Gerard), when noticing the history and antiquities of these regions: ‘*it sur- 
prises me much that the English power never consider of such valuable disco- 
veries respecting the old Grecian provinces, which history tells us existed in 
these very tracts, while the gentlemen of foreign countries wear the crown of 
knowledge and fame, by disclosing the treasures of antiquity.’* 

This reflection arises out of his mention of those topes, or sepulchral monu- 
ments, of which Mr. Elphinstone gave the first account in that of Manikyala. 
According to Mohun Lall, there are plenty of these topes ” between Cabul 
and Jullalabad, which latter city, he adds, was one of the Bactrian capitals. 
This most intelligent Hindu (who ought to be made an honorary member of 

* 1 do not forget the valuable work of Mr. Elphinatone, which ig a text-book to all travellera.in theae 
regiong, mingling the rare qualities of the philosopher with the uavellcr ; but this Journey aroae out 
of political circumstances, and was not undertaken for the purpose of discovery. Of the literary 
results of poor Moorcroft*s ill-planned expedition, too few to fight and too many for necesaity, we have 
had little information. What has become of the MSS. of thb ill-faled and enthualastic man t it Is laid 
that Mr. Fraaer, of Dehli, obtained many of them : he could not do a greater service to acieiice than to 
put them into the hands of his ardent-mindetl and Intelligent brother for publication. *. Every acrap of 
MS. of this man is the property of his country ; and as his style was peculiar, it should undergo as little 
metamorphosis as possible.— [.The MSS. of Mr. Moorcroft have been placed in the hands of Professor 
Wilson, and are likely soon to be published. Editor. J 
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every Asiatic Society) also describes an ** ancient Hindu city,*’ two miles south 
of Cabul, and whence Dr. Gerard excavated a Budhic idol ; and “ a plain 
called Bahavy near Bala-bagh, where they often find large stone vessels, con- 
taining dead bodies, looking like the people who do penance, their locks and 
eye-brows not worn out by age and what is astonishing, under their feet they 
found numerous copper coins enclosed in small boxes.” In all probability, 
this is a Grecian, or Indo-Grecian, necropolis ; and the copper coins found 
in the stone vessels, or sarcophagi, may be the customary fee for old Charon, 
somewhat orientalized and amplified, instead of the single obolus between the 
teeth of the dead. 

This brings me to the immediate object of this letter— to make known to 
your readers, en attendant Dr. Gerard’s and Mr. Masson’s prolific stores, an 
addition either to the Bactrian or to the Indo-Getic medals, of which growing 
numismatical family I am permitted to assume the paternity. The following is 
an extract from the December number of the Bulletin of the Archaeological 
Society of Rome: and doubtless the contributor is one of the foreign gentle- 
men ” wearing the crown of knowledge,” of whom Mohun Lall speaks. 

Signor Honigberger has returned from a voyage in the East, laden with an 
abundant antiquarian harvest of most important medals. Among the more 
remarkable are, a large one of Demetrius ; another, very beautiful and in fine 
preservation, of Euthydemus; and a third, extremely perfect, of Hormusdas, 
of the Sassanian dynasty — all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
{inediteg). But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar 
monument with the name of a king, Kadfiscy written in Greek characters. 
Signor Honigberger discovered it in the vicinity of Kabul ; where, in a small 
wooden case, amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, he found a little silver 
box containing the above-mentioned coin, together with a blackish (or dark- 
coloured) nerasira (stone in the form of an egg), with some small bones, appa- 
rently those of a child. Upon the medal is the bust of an aged man, of no 
very noble expression, bald-headed, in a simple garb, and holding in his right 
hand an implement resembling a hammer. Around it is a very distinct inscrip- 
tion, in Greek characters, KA AOIISEC BA2IAKTC ; and, less well-preserved, 
other characters resembling MO. On the reverse is a naked youth, on whose 
head are traces of a turban or cap {berretta), and an inscription in Persian 
characters of the ancient Pelilvi {caratteri Persinni deW antico Pchlvi). Honig- 
berger states that he has other medals of this same king — hitherto unknown to 
history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the same traveller 
left with an amateur of antiquities at St. Petersburgh, shews the entire figure of 
a similar king, armed from head to foot, and in the inscription, which is well- 
preserved, the Greek characters B and O are legible. On the reverse is a 
man, clothed, with a horned animal before him. The epigraph on this is like- 
. wise in the ancient Pehlvi character .”f 

Of Demetrius we already possess knowledge, through Meyendorf, who, in 
his Voyage to Bokhara, has given an engraving of this, the most perfect Bac- 
trian medal yet discovered, save my own Apollodotus. Of Euthydemus there 
are several in Europe, but it may be doubted whether any one of them was 
found east of the Persian Gulf. Of Hormusdas, and all his tribe, Mr. Steuart 
has the finest collection of any individual living. But who is this new king, 
lihder this unclassical, un-Grecian name of Kadfises? found in one of these 
topes at Cabul, and consequently, we may surmise, a king thereof. It is 

* Abulfazil nays embalmed mummies had been found in the caves of Bamian. 

t Extracted from the ButtetHm delV Inatituto di Corriapondenza Arcfti/ogicag Na 12G, di Dlcembre 
1834. 
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absolutely incumbent to widen the circle of dominion of these perhaps mixed 
descendants in blood, the successors to the conquests of Alexander, or we shall 
soon find Bactria iar too small a space for them during the short century that 
kingdom existed under Greek princes. We are told that Alexander divided 
his Indian conquests amongst several of his lieutenants : besides Seleucus, 
\<{ho had Bactria, and others, the region between Cabul and the kingdom of 
Taxilcs was, to the best of my recollection, assigned to Python. It is for bis 
name, therefore, and the members of his dynasty, that our archaeologists have 
to make search ; but, above all, to discover dates. As there is no delineation 
of the coin in the JBulleHno from which the above is translated, it is impossible 
to say whether the letters MO are disposed chronogrammalically or otherwise. 
Like the Apollodotus and Menander, and others, discovered by myself above 
twenty years ago, the coins of M. Honigberger are stated to have the same 
Pehlvi or Zend characters on the reverse ; and as in mine these arc perfect, it 
has been a matter of some surprise to me, so mucli as this ancient language 
has been cultivated on the continent, that no duplicate epithet of the Greek 
has been traced to the Zend inscription. We have a right to deduce a fact of 
some importance from these bilingual epigraphs, Le. apolitical change, perhaps 
that of a new dynasty — of a Getic on the Grecian, or vice versa, 1 argue thus 
from a class of coins in my possession, the common currency of some of the 
Rajpoot princes of the desert, having the usual names and symbols, but which, 
on their subjugation, had been in the mint of the conqueror to have his name 
struck on the reverse. On the facility of this process we need not go to the 
East for enlightenment : look at the coins of republican France, bearing the 
cap of liberty, or lictors’ rods, on one side, and Louis XVI. on the other. I 
possess an Antiochus, who, it is well known, invaded India from his govern- 
ment of Syria ; and a Seleucus (if my memory is not treacherous) of exqui- 
site perfection and beauty. But the inscriptions are in Greek only, and I did 
not engrave them with the plate which I presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
because they were not found within the limits of their Indian conquests, but 
in the countries bordering the Persian Gulf, still rich in medals, Greek and 
Roman.^ It was here that Sestini made his collection and obtained his 
HeliocleSy now placed amongst the Bactrian kings, which facts he told me him- 
self at Florence ten years ago. Nor would the fact of a simply Grecian 
legend suffice to prove the princes purely Grecian ; or the Arsacidae might 
claim this distinction, as the legends on the coins of this dynasty are all in 
Greek : but even from this I assume that a bilingual legend indicates the period 
of change. I would suggest that all future kings, such as Kadfise^ should form 
a new series of the Indo-Getic successors of the Greeks, in which class might 
be arranged all whose names arc not of decided Greek origin. I use the term 
Indo-Getic or Indo-Sac^e, as Indo-Scythic, proposed by Schlegcl ; though it 
conveys a familiar meaning, yet that meaning is doubtful and of indefinite appli- 
cation. It was from the Getic nation, which professed the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality, which opposed the Persian Cyrus, and which was still a 
mighty oordoo under their great khan, Timoor, when the Chagitai of this 
name was born, that the irruption took place which overturned the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria. What the distinction at this period between the Getes 
and Sacas was, amongst whom the Macedonian erected the furthest Alexandria 
(now happily discovered by M. Masson), it is impossible to trace, but at the 
period of the Timoors the former were yet “ infidel,” while the iWcv had 

* My Antiochus, the gift of iny friend Mr. Steuart, and a gold Vespasian, given to me by Commandor 
Harm, of the Bombay Marine, were both found there. 

\ S 3 1 1? 
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embraced ” the faith which aided the policy of the Chagitai in his extermina- 
tion of the Gete race, even to their name. It is immaterial which of these 
two terms, Gctc or 5ac<i, we unite to the generic name of /nrfo, to designate 
these medals; for, according to Menu, all the tribes of Saca-dwipa (Sacatni- 
qu. Scythia?), as Sac®, Pehlavi, Yavana, &c. &c., were within the pale of 
Hinduism. But we may draw this important deduction, that the Greek em- 
pire of Balkh existed sufficiently long to impart a reverence for their superior 
civilization, of which we desire no better proof than to sec the ” barbarian ” 

“ kings of kings ” adopt their arts and their language on their coins, the chief 
symbol of sovereignty in the East. 

On the subject of the topes or tumuli of these Indo-Grecian or Indo-Getic 
chiefs or kings, now discovered to be so abundant, I have a few remarks to 
offer. Of the Getic mode of sepulture in these grand mounts we have abundant 
historical proof, both in ancient and modern times ; as well as that the practice 
ramified westward wherever the nomadic Gete migrated from the ojficina 
gentium to the wilds of Dacia, or the inhospitable Scandinavia. Hither they 
carried their habits, and perhaps the name of Sacatai (Scythia) ; and the sepul- 
chral rites practised on the Oxus and Jaxartes were maintained upon the 
Danube and on the shores of the Baltic, where, as Mallet says, ** the age of 
hills succeeded that of fire.” Herodotus it is, I think, who tells us of the 
immense sacrifice attending the death of the Getic kings; and Gibbon has given 
us a magnificent picture of the last ceremonies to their Atalik (Attila), by the 
Gothic horde under his command ; while the more recent instance of the great 
Jungeez Khan was after the same ancient fashion of “ heaping Ossa on Pelion,*' 

Tope* is said to mean * a barrow * or tumulus ; and that of Manikyala, 
opened about five years ago by the Chevalier Ventura (the results of which w'e 
eagerly look for) is supposed by this gentleman to be the tomb of Bucephalus, 
and he consequently imagined that he had discovered Buccphalia, and that the 
^meaning of Manikyala is ‘ the city of the horse I* Mohun Lall very properly 
Irritcs it thus, Manih-yala : but it w^ould be still more correct had it been 
Manih-Alayay pronounced short, alya^ meaning ‘ house,’ or * dwelling ;* and 
in Hindu sacred architecture applied to the cella or sanctum. Manika signify- 
ing * gem,’ the compound would thus literall 3 ^ be * the habitation of the gem,* 
which might apply metaphorically to Bucephalus. Manika is a favourite Raj- 
poot name either for a man or a steed. It was borne by the great beacon of 
the Chohans, Manik-rae of Ajmer, in 746.t my essay on the Bactrian and 
other medals, in the Trans. R.A.S., I suggested that the Manikyala tope might 
have been one of the twelve monuments said by Justin to have been raised in 
honour of Menander in the different provinces of his kingdom, in token of the 
affisetion of his subjects ; and in an embryo paper On the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of the Hindus,” I had anticipated the Chevalier Ventura’s supposition 
that this monument might be on the site of Bucephalia — a conclusion to which 
he, like myself, may'^havc arrived from the Baron de St. Croix’s map prefixed 
to his Critique des Historieru Alexandre. 

Hitherto we have cooped ourselves up within the Indus, with a belief of its 
being Attoc^ as strong as that of the Brahmins, who dreaded the pollution of 
the tramontane barbarian. The spell is now broken ; and our officers on the 
yet remote arms of the * father stream,* will shortly make pic-nics on the 

• There ii said to be a teeba. or artificial mound, at Kallk-Jobnalr, called the place of Tapasya, or 
* penance.* of VisaUMleva, king of Ajm^r. 

t I have had two horses bearing it, one the gift of the Boondi Raja : and when the Rana of Oodipoor 
applied the term Bala-Manika to my favourite steed Rel# hi* meaning was probably the ‘ incompa- 
rable gem,* instead of the puerile one 1 attached to it at the time. 
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Kho-i-suleiman, in the caves of Bamian, in Tom Legge’s Paradise, or in the 
vale of Cashmere. Meanwhile, I pray for Dr. Gerard’s safe arrival with his own 
and Mr. Masson's rich cargo : but let not the antiquary forget the old cities, 
on and west of the Jumna, in the desert, and in the Punjab, of which 1 have 
given lists, w'here his toil will be richly rewarded. I possess bags-full of these 
Indo-Getic gentry ; and 1 melted down into several sets of basins and ewers the 
rust of ages from which the tooth of time had eradicated whatever had once 
been legible. At all events, let Mohun Lall’s reproach no more l>e merited. 
Mr. Prinsep seems fully alive to the importance of the subject, and I would 
suggest to this active-minded and intelligent gentleman, the establishment of 
branch-committees of the Asiatic Society at several of the large stations, which 
would have a happy moral result in calling forth the latent talent of many a 
young officer in every branch of knowledge within the scope of the Society. 
Agra, Mathura, Dehli, Ajmer, Jeipoor, Neemutch, Mhow, Sagur, &c. &c., 
are amongst the most eligible positions for this object. An officer can hardly 
make a march in Central India without meeting subjects of interest both for 
the pen and pencil. A topographical map, with explanations, of ancient Dehli, 
is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest : this I had nearly accomplished 
during the four months 1 resided amidst the tombs of that city. 1 had chosen 
Sufter Jung’s tomb, that of the Emperor Humaioon, and an ancient Hindu 
monument near the Cootub, and from the summit of each, laid down by the 
theodolite a series of objects — dividing the various foundations of the city — 
from traditional and architectural distinction, the Hindu, the Ghorian, and the 
Mogul — and had made a scries of drawings illustrative of the different styles : 
but this was never completed. 

To conclude. If the secretary of the Asiatic Society, or other individual, 
will station an intelligent native at the old cities named above, during the 
rainy season, instructing him to go the rounds among the Shraufs and Soonars, 
the receivers of all antiquities, which are immediately transferred to the 
crucible, and pay pice for pice, silver for silver, and gold for gold, collections 
would soon be formed. Who that has any recollection of the wars of Lord 
Lake, when he pursued Holkar to the altars of Alexander, but must remember 
the various Grecian relics obtained in the Punjab, especially the cameos, 
chiefly cut from the onyx.* There is one of these original gems in the posses- 
sion of a friend of mine, obtained at the important period alluded to, of which 
I purpose, hereafter, to give an engraving — it is the perfection of the art, 
and I question whether there is any thing in the Via Condotti at this day to 
compare with it. The field is not only large and rich, but not half-explored; 
and I repeat that we may soon look for grand discoveries. I have to apologize 
for prolixity, and must remind you, as in my lust letter, that I draw entirely 
upon memory. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant. 

Piazza Barhcrinay Rome, James Too. 

March 2d, 1835. 

P.5. — I may take this occasion to make a small “ reclamation and as it is 
from a giant in literature, M. Schlegcl, he may the more readily part with it. 
At page 132, in the Asiatic Journal for October 1834, in the paper headed 
** Mode of expressing Numerals in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Languages,” we 

* Theie were lo successfully imiiatcd by the native artists at Agra and Muttra, that one which 1 pur- 
chased in 1809 at the latter place, of a female elegantly dressed, seated on a low stool, might, but for its 
freshness, have deceived a connoisseur ; and as it was, delighted one well-versed in these matters, Capt. 
Keeble, to whom I presented It. 
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read as follows : “ At the end of the pamphlet lately addressed by Professor 
Schiedel to Sir J. Mackintosh, on the subject of the Oriental Translation 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, we find a mor^eau of enlightenment 
for the continental OrientalKsts on the Hindu method of expressing numerals 
by symbolic words, which the learned author states himself to be the first to 
expound to European scholars. It is certainly a curious circumstance, that 
neither Colebrookc, Davis, nor Bentley, should have taken occasion to explain 
the system invariably used by their authors in expressing verbally the numbers 
occurring in their computations and formulae: it must doubtless be attributed 
to their considering the subject too trite and obvious to need any remark.^* But 
after thus treating the professor’s discovery as pcu~de~choscy the writer adds, 
** there is credit due to his ingenuity in unravelling the subject, in the absence 
of native pundits, who would have cleared it up in a moment.” 

This last remark certainly does recal the trite anecdote of Columbus and the 
egg; for, as the writer immediately adds, that many of these symbolic terms 
are not to be found in our best dictionaries, though some are contained in 
“ Wilson’s last edition,” whence was Schlegel to unravel the mystery, having 
no pundits at his elbow ? Certes, of this discovery we cannot exclaim, ‘‘ so 
simple seemed it, found,” &c. ; but, on the contrarj^, we must regard it as 
one “ which yet unfound, most would have thought impossible.” To me, as 
an antiquary, the revelation of this “ trite ” mystery, would have been inva- 
luable, for 1 must take the liberty to qualify the assertion that pundits gene- 
rally are capable of solving it ; and must limit the power to those versed in the 
higher paths of astronomical calculation, of which there are not many, at all 
events, in the lands where I have been. Many inscnf)tIons have been passed 
by me as useless from their not containing the date in numerals ; nor was it until 
the last years of my researches, that my Yati, through the medium of the primate 
and some more learned of his sect (the Jain), solved this difficulty, as well as 
the enigmatical characters of several of these inscriptions. The lidt appended 
from the pundits,” and re-inforced by that of M. de Koros, cannot fail to be 
of the greatest service to those who labour in that sadly deficient branch of 
Hindu history, as ancient inscriptions, in characters cognate and incognate, 
abound in Central and Western India, where I amassed a large collection. 
Had the scholars above-cited been aware that these cryptographic symbols 
were applied to inscriptions as well as to astronomical data, they might have 
afforded a key to those who, with me, lacked the lore that consecrates such 
hieroglyphics, and who thus lose their application to the proper use, the recti- 
fication of history— but many learned men, yclep’d pundits, jotishes, &c. 
were bothered by these ‘ trite’ symbols. Moreover, you have not only to dis- 
cover a numerical value for these conventional signs, but, unless by some 
intuitive faculty you simultaneously arrive at the knowledge that the numerals 
are to be disposed in the inverse order of the signs, you arc as much in the 
dark as ever. For instance, let us imagine that the extraordinary linguist. 
Monsignore Mezzofanti, who is versed in thirty-six tongues, should discover 
among the manuscripts under his charge, in the Vatican, some Sybillinc 
volume, and that, immediately following the A. U. C. were the mystic signs 
* carrots,’ * turnips,’ * lentils,’ ‘ horse,* ‘ cow,’ ‘ dog,’ — would he dream of ex- 
tracting a date therefrom ? or if, perchance, having heard that the oracles of 
past days did wrap up their dark speech in such obscurities, he had hit upon a 
value for each vegetable and animal, would it be likely to occur to him to 
reverse these signs in order to elicit the real date ? Absurd as this may appear, 
it is the case in point. 
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I rather think I was the first to make known this system in Europe. The 
first volume of the Annah of Roja&Chan^ published in July 1829, contains two 
examples of such inscriptions. I had the honour to present M. Schlegel with 
a copy immediately on its publication ; and possibly this eminent man’s first 
enlightenment was from a leaf of my book. This being too bulky a travelling- 
companion, I cannot refer to the page; but I happen to have with me an in- 
scription of a Rajpoot dynasty, which will serve as an example. “Of Jya 
Sing, of Yadu race, in whose reign Abhye Sing, the foremost of his warriors, 
at the fhcdaiti (lower town) of Jinjarkote, slew the Yavan foe, and walked 
in the paths of virtue. S. Rama^ Toorunga, Sagur, Mahi — the fifth of the 
month Vysak and Saturday (Brigubasri).” 1 do not fill up the numerals, that 
it may afford five minutes’ amusement now that the invention is out. 

I had read the Professor’s letter on the state of Oriental literature, but 
observed nothing affording scope for * reclamalion ’ on xny part : and if 
M. Schlegel did come to his conclusion without even my slender aid, some- 
thing more is due than the term ‘ trite* to his discovery, though I have a right 
to say, he was not the first to promulgate the system. 

To shew the importance of multiplying such inscriptions, I may mention 
that 1 have tested the truth of three entire dynasties in this manner, in a work 
which I am now engaged upon, and hope shortly to publish, of Travels in 
Western India, comprising a journey across the Aravulli mountains to the 
sacred mounts of the Jains, &c. &c. 

J. Tod. 

To the aforegoing communication from Colonel Tod, the following memoir 
by Mr. J. G. Gerard, “ On the Topes and Anticpiities of Afghanistan,” read be- 
fore the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and published in its Journal for July, 
is an appropriate appendage - 

The topes or edifices, of which Manikyala is already familiar to us by the 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curio- 
sity in the journey to Turkistan, but three only were visited cn passant, 
viz, Manikyala itself, one at Usman Khatir, in the basin of the Indus, and 
another at Peshawer, On iny return to Kabul, in November last, ample 
gratification awaited me, through the zealous exertions of Messrs. Martin, 
Honigberger, and Masson, whom I met in that city. The interest excited by 
the labours of these travellers (as might be supposed) was not limited to the 
mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed to me with an open 
candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry to which they 
had unfolded to me the clue ; and, though unproductive of similar results to 
those which have crowned their exertions, 1 am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more 
hereafter. 

The monuments now about to be considered, which were first introduced to 
our notice by Mr. Klphinstonc, are calculated to rouse the attention of the 
antiquary and the philosopher, when he surveys the relics they disclose, in 
connexion with dynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than 
the faintest lineaments, and of the events to which they yielded and ceased to 
exist, history gives us little or no account. To have a prospect of filling up a 
blank in chronological annals is of itself sufficiently interesting, but it is doubly 
BO when these may serve to illustrate the career of one, whose exploits are a 
theme of so much fame, and whose foot-steps have employed so many pens to 
trace even consistently. 
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These ancient edifices may perhaps present to us the sepulchral remains of 
the Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; but, whether we 
view them as contemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh in Turkistan, or 
of those subsequent satrapies which emanated from the remains of that king- 
dom, the same thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise. Who were those 
kings ? and what was the extent of their individual sway in these and other 
regions ? — for there is no doubt that the whole of the Punjab, and even a great 
part of the Gangetic territory and Sind, w*ere the seat of their dominion, 
whether this was Indo-Scythic or Jndo-Grecian ; — by what revolutions their 
reign terminated, and they themselves became extinct ? and who were their 
successors till the period when the frenzy of Muhainmedan religion overturned 
the whole institutions of the country ? These questions, which involve many 
others, may yet be answered by these memorials. 

Ancient history is sufficiently intelligible, and conducts us to the path, and 
even the allocation of Macedonian conquest in Afghanistan ; and if identity in 
the appellations of places is still perplexing, and even apparently inaccessible, 
it must be assigned rather to a deficiency in ourselves, than to a result pro- 
duced by any interchange of language that may have occurred during the lapse 
of ages : for instance, if a person, familiar with Sanscrit, were to visit these 
regions, there is no doubt that things would speak to us, instead of awaiting 
to be interrogated. 

We are indebted to Col. Wilford for a knowledge of the fact, Sat the names 
of all the places in Alexander’s route from Bamian to Multan, are pure Sans- 
crit. The Persian will also assist us in the inquiry. I need scarcely mention 
the single word Punjab ,punj-ah\ * five waters or Hydaspes {Jhila?n), the 
initial syllable of which answers to the Greek term for ‘ water,’ and the last to 
the Persian word asp, ‘ a horse;* and it is notorious, that the Dodb two 
waters,’ or rather the land between them) of the Jhilam, is famed for a breed 
of fine horses called dhani* and also of fine women. It is related to us, that 
so many honours were reported to be paid to beauty in the country of the 
Cathffii, under King Sophites, that even dogs and horses were selected for their 
quality; and farther, that notwithstanding their barbarism, this nation was 
first in w'isdom, being ruled by salutary customs, one of which was, that chil- 
dren born with disproportions in any part of their body were to be killed ; nup- 
tials being only influenced by beauty of exterior in children : a commentary upon 
this will readily occur in the practice of the present day, and the usages which 
prevail in the territory watered by the Hydaspes. In Turkistan, the field for 
etymological affinities is equally prolific : the river Jaxartes, we are told, is read 
in the Mongol Ixiartit: but the Turks also call it Secandriee, or Alexander’s 
river. The river Sogd retains its name, as we find from Issit Oolah’s Journal. 
The Sogdians are therefore readily recognised as the people inhabiting the 
course of that valley. The Gets must be identified with the Jogatat, who 
inhabit Zataria, beyond the limit of Yarkand and Kashgar, and of which 
stock the present king of Delhi and his relative, the sovereign of China, are 
descendants. Balkh, I think. Colonel Wilford designates in the Sanscrit 
JBahalac ; also JBamidn, in Vimiydn, Bakhtra, of which Balkh was the capital, 
is the native cognomen, which the Greeks modified into the more liquid sound 
Bactria or Bactriana, Bakhtarf is applied to Kabul to this day, and occurs 
in the histories of those countries ; but if this proves any thing, it is that the 
Greeks retained the appellation, and did not bestow it. Peshawer is known us 

« MahS R&jS Rui^eet Singh gets his best steeds from that district. 

t 1 do not know if it occurs in Baber’s Memoirs, but 1 think it does in the Timur Name. 
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n illstnct of Baigram, which was a province of Bakhtar ; in short, a philologist 
coining into those regions would find 6 ynon 3 ’mes at every step, and could not 
fail to elucidate etymologies which we at present receive as vitiated beyond 
the limits of analysis, and inaccessible by synchronotic induction. In this view, 
the Afghan or Pashtu language may furnish us with many idioms, and espe- 
cially .the local dialects of districts which have resisted Muhammedan conquest, 
atid are comparatively in a state of primitive simplicity. The vernacular dia- 
lects of the Tajiks (simply crowned heads or descended of kings), the abori- 
gines of the country, may be expected to elucidate something ; for it is there 
we can hope to find traces of fur antiquit}'; and if sepulchres alone are the 
result, they may at least enable us to connect local affinities, and fix the situs 
of some monarchs whom we already know to have been extant, but of whose 
reigns and institutions no vestiges have hitherto been discovered ; and though 
the inference is, that they perished by the sword of the khalifs, which swept 
away almost every written memorial of a prior epoch, it would be an extreme 
conclusion that some annals of the djmasties which followed the Grecian em- 
pire, if not those of the original settlers, in Balkh, may not exist. The period 
of 1,200 or 1,500 years is far from incompatible with the expectation of finding 
inscribed legends either in stone or rnctal* Coins, the representatives of na- 
tions, are already in our possession, and obnoxious as they are to Islamism as 
the lyjies of idolatry, they have survived both the ravage of time and the into- 
lerance of bigotry, and still mock the prejudices of religious zeal ; we may 
therefore expect to find remains that will afford local illustrations the more inte- 
resting to anticipate from the very obscurity of the subject, the total absence 
of research at any former period, and the barrenness of history and tradition 
concerning such events. 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul are planted along 
the skirt of the mountain ridges, which support that elevated plain, and this 
peculiarity is common to almost all of them ; the adjacent level has obviously 
been the basin of a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the 
course of rivers, and it still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first 
settlers seem to have chosen the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their 
locations, the ancient city of Kabul (still visible in the remains of mounds or 
heaps) also occupying that basal line. 

The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, or 
selected from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful ; those which I 
have seen being either situate close under the cliff of the mountains, or 
secluded within recesses, wherever a running stream had its course; and it 
would appear that a rill of water, nourishing a few trees or patches of cultiva- 
tion and verdure, was a conjunctive feature of every spot. The most usual site 
of those structures is an isolated rising ground, washed b}' a perennial current. 
Trophies of such magnitude, serving merely as receptacles for the dead, and 
often devoid of any traces either of them or of the living, sequestered and 
almost shut out from sight, will not be sufficiently intelligible to our ideas, 
except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of the world, the 
object of which is known : — if they had been smaller, they must have fallen to 
ruin in a few centuries. The masses of Manikyala, in the Khyber pass and at 
Peshawer, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except some 
more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, though wc are 
not without analogies in the size of some of the Muhammedan cemeteries, not 
to speak of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the absence of any in- 
scriptions, to denote another purpose, leaves us in the former belief. ' 

Asiat Journ.^ .^JVou. 17. No (>5. D 
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Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Honigberger, amounting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jelalabad and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it 
may be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, 
as Balkh did another ; the more readily, as it would seem to answer in its locale 
and conformation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian 
revels ; and it is certainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of 
a kingdom, uniting, as if by a band, the temperature and even some of the 
productions of an intertropical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost, 
having a considerable expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perennial streams. 
Here we behold the tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be), 
which have survived in obscurity the lapse of many centuries : a large propor- 
tion of them, indeed the majority, have crumbled into mere tumuli ; but, 
except those opened by Mr. Honigberger, they appear to have been hitherto 
untouched by the hand of man. 

Muhammedan bigotry, which swept away all the traces of written know- 
ledge within its reach, and defaced the memorials of whole nations, has spared 
these cemeteries : yet this does not surprise us when the Bhuts of Bamian, 
such gigantic types of idolatry, remain trophies of contemporary or even prior 
ages. These wonderful images are mentioned in the Koran^ and if we admit 
the authority of the Mahabharat^ and the still more fabulous history of the 
Pandu dynasty, their antiquity will approach to a period co>existent with the 
fall of the Grecian kingdom, which is perhaps somewhat repugnant to conjec- 
tural analysis; yet we must either assign that date, or an epoch antecedent to 
Alexander’s conquest, for the construction of those wonderful idols. 

But to return to Jelalabad. The topes are here very thickly planted on 
both banks of the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley ; the 
declivity of the soil, being from the snowy ridge of SufTcd koh, has thrown the 
stream quite to their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extend- 
ing from Bala Bugh to the conflux of the Kabul river at Dronta, about ten miles 
downward and four from Jelalabad. As we passed along, several were noticed, 
which did not appear to be delapsed; but they had no doubt been excavated at 
their base, since it is in this immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been 
chiefly directed. In the plain were seen the ruins of others, which had subsided 
into mere heaps like cairns : these were standing in the midst of green fields ; 
but this is rare ; and upon a shelf of conglomerate rock and diluvial accretions, 
continuous from the roots of Sufled koh, and here forming the cultivable limit 
of the valley of the south, extends a long line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, 
insulated upon natural eminences ; though often upon raised platforms, a dozen 
of these may be recognised, not as mere visible heaps, but mounds of great 
size, and which until very recently had been undisturbed by man :* several 
having been opened by Mr. Martin Honigberger with a sufiicient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, 
furrowed by the intersections of water-courses, the cliif of which, formed of 
agglutinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses, which were 
represented to me as the caves of the Kafirs, or ‘‘ unbelievers.” They are still 
inhabited by the pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the 
seasons of the year, and take up their winter-quarters in these trogloditc 
abodes. The site of the topes commands the whole landscape, which is limited 

* There is one immense edifice, but now crumbled into a mere heap, near JelalAbdd, which serves 
the Nawab as a prospect point : he often rciiairs to it and seats himself upon its summit for hours to 
enjoy the fresh atmosphere. 
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to a narrow slip of luxuriant cultivation, sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the 
interval southward, of ten or twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, 
and rolled stones, all sterile and arid to the foot of Suffed koh, where again 
villages and horticultural productions abound, ramifying within the flexures of 
the mountains, or rising upon the acclivities, till checked by the rigour of 
climate. It must have been in this neighbourhood that Alexander revelled in 
imitation of Bacchus ; and there is actually a spot upon the flanks of the snowy 
ridge, that would seem to correspond with the locale of that event, the summer 
residence of the Nuwab of Jelalabad, which is described as affording the most 
delicious transition from the heat of the valley, embowered in the most redun- 
dant ever-green verdure. This portion of territory, acknowledging but a capri- 
cious allegiance to the Nuwab, and a less certain attachment to his authority, 
is seldom frequented and little known ; and though it is affirmed that there are 
no monuments beyond the line above alluded to, 1 cannot doubt that research 
would be repaid, and that along the skirts of a magnificent range, crowned 
with eternal snow, tombs will be discovered : the situation almost warrants 
the belief, if that has been selected from a regard to natural concomitants, 
and in Kabul the choice has evidently been influenced by such circumstances, 
for we cannot otherwise account for a position that connects its objects with 
the surrounding gloom. There, in one of the recesses or glens, deeply locked 
within the mountains, stands a Grecian pillar, called Surkh Mtnar^ from its 
red colour. The site is isolated upon a natural eminence, showing a steep 
acclivity ; lofty and almost mural cliffs rear on all sides. Another Grecian 
monument, or ininar, appears perched upon the crest of the ridge, at a great 
elevation ; neither of these bears inscriptions nor any kind of device, but I am 
informed there is no doubt about their origin. 

The decay and most commonly total wreck of all the edifices planted upon 
the southern margin of the dell at Jelalabad is easily explained in the nature of 
the materials that have composed them, which are pebbles of vast size, or 
blocks of stone, attrited water to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of 
mud. They have consequently been easily delapsed, and have crumbled away 
into mere heaps, like gigantic mole-hills. Where these have been excavated 
at their base, a small hollow square or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn 
stones, wherein was deposited whatever remains were designed. These topes 
differ very materially from that of Manikyala, and Usman Khatir, where the 
square is continued from the top in the form of a shaft. In none of those 
which I have seen, or which have been opened by Mr. Honigberger, does this 
conformation occur, and we may at once note it as a distinguishing feature in 
these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. There are indeed few 
exactly similar ; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure ; though the contour has a generic type, as we should expect, if the 
mausolea represented the offspring of a single and original dynasty; how- 
ever much its character might be altered by the interchange of successive gene- 
rations, deriving new ties of consanguinity, in the same manner as Alexander 
did, intermarrying with the conquered, which he considered a link of union in 
a government, that was to become dependent upon its natural resources, 
though perhaps the only apology that he could offer for the sudden transport 
of love which wedded him to Roxana. 

The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by Mr. Honigberger are 
of the highest interest. Many of them, indeed, were unproductive of any 
insignia by which we can identify their original design, or connect them with 
their founders : a circumstance the less remarkable, when we consider the 
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surreptitious interests of the workmen often employed remote from any con- 
trol ; but even where control embraced ihc entire operations, the labour often 
ended in inanity- Many of the sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are compa- 
ratively small ;* from 30 to 45 or 50 feet high, with a circumference of 80 to 
110 feet; and not one of them presented the structure of Manikyala, or a 
hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled up however with the materials of 
the building, and discovering deposits of coins at various intervals, which con- 
tinued beyond the limit of the shaft, or 25 feet, to the base where the excavated 
atone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful of reliquise. Nothing 
answering to the above has accrued to Mr. Honigberger, if we except a single 
gold coin, I believe of Sotereagus (Soter-ynegas), which was found in one tope, 
lodged within a silver cup, but a similar cup yet unopened would seem to 
argue the prototype of that acquired by General Ventura. The exterior is a hard 
metal, containing a fluid, which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like 
that of Manikyala; on perceiving which, Mr. Honigberger, with provisionary 
care, cemented the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen 
at Vienna. With the above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were 
elicited from the tombs, nor any other device indicative of the object of their 
erection, though it would be an extreme supposition to entertain, that such 
fabrics should be raised as mementos to posterity without a single trait to con- 
nect them with the individuals whose existence they commemorate. The relics 
which have accrued to Mr. Honigberger arc, however, extremclj’ curious, con- 
sisting of very minute bones, or their dust, pearls, pieces of amber and rubies, 
and different kinds of sedimentary remains, the nature of which can only be- 
come known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing within exca- 
vated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone, quite similar to that of which 
the shot and shells of H. R. H. Abbas Mirza at Mc.shid are made. These 
cups, both in their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent 
enough in India : they have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of 
paper, apparently the back of the Bujpatra, containing >vritten characters, 
occurred in one instance; this precious fragment may unfold some satisfactory 
evidence of the origin and design of the edifice which enclosed it. Small 
burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong clay receptacles, filled 
with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the collection. If my 
memory does not deceive me, I think I remarked small golden images of 
birds, while I am certain that many things escaped my observation, and also 
that I retain but a very imperfect idea of any individual relic, notwithstanding 
the candour and liberality with which they* were displayed to my view. I felt 
backward to gratify a curiosity that had little to recommend it, and the brief 
and defective notice I have now taken of Mr. Honigberger*s discoveries, while 
it can only convey but a faint trace of the facts which remain for original 
analysis, I venture to believe will receive from that gentleman the only con- 
struction that its motives can be supposed to meditate in making it. One 
object may indeed be gained, since Mr. Honigberger has already embarked 
upon a long and perilous journey via Bakhtar to his native land, after having 
given charge of all his valuable acquisitions to Chev. Allard, whose prospects 
of returning to Europe seemed to offer a favourable passport for their trans- 

« In the gorge of the Khyber paia which penetrates the country from Pesh&wer, stands a most magni- 
ficent edifice, equal to or exceeding that of Mauikyftla ; and if 1 am not mistaken, there are others. 
Mr. Honigberger sent a servant to explore the antiquities of this district, habited as a faqir or mendicant, 
hii best or only passport among people who live by pillage. He templed the Khyberis to dig by the pros- 
pect of treasure, but they would do nothing without pay, and the object was thus (fortunately) aban- 
doned. 
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mission to Germany, but which I have since learnt is likely to be protracted 
indefinitely. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Masson’s Letter to Dr. J, G. Gerard, 
on lb e' excavation of topes, dated Tattung, 22d March 1834: — 

“ The fourth tope I opened had in its centre a small chamber, with nothing 
therein but a little loose dust. I excavated to the very soil beneath the founda- 
tion, but nothing farther was discovered : eighteen days* labour were expended 
here. In the central chamber was a small cobweb with its tenant, a spider, 
apparently in good health and spirits. The tope was 144 feet in circumference, 
and how the insect got there, and contrived to live, is somewhat astonishing ; 
if he introduced himself at the period of the erection of the tope, he must 
have been above 1,600 years old. 1 know not whether naturalists will concede 
to his species such extraordinary longevity. The results of three other topes 
will be known within the three next days. Of one of them, a nishdn or token 
of there being something has been brouglit to light. Although by the expe- 
rience of the fourth tope, I find that some of these structures do not contain 
relics, by which they may be identified, as coins, writings on leaves, &c., yet 
from the experience of all hitherto opened, I am confirmed in the opinion, 
that no one is without a sign or token of some kind, if it be only a small 
recess or chamber in the centre. Ultimately, a line of distinction may be 
formed between the topes of sovereign princes, members of their family who 
did not rule, and of saints, — at least it so strikes me on a primd facie considera- 
tion of these monuments ; but there is one misfortune, that the contents of 
none can be judged by the mere appearance. To ascertain them, it is necessary 
to excavate ; and tokens the most useful to antiquarian or historical research 
are often extracted from such whose appearance is least inviting, and vice 
versa. The topes, which arc well preserved, and whose outlines are clear, are 
also excavated at less expense than the dilapidated ones, whose outlines are 
faint or totally defaced. With the first, the sanctum sanctorum is reached with- 
out chance of error ; with the last, the direction of the excavation depends 
more on chance, and there is the additional trouble of penetrating through 
the mass of fallen materials around. The famous Nandara tope, 164 feet in 
circumference, was opened in eight days ; a much inferior one, on the level 
plain, from which I now expect something, and which has a circumference 
only of 108 feet, has now employed the same number of men twelve days. 

My search for coins at this place has been very unsuccessful ; I look for- 
ward however to a glorious stock from Kabul this year, and only hope that my 
competitors may not raise the market too high for me. I have an idea, if 
funds permit, to send one of my men to Balkh for a couple of months, for the 
purchase of antiques : this will moreover depend on my verifying what I have 
heard from two or three sources, viz, that old coins are readily procurable at 
that place and neighbourhood. Now that Bactrian coins excite so much atten- 
tion, you may, if you please, let Mr. Prinsep know that, three years since. 
Major Taylor, at Bagdad, had some sixteen or seventeen Bactrian silver tetra- 
drachms, and that two gold Bactrians were procured at Tabriz, both or one of 
them by Dr. Corroick. That gentleman’s coin was stolen from him. Major 
Taylor intended his coins, with a vast number of others, for Sir John Malcolm.” 
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THE CHIEFTAIN AND HIS CHILD. 

FROM AN UKrUBLlSHEX) FOKM. 

The Briton woke up from his troubled rest^ 

His weary child lay sleeping on his breast. 

And oh, meet resting-place for thing so meek, 

Her little arm was folded on his cheek. 

He listened to the dreamer’s quiet sighs, 

Then softly drew the mantle o’er its eyes. 

Laying it down beneath a mossy tree. 

Whose dark boughs echoed with the linnet’s glee; 
And even in the silvery air was heard 
A leafy breath — the waking of a bird. 

It was the dawn of light — the woods about 
From many a glimm’ring nest the bird look’d out.— 
A dream upon its heart, — it had been roaming 
In sleep all night amid the summer gloaming. 

Upon the threshold of its home it shook 
The pale dew from its coloured wings, and took 
The soft air fluttering the smooth beech-leaf. 

Tender as Patience whispering to Grief. 

The child slept on amid the nestling sound 
Of wood-birds sporting in the grass around. 

And hopping by her face, without a fear. 

The linnet breathed its music in her ear. 

Beauty of childhood ! when we kneel and trace 
Our evening prayer upon our mother’s face. 

Peace strews her balmy flowers o’er the bed, 

I.iOve’s blessed shadow rests upon our head ! 
Beloved hearth ! my weary heart doth flee. 

Like a sad pilgrim, to sit down by thee; 

Voices come ringing round me, dear and sweet, 

The ancient hall echoes with hastening feet, 

Young steps arc heard on every noisy stair, 

And little arms arc hanging on my chair ! 

Wakes a bright vision of a fair face beaming 
Tenderly o’er me, and a white hand screening 
The flickering tajicr from my aching head — 

A gentle sister sitting by niy bed ! 

Evening hath shone upon the cottage- door, 

With silver checq’ring all the rush-strown floor. 
Where linger now the forest-warrior’s feet. 

Where sleeps his glad voice, that it doth not greet 
That fair young sleeper with a merry call ? 

Where is the chieftain’s voice, his footstep’s fall ? 
The sun was fading from the ivied oak, 

Its tent of slumber, when the child awoke. 
Throwing her father’s mantle from her eyes, 

She gazed around, and hastened to arise. 

She was a lovely girl, so fair and meek, 

Youth’s pleasant May-light played upon her cheek, 
Her feet were lingering on the bound of years, 
AVhere the heart’s melody grows sad witn tears. 
The place was strange to her, she looked around. 
Her eye perchance might spy some spot of ground. 
Or old memorial not yet worn away. 

Where she had rested in her hours of play. 

Twilight crept through the forest like a dream, 

The moonlight on the sleeping leaves did seem 
Like the pale fingers of a spirit bent 
Over some mouldering antique instrument ! 
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STATE-PRISONERS IN INDIA. 

There are at present three prisoners of state of very high rank in the 
Bengal presidency, and it was su])posed that the refractory rajah of Joud- 
pore would be destined to make a fourth. The principal personage of this 
melancholy triumvirate would excite more compassion, were it not for the 
treachery and ingratitude, which caused him to take up arms against a power 
with whom he had contracted a friendly alliance. While the government 
under Lord Hastings was engaged in tlie Pindarree war, the great Mah- 
ratta chieftains, Seindiah, Holkar, the Rajah of Berar, and others of infe- 
rior note, combined together to deprive the British of their empire in India. 
The Peishwa, who, though originally a minister of the Rajah of Satara, 
was looked up to as the real chief of the Mahratta states, agreed to head 
this confederacy, notwithstanding his obligations to his European allies, and 
the confidence they reposed in his good faith. Had the design been exe- 
cuted as adroitly as it was planned, there would have been some doubt res- 
pecting the issue ; but, as usual with native princes, there was a want of 
proper concert, and of mutual trust. Instead of taking the field simul- 
taneously, they appeared one after the other, and were beaten in detail. 
The Peishwa commenced his aggressions by falling upon a body of Madras 
troops at Poonah, the capital of his dominions. They made a gallant 
defence, holding out for two days against their assailants, who expected ah 
easy prey, and who, disappointed by the check they received, and alarmed 
at its consequences, were obliged to fly. A large force, however, rallied 
round a leader, who was at that time the prop and hope of the Mahratta 
states, and he kept the grand army, under Lord Hastings, in full employ- 
ment during several months. At length, in April 1818, the division com- 
manded by Colonel Adams came up with the Peishwa at a place called 
Sewnee, where he sustained a signal defeat, and he soon afterwards sur- 
rendered to Sir John Malcolm. He lost all his camp-equipage in this 
engagement, was obliged to abandon his guns, and an immense quantity of 
spoil fell into the hands of the victors of that well- fought field. Elephants, 
horses, camels, shawls, je\vcls, weapons, and camp-funiiture of every kind 
changed masters upon that day. The readiest and most satisfactory mode 
of appropriating and dividing the plunder taken in battle, is by a sort of 
drum-head auction, upon the field, in which, besides the great amusement 
afforded by bidding for the different lots, the proceeds are instantaneously 
transferred into the pockets of the captors, who are thus saved the slow 
process which ever precedes a final adjustment, when government takes the 
affairs in hand. The most expert dealers in London never get such bar- 
gains ; but if property sold for less than its real value, the persons who re- 
ceived the benefit were those who possessed the greatest claim to such an 
advantage. It is amusing to hear military men dilate upon the glories of 
the Mahratta war, and describe the shawls, strings of pearls, and other 
gauds, which fell to their share in combating with an enemy, who seem 
always to burthen themselves with an immense quantity of wealth during 
the most hazardous campaigns. 
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The conduct of the Peishwa was deemed to have been bo base and un- 
justifiable, that his deposition was determined upon by the ruling powers, 
and he was therefore detained a prisoner, and sent to a place of confine- 
ment, where his intrigues could no longer endanger the security of the 
government. 

The spot selected for the residence of the ox-peishwa is a small village 
on the banks of the Ganges, about twelve or fourteen miles above the mili- 
tary station of Cawnpore, called Baitoor. Though placed under constraint, 
he is not strictly confined, and has every indulgence that the most liberal 
enemy could grant, consistent w4th the measures necessary for his personal 
security. He could scarcely, at the head of his government, have been 
surrounded by a greater number of domestics or a more numerous suwarree^ 
and he keeps up all the state and grandeur of a prince. A very large 
mansion has been allotted for his residence, and his smvars and military 
retainers are under the direction of Ham Chunder, a JNlahratta general, 
who was taken wdth him, but who has been admitted to his parole, and 
frequently joins the social circle at Cawnpore. The appearance of this 
personage at the public balls and parties of the station is very striking. He 
dresses richly in the Mahratta costume, which is rather cumbrous, and not 
nearly so graceful or so becoming as the tight fitting vests worn by the 
natives of the upper provinces of Bengal. Neither can the turban compare 
with the elaborately plaited pnggrees, displaced by noblemen and gentle- 
men of rank, which, though the usual distinguishing mark of a Mahom- 
medan, is sometimes worn by Hindoos. But if the style of Ram Chunder’s 
garments be not so tasteful as that displayed by the exquisites of Lucknow 
and Delhi, no fault can be found with the splendour of his jewels. He 
wears a row of pearls, the size of pigeons* eggs, round his neck, which a 
princess might covet, nor is tliis valuable ornament laid by upon ordinary 
occasions. It forms an appendage to his usual attire not much in keeping 
with the every-day dress, which consists in the cold m ^jathcr of common 
chintz, lined and* wadded. The material is not better than that worn by 
the domestics of the country, and such as no person of rank would appear 
in upon any public occasion, shawl, broad-cloth, or velvet, being the arti- 
cles employed ; but the Mahrattas have always been notorious for the sim- 
plicity, not to say meanness, of their attire. They aflect to despise all the 
effeminate pomp of costly array, and to ])vide themselves only upon their 
war-equipments, their coats of mail and offensive w^eapons. A Mahratta 
horseman, when accoutred for the field, is a very splendid, as well as a very 
picturesque, personage ; but it is only as equestrians that these people are 
seen to great advantage. Ram Chunder, who is of a kindly temperament 
and social disposition, appears to take considerable interest in the affairs of 
the Anglo-Indian community at Cawnpore. More than once, he has been 
introduced, at his own request, to ladies, who have attracted attention by 
their intellectual acquirements, and upon one occasion it was rather amusing 
to see him looking over the contents of an Aihum^ belonging to a literary 
lady, which formed an unique specimen in a place like Caw'npore. He 
was particularly struck with the drawing of a ship buffetting the billows of 
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Q stormy sea^ and asked a great many questions concerning it The natives 
of insulated districts, in the interior of India, entertain very vague notions 
respecting the ocean, and the vessels which navigate it. Their curiosity 
seems to be strongly excited upon the subject, though few of the higher 
orders arc at the trouble to gratify it by an excursion to some distant port. 
Travellers in India are chiefly confined to two classes, those who have 
business, and those who have religious duties for their object ; and the ma- 
jority of the latter belong to the lower order?. Pilgrims of rank and 
wealth are not rare, but they bear no proportion to the numbers of poor 
people, who either seek remote shrines upon their own account, or as 
proxies to men who are able to pay for their passport to heaven, and who 
delegate the less agreeable part of the ceremony to others. The proxies 
are supposed to derive spiritual advantages equal to those which they procure 
for their employers, and numbers, therefore, are willing to undertake the 
toils and hardships of a long journey for a very moderate remuneration. 
I’he military title of Ram Chunder is soubadahy literally * captain but, 
under native princes, it gives a larger command than that which persons 
bearing a captain’s commission in the services of European powers, arc 
supposed to hold in virtue of their rank. Ram C^hunder’s appointment is 
fully equal to that of a general officer, and he is usually greeted by that title 
by Europeans, who, in consequence of the introduction of soubadahs into 
sepoy regiments, do not attach the same importance to the name as the na- 
tives, who are accustomed to hear rulers of provinces entitled soubadahs. 
Ram Chunder has throughout his life borne a very liigh character ; and the 
trust now reposed in him, and the liberty he enjoys while in close commu- 
nication w’ith the ex-peishwa, his master, are the strongest testimonials in 
favour of his former good conduct. 

The great Mahratta leader himself is held in much closer imprisonment, 
and still remains an object of suspicion, although the position of affairs in 
India is now so completely altered, that many acute politicians are of 
opinion that he might be set at liberty without the slightest chance that bis 
appearance, amid the scenes of his former exploits, would endanger the 
peace of the country. Native influence does not extend over any protrac- 
ted period ; new combinations arise, new interests are created, and the man 
who a few years ago was the rallying point of thousands, would now find 
difficulty in attaching a single partizan to his cause. The once renowned 
and redoubted Bajee Rao, is, at the present period, little better than a 
dead letter, and it is impossible to speak of his views or his feelings with 
any degree of certainty, so difficult it is for those, who live in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place of his confinement, to learn any thing conclu- 
sive concerning them. It is said that, on the visit of the Govern or- general 
to the Upper Provinces, he was anxious to obtain an interview, but that the 
great perplexity respecting the ceremonial prevented the meeting. The 
peishwa could not brook the idea of appearing in the character of a pri- 
soner before the British viceroy, and Lord William would not consent to 
receive him in any other. This, however, is merely station-talk, and per- 
Jowrw.N.S.Vj>L.17.No.fi5. E 
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haps not greatly to be depended upon. At the period of his capture, the 
peishwa was in the prime of life, and those who have seen him since describe 
him to be a man of fairer complexion than the generality of natives, with 
a pleasing countenance, and a figure inclined to corpulency ; his manners 
are affable and condescending, and he has the art of concealing the dark 
shades of a character stained by the imputation of a thousand crimes. 
According to common report, no Eastern despot ever disgraced the throne 
by more cold and calculating murders, while the perfidy which brought him 
to his present condition, has been too indisputably proved to leave a doubt 
of his being capable of committing the basest acts of treachery. Bajec 
Rao is happy in his domestic relations ; his wife, who shares his captivity, 
is distinguished for her beauty and the amiability of her character. She 
receives European ladies, who come to visit her ; and gentlemen, ]>aying 
their respects at the mansion wlicrc she resides, sometimes catch a casual 
glimpse; for, though not openly appearing in public, Mahratta females arc 
Jess scrupulous of being seen by male eyes, than those belonging to any 
other native community of India. Imprisonment can make very little differ- 
ence in the lives of the females of the peishwa's household, since they were 
never destined to taste the sweets of perfect liberty ; and could their lord 
forget his former dignity, and the power he exercised over a large and im- 
portant territory, he might lie happy, or at least content, lie possesses 
every requisite for domestic enjoyment, without the risk and turmoil atten- 
dant upon sovereignty ; but it would be difficult to convince persons suffering 
under a reverse of fortune, that the change is really for the better, and an 
ambitious mind especially must chafe at the disappointment of all its schemes. 
The peishwa is under the charge of a British officer, who resides at Bai- 
toor, but not in the same mansion with the prisoner, w'ith whose personal 
arrangements he does not interfere. The appointment of this officer is not 
one of great responsibility, he being placed at Baitoor chiefly as the medium 
of communication between the ex-pcishwa and the government; he is not 
obliged to remain constantly at his post, and is frequently to be seen at the 
balls and parties at Cawnpore. He has a house to live in, and handsome 
allowances, in addition to his regimental pay ; it is therefore considered a 
very eligible ajipointment, the duties being light, and under no controul. 

The great drawback to the advantages enjoyed by a person who is hand- 
somely remunerated for comparatively trifling services, is the want of society 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; for, however well-disposed natives and 
Europeans may be towards each other, it is seldom that they derive much 
pleasure from very intimate association. What in England would be an 
easy distance, is fatiguing in India, and it would be difficult to keep up a 
constant communication with Cawnpore in the hot weather. Consequently, 
during a considerable period of the year, the European family of Baitoor 
must depend upon its own resources. In a more temperate climate, persons 
would not be the subject of pity, who had a large garden to amuse them- 
selves in and a good house over their heads ; but the impossibility of out-of- 
door employments of any kind, and the annoyance attendant upon even 
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moderate exertion within doors, completely preclude any thing like rural 
enjoyment, and render the European residents of Hindoostan totally de- 
pendent upon each other. Sometimes we do see a little lean wiry gentle- 
man, burned as black as a coal, who can emulate the natives in their disdain 
of a thermoineter up to a hundred and thirty; or a slight pale lady, who 
wonders how any body can find the climate too warm, and who plies the 
needle with nimble lingers, while her companions arc fainting from exhaus- 
tion : but these are rare oases, and it is seldom that a pair of exiles are so 
well matched. 

A medical officer is also attached to the station, though not resident there, 
he having other duties, which oblige him to divide liis time between Baitoor 
and ('awnporc. The necessity of visiting patients constantly in the hot 
weather, entails a very serious inconvenience, and in one instance the life 
of a lady was sacrificed by an experiment tried between her husband and 
the surgeon, to ascertain whether he was actually obliged to make daily 
calls upon the sick. We do not remember how the question was settled, 
but tJic subject of the dispute was brought to Cawnporc too late to be bene- 
fited by the change. She "was beyond all medical aid, and both parties had 
reason to lament the obstinacy with which they had contested the point. 

While Bajee Rao enjoys every advantage which it is deemed prudent to 
grant to a person whom it is necessary to keep under restraint, together 
with a dubious reputation,— some being of opinion that he was rather 
wrought upon by others, than incited by his own evil passions, — his priine- 
minislcr, Trimbuckjee, is kept in much closer confinement. Upon this man 
the greatest degree of the odium attached to the peishwa's conspiracy has 
fallen. Whether justly or unjustly, he is accused of a much deeper parti- 
cipation in the deceit and treachery practised at that eventful period, and he 
is accordingly more strictly guarded. The strong fortress of Chunar, on 
the banks of the Ganges, on the opposite side to Benares, and higher up 
the river, has been selected for the place of Trimbuekjee’s confinement. 
He is very closely watched, having an European, as well as a sepoy guard 
over the house in which he resides, and never being permitted to stir beyond 
the cognizance of the sentinels. He had contrived to make his escape from 
his former prison, at Tannah, near Bombay, which rendered it necesssary 
to pay a greater degree of attention to the security of his person. An air 
of romance is spread over the circumstances of his flight from Tannah, 
which was effected by the co-operation of a partizan, apparently a syce, 
wJio engaged himself with the governor of the fortress, and attended a horse, 
picketed beneath Trimbuckjee's window. This man amused himself with 
singing Mabratta songs ; a version of one has been given us from the 
elegant pen of Bishop lleber, and the whole story has been celebrated in a 
very pretty poem, which appeared in the second volume of the Bengal 
Annual, and for which the editor was indebted to Mrs. Jourdan, the wife of 
a field officer in the Bombay army. A convenient building has been erected 
purposely for the accommodation of this enterprizing Muhraita within Uie 
walls of the fort ; all the windows of this mansion are secured by iron grat- 
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ings, and the guards are stationed in the surrounding verandahs. While 
the strictest attention has been paid to the security of the prisoner, care has 
also been taken to afford him all the alleviations which his situation wnll 
admit. The apartments he inhabits are large and airy, and he has the 
range of a small garden, in which a pagoda has been erected, in order that 
he may perform his religious duties in the accustomed manner. This tem- 
ple is shaded by a peepul-tree, wdiich is esteemed sacred by the Hindoos, 
and, being a Brahmin of high caste, he employs the greater portion of his 
time in the ceremonials enjoined on that peculiarly-favoured race. He is 
fond also of cultivating his garden, which he has planted with flowers, dis- 
])laying some degree of taste in their arrangement ; but these are not the 
appropriate occupations of an active and irritable temperament, and Trirn- 
buckjee does not conceal his distaste for a mode of life so uncongenial to his 
disposition. Four of his own servants have been retained ns his personal 
attendants, but these men are not permitted to sleep out of the fortress, and 
they undergo a search whenever they pass in or out. They are useful in 
bringing new’s from the town to solace the hours of inaction, which the 
once bustling, intriguing politician, their master, is noiv condemned to 
endure. It is well known that Trimbuckjee has not relinciuishcd the hope 
of obtaining his liberty, nor of mixing himself up again with the public 
uffaits of India. He has never ceased to importune the government to 
consent to his liberation, promising to give ample security for his future good 
conduct, and to manilost his gratitude by the performance of the most im- 
portant services. He is, however, either strongly distrusted, or it is not 
considered convenient to allow him to be at large. In the meantime, his 
property, which has been secured to himself and bis family, is accumulating 
to an enormous amount , perchance in the remote expectation of raising up 
bis political fortunes by means of his wealth, lie rejoices over the increase 
of his riches, and, like many other great men reduced to private life, he 
descends to petty savings in order to add to the mass. In his state of ad- 
versity, he 1ms inspired little respect ; he is ignorant to an extent which 
seems scarcely credible, not being able either to read or wTitc ; and to judge 
from casual intercourse, he seems very ill-calculated for the high situation 
which he held under the peishwa. With other characteristics of his coun- 
try, IVirnbuckjee has all the Mahralta partiality for slovenly and dirty 
atrire, taking no pains about his personal appearance, even when in the ex- 
pectation of receiving distinguished visitors. He is fond of company, and 
encourages Europeans to pay their respects to him; there is no difficulty in 
obtaining access, the government not being under any apprehension that its 
officers would suffer themselves to be prevailed upon to become the tools of 
this artful person, however adroit and subtle he might be. 

Few places in India have more natural strength than the fortress of 
Chunar, and \vcre it necessary to do so, it might, like Gibraltar, be ren- 
dered impregnable. No native force could effect its capture at present ; and, 
if properly dcl'eiided, it would make a strong and lengthened resistance 
against a European army. It is, however, too far from the frontiers to be 
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of much importance in the existing state of our position in India, and it is 
not therefore deemed advisable to construct any new defences. It stands 
upon the summit of a rock, which is surrounded on all sides by steep pre- 
cipices, and the engineer has displayed no small degree of skill in flanking 
it with bastions, wherever it was possible to throw up a battery. The 
summit of the rock is table-land, which is richly clothed with grass in the 
rainy season, and shadowed at all times by several fine trees. The face 
towards the river is particularly formidable, paojecting very boldly into the 
water, and, in consequence, boats sometimes find difliculty in passing vvhen 
the current runs strongly against them. The striking of the boat-hooks 
against the rock produces a curious eflect ; clouds of birds rush out of the 
nests, wliich they have made in the holes and crevices, and their twitterings, 
and the rustling of their wings, with the dark shadow of the precipice fall- 
ing over the vessel, and the roar of w'aters below, give a sort of wild 
sublimity to the scene, which is very exciting. Beyond the fortress, the 
burial-ground of Chunar lies on the side of a hill, sloping into the river. 
This is one of the most picturesque cemetrics which the traveller passes in 
a tour through the Upper Provinces of Bengal. The monuments are chiefly 
of black stone, and it requires very little aid from the imagination to fancy 
that they are groups of mourners, weeping over the dead who are stretched 
in cold unconsciousness below. Chunar is altogether a very interesting place, 
possessing more of picturesque beauty than is usually to be found in Euro- 
pean stations, convenience being more studied than landscape in the sites 
they occupy. The houses belonging to Europeans arc very prettily situa- 
ted on a declivity, most luxuriandy clothed with trees, and covered with 
orchards and gardens, the native town crowning the summit beyond. 
Many of the buildings are of stone, there being fine quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but it has lost all its impoi-tance as a station and now forms one 
of the asylums for invalid soldiers, both European and native, w^ho arc 
equal to the performance of garrison -duty. There arc, however, many 
remains to interest those who possess any antiquarian taste. The fort, in 
itself a great curiosity, contains several buildings w'ell worthy of inspec- 
tion ; one of them, a very ancient Hindoo palace, within the highest 
defences of the fort, has particular claims to notice, on account of its inte- 
rior decorations of painting and carving. The apartments, w'hich are 
vaulted, surrounding a domed chamber in the centre, are extremely dark 
and very low, tlie only contrivances which the tlindoos have thought neces- 
sary to exclude the heat, natives not appearing to sufler at all from the want 
of a free circulation of air. The Mussulman invaders, more luxurious, 
pursued a different plan, and the residence of the Moslem governor, a lofty 
handsome building, in the Gothic or Saracenic style, now used as an ar- 
moury, affords a fine contrast to the narrow gloomy cells of the old palace 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Chunar may vie with Benares in the sanctity of its character, and in- 
deed by those who believe in the tradition w’hich ascribes to the deity a 
greater predilection to this spot, than to a city styled, excellence ^ holy. 
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it must be still more highly venerated. There is a small court, or quadran- 
gle, surrounded by a wall, and darkened by the shade of a large old peepul- 
tree, which contains a slab of black-marble, on which it is said that the 
invisible creator of the world takes his seat for nine hours every day, while 
he only spends the remaining three at Benares. A silver bell hangs upon 
the branches of the tree, and there is a rude hieroglyphic carved on the 
opposite wall, a triangle enclosing a rose. The gate of this sanctuary is 
kept locked, and access only given to it at particular times. The Hindoos 
who obtain entrance, when shewn to any casual visitor, evince the most 
lively satisfaction in the opportunity afforded them of approaching so sacred 
a spot; and the absence of all idolatrous objects of worship gives it a degree 
of holiness even in the eyes of Christians. The Mussulmans have also a 
holy place in the neighbourhood of Chunar, the mausoleum of two saints, 
father and son, and an accompanying mosque, built and endowed by an 
emperor of Delhi. This durga is very beautifully situated, in the midst of 
a large garden, and does not suffer by a comparison with more celebrated 
sepulchral monuments. The architecture is extremely beautiful, and the 
perforated stone lattices, particularly, the elaborate workmanship of native 
chisels, are highly attractive even to those who have seen the splendid marble 
trellises of Agra and Delhi. The tomb of Sheik Soliman and his son is 
situated about three miles from Chunar, and forms an object for the evening 
drives of the European inhabitants. The country round about is very roman- 
tic, presenting all the attractions which rock and ravine, hill, wood, and 
water, tastefully disposed by nature's cunning hand, can afford. C'liunar is 
a striking object from the river ; the citadel crowning the rock, and its mag- 
nificent trees, with handsome buildings peeping through the vistas, render it 
altogether not inferior to any of the views obtained upon the Ganges, 
beautiful and varied, notwithstanding the alleged monotony of that river, 
as they certainly are. The rocky nature of the country, however, and its 
sandy soil, materially increase the heat, which is very sensibly felt during 
the worst seasons of the year. 

Allahabad is the residence of a third prisoner, whose subjugation has 
l)een, and will be, productive of the most important results to our empire 
in the East, and to the spread of intellectual cultivation amongst the na- 
tives. Doorgun Saul, the usurping rajah of Bhurtpore, is accommodated 
with snug lodgings in the fort, very much against his inclination. He is a 
Jaut, a race who sprang into notice after the death of Arungzebe, and 
whose pretensions to high caste are not borne out by their origin. They 
belong to the Sudras, a low tribe, and are not recognized by other Hindoos 
as Khetris, the military caste, though they assumed that designation imme- 
diately upon their conquest of a large territory, including Agra, which they 
had seized in the decline of the Mohammedan power. The chiefs of the 
Jauts styled themselves rajahs, a title to which they have no real claim, 
and they supported their pretensions with the utmost insolence, boasting 
that they would become the sovereigns of India, and drive out the Euro- 
peans with the same ease with which they had triumphed over the Moghul 
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dynasty. Though in strict alliance with the British Government, aflter Shah 
Allaum was rescued by Lord Lake from the hands of the Mahrattas, the 
sovereign of Bhurtpore, the capital of the territory, secured to him by the 
treaty of 1803, exerted himself on belialf of Jeswunt Rao llolkar, after 
a signal defeat, admitting that chief and the remnant of his army into the 
citadel, and preparing to withstand the siege which was immediately com- 
menced against it. The result of the operations under Lord Lake is well 
known. It possessed the Jams with a notion that they were invincible, 
and all the restless spirits of the frontiers, who trusted that in time of war 
they should be able to carve out more brilliant fortunes for themselves than 
they could hope to attain during a period of inaction, desired nothing so 
much as a second trial of strength between the people of Bhurtporc and the 
British Government. The lenient measures pursued by the latter were 
misconstrued into a proof of weakness. I'he rajah of Bhurtpore, dying in 
1824, left a son and successor, who only occupied the throne a single 
month. The decease of tliis prince led to the events which ultimately oc- 
casioned the complete downfall of Bhurtpore. The heir was an infant, not 
more than seven years old at the period of his father’s death ; he was recog- 
nized by the British Government as the legal successor, and his expiring 
parent Jiad received an assurance of support and protection from Sir David 
Ochterlony, to the child who, at so tender an age, was left to struggle his 
way through life. The uncle of the young prince was appointed regent, 
and for a short time affairs went on smoothly. Meanwhile, the authorities 
in Bengal were involved in a war with the Burmese, and the opportunity of 
pursuing his ambitious projects was eagerly seized by Doorjun Saul, a 
cousin of the reigning prince, who murdered the regent, made the heir a 
prisoner, and usurped the sovereignty of the state. Lord Amherst, who 
was governor-general at the time, made several attempts to bring this re- 
fractory person to reason ; but, puffed up with the expectation of maintain- 
ing his power against enemies who had another and a distant campaign 
upon their hands, he refused to restore the legitimate heir to the throne, and 
openly declared his intention to upheld his usurpation by force of arms. 
The time occupied in negociations, which ended in nothing, it is said cost 
the gallant Sir David Ochterlony his life ; he had hoped that the reduction 
of Bhurtpore would have been the exploit of an army under his command ; 
but the arrival of Lord Combermere in Bengal, as commander-in-chief, 
frustrated this expectation. He was superseded by a superior officer, anx- 
ious to gather laurels upon Indian ground, and, retiring to a mansion which 
he had built in the Upper Provinces, died in a short time, according to public 
opinion, of a broken heart. It is unnecessary to state the result of this 
brilliant enterprize. Though the British army, which boasted the highest 
state of discipline, w^as restrained from committing those excesses which but 
too often follow the reduction of an obstinately defended place, the horrors 
of the capture of Bhurtpore are almost without a parallel. Large bodies 
of the Jauts clothed themselves in a peculiar sort of armour, made of quilted 
cotton, studded with metal plates ; vast numbers of these men, huddled 
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together amid works which they continued to defend after every chance of 
effectual resistance was hopeless, perished miserably in the flames which 
caught their garments ; others refused to take quarter, and nothing could 
exceed the frightful nature of the spectacles which met the eyes of the 
conquerors at every step. Although the siege had been comparatively of 
short duration, famine had made great inroads upon the poorer classes of 
the population, and even while in the act of administering relief, the officers 
appointed to superintend the distribution of rations, saw numberless misera- 
ble victims drop and die, before they could put out their hands to receive 
the gift. 

Doorjun Saul made an attempt to escape with his family, but was cap- 
tured in his flight, and sent down to Allahabad, guarded by a strong escort, 
under the command of two British officers. His suwarree on this occasion 
W'as very imposing, consisting of numerous elephants, camels, carriages, 
and horses of every description, He maintained upon the march a sullen 
sort of state, refusing to see or converse vidth the officers of his guard in a 
friendly manner, and yielding to a reverse of fortune with a very ill grace. 
As a prisoner, Doorjun Saul has no reason to quarrel with the (juarters as- 
signed to him at Allahabad ; but he is by no means resigned to his fate, and 
now courts the visits of young European officers, in the liopc of inducing 
them to assist in pleading his cause. He is speedily made acquainted M^itli 
the arrival of every person of rank at the station, and if he fancies they can 
in any way be made instrumental to the object he has in view, he employs 
all his powers of persuasion to induce them to exert their influence in his 
behalf. When his solicitations to receive a visit are granted, young men 
commonly find him seated on a table, surrounded by numerous attendants, 
employed in fanning off the flies, or in some other service equally indicative 
of deference and respect. The conduct of these people towards tlie guest 
is regulated by his rank, or the interests he may be supposed to possess. 
If he be a person of consequence, nothing can exceed the homage he re- 
ceives ; but a casual visitor, from whom no service of importance can be 
expected, must be content to see all the civility monopolized by the prisoner, 
who, in bis assumption of greatness, presents rather an amusing spectacle 
to those who know upon what a baseless foundation his claims must rest. 
Doorjun Saul has failed to excite any feeling of compassion in his favour. 
The excesses which he committed, and the murders by which he effected his 
usurpation of the sovereignty of Bhurtpore, rendered him odious in the eyes 
of all high-minded persons, and there is nothing in his manners or personal 
acquirements to make those who converse with him forgetful of his real 
character, and the conduct he pursued. 

Bhurtpore, under the present rajah, Bulwunt Sing, presents a very diffe- 
rent appearance from that of former days, when it was wont to keep the 
surrounding states in awe. The fortress was erected with the product of 
part of the spoil pillaged from the army of Aurungzebe, during his last 
march to Uie Deccan. This monarch, whose attention seems chiefly to have 
been directed to the subjugation of the Mahomedan princes of the empire, 
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men whom he could easily have made tributaries and allies, overlooked or 
disregarded the rising power of theMahrattas and the Jauts ; the latter, rich 
with the spoils of Agra, obtained so strong a position in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, that could they have been content with the sovereignty granted them 
by the treaty with Lord Lake, no native power would have been in so flou- 
rishing a state at the present time. The British Government had, till very 
recently, a resident at Bhurtpore, and a small detachment from the garii- 
son at Agra took up their quarters in the citadel. While their European 
officers were upon duty, they received provisions from the rajah. Nothing 
can exceed the religious prejudices and the intolerance of the Jauts ; no 
European must hope to cat beef, in any shape, in a city under their con- 
trol ; peacocks are also held so sacred, that it would be a service of great 
danger to kill them ; but as the authorities know that Christians cannot be 
induced to abstain from animal food, they supply them with fowls and Kids, 
and are not greatly scandalized by the slaughter of mutton. Neither sheep 
nor goats are objects of the slightest regard in India ; the latter are often 
chosen as acceptable sacrifices to the gods, and in that case their flesh, being 
sanctified, is eaten by the ofRciating brahmins ; many who would be shocked 
at the murder of a fowl, think little of that of a lamb, and it seems to 
be less an abomination to partake of this food, than of any other (excep- 
ting fish) which has breathed the breath of life. 

Bhurtpore is still a very interesting place for a visit. Upon entering the 
palace, the first object which attracts attention in the court-yards are the 
cheetahs, kept for hunting. These fine animals are chained to chnvpoys, 
the common native bedstead, and are seen reposing upon them at ihoir case. 
When disturbed by strange footsteps, their appearance is rather formidable. 
They start up, gnash their teeth, and utter sharp growls, shewing plainly 
that, if they should .succeed in breaking their chains, there would be no 
small danger of an attack. The tamest arc those which have been taken 
young, and suckled by goats, these animals readily yielding their milk to the 
offspring of a fiercer race. The cubs arc as playful and as harmless as 
puppies or kittens, but in advanced years their natural ferocity is apt to 
break out ; their native attendants, liowever, get exceedingly attached to 
these savage creatures, and devote all their time to the care of their cimrges. 
Twice a day, in the morning and after sun -set, they are led out to exercise ; 
a custom common all over India, and wdiich extends to birds. Not only 
are hawks carried upon the wrist to take the air, but parrots share the ex- 
cursion ; the latter, perched upon a stand, to which they are secured by a 
slight chain, are frequently slung over a man’s shoulder, and when accus- 
tomed to these daily perambulations, they will not be content to remain at 
home, screaming and calling to their bearers until their wish is gratified. A 
large cockatoo, of the writer’s acquaintance, if detained beyond his usual 
hour, might be heard a quarter of a-iniie off, scolding and vociferating to 
be taken out. Bhurtpore exhibits many of these curious spectacles : it is a 
place in whicli European fashions and customs have as yet made little pro- 
gress. 
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The present rajah, still very young, is well spoken of; owing his life, 
and the inheritance bequeathed to him by his father, to European inter- 
ference, he does not lament the subjection of the strong fortress, so long the 
pride of the Upper Provinces. Notwithstanding the recent period of a 
signal and unexpected defeat, the people of Bhurtpore either never bore any 
enmity to their comjucrors, or they have forgotten it. Europeans are very 
courteously treated, and even those \vho took prominent parts in the capture, 
are welcomed, when they appear in the train of a governor-general or com- 
mandcr-in-chief, with shouts oi^^Ram ! Ram and other demonstrations of 
joy. The rajah, instead of following the old dusioor (custom) of plotting 
and intriguing to embarrass his allies, employs himself in building and beau- 
tifying his capital. Though deprived of all its real strength, Bhurtpore still 
exhibits a warlike appearance, the ditch of the citadel, when filled with 
water, looks as if it would present a formidable obstacle to the invader; 
but, instead of being flanked by batteries and bastions, the land, formerly 
occupied by artillery, is now under cultivation. The greater portion of the 
inhabitants have a military air, and, though abating somewhat of the swag- 
ger which distinguished them before their defeat, look as if they could still 
win the laurel in some well-contested field. Their dress is rather cumbrous, 
but picturesque, and the troops of the rajah are well-disciplined and hand- 
somely clothed. 

In consequence of the tranquillity of the country, and the complete dis- 
persion of the faction who supported the rival pretensions, Doorjun Saul 
might be liberated without dread of endangering the state; but neither he 
nor his fellow-sufferers, the Peishwa and Trimbuckjee, can excite any strong 
degree of sympathy : each has been guilty of great crimes, and is suflering 
merited punishment. 


HINDU LAW OF ADOPTION. 

In a recent case of appeal before the Privy Council, the opinions of native law- 
oflicers, in one of the Mofussil courts, were taken on the question, whether, upon a 
Hindu dying childless (without issue), leaving two wives, to each of whom be has 
given permission to adopt a son, both adopted sons are lawful heirs ; and whether their 
rights are equal ? From the answers of the pundits, it appears, that the adoption of 
both sons is legal, provided the periiiission w'as given to each wife separately ; if it was 
given at the same time, the adoption is not legal. Neither is the adoption of a son by 
the wife of a deceased person complete, unless such adopted son shall have undergone 
the ceremonies of chuda, &c. previously to the husband's death ; the individual is 
otherwise a slave, not a son, in the eye of the law. Where the permission is given 
separately, and the elder wife shall have adopted a son, who died before the performance 
of chuda^ &c., the junior w'ife's son, who has undergone the ceremony, succeeds to all 
the father'.s property. Where two wives inherit the property of their husband deceased, 
who left no issue, and the elder adopts a son, according to law, and on her death, and 
the death of her adopted son, the other wife also adopts a son, the latter succeeds to all 
the property, and not the sons of the brothers of the husband of the adopting mother. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIKHS. 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN W. MUHRAY. 

THE'accomplihhments of reading and writing are uncommon amongst the 
Sikhs, and are chiefly confined to Hindoo and Moosulnian moolsuddeeSy or 
clerks, who acquire a suflicicnt knowledge of the Persian language, to enable 
them to keep the accounts, and to conduct the epistolary correspondence, of 
the chiefs. Tiie Goormook/ia, or Punjabee written dialect, is familiar to many 
Sikhs ; but, in general, they express a rooted aversion to the acquisition of 
the Arabic and Persian languages, resulting chiefly from the ideas instilled, 
and |)rejudices imbibed, in early age against every thing, however useful and 
rational, that bears relation to, and is connected with, the religion and educa- 
tion of the Moosulinans. 

Concerns are transacted by oral testimony, verbal agreements, and promises. 
The test of right is confined to the memory of the oldest inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood, and tradition preserves old customs. Falsehood, fraud, and 
perjury, are the natural concomitants of such a mode of conducting affairs. 
Moneys fear, and favour, can purchase an oath, can determine a village boun- 
dary-dispute, and screen a criminal from detection, and the infliction of pu- 
nishment. In some instances, an accused person will call for the DM, or 
ordeal of innocence, plunge his fingers in boiling oil, bear a heated plough- 
share on his hands for 50 to 100 yards, challenge his accuser to the trial by 
water, and, if he escape unhurt, his purity is declared and freely acknow- 
ledged. 

Witchraft and spells {Jadoo and Moot) have a powerful influence over the 
fancies and actions of the chiefs and other inhabitants of the Sikh states. A 
sudden indisposition, a vomiting of blood, or any unusual ailment, for the 
nature and cause of which a native cannot very readily account, arc generally 
attributed to the malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil-disposed mem- 
ber of the family. The possession of a waxen or dough effigy, some party- 
colored threads, and small human bones discovered in the dwelling, or about 
the person, of a suspected individual, arc convincing proofs of guilt and wick- 
edness. 

Good and bad omens, lucky and unlucky days, and particular hours of the 
day and night for coinincncing a journey and returning home, are carefully 
observed by the Sikhs, and by all other classes in the Punjab, whether engaged 
in the most momentous enterprizes, or in the common concerns of life. Prior 
to the field being taken with an army, a visit of ceremony being paid to a dis- 
tant friend, or a pilgrimage being made, the Muhoorut^ or auspicious moment 
for departure and return, must be predicted by a pundit, and the pundit on 
his part is guided by the jogme or spirits, which pervade every quarter of the 
compass. To avert the pernicious consequences likely to ensue from unfavor- 
able prognostics or dreams, charity is recommended, and in general given very 
freely on such occasions, by natives of rank and wealth. These, and many 
hundred other absurd prejudices and superstitious notions, are carried into the 
most solemn affairs of state. It is no uncommon practice of Runjcct Singh, 
nhen he contemplates any serious undertaking, to direct two slips of paper 
to be placed on the Grunth Sohil, or sacred volume of the Sikhs. On the one 
is written his wish, and on the other the reverse. A little boy is then brought 
in, and told to bring one of the slips, and whichever it may happen to be, his 
highness is as satisfied as if it were a voice from heaven. A knowledge of 
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these whims and prepossessions is useful and necessary. They obtain, under 
varied shapes and in diversified shades, throughout the Eastern world, 
warping the opinions, and directing the public and private affairs, of all ranks 
in society, from the despot to the peasant, from the soldier in the battle-field, 
to the criminal at the tree of execution. It must be a pleasing duty to every 
public servant to endeavour to gain the confidence, and win the affections of 
the chiefs and people of a conquered country, by the impression of his ac- 
quaintance with, and seeming regard to, their peculiarities and propensities, 
and in the superintendence and management of their concerns to know the 
bents by wdiich he may seize and work upon them. To touch upon such feel- 
ings, without giving offence, demands, on all occasions, the exercise of discre- 
tion, temper, and judgment ; but, when successfully done, it is easy, by a kindly 
manner and persuasive address, to lead the misguided and ignorant from error 
and antiquated usages, to appreciate the advantages attendant on intellectual 
improvement, and the benefits resulting from science and moral feeling. 

In the Sikh states, the administration of civil and criminal justice is vested 
in the sirdar, or chief. Crimes and trespasses, as in the middle ages, arc 
atoned for by money ; the fines are unlimited by any rule, and generally levied 
arbitrarily according to the means of the offender, whose property is attached, 
and his family placed under restraint to enforce payment. These amercia- 
ments form a branch of revenue to the chief, and a fruitful source of pecula- 
tion to his officers, who too frequently have recourse to the most harsh and 
cruel means to elicit confessions, and extort money for real or imaginary 
offences. He who gains his point pays his Shookurana^ or present of gra- 
titude, and he who is cast pays his Jureemanay or penalty. The wealthy may 
secure justice, but the indigent are likely to obtain something less. The larger 
the bribe the more chance of success. A case where the right is clear and 
undeniable is often allowed to lie over, that the present may be augmented. 
All officers under the chief, and employed by him in districts and departments, 
follow his example ; but are ultimately thrown into a boroy or dungeon, and 
required to refund, and when they have satisfied the cupidity of their supe- 
rior, they are generally permitted to resume their functions, honoured with 
the shawl as u mark of favour. Capital punishment is very seldom inflicted. 
The most incorrigible culprits are punished with the loss of either one or both 
hands, and deprivation of nose or cars ; but mutilation is rare, for whoever 
has the means to pay, or can procure a respectable security to pay for him 
within a given time, may expiate the most heinous transgressions. 

On the commission of a daka or a burglary, a qvzzakeCy or highway robbery^ 
the chief, within whose jurisdiction the act has been perpetrated, is called 
upon to make restitution ; and, should he decline, the chief whose subject has 
fiufifered, resorts to the lex ialionisy and drives off several hundred head of 
cattle, or retaliates in some way other. This summary method of obtaining 
indemnification for all robberies attended with aggravating circumstances, is a 
measure of absolute necessity, as many of the petty chiefs, their officers and 
zumeendars, harbour thieves, and participate in their guilty practices. 

When a |>etty theft is substantiated, either through the medium of a Mvhur^ 
kkaecy or the production of a Mooddo or NumoonUy (the confession of one of 
the thieves, or a part of the stolen property) the sufferer has generally, as a 
preliminary, to pay the Chuharuniy or fourth, as a perquisite to the chief, or 
•his thanadar, ere he can recover the amount of his losses. Independent of 
this, the Muhur-khaee, or approver, generally stipulates for a full pardon, 
and that no demand shall be made on the confessing delinquent for his Kundee, 
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022. any, or such portion of the property as may have accrued to him as his 
dividend of the spoil. This share of the spoil becomes chargeable to the other 
thieves, and on settling accounts it is distributed equally amongst them. 

In all cases of stolen cattle, it is an established rule, when the Sooragh-Khof, 
or trace of the footsteps, is carried to the gate, or into the fields of any village, 
the ziimeendars of that village must either shew the traclt beyond their own 
boundary, and allow the village to be searched, or pay the value of the cattle. 

The rules of succession to landed property in the Sikh states are arbitrary, 
and are variously modified in accordance to the usages, the interests, and pre- 
judices of different families, nor is it practicable to reduce the anomalous sys- 
tem to a fixed and leading principle. A distinction obtains in the canons of 
inheritance, between the Manjhee and Malwa Sikhs, or Singhs : the former 
are so termed from the tract situated between the Ravee and Beeah rivers, 
from which they originally sprung, migrating thence and extending their con- 
quests through the Punjab, and into the Sirhind province, where, being of a 
military and predatory character, they soon conquered for themselves a per- 
manent possession. The Malwa chiefs are the Puteeala, Jheend, and Naba- 
rajahs, and the Bhaec of Khytul. The three first named are descendants of 
a common ancestor, named Phool, who was choudhuree of a village near 
Balenda, and are from him often collectively styled the Phoolkeean. The 
progenitor of the Bhaee of Khytul, having rendered some service to one of 
the Sikh Gooroos, the appellation of Bhaee, or brother, was conferred upon 
him as a mark of distinguished approbation ; and the persons of all the 
Bhaees are consequently held in a degree of respect above their fellows. 

The practice of succession to property, both real and personal, amongst 
the Manjhee Singhs, is by Bhaee^bund and Choonda-bund i the first being an 
equal distribution of all lands, forts, tenements, and moveables, among sons, 
with, in some instances, an extra or double share to the eldest, termed 
** Khurch^Sirdaree** assimilating to the double share in the law of Moses. 
Choonda-bund is an equal division among mothers for their respective male 
issue. 

When a Manjhee Singh dies, leaving no male offspring, his brothers, or his 
nephews of the full blood, assume the right of succession, to which the widow 
or widows become competitors. According to the Shasters (if they may be 
considered applicable to public property and chiefships), the prior title of the 
widows is held : but the Sikhs, with a view to avoid an open and direct viola- 
tion of a known law, have a custom termed Kurawa or Chadur^dula^ which 
obtains in every family, with exception to those of the Bhaees. The 
eldest surviving brother of the deceased places a white robe over, and the 
neeth^ or ring, in the nose of the widow, which ceremony constitutes her his 
wife. 

This practice accords with the Hindoo and Mosaic laws, and acts as a coun- 
teractive to the many evils attendant on female rule. If the free will of the 
widow were consulted, it is scarcely to be doubted, she would prefer the pos- 
session of power, and the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sacrificing 
her claims to her brother-in-law, and taking her station amongst his rival 
wives. Judging from the masculine disposition, ^want of modesty, and of 
delicate feeling, which form the characteristic feature of Sikh females, neces- 
sity, and not choice, must have led them to yield to the adoption of an usage, 
which must often be repugnant to their natures, and disgusting to their 
thoughts. 

On failure of brothers and nephews, the general practice is, equal division 
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of lands and personal effects amongst the surviving widows of Manjhee 
Singhs. 

Adoption by the widows is not allowed, and the female line is entirely ex- 
cluded from the succession, to prevent the estates merging in the possessions 
of another famil}'. 

The inconvenience and evil originating in the prevailing practice amongst 
the Manjhee families, of successive and minute sub-divisions of landed pro- 
perty, aggravated by the system of coparcenary possession, are seen, felt, 
and acknowledged, and the mischief of such a system cannot be too soon 
remedied. 

Amongst the Malwa Singhs, the rights of primogeniture in the males are 
respected, and jagheers, or grants of land, are assigned for the maintenance of 
younger sons, by which the many inconveniences, noticed in the practice or 
rule established amongst the Manjhee families, arc obviated. 

The Malwa Singhs, with exception to the Bhaees, sanction and admit the 
usage of Kuraway thereby opposing a bar to disputed succession between the 
brothers, nephews, and the widows of a deceased chief. 

The Bhaees of Khytul, and other places, although they reject the union by 
Kuraway yet set aside the claims of a widow, in favour of the brothers and 
nephew's of one dying without male issue. The widows of Bhaees receive 
small jagheers for their support during life. 

The Mahomedan families scattered over the Sikh states, who have been 
enabled to preserve their existence and the shadow of power, reject the ordi- 
nances of their law-givers, and are guided by rules of their own forming. 
Were the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws on inheritance, as inculcated by the 
Shura and Metakxhara, to be made the leading principle in succession to 
landed property, very few, if any, of the many principalities in India would 
remain entire, and a common distribution would become universal, to the 
extinction of great estates, and the annihilation of the chiefs with their aristo- 
cratical influence. 

When the country, overrun by the Sikhs, had been parcelled out into new 
allotments, the former divisions into districts, as established during the reigns 
of the Delhi emperors, and recorded by the kanoongoesy or rule-tellers, 
became void, and much angry litigation arose in respect to the village boun- 
daries and waste lands. The cultivators originated the cause of dispute, and 
the effect was, in most cases, an appeal to arms, and an effusion of blood, 
before the claims of the parties could l>e heard and decided by a convention 
of neighbouring zumeendars, selected to draw a line of demarcation, and 
bound by a solemn oath to act impartially. The litigants made choice of an 
equal number of moonsiffs or arbitrators ; in some cases one each, in others 
two to three each. These committees would prolong their sittings for weeks 
and months, being all the while fed and paid by the parties, caressed and 
threatened by their chiefs, their relatives and friends, influenced by party spi- 
rit, governed by fear, and little verifying the saying common amongst them of 
** Punch men PurmesurP Five diflerent modes of accommodation were in 
general adoption amongst these punchayts : — 1st. An equal division of the land 
in dispute.— 2d. The punchayt selected the oldest and most respectable mem- 
ber of their committee to define the limit, the others consenting to abide by 
his award.— 3d. A moiety of the line of demarcation was drawn by the arbi- 
ters of the one party, and the remaining portion by those of the other.— 4th, 
The punchayt referred the final adjustment to an old inhabitant of a neighbour- 
ing village, upon whose local knowledge and experience they placed more 
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reliance than on their own limited information.-»5th. It sometimes occurred to 
the punchayt to leave the division in the hands of one of the disputants, whose 
probity and reputation were established in the vicinity. 

Village boundary disputes, attended with aggravating circumstances, between 
the chiefs and cultivators of contiguous and rival states, are of daily occur* 
rence, and the -right and title to the smallest slip of land is contested with an 
obstinacy quite disproportionate to its intrinsic value. Little attention is paid 
by the chiefs or their subjects to the justice or reasonableness of a case ; it is 
quite sufficient, according to Sikh notions, that a claim be advanced and pre- 
sented, as something may be obtained, and nothing can be lost, by the refer- 
ence to a punchayt, which will use its endeavours to please, and harmonize its 
decision to the wants and wishes of those by whom it has been selected. 

Bloodshed between zumeendars, in a boundary dispute, is sometimes atoned 
for by giving a nata^ or daughter, in marriage to a relative of the deceased, or 
commuted to the payment of 150 to 200 rupees, or 125 beegahs of land. In 
general, however, revenge is sought, and the Khoon^buha, or price of blood, 
deemed insufficient satisfaction, particularly when a mother has to lament the 
loss of a favourite child, or a wife, with a family, the bereavement of a husband. 

Claims to islands in a river flowing betw'een two manors, and to alluvions, 
are determined by what is called the Kuchmuch, or Kishtee-bunna^ which prac- 
tice or rule assigns the land to the proprietor of the bank, or main upon which 
the alluvion is thrown, and from which the water has receded. If the island 
be formed in the centre of the river, and there be depth of water on each side 
of it sufficient for boats to ply, in this case it becomes the joint property of 
the chiefs on both banks. This custom which obtains in the Sikh states, with 
regard to alluvion, is universal, so far as my knowledge in the local laws and 
usages of India has extended, wherever lands are liable to such accident by an 
alteration in the course of rivers. In the case of lands cast by the change of 
the stream from one side of the river to the other, though one chief gains 
and another loses, yet it is customary to preserve the rights of the zumeendar, 
if he consent to cultivate the lands. The decided enmity of two chiefs is 
seldom a bar to an arrangement, in which each finds or perceives an advantage 
to himself, either immediate or prospective; for streams in India are so subject 
to change, that the land lost one rainy season may be regained in the next, or 
even in the cold weather, when the river falls and the floods cease. 

The use and abuse of the ancient privilege of the zumeendars in damming 
up, and turning the course of a stream into artificial kooh^ or cuts, for the 
purpose of irrigating the lands in its vicinity, causes disputes and bloodshed ; 
and, after much angry dissention, the result is generally a compromise stipu- 
lating for a reciprocal enjoyment of the gifts of nature. In some instances, 
and in contiguous estates, the parties will agree to take equal shares of the 
water, either by the hour, or the day, or by measurement ; in other cases, 
one will receive two-thirds, and his neighbour one-third only, according to 
their respective and pressing wants. The landholders, whose possessions are 
adjacent to the hills, from which and their base these streams and springs 
take their rise, require and demand a very large portion of the water for their 
rice-lands, into which it is diverted by numberless water-courses, drawn with 
great ingenuity by the cultivators into distant and countless parterres. Those 
who hold land at a distance, and lower down the river, in the more arid dis- 
tricts, are querulous that the streams do not flow unobstructed in their 
natural course, which would give them the unabsorbed portion to irrigate their 
wheat and barley crops. 
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It seems to be a question how far a chief may be justified in entirely ob* 
structing the course of a natural stream, and in appropriating the waters to 
his own exclusive advantage, to the serious detriment and loss of his neigh- 
bours, whose rights he may seem bound to respect, so far as they have relation 
to property. On the whole, it appears most just, that all should partake, as 
far as circumstances will admit, of a share in the water of a natural stream 
or rivulet, and that, when the absolute wants of those on the upper part of 
the stream have been supplied, the surplus should be again turned into, and 
permitted to flow in its bed, to satisfy others lower down, whether for irriga- 
tion, or the consumption of the people and cattle in the arid districts. Tlie 
lesser currents do not swell in the hot months, as is the case with the larger 
rivers, which debouche from the Himala, and are fed in warm weather by the 
liquefaction of the snow : the supply of water in them is hence often so scanty, 
as scarcely to administer to the necessities of those near their heads, whilst 
the distress of others, farther down the stream, induces them to become more 
clamorous as the quantity decreases, and ultimately stops short of them. 

Bunds, or dams, are always constructed, after the rains have ceased, to 
raise the water to a level with the surface, and to render it applicable to the 
purposes of irrigation ; were a total prohibition of this beneficial practice to 
be enacted, large tracts on many estates, through which streams flow in deep 
channels, would become uncultivated; and the villages depopulated, to the 
serious loss of the proprietors, and the ruin of their zumeendars. With the 
view of relieving the deficiencies experienced from the want of the fluid in the 
arid districts lower down, a substitute for the dam might be found in a hydrau- 
lic wheel of simple construction, to draw the water to the level, and in places 
where the banks are comparatively low, it will only be requisite to dig the hool^ 
or cut, for the reception and carriage of the water, deeper, and to raise it in 
the cut by sluice-boards. The churras^ or leathern bags, in common use at 
wells, with a relief of bullocks, might also be serviceable in other spots. All 
these expedients, however, fall very short of the utility and cheapness of the 
dams, when water requires to be conveyed many miles, and every kool is a 
canal in miniature. 

Nuptial contracts are made in early youth by the parents or nearest of kin, 
w'ho, in too many cases, arc influenced more by pecuniary and sordid motives, 
than by the welfare of the children. Disagreements are very common relative 
to betrothments {mungnee\ and to breaches of a promise of marriage (raa/a 
or nuhut\ amongst all classes of the inhabitants. In some instances, real or 
imaginary diseases, or bodily defects, will be alleged by one of the contracting 
parties, as a reason why the bargain should be annulled ; in others, a flaw in 
the caste, and in most a discovery that the girl had been promised to two, 
three, or four different families, from all of which the needy parents or guar- 
dians had received money, ornaments, or clothes. If both parties be the 
subjects of one chief, they appear before him, and either he or his officers 
satisfies them, or refers the decision to a punchayt of the same class as the 
disputants. If the complainant and defendant happen to reside in separate 
jurisdictions, and either of the chiefs persevere in evading a compliance with 
the rule in such cases, or reject the award of a punchayt, Gaha^ or self-in- 
demnification, is adopted by the opposite party, and the subjects, property, 
and cattle of his neighbour are picked up and detained until satisfaction be 
offered and procured. The other side issues its letters of marque, and this 
pernicious system is frequently carried to the commission of serious outrage,L 
and to infractions of the public tranquillity. 
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It is not a rare occurrence for a parent or a guardian to be convicted of 
marrying a girl to one man after her beirothment to another. The chief, or 
a punchayt, in general, in such cases, gives a verdict that the plaintiff is 
entitled to a female from the family ; and if there be not one, the parents or 
guardian must find a substitute ; or, as a dernier expedient, to which the in- 
jured p'arty very unwillingly assents, the money he may have expended, or a 
trifle in excess with interest, is decreed to be restored to him, that he may find 
a spouse elsewhere. 

Amongst all the Jat families, and some others of the lower classes in the 
Punjab, a custom prevails, on the demise of one brother leaving a widow, 
for a surviving brother to take his sister-in-law to wife by Kurawa or Chadur- 
dalna (See Inheritance). The offspring by the connexion are legitimate, and 
entitled to succeed to a share of all the landed and personal properly. It is 
optional with the widow to take cither the eldest {Jeth\ or the youngest, who 
is generally preferred and deemed most suitable. Should she determine to 
relinquish worldly ideas, and to reside chaste in her father-in-law’s house, she 
may adopt this course ; but such instances are very rare, particularly in the 
case of young females, and are not to be looked for in a society, and amongst 
tribes, notorious for the laxity of their morals and for the degeneracy of their 
conceptions. 

In default of surviving brothers, and in accordance with acknowledged usage, 
the widow is at the disposal of her father-in-law’s family : from the moment 
she has quitted the paternal roof, she is considered to have been assigned as 
the property of another, and ceases to have a free-will. Where the hymeneal 
bond is so loosely and irrationally knit, it is not a matter of surprise, that the 
feeble tie and servile obligation, which unite the wife to the husband, should 
make but an insincere and heartless impression. Females are daily accused 
before chiefs and their officers of breaches of conjugal virtue, and of having 
absconded to evade the claims of a father, or mother-iii-law, or the established 
rights of a Jeth^ or a Daiwar. When they have fled into the territory of 
another chief, it is often difficult to obtain their restitution ; but the solicita- 
tions of a punchayt, and the more forcible argument of reprisals, are in the 
end efficacious, and the unfortunate woman, if she do not in a fit of despe- 
ration take opium, or cast herself into a well, is necessitated to submit to the 
law of the land, which she will again violate on the first opportune occasion. 
Sense of shame or feelings of honour have no place in the breast of a Jat, 
and the same may be said of men of other low tribes. They will make stre- 
nuous exertions for recovery of their wives after they have absconded, and will 
take them back as often as they can get them, bickering even for the children 
the woman may have had by her paramour, as some recompense for her tem- 
porary absence, and for the expense and trouble they have incurred in the 
search for her. 

Debtors and revenue defaulters, who abscond, and find protection in a foreign 
state, are seldom demanded, and, if demanded, never surrendered by even the 
most petty chief. The promise is made, that, when the delinquent has the 
means, he shall discharge whatever sum may appear, on a scrutiny into bis 
accounts, to be fairly due by him. It is not uncommon for a deputation, com- 
posed of the heads, or of some respectable inhabitants, of a town or village, 
from which a person has removed, to proceed and wait upon the chief with 
whom a fugitive may find an asylum, and, entering into stipulations for his 
personal safety, to receive him back, if he be willing to return. 

In the Sikh states, there are no compulsory laws for raising money for the 
Asiat i/of/r«.N.J?.VoL.17.No.65. G 
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relief of the indigent. Most fuqeers belong to a punt, or sect^ and each sect 
has its temples, which are endowed with land.s and villages (termed Oordoo 
and Poora) by the chiefs, and to which Churhawa, or offerings of grain and 
money, arc made by its votaries. An eleemosynary establishment is sometimes 
founded, in places of great resort, by chiefs and wealthy natives, and named 
Suda hirl, at which ever} stranger is entertained for a certain number of days, 
and fed gratis. Every Hindoo temple has its Mufiunt, or head, to whom are 
attached his immediate Chtla* or followers, who parade the country, towns, 
and villages, asking or demanding charity, which forms the support of their 
superior and themselves, and is freely distributed to the needy stranger and 
weary traveller, who may stop at their gate, or desire a lodging and a meal 
within the courts of the Thakoor-Dwara, 

The Moosulman classes have their Peerzarlas, who make their rounds 
amongst their mooreeds, or disciples, and receive from them such neeaz, or 
offerings, as they can afford or may choose to present. Since the decline of 
the Mahomedan, and the rise and establishment of the Sikh power, the 
Peerzadas have to lament the loss in many instances, and the diminution in 
others, of their village endowments. They still retain, however, a portion 
of the lands they held during the reigns of the emperors of Delhi, attached 
to their principal rozas, tombs, or seminaries ; but the rents from them, and 
the trifle given in neeaz, are barely sufficient to maintain themselves and fami- 
lies in respectable circumstances, and to support the Khadims, or servitors, in 
constant attendance at the tombs of their saints. 

Every village, independent of the fixed dues to the blacksmith, carpenter, 
washerman, to choomars, and sweepers, has its mulka, or incidental expenses, 
charged on its cultivators for what are termed a^a, gya, or grain, ghee, &c., 
given to wandering fuqeers and needy passengers. The Punch, or heads of the 
villages, who supply the malha, collect it in cash from the villagers twice 
during the year, and it not unfreqiientl^' gives rise to altercation and dispute, 
from the real or supposed inclination of the Punch to impose upon them, under 
the specious and pious name of charity, much of which finds its way into the 
collector’s own pocket. 

Hindoo and Moosulman fuqeers are found located in and around every town 
and village, and each has his Pukeeah, or place of abode, to which a few 
beegahs of land are assigned, the gift of the zumeendars, who, in other res- 
pects, also, take care of the common holy fraternity, that their blessing may 
continue to be upon them. 

The Jinsee, or grain lands, arc cessed by the Kun (appraisement), or the 
Butaee (division of the produce in the field) : both are exceptionable. It re- 
quires a very discerning and experienced man to estimate the quantity in a 
field of standing grain ; in some it is over, and in others underrated. The 
Butaee is detailed and tedious ; an establishment also is required to watch the 
different kulwara, or heaps of grain on the field. Cultivators are apt to steal 
it during the night, and in stormy and wet weather much of it is damaged ere 
it can be housed. It is a common saying " Butaee looiaeef or Butaee is 
plunder. Some chiefs exact a half of the produce, others two- fifths, and a 
few, one-fourth. Sugar-cane, cotton, poppy, indigo, and all the lands under 
the denomination of the Zuhtee, are assessed at fixed rates, and the rent is 
received in cash. 

In the Sikh states, the lands of most towns and villages are parcelled out 
into puttees, turufs, or divisions, amongst the Punch, or zumeendars, who 
are answerable for the Sirkar*s or ruler’s share. In some, where there are no 
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ostensible heads, the lands are held by hnUaree^ or ploughs. Thus, if in a 
village society, there be twenty-five ploughs, and 2,500 beegahs, the Jinsee 
and Zubtce lands are equalized amongst the Asamees^ or husbandmen, which 
gives .100 beegahs to each plough, and each Asamee pays his own rent, much 
on the principle of a ryotwar settlement. In general, the Punch hold a few 
beegahs, and also the Puchotrah (5 per cent.) on the net collections, in Inaum. 

The system of assessment by the Kun or Butaee pleases the agrieultural 
community, and the chiefs, who pay their armed retainers and establishments 
every six months in kind, with a small sum in cash, called poskakee or cloth- 
ing : it also accords with their internal plan of management. On some small 
estates, with comparatively few followers, it works well, but it is not at all 
adapted to extended territory and great governments. 

The chief sources of oppression on the people, under Sikh rule, emanate, 
1st. from the exaction of ihe Siwaee-Juma^ or extraordinary imposts, levied 
in cash on every village under the general head of the Huq~Huhoobnuzurbhet^ 
and branching out into a variety of names. 2d, The inhuman practice of 
Kar-hegar^ or the impress of labour of the inhabitants without recompense ; 
and 3d. the violence to which they are exposed from licentious armed depen- 
dents, quartered in the forts and towers which cover the country, and prey on 
the village. 

Every major and minor chief exercises the privilege by prescription of taxing 
trade; yet the duties, though levied at every ten to twenty miles, are light. 
A practice called hoonda^bara prevails in the mercantile community. A trader 
gives over charge of his caravan of goods to a nanukpootrahy who engages to 
convey it for a stipulated sum from Jughadree to Umritsur, the emporium of 
the Sikh states, paying all the duties. The nanukpootrahs^ from the sanctity 
which attaches to their persons as the descendants of Nanuk, the founder of 
the Sikh faith, enjoy certain exemptions, and are less subject to molestation 
from custom-house importunity than other. Beema^ or insurance, may be had 
at a cheap rate from the Nouhureeah merchants to all parts of India. Should 
any grievous or vexatious tax be imposed on the trade by a chief, he suffers an 
alienation of this branch of his revenue, by the route being changed through 
the possessions of another, who has the power to protect, and the inclination 
to encourage, the transit of traffic through his domains. 

Sikh women do not burn with the corpse of their husbands. A single ex- 
ception occurred in 1805, in the town of Boorneah, on the death of the 
chief, Rae Singh, when his widow made a voluntary sacrifice of herself, re- 
jecting a handsome provision in land. There exists no prohibition against the 
suttee. In all cases they are understood to be willing victims, and much real 
or pretended dissuasion is exercised by the public functionaries, and by friends 
and relations, to divert the miserable creature from her destructive intentions. 
That affection and duty have not always place in this class of /e/o de ee, which 
would explain and extenuate such a deed, and convert the offspring of super- 
stition into a noble act of self-devotion, is obvious from the frequency of suttee, 
and from the fact that it is not only the favoured wife, but a whole host of 
females, that sometimes are offered up to blaze on the pyre of their deceased 
lord.* 


From the Appendix to Mr. Prlnsrp’s '* Origin of the Sikh power in the Punjab.’ 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE 
Latitude of Ottocomund 11^ 25' N., Longitude 76^ 45 ' £. 


Part of 1829. 1830, 
1831, 1832, and 
part of 1833. 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1st June 1829 to Slst May 
1830, inclusive. 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1st June 1830 to Slst May 
1831, inclusive. 

Names of the 
Montlu. 

i| 

Mean Minimum 
fabout Sunrise). 

Mean Temperature 
for the whole Month. 

Extreme Range of 
Thermometer. 

•s 

t-s 

sS 

9 

o 

£ . 

9 “T 

BP. 

geC 

§1 

.11 
.£ 3 

11 

Mean Temperature 
for the whole Month. 

Extreme Range of 

Thermometer. 

•s 

S 

gtf 

O' 

June 

5809 53°7 56®3'51< 

Ho 65® 

9-88 

61°3 

54® 7 

5H®0 

53‘ 

to 69® 

8*25 

July 

60 7 

52 7 56 7 

46 

68 

5‘34 

61 4 

53 2 

57 3 

48 

66 

505 

August 

0*0 3 52 6 56 4|*18 

66 

6*11 

61 4 

52 7 

57 0 

50 

67 

4-78 

September 

62 7 52 8 57 7,49 

65 

4 21 

62 3 

52 7 

57 5 

47 

64 

1*29 

October 

60 3 

52 0.56 1|47 

65 

10-77 

62 1 

53 8 

57 9 

49 

66 

17*45 

November 

58 5 

46 9 52 7 ,'40 

62 

1*64 

57 1 

48 3 

52 7 

39 

62 

2-76 

December 

60 4 47 6 54 0:31 

65 

4-73 

58 3 

45 7 

52 0 

38 

62 

2-72 

January 

61 6,43 2 52 4 38 

66 

— 

60 4,41 6 

51 0 

36 

63 


February 

62 7,45 8 54 2 42 

67 

•35 

62 0,46 7 

54 3 

40 

67 

1-.53 

March 

66 0 52 4 59 2,49 

71 

1-14 

63 2 48 8 

56 0 

42 

69 

1-17 

April 

65 4,54 1,59 7,48 

71 

5-73 

65 3i52 7 

59 0 

50 

69 

3*46 

May 

63 6 54 6 59 1 

1 1 

52 

69 

8*88 

66 0:55 4 

60 0 

54 

70 

4*50 

Annual Means ... 

61 8j50 7j56 2 


58*78 

61 7j50 5 

56 1 


52-96 


RESULT OF THE FOUR YEARS. 


Part of 1829, 1830,1 
1831, 1832, and 
part of 1833. 


Mean Temperatures, and Mean Quantity of Rain, for Four 
Years, commencing 1st June 1829. ending Slst May 
1833, inclusive. 


Names of the 
‘ Months. 

Mean Maximum 
(about 2 P.M.). 

|i 

li 

|J| 

Ht 

ill 

Quantity of 

Rain. 

Prevailing Winds for each Month. 

The Average of Four Years. 

June a... 

60®5 

5305 

52 4 

57®0 

6*50 

S.W. 


59 9 

56 2 

4*27 

S.W. 

aiuijr 

60 6 

51 7 

56 1 

4-00 

w. 

fieptember ........ . 

61 5 

52 0 

56 5 

6-36 

S.W. — N.E. — N.W. 

October... 

60 8 

51 7 

56 2 

6-51 

N.E. 

November 

59 0 

47 5 

52 7 

3-52 

N.E. — E. 

December 

59 4 

45 7 

52 5 

1-73 

N.E.— E. 

Januery 

63 S 

41 6 

51 9 


E. 

February ......... 

63 8 

45 5 

54 .5 

-47 

E.— N.E. 

March 

66 8 

49 5 

58 1 

1-02 

E. — N.E. 

April 

66 5 

52 8 

59 5 

4-00 

S.E. — N.E. 

May 

66 1 

54 5 

59 5 

6*50 

S.E.— . S.W. 




Annual Means ... 

62 S 

49 8 

55 9 

44*88 



Joseph Glen, Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 
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AT OTTOCOMUND ON THE NEELGHERRY HILLS. 
Height above the level of the Sea, 7,400 Fect- 


Part of 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1832, and 
part of 1833r 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1st June 1831 to Slst May 
1832, inclusive. 

Mean Temperatures from the 
1st June 1832 to 31st May 
1833, inclusive. 

Names of the 
Months. 

1? 

i| 

if 

if 

II 

P 

« 

Extreme Range of 
Thermometer. 

'S 

r 

b 

ga; 

22 

11 

2i 

Mean Minimum 
(about Sunrise). 

Mean Temperature 
for the whole Month. 

Extreme Range of 

Thermometer. 

Quantity of 

Rain. 

June 

60° 3 

5301 

56*08 

50° to 63° 

3-44 

61°6 

52°7 

56°9 

SO** to 72®6 

4.44 

July 

60 I 

52 0 

56 0 

48 

65 

1*69 

57 6 

51 5 

54 9 

48 

65 

501 

August 

60 6 

50 8 

55 8 

48 

65 

3-82 

60 2 

50 8 

55 5 

48 

60 

1-31 

September 

59 6 

51 2 

55 3 

48 


10*32 

61 S 

50 8 

55 7 

48 

66 

9*62 

October 

58 9 

50 6 

54 7 

44 

62 

6*98 

61 9 

51 4 

56 1 

40 

67 

3*89 

November 

58 1 

48 4 

53 0 

46 

61 

9*15 

62 3 

46 6 

53 5 

38 

66 

*53 

December 

57 1 

44 0 

50 4 

39 

59 

•49 

62 0 

45 6 

53 8 


— 

— 

January 

62 6 

40 2 

51 2 

31 

60 

— 

64 4 

41 S 

53 1 


— 

— 

February 

63 2 

43 2 

52 8 

32 

66 

— 

67 4 

46 2 

56 8 


— 

— 

March 

66 0 

46 0 

55 9 

42 

69 

1*78 

71 9 

50 9 

61 3 

48 

76 

— 

April 

67 l| 

50 0 58 8 

46 

71 

2*24 

68 2 

54 S 

60 7 

49 

75 

4*62 

May ............... 

67 5 

53 4 60 4 

52 

72*05 

5*02 

67 3 

54 8 

60 2 

52 

74 

7*62 

Annual Means... 

61 7 

48 6j55 1 


44 *93 

|63 8 

49 7 

56 5 


37*04 


REMARKS. 

The temperatures given in the table are the means of four and five observa- 
tions of difierent thermometers. That for the morning is taken from a self- 
regulating thermometer of Cary’s, hung in an open veranda facing the west, 
and six feet from the ground. The other means are from thermometers in an 
open veranda, facing the north, the thermometers being well-protected from 
the sun and glare. The barometer stands at a height varying from 23*lfi0 to 
23 250 : the former being the average monsoon height, and the latter that of 
our fine weather. The daily tides of the mercury in the barometer amount to 
about j/ath of an inch, lowest in the morning, and highest about 2 P.M. 

During the months of December, January, February, March, and April, the 
atmosphere, as indicated by Daniel’s hygrometer, is dry, the difference between 
the atmospheric temperature and dew point being sometimes 40*’, more com- 
monly from 20 ^ to 30*; but, at times, no deposition of moisture is evident on 
the black bulb, although the thermometer inclosed in it may have fallen to 
or 24** of Farenheit. During these months, therefore, the quantity of mois- 
ture in a cubic foot of the atmosphere will not exceed three grains. During 
the other months of the year, the monsoon months, the atmosphere is moist, 
often saturated, and containing, on the average, 5^ grains of moisture in the 
space of a cubic foot ; but even in these months, there are long intervals when 
the air is much drier. From our situation on the tops of hills not of very great 
extent, the hygrometer state of the atmosphere will necessarily change often, 
and very much, in the course of the same day : a hill-top catching a pasring 
cloud will occasion this change. 

Joseph Glen, Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 
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MR. ROBERTS' '‘ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES.”* 

It is but of late years, comparatively speaking, that the idea of illus- 
trating the phraseology and allusions of the Scriptures by the diction and 
manners of the people of the East, has been well followed up, and that 
this practical mode of illustration has gone hand in hand with the far less 
apposite and satisfactory system of elucidation, founded upon philological 
investigations into the abstract meaning of terms and phrases. From the 
very surface of Oriental society, as cursorily noticed by travellers, in short 
and transient visits, many lights have been cast upon passages in the Scrip- 
tures which can only be clearly understood by this sort of exposition ; but 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of those habits, customs, and superstitions 
of a people, whence their idiomatical phrases, their metaphors, and tiieir 
proverbial sayings, are derived, a person must be domesticated amongst 
them, and study them in/us et in cuie. This qualification has been pos- 
sessed by Mr. Roberts, who, as a missionary (connected with' the Wesleyan 
Society) resident in the south of India and Ceylon, for many years, “ in 
habits of comparative intimacy with the Hindoos, and mixing with them in 
their joyous and sorrowful scenes,*' had abundant facilities for collecting 
materials for this kind of elucidation, which, it appears, he contemplated 
from the beginning ; whatever I heard or saw, which promoted the object 
of my heart,” lie says, “ was immediately noted down, and on my return 
home written at length.” 

The illustrations are arranged under the different books of the Old and 
New Testaments, in their canonical order; the text illustrated is cited, and 
the phrase, or custom, or object, which illustrates it, then given. 

A good number of the illustrations might, it appear.c! to us, have been 
dispensed with ; the texts being sufficiently explicit of themselves, or the 
elucidation being of an equivocal kind. But in a work of this description, 
we are by no means disposed to quarrel with a writer for giving too much, 
especially when it is considered that expressions, which may seem clear to 
some, may strike others as obscure or requiring illustration. Another rea- 
son for giving many of these apparently superfluous examples is, that they 
explain the marginal readings in our English Bible, which are Hebrew 
idioms, literally rendered. Mr. Roberts observes: T have gone regu- 
larly through the marginal readings, and have found, with few exceptions, 
that they literally agree with Eastern language in idiom and figure.” 

We subjoin a few examples of apposite illustration. 

Gm. III. 15.— ” Thou Shalt bruise his W” 

Thus was the serpent to injure the seed of the woman. The heel was the 
part to be wounded, which conveys the idea of being followed for that pur- 
pose. It is a remarkable fact, that the heel in the East is the part which is 
said to be wounded when a treacherous person, under the guise of friendship, 

* Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures, collected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, Super- 
stitions, Tradititins, Parabolical, Idiomatical, and Proverbial Forms of Speech. Climate, Works of 
Art and Literature, of the Hindoos, during a Residence in the East of nearly Fourteen Years. By 
JoejtPH Roberts. London, 1835. Murray. 
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has inflicted an injury on another. And the man who has thus perfidiously 
conducted himself is called a huthe^ t>ettu^ kiraven^ a heeUcutter. He who 
supplants or betrays another goes by the same name. Should a man have 
gained a situation which another tried to get, the disaj)pointed person will say, 
** Ah ! I will yet cut his heel t. e, I will by some stratagem have him turned 
out. * It. is worthy of observation, that this title is only given to the man who 
has apparently been a friend. 

XVIII. 1.— “ And he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day.” 

Often has my mind reverted to the scene of the good old patriarch sitting in 
the door of his tent in the heat of the day. When the sun is at the meridian, 
the wind often becomes softer, and the heat more oppressive ; and then may 
be seen the people seated in the doors of their huts, to inhale the breezes, and 
to let them blow on their almost naked bodies. 

2 , — “ He lift up his eyes, and looked.” 

To li/i up the eyes does not mean to look upwards, but to look directly at 
an object, and that earnestly. A man coming from the jungle might say, “ As 
I came this morning. I lifted up my eyes, and behold, I saw three elephants.” 
" Have you seen any thing to-day in your travels I have not lifted up my 

eyes.” “ I do not see the thing you sent tde for, sir.” — “ Just lift up your 
eyes, and you will soon find it.” 

4. — “ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet.” 

How often, in passing through a village, may we see this grateful office per- 
formed for the weary traveller ! As the people neither wear shoes nor stock- 
ings, and as the sandal is principally for the defence of the sole of the foot, 
the upper part soon becomes dirty. Under these circumstances, to have the 
feet and ankles washed is very refreshing, and is considered a necessary part 
of Eastern hospitality, 

30. — Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pottage.” 

The people of the East are exceedingly fond of pottage, which they call 
hooi. It is something like gruel, and is made of various kinds of grain, 
which are first beaten in a mortar. The red pottage is made of Kurakan, and 
other grains, but is not superior to the other. For such a contemptible mess, 
then, did Esau sell his birthright. 

When a man has sold his fields or gardens for an insignificant sum, the 
people say, ** The fellow has sold his land for pottage^* Does a father give 
his daughter in marriage to a low-caste man, it is observed, ** He has given 
her for pottage,*' Does a person by base means seek for some paltry enjoy- 
ment, it is said, ” For one leaf* of pottage, he will do nine days’ work.” Has 
a learned man stooped to any thing which was not expected from him, it is 
said, ” The learned one has fallen into the poltage-pot** Has he given instruc- 
tion or advice to others—*' The Lizard, *1' which gave warning to the people, 
has fallen into the pottage pot ** Of a man in great poverty, it is remarked, 

Alas ! he cannot get pottage** A beggar asks, Sir, will you give me a lit- 
tle pottage ? Does a man seek to acquire great things by small means—** He 
is trying to procure rubies by pottage** When a person greatly flatters ano- 
ther, it is common to say, ** He praises him only for his pottage** Does a 
king greatly oppress his subjects, it is said, ** He only governs for the pottage ” 
Has an individual lost much money by trade — ^** The speculation has broken 
b\s pottage pot.** Does a rich man threaten to ruin a poor man, the latter will 
ask, ** Will the lightning strike my pottage pot? 

* It U common to fold slargc leaf so as to hold the pottage. 

t The lisard is believed to be very ominous, and gives warning, by Its chirping, of approaching good 
or ev 11. There is a science called the palletattwam, i. e, the liaard science. 
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Meod. XXVIll. 46. — Consecrate them, and sanctify them, that they may 
minister unto me, in the priests* office.’* The Hebrew has for ** con- 
secrate,** their hands.” Sec also Judges xvii. 5. 13., and 1 Kings 
xiii. 33., and many other places where the word “ consecrate ** is in the 
margin rendered the hand.** 

Is it not a remarkable fact that the word Kai-Reppi, which signifies, in 
Tamul, to coiuecrate a priest, also means to Jill the hand ? 

When a layman meets a priest, he puts his hands together as an act of 
reverence, and the priest stretches out his right hand, as if full of something, 
and says, ” Blessings.” 

Numb. XI. 6. — “ Our soul is dried.” 

In great hunger or thirst the people say, ** Our soul is withered.” ** More 
than this, sir, 1 cannot do ; my spirit is withered within me.” ** What ! when 
a man’s soul is withered, is he not to complain ?” 

20. — “ Until it come out at your nostrils.” 

What does this mean ? Is it not a figurative expression to show that they 
were to cat till fully satisfied ? Bishop Patrick says, “ till you be glutted and 
cloyed with it.” 

Is it not a striking illustration that this figure of speech is used at this day 
to convey the same meaning ? A host says to his guests, “ Now, friends, eat 
mookamattam^ to the nose,” literally, to eat till they are full up to the nose. 
** O, Sir, how can I eat any more ? I am full to the nose, I have no more 
room.” Of a glutton, it is said, “ That fellow always JilU up to the nose.^* 

Dent, XXVII. 17 — Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's land- 
mark.” (Job. xxiv 2). 

Fields in the East have not fences or hedges, as in England, but a ridge, a 
stone, or a post ; and, consequently, it is not very difficult to encroach on the 
property of another. Should a man not be very careful, his neighbour will 
take away a little every year, and keep pushing his ridge into the other’s 
ground. Disputes of the most serious nature often occur on this account, 
and call for the greatest diligence and activity of the authorities. 

An injured man repeats to his aggressor the proverb, “ The serpent shall 
bite him, who steps over the ridge,” i. e. he who goes beyond the land-mark. 

Judges XV. 8 . — ** He smote them hip and thigh.” 

This is not to be understood literally, nor that “ his leg or thigh was against 
their hip.” It is a proverbial form of speech, used when people have been 
completely beaten, and may have been taken from a man who is entirely at 
the mercy of another, when his thigh is broken, or hip out of joint. 

Of a man who has been severely beaten, ** Ah ! they smote him thigh and 
loins.” ” Alas ! alas ! as I was coming from the temple last night, some peo- 
ple caught me, and smote my thigh and loins.” 

Has a man lost a good situation through folly, it is said, ” The fellow is an 
ass, he has broken his loins, and will never be good for any thing.” 

1 Sam. XXVI. 1 His bolster and the cruse of water.” 

Thus did Saul sleep, with his head on the bolster, and a vessel of water by 
his side ; and in this way do all Eastern travellers sleep at this day. The 
bolster is round, about eight inches in diameter, and twenty in length. In 
travelling, it is carried rolled up in the mat on which the owner sleeps. In 
a hot climate, a draught of water is very refreshing in the night ; hence a vessel 
filled with water is always near where a person sleeps. 
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2 Kings. II. — ** Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head.*’ (Isa. 

XV. 2 . Amos viii. 1 0). 

Some suppose this alludes to the head being uncovered. I was not a little 
astonished in the East, when I first heard a man called a bald head, who had a 
large quantity of hair on his head : and I found, upon inquiry, it was an epi* 
thet of contempt ! A man who has killed himself is called a bald-headed 
suicide!** A stupid fellow, “a bald-headed dunce.” Of those who are 
powerless, ** What can those bald heads do ?’* Hence the epithet has often 
been applied to the missionaries. Is a man told his wife does not manage 
domestic matters well ; he replies, as if in contempt of himself, ** What can 
a bald head do ? must he not have a wife of the same kind ?” 

Let a merchant, or any other person, who is going on business, meet a man 
who is rca/fy bald, and he will assuredly refuse to attend to the business; and 
pronouncer if he dare, some imprecations on the object of his hatred. Some- 
times he will repeat the proverb, Go, thou bald head, pilferer of a small 
fish, and sucker of bones cast away by the goldsmith.” Call a man a mottiyan^ 
t. c, bald head (which you may do though he have much hair), and then abuse, 
or sticks, or stones, will be sure to be your portion. Thus, the epithet implies 
great scorn, and is given to those who are weak or mean. 

Without multiplying our extracts, enough has been adduced to shew that 
Biblical criticism is likely to be considerably aided by Mr. Roberts’ useful 
and unpretending work, in .which we find his promise fully redeemed, 
namely, that there is nothing political or sectarian ” in it. 


DR. MORRISON. 

TO TIIK EDITOR. 

Sir : I can by no means concur in opinion with “ A Chinese Student ” (last 
vol., p. 270), that it would be desirable to incorporate the Chinese library of 
the late Dr. Morrison with other Chinese libraries ; although I quite agree 
with him, that it ought to be, and I have no doubt that ultimately it will be, 
secured for the British nation, and deposited in their museum. The same 
considerations which, it may be presumed, influenced Sir George Staunton to 
stipulate for the conservation of his library in its entirety, would have equal if 
not additional weight in the case of Dr. Morrison’s collection. The articles 
contained in these libraries must be considered not merely as books collected, 
but as selections made, and having the impress of the selector’s judgment upon 
each separate article, to vouch for its genuineness and relative value, in illus- 
tration of some department of Chinese science and literature. The amazing 
extent of Chinese literature, far surpassing that of any nation in Europe, 
renders such a voucher the more necessary; and this peculiar feature of value 
would, I apprehend, be altogether lost, were these libraries incorporated with 
collections of Chinese books made by other collectors, — by men of other 
minds, and with, in some respects, very difierent views from theirs : Dr. 
Morrison’s library, in particular, according to my view of it, will be a living 
memorial of him, highly valuable to the future students in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and not less so to those who have before them the religious and moral 
state of the Chinese, as well as our commercial relations with the empire. 

V ol. 1 7 .No.65. H 
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In pointing out the oversights,’' as your correspondent denominates them, 
in my Memoir of Dr. Morrison, he has not referred to any English and Chi- 
nese dictionary similar to Morrison’s in the systematic arrangement to which I 
referred. He mentions the Chinese and French Dictionary of De Guignes as 
in some points similar in its structure to Morrison’s. In some respects it is 
so, but not in all ; for Morrison, who in his preface has pointed out several 
material errors of De Guignes, appears to have formed the plan of his own 
work on a comparison of the most celebrated Chinese philological works with 
those of the Roman Catholic missionaries, and to have adapted it to general 
use by combining, as far as practicable, the principle of arrangement according 
to the radicals with that of arrangement under the letters of the European 
alphabet, without reference to their ideal affinities. His not having adopted 
the proposed arrangement of Montucci, (of whom, and of all other students 
of Chinese, he a1wa3's expressed himself with the most earnest wishes for their 
Success), is a sufficient proof that, in his very competent judgment, it was 
either impracticable, or not likely to be productive of the advantages which 
your correspondent assumes would have resulted from it ; and either of these 
is, I submit, a sufficient reason for its rejection. 

If the “ Chinese Student ” will refer to the second part of the Dictionary, 
he will find that the words “ Chinese and English arranged alphabetically,” 
which he has quoted as my description of that part, are neither more nor less 
than Dr. Morrison’s ow^n words, employed by him in describing the contents 
of that part ; and if he will carefully examine that part of the Dictionary, 
which as a student he ought to have done before he hazarded a criticism 
founded upon it, he will find that most of the tables, which form the second 
volume of that part, are arranged alphabetically, under the letters of the 
English alphabet ; and that that volume also contains English explanatory 
words similarly arranged. 

Your correspondent is not more fortunate in his reference to the paragraph 
about the Japanese alphabet, which he quotes as mine, from p. ^07- That 
paragraph, he will perceive, if he refers to it, is in quotations ; and it was in 
fact written by a Chinese student, or more properly a Chinese scholar, of very 
high rank on the East-India Company’s late Canton establishment; and is, I 
feel persuaded, perfectly intelligible to scholars, whether your correspondent 
can comprehend it or not. 

My remark that " more recent writers on China have not failed abundantly 
to avail themselves of Morrison’s View of China for Philological Purposesy^ 
was not designed to apply to Klaproth, but to GutzlaflT: yet the probability is, 
that Klaproth did not hesitate to avail himself, in 1833 and 1824, of inforina* 
tion which Morrison had given to the European world in 1817 ; and that pro- 
bability is, I conceive, not at all diminished by Klaproth’s abrupt and offensive 
denial of the accuracy of Morrison’s computations of chronology. Klaproth’s 
declaration that those computations are ** thoroughly and completely false^^ 
appears to me to rest solely on the comparative credit of himself, the declar- 
ant, and Dr. Morrison. This, in my judgment, furnishes a sufficient reason 
why Morrison never himself formally replied to it, in Europe ; but left his re- 
putation in the hands of his European friends. He must have felt that, in 
China, where the most competent judges would be found, there would not 
be two opinions on the subject; but, on the contrary, that those persons 
who were best able to decide, would unitedly sustain his statement ; and with 
this assurance he would naturally feel indisposed to waste his time, to the 
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neglect of more useful employment, in attempts at keeping up the ball of 
controversy in so distant a field as Europe. 

There are other circumstances in the case, which would strengthen this deter- 
mination. He was aware how far from candid were the motives of the critic. 
It would be In. his recollection, as it was in that of his intimate friends in 
England; that, on his arrival in this country, early in the year 1824, Klaproth 
came with the greatest speed, from Paris to Berner’s Street, London, there 
to do homage to Morrison as the first Chinese scholar of the age, and that he 
was then and there politely received, but, unfortunately, not gratified in all his 
unreasonable wishes ; in consequence of which, he returned to France splenetic 
and dissatisfied. 

Klaproth’s critique on Morrison’s chronology is not the only instance, since 
1825, in which he has, quite as offensively, assailed the opinions or conclu- 
sions of our philologist. In a paper, which was printed in your miscellany in 
1827> Vol. I., p. 817» he describes as absurd, and affects to sneer at, the 
usual interpretation of Chung-Kwo^ * the middle kingdom or empire,’ ns 
given by Morrison ; remarking, that a sailor or a coolie of Canton may^ indeed^ 
give such an explanation^ but it is for the understanding of those who interrogate 
him to adopt or reject it*^ Yet this interpretation, which was very properly 
at the time defended by you in a note on Klaproth’s paper, is now perfectly 
well known to be the true interpretation, by persons who are, or have been, 
resident in China, and whose daily intercourse with the natives, of different 
classes, and access to the literature of the country, seem to preclude even 
the possibility of their being in error respecting the meaning of a phrase in such 
constant use. Should any of your readers wish for satisfaction on this subject 
they may, I apprehend, obtain it, by taking the trouble to read the recent pro- 
clamations, and papers connected with them, of Governor Loo. I am per- 
suaded that few persons, who have read those papers, will long remain in 
doubt respecting the meaning which the Chinese attach to the phrase Chung* 
Kwo. 

Your readers may also refer with advantage to your above-mentioned note 
on Klaproth’s paper, which exposes, not only his want of candour, but some 
of his errors, particularly his having understood the phrase “ progenitor of 
mankind ” to mean MahomeU 

The omission of the Life of Milne, in my list of Dr. Morrison’s works, was 
accidental, and occasioned, as were some other unimportant omissions, by the 
haste with which the paper was put together. In referring again to Dr. Morri- 
son’s list of his own early publications, appended to the sermon preached at 
Hoxton in 1825, the Life of Milne does not appear— -probably because it was 
then out of print. 

Thos. Fisheb. 

In the Chinese Student’s letter (last vol. p. 271, line 2), there is an error 
of the press, which affects the sense materially. Instead of is not, however, 
superior to what it was ten or twelve years ago, and still inferior,” it should 
be, " is now, however superior to what it was ten or twelve years ago, still 
inferior,” &c. 
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MAY SONGS. 


A Wifi^coME TO Mat. 

Akd is the stormy winter past. 

And art thou. Charmer, come at last. 

With cheek that blushes, eye that glows, 

Lip of beauty like the rose ? 

When snow the meadows' green doth hide. 
The black mist shrouds the hill. 

And tlie forest stream is still. 

Where dost thou abide ? 

In a mild Elysian clime. 

Gardens ever in their prime ? 

Or sleepest thou the winter through, 

Till the birtli of vernal dew. 

In some ivory palace fair. 

Lull’d by perfumes rich and rare ; 

No horn that blows, no step that waits, 

At the Enchanted Golden Gates ? 

Idle all my thoughts and vain, 

Since thou with Love art come again, 
Scattering thy dewy hair. 

Like early blossoms on the air. 

Then haste, sweet Friend, --appear ! — appear 
A thousand voices call thee here. 

Shower thy bloom on field and tree, 

Daisies on the sunny lea ; 

Bring to Grief its hour of rest. 

Music to the linnet’s breast ; 

And a peaceful heart to roe ! 

Dear Spirit of the gentle May, 

Not, as in the olden days. 

The morning waketh to thy praise 
Tlie poet’s voice, the minstrel’s lay» 

Biting care and noisy strife 

Have drowned the whispers of the pipe. 

No merry bands dance out to meet thee. 
With joyful chants and flowers to greet thee ! 
And faded he, whose silvery song 
Welcomed thee, and wish’d thee long,* 

And clos’d the meek-enamour’d eye 

* Milton, in his song on May Morning 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who firom her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May ? 

» • • • 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
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May Songs, 

Of him, 'ivhoBe rural melodj 
Sung the •* Court of Faeiy ;**• 

Wandering with the elfin Queen, 

At moonlight, on the haunted green, 

With many a young and gallant Fay, 

On Hipeut Hill, to gather May. 

Yet not forlorn thy shrine shall be, 

Tho* poor the garland brought by me ; 
Thou dost my drooping tlioughts renew, 
JLiike pining flowers with honey -dew : 
How can I choose but sing of thee ? 

So unto the sick man’s eyes 
Fragrant fields and woods arise. 

Till the chamber, lone and drear. 

Pours sweetest music on his ear ; 

The May-crown on bis head is bound. 
Yellow cowslips deck the ground. 

While his native village-stream 
Murmurs gently through his dream. 

Welcome, then !— Uie hawthorn pale 
Gleametb softly, like the sail 
Of some glittering fairy.boat. 

That on the purple sea doth float ; 

With silver oars ttie waves tliat beat, 

Like the falling of w*hite feet. 

Cheering its journey o*er the foam. 

To its calm Elysian home ! 

Nor sweet alone the flow’ry light. 
Pleasant too the silent night. 

Creeping o’er the cloudless skies. 

Like sleep upon the lover’s eyes. 

Then with thee, beloved May, 

To the verdant woods I stray. 

Where the quiet moonbeams shine 
Through the shading eglantine ; 

Forgot each thought of pain and grief. 
With the Lady of the Leaf.'-f* 

Welcome then unto our bow’rs. 

Queen of Smiles, and Queen of Flow’rs ! 
Thus we hail thee with our song — 

And bless thy name, and wish thee long. 

• Michasl Drayton, in J^fytnpindea, or the Court of FaSry 
At midnight, the appointed hour. 

And for the queen a fitting bow’r. 

Quoth he, is that fair cowslip flower 
On Hipeut Hill that groweth ; 

In all your train there’s not a Fay, 

That ever went to gather May, 

Rut she hath made it in her way. 

The tallest there that groweth. 


i See Thf rimnernnii thf^ heafol Dry den, among his imitations of I'hai.rer. 
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Afay Songs. 


A Paayea to Virtue fob a Lady in her Sfrimg. 

ShCj she it is in darkness shines, 

*Tis she, that still herself refines. 

By her own light to every eye : 

More seen, more known, when Vice stands by : 

And tho* a stranger here on earth. 

In Heavm she hath her right of birth. 

JB. Jonton*t Masque of •IPteasure reconciled to Virtue,* 


Guardian Angel, who dost glide 
For ever by the Christian's side, 
Breathing from thy hallow’d face 
Sunshine through tlie darkest place — 
Let this maiden be thy care. 

Make her holy, as she’s fair 1 
Let no thought of guile or sin. 

Creep her spotless breast within, 

Nor evil wind, nor unkind show’r. 
Blight her bosom’s gentle flower. 

Still thy wakeful vigil keep 
O’er her soft and trusting sleep ; 

With thy pure celestial light. 

Gilding the visions of the night. 

Lead her to the Spring of Truth,* 

In the morning of her youtli ; 

Sweeter far than poet’s dream, 

The flowing of that heavenly stream ; 
Shining to the pilgrim’s eye 
In life’s desert, never dry — 

Not with Nature’s self to die ! 

So, when winter o’er her head 
The snows of many years hath shed. 

And Age’s bony, wrinkled hand, 

Points unto the shadowy land ; 

Still her comforters may be 
Thy mild voices, Memory ! 

Bringing store of fresh’ning flow'rs 
From life’s early April bowers ; 

Flow’rs that need no summer.ray 
To keep their beauty from decay. 
Thoughts of balm to wounds applied ; 
Tears of anguish often dried ; 

Fainting spirits taught to borrow 
Peace in sickness, hope in sorrow ! 

The fairest wreath for youth iu bloom — 
Ttie brightest garland for its tomb ! 


« The Waters of Life. 
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THE ALLAHABAD INSCRIPTION. 

Da. Mill has transmitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a Supplement to 
his Historical Remarks on the Allahabad Inscription No. 2, given in our Jour- 
nal for February, which we extract from the Society’s Journal : — 

** In enumerating the few historical names that remain of the dynasty or 
dynasties, to which I conceive that the Allahabad Inscription, No. 2, may pos- 
sibly belong, I confined myself to such as are authenticated by ancient testi- 
mony : in which I am not aware of any omission, except that of two kings, 
whom the researches of Professor Wilson have supplied : viz. Sahasanka, who 
appears from the Visva Frakdm to have reigned at Canouje somewhei e in the 
tenth century ; and Kora, so called by the Mahometan writers, who was con- 
temporary with Mahmud Ghaznavi, in the eleventh.* It is, however, scarcely 
pardonable to omit all reference to a series of names with which so indefati- 
gable an investigator as Colonel Tod thinks he has filled the chasm in question, 
in that most valuable and elaborate contribution to oriental and general litera- 
ture, the “ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan.” The Annals of Marwar, 
contained in his last volume, might well indeed be expected to throw some light 
upon this subject, since it was by the remains of the Rahtore family that last 
reigned at Canouje, by two grandsons of the unfortunate Jaya Chandra, that 
this still subsisting principality of the solar race was fixed in Central India, 
near the beginning of the 13th century, and escaped for several ages the notice 
of the Musulman princes who had subverted the ancient Hindu monarchies of 
the north. The professed records of the earlier periods of the family yet re- 
main, in the hands of the bards and other dependents of these princes, at Mar- 
war : and these traditional legends always deserve attention, though they can- 
not for various reasons command historical belief. 

“ These chronicles all connect in a loose manner the solar race in the per- 
son of Sumitra (about the sixtieth from Rama), the last prince of Ayodhya 
mentioned in the Puranas, with the sovereignty of the Rahtore family at 
Canyacubja — thence proceeding hastily to the defeat and death of Jay Chand, 
or Jaya Chandra, and the flight of his grandsons Seoji and Satram to Marwar; 
— after which, they begin to wear the appearance of circumstantial history. 
Some of them, however, assume an aspect of chronological definiteness at the 
period of Nayn Pal (Nayana Pala), whom they represent as having conquered 
Canouje in the year of Vicramaditya 526, or A.D. 470, from king Ajipala, a 
descendant of Ajamidha, of the Lunar race, which race they represent as 
having held the sovereignty of Canyacubja or Gadhipura, from the fabulous 
times of Gadhi, father of Visvamitra, to whom its foundation is generally 
ascribed, down to this comparatively recent period. From this Nayn Pal, the 
Marwar chroniclers give a genealogical series of twenty generations to the 
unfortunate Ja3'a Chandra, thus filling the interval from A.D. 470 to 1193. 
Some observed incongruities in the testimony on which this series is given have 
not prevented Colonel Tod from attaching to the former date, and to the whole 
genealogy, a credit which he does not appear to give to any names preceding 
Nayn Pal in the same genealogical rolb. He takes it for established fact that 
the Rahtore family thus reigned for seven centuries at Canouje, and that this 
was the only principality of the solar race that ever occupied that ancient seat 
of Hindu empire. 

* To these I might add the name of Vira-Sinha-Ddra, who is said, at a period somewhat earlier, to 
nave granted to the request of A 'disdra, king of Bengal, the five orders of Cdnyacutja Brahmans, 
from whom the present brahmans of Bengal are descended. 
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^ The exhibition of this genealogy, as given by Colonel Tod, side by side 
with the testimony of indubitable Sanscrit monuments brought to light by 
Colebrooke, Fell, and Wilson, as to the actual reign of the Rahtore princes at 
Canouje, will bring to the test these assertions of the bards and panegyrists of 
the royal house at Marwar. It will be seen that it needs not the absence of 
the names of Yasovarman and Sahasanka (who certainly reigned at Canouje 
within the limits of these seven centuries), to prove this genealogy destitute 
of all historical authority. 


Colonel Tod's Rajasthan, 

Vol. ii. pp. 5, 6, 7. 

Nayana-pala conqueror of Canouje — 
A.D. 4<70, and thence sumamed Cama- 
dhvaga, with all his descendants who 
follow. 

Padarata or Bharata* his son, king of 
Canouje. 

Punja, do. do. 


Dharma-bhumbo, do. do., whose twelve 
brothers were also founders of great 
Rajput families. 

Aji-cbandra, do. do. 

Udaya-chandra, do. do. 

Nripati, do. do. 

! , 

Keiiaka^sena* do. do. 

Sahasra-siUa, do. do. 

Megha-sena, do. do. 

Vira-bhadra, do. do. 

D6va-sena, do. do. 

Vimala-sana, do. do. 

D4na-s4na, do. do. 

Mukunda, do. do. 

Bhudu? do. do. 

R^ja-sena, do. do. 

Tripala, do. do. 

Sri-Punga, do. do. 

Vijaya-chandra, do. do. 

Jaya-chandra, do. do. 


Inscriptions published in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vols. ix. and xv. 


Yasorigraha, or Sri.pala, whose 

Mahi'Chandra, was hither of 

1 

son 

Chandra- Deva, who became by 

A. D. 

conquest king of Canouje 
about 

1072. 

1 

Madana-pdla, his son, who suc- 


ceeded, 

1 

Govinda-chandra, do. do. 

1 

1096. 

1120. 

1 

Vijaya-chandrai do. do. 

Jaya-chandra, do. do, 

1144. 

1160. 


Hence it appears, that the Marwar authorities are correct only as to the 
unfortunate Jaya Chandra, who died A.D. 1193, and his father Vijaya Chandra, 
who died in 1168. Respecting all his ancestors, they are altogether wrong, and 
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have expanded into seven centuries a dynasty which lasted but 120 years ; for 
the same inscription, which relates the conquest of Chandra Deva, is utterly 
silent as to the crown of Canouje having been his by right of hereditary des- 
cent from Nayana Pala, or any other. We have therefore little reason to 
credit the Marwar chroniclers in the other part of their statement, viz. that 
this Rahtdre dynasty, thus reduced to one century, was the first and only dy- 
nasty of the solar race at Canouje. It is far more probable that princes of 
purer descent than they (whom Colonel Tod suspects on very probable grounds 
to be of partly Scythian origin) occupied that scat of empire from a period at 
least as early as that named by their chroniclers, viz. in the fifth century, or per- 
haps long before it. To some of these the kings mentioned in our inscription 
may have belonged, whom these authorities, if admitted as true, would exclude 
altogether. 

“ A greater assistance might perhaps be obtained from Colonel Tod, had he 
given us the Jain inscription, to which he alludes in pp. 140 and 211 of the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, as written in an 
ancient character (ver\’ probably that of our inscription) long disused in India, 
but known to the Jain hierarchs, and of which he promises to the society a key. 
For this inscription relates to a certain Avanti Raja or Lord of Ujjayini, called 
Chandragupta, and is dated in the year 427»* which if applied to the era of the 
great monarch of that city, Vicramadilya, will be A.D. 371 » but if applied to 
the Jain era of Mahavira, will be B.C. 106. But the localities specified in the 
Allahabad pillar all seem to indicate a Gangetic kingdom rather than one whose 
centre is at Oujein. 

“ In the line of the Choban princes of Ajmcir, closed by the name of the 
heroic Prithu-Rai, (who possessed himself in the 12th century of the ancient 
kingdom of Indrapristha or Delhi, only to be tlie last Hindu prince that ever 
reigned there) wc find a Chandragupta, son of Muhasinha and grandson of 
Munikya-Hai, the latter a king of some celebrity, whose date is fixed to A.D. 
61)5. But the mention of these names, together with that of the son and 
successor in the kingdom, which is not Samudragupta but Pratapa-Sinha, is 
alone sufficient to remove all idea of this being the Chandragupta of our in- 
scription ; even without recurring to the decisive reason, that the Agni-kula 
class of Xattriyas, to which this Chauh ana family belongs, is excluded as com- 
pletely as the Lunar race from the character here assigned, of ‘ children of 
the Sun.’ The lust reason excludes also a more ancient Chandragupta, who, 
as Colonel Tod informs us, stands before Manikya-Rai, in the long line 
(which he has not published) of the Chohans’ descent from their remote 
ancestor, Agni-Pala: though this prince, if real, may very possibly be the Lord 
of Oujein, who is the subject of the Jain inscription already alluded to (T. R. 
A. S. vol. i. p. 140). 

The same reason prevents us from profiting by another tradition often 
repeated by the same learned inquirer, both in his Annals of Rajasthan and 
his contributions to the R. A. S. Transactions^ relating to another celebrated 
branch of the Agni-kula Xattriyas, the Pramaras. One tribe of this Rajput 
race, the Mori^ is in the habit at this day of claiming for their own the cele- 
brated Chandragupta Maurya^ founder of the dynasty so called at Palibothra, 
in the days of Seleiicus Nicator. The account given by all the ancient San- 
scrit authorities of the origin of that name is very different from this, viz. that 
it is the patronymic noun derived from the Sudra damsel Mura, of whom'the 

* On the eecond mention Colonel Tod apparently from Inadvertency, makes the date of this 
monument AiiO, i. e. thirty-nine years later than before. 

Astai.Journ ,N.fc?.VOL.17.N o.fi5 . 
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king Nanda Mahapadma became enamoured (being himself also of half-blood , 
the offspring of the Lunar prince Mahananda by a slave girl)/ and thus became 
the father of Chandragupta, who afterwards succeeded by extirpating, with 
the Machiavelian Brahman’s aid, his nine more legitimate brethren. This 
account is so universal — and it is so visible also even in the inverted accounts 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, and others in the west, 
(making Sandracottus the offspring of a queen and a'.barber, instead of a king 
and a barber's daughter), that it requires no ordinary attachment to the later 
chroniclers of Rajasthan to set aside these statements, by making this king a 
member of a noble tribe of the purest Rajputs, to make him consequently 
unconnected altogether with those Nandas whom he succeeded or displaced — 
and even to suspect the word Maurtfo^ (as Colonel Tod does, T. R. A. S. i. 
211), to be an interpolation for Mori. There may, however, be a Chandra- 
gupta to whom such a tradition points with partial truth ; and such 1 should 
have suspected to be the conquering Chandragupta of our column, but for the 
objeciion of family above stated. 

Upon the whole, our researches for the subjects of this inscription in the 
records of Northern and Central India, seem to be hitherto unsuccessful, not- 
withstanding the various Chandraguptas that have appeared there. Of the 
name Samudragupta, I have not yet seen any trace; but to facilitate* the pro- 
gress of future inquiries, it may be useful to exhibit synoptically the genea- 
logical facts which the pillar supplies. 

Gupta, Rfiia of the Solar Race. 

I 

I Licchavi, a private 

Ghatotkacha, do. Rajput, wdiose daughter 

I was 


Chandragupta, do ^ Ciimiira Devi, Sanlmrica. an inde- 

and Sovereign, wile of the king. pendent princess, w'hosc 

daughter was 

Samudragupta, ♦ A Queen, 

Raja and Sovereign, I name unknown. 


A royal issue expected at the date of 
the inscription, (line 18). 

** Another consideration, however, which should not be overlooked in this 
research, is the name of the contemporary king, mentioned, in line 17 of the 
inscription, as having been overcome, together with several inferior princes, 
by Samudragupta. The king is called Dhananjaya, and is described as of the 
race of Ugrasena, i. <?. most probably the celebrated king of Mathura so 
called, the father of Cansa, who was slain by Crishna, and was, like his ene- 
my, of the great lunar family of Yadu. Now, in inquiring who this king could 

be, the Dhanjye or Dhananjaya, who is mentioned by Abul Fazil at 

the head of the royal lists of Malwa, as having founded a dynasty there about 
2,000 years before, should appear as much out of the question as the fabulous 
Arjuna, who also bore the same name. Yet this prince, — who in Abul Fazil’s 
list (Ayin Acbery, voL ii. p. 54) has a Salivahan for his grandson — is identified 
by Colonel Wilford, with a Dhananjaya, mentioned in the royal lists of Ra- 
ghunatha, as having sprung from a temple in the peninsula of India, and thence 
attacked and slain a king named Aditya, and then reigned at Ujjayin : and on 
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the strength of this last tradition, he is identified also with the great Saliv^hana 
himself, the founder of the era A. D. 78, because this latter is celebrated as 
the foe of and destroyer of the celebrated Vicramaditya ! (Sec A&, Res. voi. 
ix. pp. .134, 135> 140, 141). The authorities from which the age, and family, 
and reign of this Dhananjaya might perhaps have been obtained, are so loosely 
cited by this very learned but fanciful writer, and so mixed up with his own 
evidently groundless and inconclusive deductions of identity, that we can 
derive no aid from them in determining whether he be the king mentioned on 
the column or not, or what could be thence safely concluded concerning the 
age of the inscription. 

A curious fact was announced to the Society, by the Secretary, at the meet- 
ing of the 1st October, namely, the perfect identity of the inscriptions of the 
Laf/i of Feroz Shah at Delhi, Bhim Sen’s Lath at Allahabad, and the column 
bearing the same name near Bcttiah \ 


ANECDOTE FROM ARABIAN HISTORY. 

When FazUhen-Ma-ad was the chieftain of Naushapun, and all Khorasan was 
under his authority, there w'as a dreadful famine in the land; and the scarcity 
was so great, that the rich suffered almost as much as the poor, for bread was 
not to he had for money : many, indeed, had their granaries full, but, either from 
parsimony, or an apprehension that it might not last them till they had another 
good harvest, not one of them would sell the smallest portion. 

The people, in their distress, went to the mayor and insisted upon his going 
to the governor, and urging him to open his magazines, that the cooks and 
bakers might be supplied, and that they and their families might be saved from 
death. Ho proceeded, accordingly, to the palace, followed by a noisy mul- 
titude ; and Fazi, who observed their approach from an upper chamber, where 
he was feasting, was quickly aware of their object : so, when the mayor came 
ill, he addressed him in anger, and asked what he meant by bringing such a 
rabble to disturb him in his pleasures ? The mayor humbly set forth the misery 
of the people, and the ruin which would fall upon the country ; and earnestly 
besought him to set the example of opening his granaries, lest the people 
should perish. “ Get along,” said Fnzl ; you are an old fool, and do not 
know your duty. Send away this mob, and do you set them an example of 
obedience to authority.” Then, going to a window, he called out to the 
famished people and said, “ How now, you ignorant varlets ! can I help the 
famine ? It is the will of God ; and if you have lost his favour, 1 dare say it is 
tor your sins. The famine is not yet so hard as it was upon the brethren of 
Joseph ; when it is, you may bring me your wives and children, and sell them 
for com ; and then 1 will supply you. So now depart.” 

Upon this, the disconsolate people left the gates, beseeching God to pity 
them, and calling down curses upon the hard-hearted tyrant. 

But a dervise, who was among them, got upon the steps, and addressing 
them in a loud voice, said : “ Do not grieve at his answer ; but rather rejoice 
that your deliverance is at hand. No man could utter such words, unless he 
were forsaken by God, and doomed to perdition. His end will soon come.” 

And the words of the dervise were fulfilled. For that very night, while 
Fazl was rejoicing in the gain that he should make by his corn, and eating the 
more greedily, as he thought of the famine, a lump of meat stuck in his 
throat ; and, after rolling some time in agony on the floor, he died. 

. Next day, the granaries were thrown open ; plenty was restored, and the 
city was filled with thanksgiving. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OI,D INDIAN OFFICER. 

No. V. — The Jcggleus. 

Bofi. By St. George. I was the first man that entered the breach ; and had 1 not effected it with reso- 
lution. 1 had been slain if I had had a million of lives. 

Ed. Knotc. ’Twas a pity you had not ten, a cat’s and your own, I’faith. But was it possible ? 

Bob, 1 assure you (upon my reputation) 'tla true. 

Dsn Jonbon. 

Upon one occasion of visiting our entertaining friend, the colonel, we 
found him a little excited. The barrister asked whether he had met with 
Jeronymo again, or seen a ghost ? 

“ By said he, beginning with liis usual expletive ; J don't 

know what to think. But listen. liOst night, as I was about to leap into 
my cot, 1 found my place occupied by a slender, delicate, pretty-shaped 
samp (snake), who looked at me with prodigious coolness, as much as to 
say, “ come here if you dare.” 1 just turned about for my sabre, — there it 
is, as flexible as a rattan, and as keen as a razor, — intending to make a 
crucial incision in the rascal,— when he vanished ; but where and how, hang 
me if I can tell. I was exceedingly puzzled to know how he got in or got 
out, seeing that there was no breach in the wall or floor practicable for 
him. 1 kept awake all night meditating upon this strange affair. Men- 
tioning it to my Kitmudgar this morning, he recommended me to send for a 
sampooii. 1 did so, and after this black fellow had piped a bit, making a 
strange fuss, out came my sleek-looking bed-fellow, as unconcerned as pos- 
sible, and apjiaiently on intimate terms with the sampoorl, for he let him 
handle him, and jumped as delightedly into liis basket as a stickleback does 
into a boy's bottle.” 

The same snake, colonel ? ” 

“ Aye, the very same : 1 could swear to every spot or streak upon his 
hide.” 

Our old friend continued for some time to enlarge upon this incident, and 
it led us insensibly into conversation upon the dexterity of these Indian 
psylliy and from thence we naturally came to speak of tlie jugglers, of 
whom, indeed, the .sampooris constitute a variety. 

Every individual of our little party had some fact to relate, almost incre- 
dible to others, ^\'hic•h he had witnessed with his “ faithful eyes.” Flowers 
and trees made to grow instantly, to vary their species, their blossoms, 
their fruit ; metals transmuted before the sight from the basest to the most 
precious ; animals mutilated, mangled, every spark of vitality extinguished, 
and fortliwith restored to perfect being ; men sitting upon nothing, mounting 
into the air upon nothing, rolling unhurt amidst sharp spears, sabres, spikes, 
and knives ; in short, there was scarcely an impossible thing, which some 
of us had not seen actually performed by the jugglers w'ho frequent the 
Eastern courts, of whose extraordinary skill no idea can be formed by 
those who have merely witnessed the vulgar exploits of European con- 
jurors. 

The barrister, who referred. all preternatural appearances to natural 
causes, took occasion to draw an argument from the dexterity of these 
jugglers in favour of the institution of castes. \ou perceive,” said be. 
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<< the vast accumulation of knowledge^ for it is nothing more, which is 
acquired by the intellect of successive generations being constantly directed 
to the same object, instead of being diverted to others, as amongst us. 
These jugglers,. — though we degrade them by such a denomination, I should 
rather say, these practical philosophers, — by confining their attention judi- 
ciously to one pursuit, have attained something like perfection in it ; and 1 
have little doubt that there are grounds for the assertion of the Sanchya 
])hilosophers, that mind may, by dint of thinking, become omnipotent over 
matter/’ 

An old civilian, one of the colonel’s intimates, but who had rarely hap- 
pened to join our symposia, here interposed. I cannot concur in the 
notion you seem to entertain,*’ said he, addressing himself to the barrister, 

‘‘ that the performances of these jugglers are the mere effects of skill on 
their part in practising deceptions upon us ; 1 fear their art lies deeper than 
the superficial causes to which you attribute it.” 

“ To what cause do you ascribe it?” enquired the barrister. 

To magic, undoubtedly.” 

Magic ! And what do you understand by magic?” 

Sorcery,” replied the civilian. 

“ 1 have no other idea of magic, or even sorcery, said the barrister, 
than that it is something done by sleight of hand ; a quickness in cheating 
the senses, which are generally lelied upon by mankind implicitly as the 
only criterion of what is offered to them ; w'hereas, the senses are in 
truth easily deceived ; and when their senses are deceived, vulgar minds 
become utterly helpless ; they have nothing to lean upon, and take refuge 
in supcrsiition : just as a savage, when he sees for the first time the effect 
of gunpowder, thinks he is in the presence of a spirit.” 

‘‘ Sir,*' rejoined the civilian, ‘‘ 1 am too old to unlearn the prejudices [ 
imbibed from my Bible. If our common Christianity is true, there must 
be wicked spirits in the universe, and I can conceive nothing more probable 
than that they should be ready, if permitted to do so, to lend their superna- 
tural aid to those who are daring enough to purchase it, whereby devils may, 
to a certain extent, counterwork the designs of Providence, and thereby, 
for a time, promote their own ends.” 

“ If we are to refer all the appearances for which we cannot satisfacto- 
rily account to diabolical agency,” observed the barrister, 1 fear the devils 
would have more business on their hands than they could well execute. 
What do you say to the various phenomena which philosophers cannot ex- 
plain — gravitation, electricity, magnetism, and certain chemical effects, the 
causes of which have hitherto been latent?” 

‘‘ I attribute them all,” said the old civilian, with firmness, “ to super- 
natural agency— to a beneficent power, where the operation is evidently for 
the good of man ; to a malevolent power, where the operation is bad or 
even equivocal. And 1 beg of you, sir, to consider,” he added, ** that 
amongst the instances in which effects are traced to specific causes, in a 
vast variety of cases, those causes are only intermediate or secondaiy. If 
1 ask a philosopher how it is that I can move my finger, he will entertain 
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me with an anatomical disquisition upon the mechanism of the body ; but if 
I pursue him with questions, he must acknowledge his ignorance of the phe- 
nomenon of life, or say it is the necessary result of organization, w’hich is 
pretty much the same thing. In short, sir, 1 am a believer in the existence 
of spirits and in the doctrine of supernatural agency in human affairs ; and 
I appeal to the universal consent of mankind to this doctrine in support of 
its reasonableness ; although 1 acknowledge that, in times of ignorance, and 
amongst weak people, it has been, like other sound doctrines, abused and 
exposed to ridicule.” 

The reply of the barrister was cut short by the colonel, who appeared to 
think that the conversation was growing too serious. Taking from his 
mouth a Persian kaleean (pipe), which had hitherto kept him silent, I 
can tell you a little about spirits,” said he. Observing our features upon 
the grin, “ It*s all true,” he abruptly exclaimed, “ so help . . ■ 

Well, W'ell,” observed the barrister; we know you sufficiently, 
colonel, to dispense with your oath. Proceed, I pray you.” 

The colonel proceeded accordingly. It was, I think, about eighteen 
years ago,— 1 was then in command of a company, and was leading a de- 
tachment into a part of the Vindyan range, where no European had hitherto 
been. My black fellows knew nothing of the country, and 1 could get no 
guide upon w’hom I could depend. The party we were in pursuit of were 
a set of plunderers, who were reputed to be magicians as well as thieves, 
and in every village, we heard terrifying accounts of their magical exploits. 
I am not superstitious, as you all know, and the Juggernaut affair will con- 
vince you 1 do not want nerve ; but 1 confess 1 began to catch a little of 
the all-overishness of those about me. 

“ Well, we went on. One night as I lay in my tent, wide awake, rumi- 
nating upon what I had heard, 1 saw, — it was no deception, by Jove, — a 
black figure, that began to expand itself to prodigious dimensions. 1 
started up and rubbed my e}es; when the figure re-oppered, and began to 
swell as before. 1 jumped out of bed, seized my sabre, and began to cut 
away ; but although the weapon went into every part of the carcass, it was 
like cutting jelly- Upon this 1 began to call out lustily, ordering my men 
to surround the tent, and some of them to enter. They saw me cutting 
away, but saw nothing else — they thought me mad. To make short of the 
matter, I became thoroughly, exhausted, and was laid upon my couch insen- 
sible. When I came to myself, 1 was told that a dark object, supposed to 
be one of the hill rascals, had been observed stealing about the skirts of the 
camp. The incident, — for why should I have made any secret of it? — 
spread amongst the men, and 1 had good reason to believe that, if I had ad- 
vanced an inch further, they would have deserted me. So I gave orders 
that we should march back, and this was the last order I gave them ; for I 
fell ill of a fever, and became delirious. When I recovered, 1 found that 
the retreat of the detachment had been imputed to orders given whilst I was 
non compos mentis^ and my lieutenant got a severe poor fellow. But 
it is remarkable that nothing more was heard of the magician-thieves, and I 
have no doubt that the being I battled with was their devil, and that some of 
my slashes must have hit him in a mortal place.” 
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You concur with nio, then/’ observed the civilian, ‘‘ in a belief in 
supernatural agency ? 

“ Why should 1 doubt it, after what I have told you ? But 1 have posi- 
tively talked with a demon.” 

The civiban, to spare the officer his usual attestation — which fell from him 
as expletives usually occur in conversation, merely to round a period, or 
adjust a phrase — humoured the joke, and begged he would relate to us the 
whole affair. 

‘‘ You must know,” said he, “ I once had a Moosulman in my service, 
who had acquired the whole science of dawut^ and taught me how to distin- 
guish spirits from men, in whose form they frequently mix with us, and, in 
the common phrase, literally ^ play the devil.’ One of the tests was the 
pronouncing a sort of unmeaning jargon of senseless Arabic— 
murbushin miirkudushin snhmushin muriushin m^lumushiny &c., to 
which, if the suspected person makes a reply in a false quotation from the 
Corany he is a demon. I tried this test upon a juggler, and the fellow bit, 
and told me privately that he was really a devil. 1 found him a pleasant 
jolly fellow, with nothing at all of the devil about him. He assured me 
that these jugglers could do more wonderful tricks than they really perform, 
were they not afraid of exciting suspicion. He seemed to lead a very happy 
life, though he hinted that there were some little inconveniences to be en- 
dured, of which he did not care to be particular.” 

** 1 wonder,” said the barrister, *^yoii did not get him to enlighten you a 
little on the nature of the soul, the state of future existence, and other 
matters, on which we lack information.” 

The colonel looked serious. I did ask him once,” said he, “what sort 
of a home he had. The fellow frowned as darkly as a thundcr-cloud, and 
quitted me hastily. I remember I was attacked that very night with an ery- 
sipelas, which 1 did not get rid till I saw him again, and made the amende. 

The civilian now became anxious to change the subject of conversation. 
He reverted to the subject of the jugglers of India, and mentioned some 
further instances of their art. He asked the barrister whether it was pos- 
sible to explain such performances upon natural principles, or to reconcile 
them with the doctrine that they were merely illusions of the senses. 

“ If we consider,” replied the barrister, “ the resources which these men 
possess in the knowledge of many physical secrets unknown to us, in the 
phenomena which we know, and presume them to be ignorant of, in their 
wonderful proficiency in sleight of hand, in the fallibility of senses sup- 
posed to be infallible, in the aid derived from the collusion of bystanders, 
and from the exaggerations of relators, we shall find that they have more 
advantages than we imagine at first sight they possess. I have hitherto 
seen no performance of theirs which I could not believe attributable to na- 
tural means, and beg therefore to retain my opinion.” 

The colonel was about to open a fresh budget of supernatural stories, 
M'hen the barrister, pleading an engagement, deferred the pleasure of hearing 
them till another opportunity ; and the old civilian looked approbation. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA.* 

Mr. M'Gregor Laird, the next witness, has been engaged in the construction 
of steam vessels, chiefly as steam proprietor, since 18^4. He has been to 
Africa with an expedition fitted out by a company at Liverpool, of which the 
witness was a partner, in consequence of Mr. Lander’s representation of the 
trade that might be opened with the interior. They built a wooden steam 
vessel of 160 tons, and a small iron one of 60 tons; the former of forty-horse 
power, the latter of fifteen ; with low pressure engines. They left Milford on 
the S8th July, and arrived in the river Nun on the 18th October, steaming and 
sailing. They took the vessels 350 miles up the Niger, when the large steamer 
got aground, and remained so from December till June ; the other vessel was 
afloat, and remains in Africa still. The mortality was so great, that most of 
the men died; a less proportion on board the iron vessel, on account of her 
coolness and freedom from smell. Iron vessels are not subject to be struck by 
lightning; they suffer less than wooden vessels from striking, are less liable to 
decay or corrosion, and draw less water, with greater capacity for stowage. 

The most proper measurement for sea-going steamer, for a long voyage, is, 
the beam one sixth of the length ; the depth two-thirds of the beam ; about 
2 ^ tons to one-horse power: say 155ft. long, 26ft. beam, 17^ ft- deep; the 
two engines, the diameter of the cylinder 52 inches ; the length of the stroke 
5 ft. 6 in. A wooden vessel of this measurement, 500 tons, 200-horse power, 
would stow 250 tons of fuel, consuming 16 tons of coal per da^^; her draught 
of water would be 12^ ft.; her rate of going about 1 li knots an hour. She 
could accommodate 200 soldiers, and, with them on board, carry 15 days’ 
fuel. 

The witness gave a great variety of details as to the construction, equip- 
ment, and cost of building and fitting out .steam-vessels- 

He stated that he had looked over the work published by Capt. Chesney 
on the Euphrates, and that he liad drawn up-a plan for the navigation of that 
river. An iron boat, 11 0 ft. long, 22 ft. beam, 7^ ft. deep, with a single engine 
of 38 in. cylinder, and 5i ft. stroke, equal to fifty-horse power, would carry 
ten days’ fuel, on three feet draught of water, and go twelve miles per hour 
in still water, and consume about five cwt. of coal per day. The witness 
could not recommend a steam-vessel of the size suggested by Capt. Chesney 
(60 tons), as, from experience in Africa, he found it almost impossible to com- 
bine speed with light draught of water, in a vessel of that size. He proposes 
that each steamer should carry a light copper galley on her quarter, by which 
the mails, when there was too little water for the steamers, might be forwarded 
to Bir : these galleys should be paddled, not towed Two sea-going steamers, 
of 600 tons, from Bombay to Bussorah, would cost J052,2OO ; two iron river 
boats, 11,600; two copper galleys, 45 ft. long, j£350; expenses of putting 
the boats together, ^4,000 ; the expense of two steamers out, j£5,000 : total 
prime cost at Bombay, ^73,150. The current yearly expenses, and for coals, 
would be ^20,130; and one third for perpetuating the property, on j&73,150, 
j£24,383; total annual expense J644,513. The distance from Bombay to Bus- 
sorah, Hillah, Hit, and Bir, is 2,750 miles, in 4.38 hours, delays excepted. The 
fuel required would be 248 tons, from Bombay to Bir, or 469 tons from Bom- 
bay to Bir and back again. The rate estimated is, from Bombay to Bussorah, 
7 miles an hour ; Bussorah to Hillah, 6 ; Hillah to Hit, 6 ; Hit to Bir, 5 Wit- 
ness calculates upon having monthly communications. 

The witness then delivered a detailed estimate of expenses ; the result of 
* Continued from last vol. p. 29G. 
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iivbich is that the prime cost from Bombay to Suez would be £85,500 ; from 
Bombay to Bir, £73,150 ; difference in favour of the latter £12,350; the 
yearly expense of the former would be £64,628, of the latter £44,513; dif- 
ference in favour of the latter £20,115 per annum ; the time from Bombay to 
Suez would be 438 hours, from Bombay to Bir, 397 ; the fuel, in the former 
route, 338 tons, in the latter only 248; 

Mr. Joshua Field, engineer, who has had much experience in the manufacture 
of steam-engines, was next examined. He gave in a table shewing, at one '^w, 
the probable speed to be obtained by application of engines of different powers 
in vessels of the same tonnage, and the length of time the^^ would be able to 
carry coal with each power on board. He recommends, as the proper mea- 
surement and power of a steamer, to go a long sea-voyage, 700 to 800 tons, 
having an engine of 180 or 200-horse power. Such a vessel would carry coal 
for 14 or 15 days, have a speed in still water of nine or ten miles an hour, and 
average eight in all weathers. The greatest proportion in tonnage and power 
for a steamer going a long voyage, is four tons per horse-power ; for a short 
sea-voyage, three tons, and for river-vessels, 2 tons. The smaller the power, 
the greater capacity is left for coal, but the less speed. Great power in small 
vessels gives great speed, but they carry a small quantity of coal. The greatest 
proportion of power would consume the least fuel, in equal distances, against 
winds and tides, but not in calms and fair winds. The same steamer could not 
go more than 2,000 or 3,000 miles without relay, or time to put the machinery 
in order : the more frequently they can be stopped to clean and adjust, the 
better they perform. Copper boilers are more durable than iron, and prefer- 
able for long voyages. 

The witness gave similar testimony to Mr. Laird, as to the preference of iron 
vessels to wood, especially in hot climates. He has no doubt that iron vessels 
on a larger scale could be made serviceable at sea, and that they will be before 
long. The effect of the iron on the compass might be neutralized by Professor 
Barlow’s method. 

A steam-vessel of 800 tons and 200-horse power, complete, would cost 
about £33,000; the annual expense, including coal, would be about £7,000. 

The witness had read Captain Wilson’s pamphlet on steam-navigation from 
Bombay ; previous to that, he should not have doubted the practicability of 
carrying on that navigation throughout the year, against the monsoon ; he 
should not advise attempting a navigation by steam against the S.W. monsoon, 
against such an opinion as Capt. Wilson’s. 

He had read Capt. Chesney’s report upon the navigation of the Euphrates, 
and he has seen nothing against the practicability of it in the report. 

Mr, John Hine, late assistant resident at Bagdad, was the next witness. He 
had resided at Bagdad fifteen years, and till 1818. Its commerce was rather 
flourishing ; it is a great mart, the commerce of these countries being collected 
there for conveyance to other parts. There was a great commerce with India; 
indigo and piece goods were brought thence ; they were brought by the Persian 
Gulf to Bussorah, and thence to Bagdad, by the Tigris, never now by the 
Euphrates ; formerly, there was commerce between Bagdad and Bussorah on 
the Euphrates ; it ceased about one hundred years ago. Before Bagdad and 
Bussorah were united, the commerce from India for Syria went up the Eu- 
phrates ; it was conveyed to Hillah through the Lemlun Marshes, when the 
river was high, and thence to Anna, and as far as Deir, on the Euphrates ; then 
It was transported on camels’ backs to Damascus and Aleppo. As soon as the 
two governments were united, the pasha was desirous of attracting all the 
commerce to his capital, Bagdad : -nd at first, it was conveyed up to Hillah 
AsiatJourn N.S.Vol.IT.N' K 
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by the Euphrates, and thence on camels* backs to Bagdad ; subsequently they 
built a lighter kind of boat, and found that, although the length of the Tigris 
was greater, they could bring merchandize cheaper and quicker by the Tigris 
than by the Euphrates, with the land-carriage from Hillah to Bagdad, forty 
miles from the Euphrates. The same political reasons now exist for drawing 
commerce to Bagdad. The authority of the governors of Bagdad extended 
from Mcrdin to tlie Persian Gulfbelow Bussorah, as far as the Euphrates, and 
ended above the Euphrates. Bir was not under the pasha’s jurisdiction, nor 
ElKaiin; Anna is. 

The Turks and Arabs are favourable to commerce. Of the two rivers, the 
Tigris is most easily navigable up to Bagdad : vessels contrive to come up at all 
times of the jxar, when the Euphrates is not navigable. About forty miles 
above Bagdad, there is a ridge of rocks rendering the Tigris impassable. There 
is a canal between the two rivers about forty miles below Bagdad ; but when 
the rivers are low it is not navigable. The boats are large, but they draw little 
water. Traders consider the Euphrates more insecure than the Tigris ; the 
boats are liable to be fired upon by little wandering tribes. Agreements might 
be made with the principal tribes, so that no obstruction would be given of con- 
sequence. By paying the dues all along the Euphrates, the navigation might 
be safe. The Arabs in the desert might occasionally come down to the north- 
ern parts of the river, and give some annoyance. Some of the Bedouins are 
very powerful ; they consider plundering meritorious All the families would 
not consider themselves bound by treaties with the principal tribes. The Anisi 
tribes of the desert would not ; they are constantly wherever they can get 
plunder. A compact must be made with all the tribes. The navigation of the 
Tigris is sometimes interrupted by little tribes, who come upon the river. The 
towns are secure. A sicam-boat, sufficiently armed, and with proper caution, 
could force a passage at all times; but the Arabs would fire from the banks. 
There are certain parts of the Euphrates where they might fire from the banks 
without being discovered ; they are very expert marksmen ; if they were de- 
termined to make an assault upon a .steam-boat, they could hit it. The 
expense of the bargains with the tribes from Bir to Bussorah would not exceed 
jB 1,000 a-year. If a good deal of merchandize were transmitted, they would 
expect more : probably, for every trip of the steamer, they would expect £200 
in presents. They would desire to get as much as they could. The principle 
they act on is to extort or plunder, whichever they get most by. A power in 
possession of Armenia could easily and ra|)idly descend with an armed expe- 
dition to the Gulf, by the river, on rafts. 

Mr. Robert Taylor, of the Madras Cavalry, who resided at Bagdad and at 
Bussorah, for a few months, in 1832, is acquainted with the state of the Eu- 
phrates as far as Korna, forty-two miles from Bussorah, from the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf. From Bussorah to Bagdad is perfectly practicable for steam 
navigation: there was a yacht, drawing six feet water, belonging to the resi- 
dent, continually going up and down, by the Tigris. Boats of the largest size 
can go in certain seasons up the Hie, a canal communicating between the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; but in the dry season (about two months) there is only 
two feet of water. The canal is 140 miles long. The Tigris is navigable at all 
times. The witness thinks there would be no difficulty along the Euphrates 
from the Arabs ; they will be conciliated by a small tribute, and purchasing 
their sheep and other articles they have to sell ; in that case, they would rather 
encourage than fight you. Witness’s father (Colonel Taylor) has communi- 
cated with the Montifige tribe, and they viewed the matter in a favourable 
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light. Generally speaking, the trade from Bussorah to Bagdad passes through 
the Hie canal, because that route is shorter and safer. There would be no 
danger to a British steam-boat going up the Tigris, if the Arabs were treated 
properly ; difficulties met with by Europeans are generally attributable to them- 
selves. The Arabs always spoke kindly of the English to witness. The opi- 
nion of Col, Taylor is very favourable to an uninterrupted communication as 
far as regards the Arab tribes. A treaty made with the Sheikh of the Aniza 
tribe, under which are most of the minor, would secure the latter ; they would 
feel compelled to abide by such treaty. 

The commerce from Bussorah to Bagdad and from thence to India, consists 
of raw silk, paper, horses, tobacco, wool, pearls, coffee, dates, and preserves; 
the merchandize from India is indigo, cloths of all sorts, shawls, and English 
manufactures. The goods are sent in bungalows, or native boats, from Bus- 
sorah to Bombay. The voyage from Bagdad to Bussorah takes seven or eight 
days ; back to Bagdad takes nearly six weeks, bccaiise it is against the current. 
The boats arc tracked up. There is trade from Bagdad through Persia to Kur- 
distan, and also to Syria ; the goods are native and Indian; they are sent over- 
land, with large bodies of armed men, so that the Arabs do not attack them. 

If steam-navigation were e.stabiished along the Euphrates, it would lead to 
a great increase of our comincree along the Tigris, and generally in other parts, 
and might be the means of civilizing the Arabs. The articles of commerce 
would be European cloth, knives, cheap guns and pistols, watches, and snuff; 
in return, the Arabs would give horses, sheep, cotton, and wool ; and the 
Turks, specie in Bagdad and Syria. The ex-Pasha, Daood, was very favour- 
able indeed to steam-navigation ; he proposed to cut a canal between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates to facilitate it, and his succes>>or, Ali Pasha would do the 
same, if the British government would establish steuni-iiavigation there. The 
influence of the Pasha would extend over the tribes from El Kaim to the mouth 
of the Gulf. If the Aniza tribes were friendly, that would secure the river 
up to Bir. 

Major Head was the next witness called. He made the voyage from India 
through the Red Sea, in and 1830, with the view of examining into the 
practicability of steam-navigation between England and India, by that route. 

There are two routes, of equal importance, one by ihe island of Socotra, 
and thence to Camoran, or some other intermediate station, between Soco- 
tra and Suez ; the other by having only one intermediate station between 
Suez and Bombay. Taking the Socotra route, as the safest and best to begin 
with, the distance from Bombay to Socotra, the first station, would be 1,137 
miles; Socotra to Camoran, oppo.site to Messena (Massuah), 835 miles; from 
Camoran to Cosaeir, 7115 miles and from Cosseir to Suez, 270 miles. From 
Bombay to Socotra could be done in 7i days: allow 2 days at Socotra; from 
thence to Camoran, 54 days; allow 2 days to replenish; from Camoran to 
Suez, 7 days ; making 24 days from Bombay to Suez. This would be the 
maximum in the N.E. monsoon. To cross Egypt from Suez to Cairo would 
require 2 days ; from Cairo to Alexandria 3 or 4 days ; total 6 days. From 
Alexandria to Malta, by a steamer, would occupy 6 days; and from Malta to 
Falmouth the packets take 14 days. Allowing 3 days* stoppage at Gibraltar 
and Malta, the journey from Bombay to England would be performed in 53 
days. The mails could proceed by the dah route from Bombay to Calcutta in 
9 days, and to Madras in ^ ; making the journey to the latter presidency from 
England 60 days, and to Calcutta 62. From Cosseir to Alexandria, instead of 
Suez, would make no difference in time. In the other route, by Aden, two 
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days are saved by having only one depot; which would make 22 days from 
Bombay to Suez, instead of 24. 

With respect to the expense of the two routes, the witness gave a variety 
of details, shewing that the total annual expense for a monthly communica- 
tion between England and India would be ^40,800. The witne.ss is of opinion 
that the vessels could go all the year round ; that they could go from Bombay 
to the Red Sea against the monsoons. For the latter opinion, he cited the 
testimony of Capt. Richards and Capt Johnston before the Bengal Steam- 
Committee, and the pamphlet of Capt. Wilson, who merely says, that a regu- 
lar steam communication, during the S.W. monsoon, between Bombay and 
Suez, is not practicable in a way to make the returns or advantages worth the 
expense.” 

The returns from the communication the witness computes at J05.5,1OO per an- 
num, without including any thing from Egypt, and calculating only five pas- 
sengers each trip, at £50 from Bombay to Egypt, leaving, after meeting the 
computed annual expense of £40,800, a profit of jC 14,300 a-year. 

The witness conceives that there would be much commerce by steam in the 
Red Sea ; he found a great desire for trade on both the Abyssinian and the 
Arabian coasts ; the people were suffering under the greatest difHciilties for 
want of European articles. At present, the trade is mostly conducted by 
caravans in the interior, which mode of conveyance increases greatly the cost 
of European articles. Amongst the wild Arabs, there was a great disposition 
to hold intercourse. By establishing Socotra as a depot, its trade would come 
very much to what it was in ancient times, when numbers of European mer- 
chants resided there. 

The witness is of opinion that a ship canal between Suez and the Mediter- 
ranean is perfectly practicable ; but he thinks a rail-road more for the benefit of 
Egypt, and that England would look with great jealousy upon a canal, with 
reference to India. The advantage of a canal depends upon political conside- 
rations ; its practicability is not doubted. If steamers could pass readily by 
the canal to the Eastern seas, it might give an hostile nation a command there. 
On the rail-road constructing between Cairo and Suez, it is intended to have 
locomotive engines ; they are preparing in England. The journey is to be 
performed within the day. The road will be afterwards carried to Alexandria. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges was examined. This gentleman has spent a 
great part of his life in the East. He has resided officially at Bussorah and 
Bagdad, and has been envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
King of Persia. At Bussorah and Bagdad, he bad many opportunities of 
making himself acquainted with the commerce and resources of the country. 
The commerce on the Tigris and Euphrates was then very considerable ; its 
great branches are now gone irrecoverably. The Company’s trade consisted of 
woollens, on which they invariably suffered a loss ; but combined with remit- 
tances, it was a gainful trade. If the Tigris and Euphrates were in the hands 
of persons who were wealthy and enterprizing, they are favourable to com- 
merce. 

Sir Harford thinks that arrangements might be made with the Arab tribes, 
so as to render them favourable to a commercial intercourse ; he has the best 
opinion of the Arab faith. The danger of the Arabs interfering would be no 
obstacle to a navigation of the Euphrates ; there is only one tribe of Arabs who 
could give any serious disturbance, that is the Khazaels ; they are bad enough ; 
they inhabit the marsh in which the Euphrates loses itself ; they have been 
always notorious for their bad faith; they frequently plunder passengers; but 
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they are always to be kept quiet with a few presents. He would not anticipate 
much extension of commerce, unless there was more wealth in the country 
than when he was there. In any plan of steam, you must begin with Con- 
stantinople, as there will be a great deal of jealousy there, unless properly 
explained. Sir Harford regards the Pasha of Egypt as a mere ephemeral 
being. 

A king’s frigate could go up to Bussorah, with the river in the lowest state. 
A British frigate and a French frigate came up in the witness’s time. 

( To be concluded next month.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — At the meeting of April 4th, Sir Alexander Johnston 
presided. Several donations were laid upon the table, amongst which were a 
Dutch History of the Original Settlements acquired by Holland in the Conti- 
nent and Archipelago of India. The Chairman took occasion to congratulate 
the meeting upon the election of M. Le Chevalier General Allard, M. Le Ge- 
neral Ventura, and M. Court, the French officers resident at the court of Run- 
jeet Singh, as corresponding members of the society, a token of acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the Society for the attentions bestowed by those gentlemen' 
on M. Jacquemont and Lieut. A. Burnes. Several resident members were 
admitted. 

The paper read to the meeting consisted of further selections from Capt. 
James Low’s valuable MSS., on the Tenasserini territory ; they related to the 
military habits of the people of Siam and Burma, as well as to the geographi- 
cal situation of the adjoining territories. 

The Chairman announced that the next meeting would be on the 9th of 
May, being the twelfth anniversary of the Society. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.^At the meeting of the 5th November, the following 
persons were balloted for, and duly elected honorary members: — Mekhara 
Meng, uncle to the king of Ava ; Professor Heeren, M. Klaproth, Professor 
Rosen, Sir John Herschell, Professor Buckland, and Colonel Sykes. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of a continuation of the late Mr. George 
Trebeck’s manuscript journals (Cashmir toCabul, May — June, 1823), presented 
by his brother, Mr. Charles Trebeck, who had at length recovered it through 
Mr. Fraser of Delhi. It is believed that other portions of his and of Moor- 
croft’s papers still remain up the country. Resolved, that the present portion 
be despatched forthwith to Professor Wilson, who is now engaged in publishing 
the former part of Moorcroft’s Journals, on the part of the Society. 

Read a letter from the Rev. J. Stevenson, on the subject of the Inscriptions 
engraved on the excavated temple at Karli, near P&na, which he has succeeded 
in decyphering with the assistance of the alphabet of the Allahabad monument 
published in the Journal As. Soc. It appears that the cave was excavated in 
A.D. 176, and that the work was done by command of a Raja, a descendant of 
Salivahan. 

Extracts of a private letter to the Secretary, from Capt. C. M. Wade, Political 
Agent at Ludiana, were read, enclosing a Memoir in French, by M. Court, an 
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officer in the service of Maharnja Ranjit Singh, detailing his operations on 
several other topes in the neighbourhood of that originally opened by General 
Ventura; one of them affording highly interesting results. Capt. Wade also 
forwarded a letter from Gen. Ventura himself, who, in continuation of his former 
important researches, has since collected upwards of five hundred ancient coins, 
which he has entrusted to M. Allard, for the Museum of Paris, politely offering 
their inspection and examination to the members of the Asiatic Society, as 
long as M. Allard may remain in the metropolis. ' 

A letter was read from Capt. Cautley, dated Delhi, the 14th October, descrip- 
tive of the collection of fossil bones made by Serjeant Dean, from the Jumna. 
Capt. Cautley gives the following additional particulars of the fossil bone 
deposit in the Sewdlik hills, and of the subterranean town to Behat: 

** The fossils are even now not only numerous but rich in the remains of a 
great variety of species. Saurian and Chelonian are most abundant : of the 
Saurian, the teeth of two varieties correspond very closely with the existing 
Alligator (or magar of the natives), and the Gbarial (or Garial of naturalists) : 
there appears to be a third variety of teeth of this order, as well as the jaw- 
bones of two of a smaller class of lacertine animals, one specimen of which is 
exceedingly interesting, consisting of the lower half-jaw, with one cheeU-tooth, 
well fossilized. Of Mammalia, three families are very distinct, Solipeda, 
Ruminantia, and Rodentia, the former in one solitary specimen of an incisor of 
some animal of the horse species, the second of a variety of teeth of deer, the 
third of rats ; besides these, there are a great variety of teeth, which, from want 
of experience and want of books of reference, I am unable to recognise. Some 
bones also, about which, for the reasons above-mentioned, 1 can say nothing. 
Two specimens of fishes’ vertebrae, and some undoubted teeth of Squalus, or 
some voracious species, will give some idea of the present state of my cabinet. 
Laying aside direct geological reasons, which may hereafter be best referred to, 
the great variety of remains already found in so short a period makes this dis- 
covery valuable. A further search on the line of mountains, of which the 
Sew&lik may be considered the centre, will, I have no doubt, establish the fact 
of the existence of these remains on the whole line. Lieut. Durand, of the 
Engineers, on a late visit to Nahun, was fortunate enough to meet with the 
stratum of marie or clay conglomerate on the north face of the mountain upon 
which the town of Nahun stands ; the remains therein discovered, in my 
opinion, identify it completely with the Sewalik stratum, the position of both 
being similar and in juxtaposition with the calcareous sandstone The fossils 
in the Nahun deposit, which Lieut. Durand has introduced us to, consist of 
tortoise, saurian, mammalia, and fish, exactly of a similar description to 
those found at the Kalowala Bass, the enamel equally perfect; and the more 
solid masses of bone as highly ijnpregnated with (hydrate of) iron. Lieut. 
Durand’s discovery is of a particular iritere.st, from its having at once esta- 
blished the formation of the Nahun connecting link, as at this point the low 
line of mountains skirting the Dhera and Karda Lhfina, impinge upon the 
great Himalayan chain. Since the discovery of these fossils, I have visited the 
spot, and I am satisfied of the identity of this formation with that of the Sewalik, 
and have every reason to imagine that an active search will not only shew that 
a similar deposit exists on the Pinjore line of lower mountains, terminating at 
Dfipur, but that equal success may be expected on the left of the Ganges : as 
this is a mere -notice of the progress of these interesting discoveries, it would 
be out of place to enter upon the matter geologically. — There is a tradition 
existing of the remains of grants having been discovered in tl;e neighbouihood 
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of the Pi njore valley, near a village named Samrota, the said giants having been 
those destroyed by the redoubtable Raxnchandra. I have lately seen a tooth 
and a fragment of a tusk in the possession of iJeut. W. £. Baker of the Engi- 
neers, which were presented to him by the Nahun Raja as the remains of 
giants, and found near the above village. Lieut. Baker will take an early 
opportunity of sending you drawings of both these fossils ; the first, a very 
perfect to.oth of an elephant, with the enamel of the flexures in the crown beau- 
tifully retained ; the other, the fragment of a small tusk, I imagine, of an 
elephant also. Both of these specimens are completely silicified ; and from the 
appearance of the matrix, small fragments of which are visible in the interstices 
of the tooth, it would appear to be sandstone, or indurated sand. To those 
people who have time and leisure to visit Stimrota and the Pinjore valley, what 
a fine field is here opened out for interesting disuoverics of the newer organic 
remains ! I think that the circum.stance of the existence of a deposit of this 
sort, either in or near the Pinjore valley, is mentioned by Dow in his History, 
from Ferisbta; the bones having been found in digging a canal, or in the con- 
struction of some work where excavation was necessary. 

Some days hence I will dcsf)atch to the Museum some more relics from 
Behat. Circumstances have prevented a fair opportunity of continuing the 
search, but there arc a few more interesting coins, one of them bearing a 
distinct inscription, some rings, and a small idol made of either sandstone or 
composition ; a great quantity of small irregular lumps of iron and slag have 
been found, with some more arrowheads.** — Journ* As. Soc. Bengal. 


VARIETIES. 

Slavery in Ancient Rome . — If wc examine the avocations of slaves in ancient 
Rome, we shall find that they occupied every conceivable station, from the 
delegate superintending and enjoying the rich man*s villa, to the meanest office 
of menial labour or obsequious vice ; from the foster-mother of the rich man’s 
child to the lowest condition of degradation to which women can be reduced. 
The public slaves handled the oar in the galleys, or laboured in the public 
roads. Some were lictors, some were jailors. Slaves were executioners, 
watchmen, watermen, scavengers. Slaves regulated the rich palace in the 
city, and slaves performed all the drudgery of the farm. Nor was it unusual 
to teach slaves the arts. Virgil made one of his a poet, and Horace himself 
was the son of an emancipated slave. The physician and the surgeon were 
often slaves. So, too, the preceptor and the pedagogue, the reader and the 
stage-player, the clerk and the amanuensis, the buffoon and the mummer, the 
architect and the smith, the weaver and the shoemaker, the undertaker and 
the bearer of the bier, the pantomime and the singer, the rope-dancer and the 
wrestler, — all were bondmen. The armiger, or squire, was a slave. You 
cannot name an occupation, connected with agriculture, manufacturing indus- 
try, or public amusement, but it was the patrimony of slaves. Slaves engaged 
in commerce ; slaves were wholesale merchants ; slaves were retailers, and the 
managers of banks were slaves. Educated slaves exercised their professions 
for the emolument of their masters. Of course, the value of slaves varied 
with their health, their beauty, or their accomplishments. The common 
labourer was worth from j£ 1«5 to the usual price of a negro in the West- 
Indies, when the slave-trade was in vogue. A good cook was worth almost 
any price. An accomplished play-actor could not be valued at less than ,600. 
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A good fool was cheap at less than ^160. Beauty was a fancy article, and its 
price varied. Mark Antony gave ^1,600 for a pair of beautiful youths, and 
much higher prices were paid. About as much was paid for an illustrious gram- 
marian. A handsome actress was worth far more : her annual salary might 
sometimes be The law valued a physician at £4%. Lucullus, having 

once obtained an immense number of prisoners of war, sold them for 3s. 
a-head — probably the lowest price for which a lot of able-bodied men was 
ever ofiered . — North Am, Review, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Svltan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali Pasha. By the Author of Englandi France 

and Turkey.” London, 1835. Uidgway. 

This pamphlet is written by one who has evidently a familiar acquaintance with 
Russian, Turkish, and Egyptian politics. Wc presume that the author is a foreigner, 
which is the only way of accounting for the want of clearness and even correctness in 
his style. The object of the work is to sound the alarm against Russia, and to de- 
monstrate the policy, on the part of England and France, of patronizing the sultan 
rather than the pasha of Egypt. The portraits the author has drawn of Sultan Mah- 
moud and of Mehemet Ali, though true in many of their essential lineaments, are 
somewhat exaggerated. He has under estimated the talents and resources of the 
latter, and has, perhaps without intending it, exhibited the former in too favourable 
a light. The reforms in the Turkish government (enumerated in p 20) have been 
doubtless vast, considering the circumstances in which the sultan was placed. The 
author considers that ** his internal administration has been characterized, as con- 
trasted with former reigns, by economy, moderation, humanity, and administrative 
progress, gradual but real ; the results of which would, ere this, had he been left in 
external repose, [have] extorted the plaudits of Europe.” How much of this is to 
be attributed to the “ strong mind,” and ” excellent natural disposition,” of the Sul- 
tan, rather than to necessity and the suggestions of others, may be doubted. The 
resources of Mehemet Ali he thinks have been overrated, *’* because he has European 
officers in his service ; because every traveller has obtained abundant information, of 
whicli he seeks to make the most ; because a great nation has been duped into being 
his patron, and an able government finds him useful for its designs; — hence, the pre- 
vailing opinion respecting Mehemet Ali, his government, his views, and his army. 
After thirty years* possession of one of the richest provinces in the world — after draw- 
ing from it fifty or sixty millions of pounds sterling— after his conquests and victories, 
all that the supposed civilizer of the East has to show, is some 60,000 disciplined Arabs, 
of doubtful fidelity; and thirty men -of- war, of all sizes, of indiflerent materials.** 
He admits tliat the Pasha possesses ** undoubted and superior talents ;** but he con- 
siders his power precarious, in the midst of a docile and pxostrate population, and 
after the most brilliant successes. From the characters of the two rulers, as well as 
firom other more permanent and ' radical causes, he argues that the substitution of 
Mehemet Ali for Sultan Mahmoud, on the throne of Constantinople, is a ridiculous 
chimsera. 

The author’s main conclusion is, that England and France should relieve the sultan 
from the superintendence of Russia, and take him under their own tutelage, sup- 
porting Turkey as an independent state, under all circumstances; and that it can 
only be supported by supporting its chief and government. 

In much of his reasoning the author has our concurrence ; but we must acknow- 
ledge that all tirades against Russia are read by us with some degree of caution, because 
we know there is a strong party in Europe, desirous, at all hazards, of plunging Eng- 
land into a war with that power. 
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The History of Ireland. By Thomas ^fooiiE, Esq. Three Vols. Vol. 1. Being 
Vol. LXV. of Dr. Lardner's Ca'inet Cydopccdiu, London, 1833. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

The history of Ireland has been so obscured by tlie perverse iiidtistiy of its his- 
torians and antiquaries, that no small share of resolution is requisite in a modern 
author, who presumes to apply the test of common sense and tlie rules of evidence 
to the mass of extravagant hetion, with which the reputed annals of that country, 
more thaii those of any other, have been overlaid. Mr. Moore has ventured upon the 
almost hopeless undertaking, of unravelling the complicated web, and singling out 
from it a thread ot pure history. With the help of some data of considerable impor- 
tance,— the almost admitted connexion betwixt the Phoenieiaiis and the ancient Irish, 
the pure Celtic dialect ol the latter, the irresistible testimony of the pillar towers, 
and the singularity of the Ogham characters, evidently dm’ived from the same stock 
as tlic Cadmean letters, — Mr. Moore has almost established a claim to antiquity for 
Ireland, which many Western nations would be proud to own. He judiciously dis- 
tinguishes betwixt the bardic or metrical historians, the inventors or amplifiers of the 
apocryphal histoiy, and the regular annalists, whose pretensions to rank as lair histo- 
rical evidence, he thinks, cannot he justly questioned. The sketch he has given of 
jmgan Ireland, its institutions, its manners, is of a sober character; and the whole of 
this portion of the history is admirable at once fur the research it displays, for the 
temper and moderation of its pretensions, and for its elegant and animated, though 
not too glittering style. 

In treating of Irish antiquities, Mr. Moore, of course, goes over the same ground 
as Mr. O’Brien, in his recent Nvork on the Round Towers of Ireland; and it is with 
equal pain and surprise that we find the latter gentleman charges Mr. Moore with an 
luit'air use of his materials. In a matter .so little allied to the topics which belong 
more especially to this Journal, we cannot devote the space which w'ould be occupied 
by the details Mr. O'Brien has laid before us, of what he terms ** Mr. Moore's pla- 
giarisms,** but cannot refuse to insert tlie following protest : — 

** I hereby protest, in the most indignant and unmitig-ited feeling of literary injus- 
tice, against the unwarrantable use of some of the sentiments and phrases of my 
*• Round Towers of Ireland,’ introduced by Mr. Moore, wholesale, and without 
acknowledgment, into his * History' of that couiiiry, just published, and forming the 
(iotli volume of Lanlnor’s Cabinet Cyclopccdia. A move barefaced appropriation of 
another person’s labour and industry, 1 uiihesitatirigly uHirm, I never before witnessed; 
tor whicli, however, Mr. Moore has made no other amends than that of squeezing 
my name into an obscure note, — as insidious as it is obscure, — and there generalising 
my * disquisition * as ‘clever but rather too fanciful.* ” — IIeniiy O'BaiEN. 

A Voyage round the WorUl, including Travels in Africa. Asia^ Australasia, America, 
Sfc.^c.from 1827 m 1833- By James Holman, R.N., F.R.S , &c. Vol. HI. 
London, 18.33. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Holman's volumes do not lock interest as the work advances, and we are 
happy to find that this gentleman has no reason to complain of its reception. The 
truth is, that there Is a sort of charm about it, whether arising from the inaiiner in 
which the subjects are treated by Mr. Holman, or from his affliction, we are not 
able to decide. Some of the most striking parts of liis work are those in vi'hicli he 
adverts to his blindness, and to the manner in wliich it acts ^ipoii his sensations in 
public. Speaking ot a grand ball at Bangalore, he says : “a ball is to me the least 
interesting of all entertainments ; next to wJiich is a large promenading evening party, 
where persons are con.stantly moving and Hitting about) talking, laughing, approach- 
ing, and retreating, in every gap of the conversution. This eternal fi utter keeps me 
so much on the qui vive, that it becomes an ariiioyanee instead of u pleasure; but 
provided the company remains stationary, no matter bow large the apartment, 1 can 
always keep up iny attention round the room without any painful exertion. Even if 
they approach me occasionally for a short time, and return again to the same scats, 
Asiat. Journ.K.^.Y oL. 1 7 . N 0.155. L 
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it does not create any confusion in my ideas ; for. after I have once distinguished their 
voicesi and given to each person a positive position, the whole room becomes as 
Hearty mapped out to my mental view, as it is to tiie visual organs of other persons ; 
but the moment the company begin to change places, a*>d move about at mndom, it 
entangles the web of my tlmnghts so completely, that I can with difficulty unravel 
it ; although 1 may rt*c(>llect the voices of many, the confusion is so worrj'ing that I 
am sometimes uiiiihle to recall to mind the names of my most particular friends. In 
further illustration <>i this peculiarity I may remark, that when I attend public dinners, 

I never feel confused ; in fact, T imagine my mind to he more tranquil on such occa- 
sions than the gcucraiity of other persons, which T account for, hy my clearly com- 
prehending the geimal arrangement, while I escape th? confusion visible in the 
progress of detail^, c^i'ccially that produced hythe constant mention of the attendants.’* 

This volume ennta ns tin account of the author's visit to the Comoro (not Cormoro) 
Islands (Johanna I'Jirticularly), Zanzibar, the Sieychellcs, iMaiiritius, Ceylon, Madras 
and Calcutta. 

Mr. Holman’s corrector of the press should execute his ofTicu more carefully. The 
errors in projier names and in foreign languages are nrmu roiis. 

Thaumalurffitty or Kluci latioim nf the JMnri'vUous. Ily An Oxonian. London, 1B35. 

Chiirton. 

A crni »rs collection of all the ahsurdities which, in tiinrs jiast, have been current 
throughout the world, connected with demonology, iiuigic, ilivination, oracles, prodigies, 
witchcraft, a^■trology, alchemy. revealiug wliat Sir Walter Scott justly termed “ a 
dark chapter in the human mind.” To look back upon the state of slavery in which 
the intellect of man was enthralled, before inquiry broke its fetters, is good, both as u 
preservative from future lapses into error, and as a ground for congratulating ourselves 
at what we have e^caped. 

Sketches of the Jiefinmng and End in the Life of Gherardo di Lucca. London, 1835. 

Churton. 

The outline, boldly drawn, of on Italian love-talc, the course of the lovers checked 
by more than the ordinary obstacles, — even the horrors of the Inquisition, — yet 
ending as all such talcs should end. The language is rather tumid and affected, but 
there are many pa^^ages of vigour and beauty. 

ThcPmt>if t f Gorthe ; attruipted in English Rhgtnr. ISy the IIoN. ROBERT TaLBOT- 

liOndon, Smith, Khler, ami Co. 

A Jur.UE version of Ihe Ennst into English — a work which it is impossible to read 
TV'iilunit iierceivirig the dose rc.*^cmhlaiice between the gc'uius of Goethe and that of 
Shakcspeaic,— is I nohgli to tax the poners of an ordinary trunsfator to the utmost : 
Mr. Talbot ha«5 sii|>cniddcd the labour and dilliculty of rendering it intoEnglibh rhyme* 
'I'o say that lu- has lully succeeded in giving us the exact image of Goethe's almost 
supernatuial play,\\ould he a praise which no translator could perhaps justly deserve ; 
to say that he has failed, would he a sentence far too severe upon a performance which 
evinces a nice acquaiidaiice with the original language, a considerable mastery over the 
English rhyming measure, and what is of more importance, a perception of the 
mysterious beauties of the original anthur. 

Provincial Shetidnis. By the Author of “ Th(j Usurer’s Daughter,” &c. London, 

1835. Churton. 

The quaint and dry humour, peculiar to this nutlior, pervades all these sketches, 
which contain laughable ])oitraits, from nature, of persons and things. The Rival 
Farmers ” and the ** Village Clioiisters ” are exquisite specimens of provincial life, a 
little c<i licit Cured, htit never unlike the original. In all the sketches, the reader will 
meet — 

Soinetliing. whose truth convinced at once we find, 

"SS hich gives us nack tlie image of our mind. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Reginald Heher, D.D., kde 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By Thomas Taylor, Author of the Life of Cowper. 

Second Edition. London, 1835. Hatchard. 

To the objection of those who think that the life of Bishop Heber has been over- 
written,” it is a sufficient answer to say that, numerous as are the works on this sub- 
ject, they arc all read. This is a second edition of a very pleasing compilation from 
hirtrcr and more expensive works. It contains all the material facts in the excellent pre- 
late's biography, succinct sketches of his travels, extracts from his letters, and a picture 
of him in his official, literary, and Christian character.” Perhaps the work is writ- 
ten too much in a sustained tone of eulogy. Mr. Taylor seems apprehensive of this 
objection, and states, what we have no doubt he believes, that he has been most 
anxious to avoid partiality.” 

Hector Fierainosea, or The Challenge of Barletta : an Historical Tale. By the Marquis 

D'Azegi.io. Translated from the Italian. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

The Challenge of Barletta and consequent combat of Qiiadrato, in which thirteen 
knights of Italy Fuccessfully vindicated their nation’s character for bravery against an 
c(]ual number of French knights, is an historical event, which occurred in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The author of this work has interwoven with it the 
pathetic story of the loves of Ginevra, daughter of the Count de Monreale, and Fier- 
iimo'^ca, one of the Italian champions, which were brought to a tmgical issue by the 
atrocious contrivances of the execrable Capsar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois. The tale 
affords a good picture of the chivutric manners of the age ; the interest of its incidents 
never flags, and the description of the combat, at the close, is spirited and striking. 

The Sketch’Book of the South. London, 1635. Churton. 

There is a variety in these sketches (which are by different hands), which will 
rejoice the lover of light reading. The style of the greater part is lively and pictu- 
resque. We could well have spared the “ Journal of the Countess of * * 
which is, indeed, ** unlike those of our times,” being insufferably dull and tedious. 
The description of the Grande Chartreuse, in the Journal of Mr. F. L., a congenial 
spirit, is excellent, and redeems the dulness of the other. The Summer Evening 
Walk ” is a delightful piece, and even ** Romance and Reality,” though of somewhat 
of a common- place character, is not without interest. 

Bengal Troops on the Line of March. By an Officer of that Army. Parbury, Allen, 

and Co. 

The most exact written description of that extraordinary spectacle, an Indian army 
on its march, with all its whimsical paraphernalia, and confused groups, its order and 
disorder, would fall infinitely short of the truth, the vividness, the almost reality, of 
this admirable graphic panoramic sketch, in which every person seems to have sitten 
for his portrait, and every object to have been limned from “ nature.” Captain Lud- 
low has commenced fi om the commencement and ended with the end ; he has shown 
all the operations of a sepoy army, from the beginning of the march, to the attack and 
route of the (native) enemy, and the imprecations of tlie wild ascetics on their das- 
tardly countrymen. It is impossible to give a more faithful representation of the 
subject. 

Heath's Gallery of British Engravings. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

This is a new periodical work, dedicated to the arts, which appears under the fol- 
lowing peculiar circumstances. Tlie proprietors of the Keepsake, and of other highly 
embellished Annuals, has discovered that a German publisher, aware of the great 
superiority of English engravers, has employed one to copy, for cheap circulation, and 
consequently in an inferior style, the best plates in those works. In order to defeat 
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this scheme, he has determined to publish impressions from the original plates at a 
less price than his competitors can sell their cheap and inferior copies. Each part or 
number of this “ Gallery ** will contain three engravings, with letter-press descrip- 
tions, at the price of one shilling (each of the plates is worth more) ; and we have 
little doubt that this expedient will fully succeed. The present number cuntuins 
Leslie’s Bride,'* Stanfield’s view of “ Dieppe,” and Sinirke’s admirable “Rival 
Waiting Women/* from Tom Jones, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Colonel Tod is engaged upon an interesting work* which he hopes shortly to 
publish, ** Travels in Western India,” comprising a journey across the Aravulli 
mountains, to the sacred mounts of the Jains, &e. &c. 

An account of China, comprising its history, ancient and modern, its geography, 
its commerce, internal and external, &c. &c., with illuKtrations, is in the press. 

Miss Emma Roberts is preparing “ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society.” 

Baboo Kasiprasad Ghosh, of Calcutta, is preparing a series of statistical memoirs 
of native Indian dynasties, on the model of Dr. Goldsmith’s abridged histories, fur 
tlie use of the native schools. 

Mrs. Lee is about to collect her African Sketches,” which have appeared in perio- 
dicals, and publish them in a volume, with copious notes. 

The Life of the Great Lord Clive, collected from the family papers at AV’olcot, and 
other authentic and original sources, by Maj. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.D , &c., 
will be published in May next. 

Travels in Ethiopia, above the second cataract of the Nile, exhibiting the state of 
that country under the dominion of Mohammed Ali ; and illustrating the antiquities, 
arts, and history of the ancient kingdom of Merot^, by G. A. Hoskins, Esq., is pre- 
paring for publication. 

The Rev. Vere Moore is preparing for publication a Journal of a Summer Ramble 

in Syria, with a Tartar trip from Aleppo to Stamboul.” 

A translation of M. de Lamartine’s ** Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, &c.,” 
is about to appear; the occasional poetry to be metrically rendered by Miss Landoii. 

Lieut. Allen, R.N., lias just completed A Series of Picturesque Views in the 
Island of Ascension, accompanied by a description of its aboriginal inhabitants, its 
mountains, caverns, productions, &c. 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, having recently returned from the missionary station 
at Ceylon, by way of the Red Sea, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, &e., has in the press a 
volume with plates, entitled ** Notices of the Holy Land, and other places men- 
tioned in the Scriptures.” 

The History of the Assassins, by the Chevalier Joseph Von Hammer, translated 
from the German by Oswald Charles Wood, m.d., &c., is in the press. 
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NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

SIR JOHN noss’s ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 

Those who have well considered the physical impediments^ which, under 
tJie mpst favourable circumstances, would obstruct a marine communication 
w'ith the East by a north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, must wonder at the pertinacity with which, for centuries past, such 
a passage has been sought. This eagerness was excusable, nay laudable, 
in the infancy of maritime discovery, when commercial ardour, a spirit of 
enterprize, a deficiency of geographical knowledge, and learned though 
erroneous theories, concurred to suggest the practicability of the passage, 
and incite private speculation to attempt it. The profound and elaborate 
treatise of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
“ to prove a passage by the north-west to Catliaia (China) and the East- 
Indies,'* contributed, perhaps, in no small degree, to the expenditure of 
labour and money in this chimerical project. I cannot but much admire 
the work of the Almighty," observes Bafiin, addressing Sir John Wol- 
stenholme, after his return from the expedition in which he discovered the 
bay called by his name, when 1 consider how vain the best and chiefest 
hopes of man are in things uncertain ; and to speak of no other matter than 
of the hopeful passage to the north-west, how many of the best sort of 
men have set their whole endeavours to prove a passage that ways, and not 
only in conference, but also in writing and publishing to the world, — yea^ 
what great sums of money hath been spent about that action, as your wor- 
ship hath costly experience of; and, for my own part, I would hardly have 
believed the contrary until mine C 3 'es became witness of that I desired not 
to have found." At the present day, to incur risk, to waste money, and 
to inflict suffering, by encouraging further efforts to explore the arctic scas,^ 
with a view of finding a passage there to the other hemisphere, seems equally 
culpable and impolitic. 

At the same time, we are not blind to the advantages which science may 
reap from farther examination of countries in which curious natural pheno- 
mena may be observed, and valuable philosophical secrets remain hid. But 
if this object be sought without relation to commercial views, we have no 
doubt that tl.e pursuit would be conducted with greater economy of life and 
money, and with better prospects of success. 

The justice of these observations must be acknowledged by every one 
who reads the narrative of the last expedition, fitted out avowedly to seek a 
marine outlet round the northern coast of America into the eastern seas. 
It is impossible to contemplate the protracted sufferings, mental and bodily, 
of Sir John Ross and his hardy companions, without regretting that the 
great object which led them to risk their lives, and to drag out long years 
of toil and privation in those dreary regions, should have been one w^hich 

* Narrati’ve of a Second Voyage in Search of a North-West Passage, and of a Residence in the 
Arctic Regions, during the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833. By Sir J. Robs, C.D., K.S.A., K.C.S., 
&c. &C. Captain In the Royal Navy. Including the Reports of Commander (now CapUun) Jam kb 
('larkr Robs, R.N., F.R.S., &c., and The Discovery of the Northern Magnetic Pole. London. 
1835. Webster. 
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past experience offered full assurance was utterly useless. It is true, indeed, 
that they, as well as their predecessors in this painful career, have not 
laboured wholly in vain ; like the alchymists of old, though they missed their 
** great secret,'* they have enriched science with **good unsought experi- 
ments by the way." 

From the discoveries of Parry and Franklin, Captain (now Sir John) 
Ross was persuaded that, if any passage did exist to the north-west, it 
must be through Prince Regent’s Inlet, a southerly avenue from the wes- 
terly strait discovered by Parry at the bottom of the so-called Lancaster 
Sound. Captain Parry, in the journal of his first voyage (1819), after 
observing that there can be no reasonable doubt of a north-west passage 
into the Pacific Ocean, thought that the most probable chance of finding 
the passage from the Atlantic into the Polar Sea would be about the paral- 
lels of 69® or 70®. Sir John Ross was, moreover, convinced that, in 
order to work up to the northward with sufficient expedition to take advan- 
tage of the brief summer of those latitudes, a vessel must be provided with 
steam-power, inasmuch as the south wind, which brings down the ice from 
the northward, and thereby opens a passage in the higher latitudes of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, necessarily checks the progress thither of a sailing vessel. 

Disappointed in his endeavours to induce the government to send out 
another expedition under bis command, Captain Ross was so fortunate as to 
find in Mr. Felix Booth, a citizen of London, a patron of his scheme, who 
munificently contributed about £18,000, of his own private funds, to the 
outfit of the expedition, without the smallest prospect of pecuniary advan- 
tage ; indeed, it was not until the repeal of the Act which offered a par- 
liamentary reward for the encouragement of Northern discovery, that Mr. 
Booth consented to incur this large expenditure. 

The expedition consisted of a vessel, which had been employed in the 
whaling trade, named the Ptetory, strengthened, raised to the burthen of 
l«50tons, and provided with patent steam-engines ; and the John, a store- 
ship. The crew of the latter mutinied on the coast of Scotland, and the 
vessel was consequently left behind, the Krusenstern, a decked boat of 
16 tons, being then the only companion of the commander’s vessel. The 
officer second in command to Captain Ross, was his nephew, a commander 
in the Royal Navy. 

They found, immediately on the commencement of their voyage, but too 
late to repair the evil, that the patent engine, although the principle was 
excellent, was not of corresponding execution : this, at least, is alleged by 
Sir John Ross, who is very loud in his vituperation of the patentees. The 
latter, however, dispute the justice of his strictures ; and the question, in all 
probability, will be settled by a more satisfactory and competent tribunal 
than that of a critic. 

Certain it is, that the progress of the Victory, under all the advantages 
of steam-power, and the absence of ice in the straits and lower part of 
Baffin’s Bay, was by no means so considerable as the success of the ex- 
pedition demanded. It sailed from the Thames on the 23d May, much 
later than it ouglit to have done ; it did not commence the actual voyage till 
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the 1‘^Ui June, when it took its departure from Loch Ryan, in Scotland, 
and did not enter Lancaster Sound till the 6th August, having stayed a short 
time at the Danish settlement of Holsteinborg. 

On entering Lancaster Sound, and reaching the spot where, on his for- 
mer voyage, he had decided to return, under the firm belief that there was no 
passage to the* westward. Captain Ross entered some remarks in his jour- 
nal ; but before we refer to them, it may be as well to state the grounds upon 
which he came to that decision, as detailed in the narrative of his first 
voyage. 

Captain Ross there slates, that, when in the strait leading to Lancaster 
Sound, and in lat. 74®. 03', long. 81® 28', on the 31st August 1818, being 
at dinner in the cabin, he was informed by the olHcer of the watch, that 
there was an appearance of the weather clearing at the bottom of the bay. 
lie says, I immediately, therefore, went on deck, and, soon after, it 
completely cleared for about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the land^ 
round the bottom of the hay ^ forming a connected chain of mountains 
with those which extended along the north and south sides: this land 
appeared to be at the distance of eight leagues.’’ Renamed these mountains 
running in the centre, north and soutli, the Croker Mountains.’* He says 
that, “ the weather became thick again, and being now perfectly satisfied 
that there was no passage in this direction,” he tacked to join the Alexander 
(Lieut. Parry’s ship), which was at the distance of eight miles ; and having 
joined her, they stood to the south-eastward. The soundings, at this time, 
gave 650 fathoms, though no current was found. Captain Ross observes 
afterwards : My opinions were mentioned to several of the officers, after 
1 had determined to proceed to the southward, and also to Captain Sabine, 
who repeated, on every occasion, that there was no indication of a passage. 
Lieut. Parry’s ship, the Alexander j being nearly hull down astern at the 
time 1 drew the land, and the ice at the bottom of the bay ; it was scarcely 
possible it could be seen from that ship ; for, at that moment, she was very 
indistinctly seen from the Isabella. 1, therefore, did not think it worth 
while detaining the ships for Lieut. Parry’s report, but it afterwards ap- 
peared that the officer of the watch in the Alexander had seen the land 
at the bottom of the bay.” 

*rhe observations which Sir John Ross entered upon his journal of the 
present voyage, and which he has inserted in the work before us, are in- 
tended to rebut the supposition that Lieut, (now Sir E.) Parry could have 
believed that there was a passage on that occasion. We do not know whe- 
ther more is meant than meets the eye in these observations, but we are 
inclined to think that some readers will suspect them, although osten- 
sibly addressed to inferences drawn by some persons,** to be really 
directed to Sir Edward Parry, who has certainly not, to our knowledge, made 
any public declaration which could be construed into an acknowledgment 
that he differed from his commander. Sir John Ross clearly shows that, if 
he did so differ, it was his duty, and that of every officer in either ship in the 
same predicament, to have avowed their opinion. 

The narrative of a voyage of discovery into the Polar regions presents 
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few or no incidents which captivate the fancy or gratify the mind beyond 
the occasional acquisition of some dry scientific facts. There is no variety 
of landscape, there are no objects of natural history, a description of which 
relieves the tedium of a voyage. All the landscape/’ says Sir John Ross, 

was one indiscriminate surface of white, presenting, together with the 
solid and craggy sea, all equally whitened by the snow, the dreariest prospect 
it is possible to conceive, while unaccompanied by a single circumstance of 
the picturesque or anything capable of exciting the smallest interest.” The 
rational animals, which are scarce, must be placed in almost the lowest 
class, though even the Esquimaux, wdth all their dirt, gluttony, and igno- 
rance, afforded some recreation to the travellers in their dreary abode. 

We must, how'ever, do justice to these poor creatures. Sir John Ross 
states that, excepting some trifling instances of petty pilfering, he had every 
reason to be pleased with the character and conduct of the tribe of Esqui- 
maux he met with, not only towards the travellers, but each other. They 
appeared to be kfhd to their children and to the feeble, to live in perfect 
harmony together, and to be free from selfishness, even in respect to food, 
which constitutes almost the W'hole of their enjoyment. Of the voracity of 
these men, a pretty substantial proof was afforded at a dinner, to which a 
party of twelve was invited, on board the Victory, The fare vias fish, 
which the Esquimaux preferred raw. For the ^vhole of the English party, 
one salmon (71bs.) and half of another sufiiced ; whereas each Esquimaux 
devoured two, or 141hs., the party of twelve consuming just one hundred 
weight and a-half of raw fish ! 1'he Esquimaux,” he remarks, ** is an 
animal of prey, with no other enjoyment than eating ; and, guided by no 
principle or reason, he devours as long as he can, and all that he can pro- 
cure, like the vulture and the tiger.” The fashionable usages of the table 
amongst these children of the ice form an amusing contrast to the fastidious- 
ness of ours, which teach that even a plate would be contaminated by the 
touch of an ungloved hand. The head and back-bone being taken from 
two fish, they were handed to Ikmailik and Tullahiu, the seniors, who slit 
the body longitudinally into two equal parts, dividing each of those after- 
wards into two more. They were then roiled up into cylinders of two 
inches in diameter, when, putting one end into the mouth as far as possible, 
it was cut off by the knife so close as to endanger the end of the nose ; the 
party then handing the remainder to his neighbour.” In this way they pro- 
ceeded till the whole stock of fish was consumed. 

Captain Ross humanely attempted to instil into them some notions of 
religion ; but he failed. That they have a moral law, of some extent, 
written on the heart,” he says, 1 could not doubt ;” but he finds it diffi- 
cult to suppose that any human power could ingraft a reasonable and effi- 
cient religion on men who have little of man but what is found in those 
who approach most nearly to the pure animal nature.” 

Still, the Esquimaux are happy, because they are contented ; and Sir John 
Ross has placed in counterpoise their enjoyments and privations, so as to 
appear to give the former the advantage. 

A very essential object in view — upon which, in fact, the ultimate sue- 
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cess of the expedition in a great measure depended — was the finding of the 
stores of the Fury^ Captain Parry's ship, ivhich was wrecked and aban- 
doned in 1825, not far from the farthest point attained by that expedition 
in the S.W. As they approached the place, their anxiety naturally in- 
creased. Having moored the Victory in an ice-harbour, within a quarter 
of a mile of the spot, Captain Ross, with his second in command, the 
purser, .and surgeon, proceeded to examine it. He says : 

We found the coast almost lined with coal, and it was with no common inte- 
rest that we proceeded to the only tent which remained entire. This had been 
the mess-tent of the Fury^t officers ; but it was too evident that the bears had 
been paying frequent visits. There had been a pocket near the door where 
Commander Ross had left his memorandum-book and specimens of birds ; but 
it was torn down, without leaving a fragment of what it contained. The sides 
of the tent were also in many places torn out of the ground, but it was in 
other respects entire. Where the preserved meats and vegetables had been 
deposited, we found everything entire. The cannisters h|d been piled up in 
two heaps; but, though quite exposed to all the chances of the climate for 
four years, they had not suffered in the slightest degree. There had been no 
water to rust them, and the security of the joinings had prevented the bears 
from smelling their contents. On examining the contents, they were not 
found frozen, nor did the taste of the several articles appear to have been in 
the least degree altered. 

Not a trace of the vessel was to be seen, and it was evident that the 
moving masses of ice had carried her off, or ground her to atoms. 

Provided with this accession to their stores, Captain Ross and his com- 
panions proceeded upon their adventurous career to explore Prince Regent's 
Inlet, the ice now beginning to accumulate about them in bergs and land- 
ice, and the compass becoming useless. I'he hazardous navigation of those 
seas is well described in the following pa-ssage ; 

For readers, it is unfortunate that no description can convey an idea of a 
scene of this nature ; and, as to the pencil, it cannot represent motion or 
noise. And to those who have not seen a northern ocean in winter — who have 
not seen it, I should say, in a winter’s storm — the term ice, exciting but the 
recollection of what they only know at rest, in an inland lake or canal, conveys 
no ideas of what it is the fate of an arctic navigator to witness and to feel. 
But let them remember that ice is stone ; a floating rock in the stream, a pro- 
montory or an island when aground, not less solid than if it were a land of 
granite. Then let them imagine, if they can, these mountains of crystal 
hurled through a narrow strait by a rapid tide; meeting, as mountains in 
motion would meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking from each other’s 
precipices huge fragments, or rending each other asunder, till, losing their for- 
mer equilibrium, they fall over headlong, lifting the sea around in breakers, 
and whirling it in eddies ; while the flatter fields of ice, forced against these 
masses, or against the rocks, by the wind and the stream, rise out of the sea 
till they fall back on themselves, adding to the indescribable commotion and 
noise which attend these occurrences. It is not a little, too, to know and to 
feel our utter helplessness in these cases. There is not a moment in which it 
can be conjectured what will happen in the next ; there is not one which may 
not be the last ; and yet that next moment may bring rescue and safety. It is a 
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strange, as it is an anxious position ; and, if fearful, often giving no time for 
fear, so unexpected is every event, and so quick the transitions. 

From Creswell Bay> they traced the western coast to about the 70th 
parallel, in the meridian of 92°, where they were slopped by the icc on the 
3Uth September, and forced to winter. 

The commander appears to have adopted every expedient which inge- 
nuity and skill could suggest to promote the comfort of his fellow-pri- 
soners ; his success is abundantly manifest from their freedom from disease, 
and their contentedness under so many privations. Future voyagers in 
tliose regions will do well to adopt his contrivances, and attend to his sug- 
gestions respecting the means of generating beat, either internally (in the 
body) or externally, as well as in regard to the quantity of food. ‘‘In 
every expedition or voyage to a polar region,’* he observes, “ at least if a 
winter residence is contemplated, the quantity of food should be increased, 
be that as inconvenient as it may. It would be very desirable, indeed, if 
the men could acquire the taste for Greenland food ; since all experience has 
shown that the large use of oil and fat meats is the true secret of life in 
these frozen countries, and that the natives cannot subsist without it, be- 
coming diseased and dying under a more meagre diet.” 

The history of their life for the rest of the year, and for the two follow- 
ing years, is almost as monotonous and dull as the aspect of the country in 
which their weary days were passed. The only diversities were their occa- 
sional meetings with the Esquimaux, their shooting expeditions, and their 
excursions to explore the country, in a temperature 48 degrees below zero, 
or 80 below the point of congelation,^ dwelling on those journeys in beau- 
tiful palaces of snow, purer than Parian marble, but incurring the perpetual 
risk of frost-bites, and frequently doomed to drag, by painful manual labour, 
their supplies and stores over masses of hummocky ice, the dogs, though 
useful beasts of draught, being unequal to a long journey. 

The surveys and journeys, however, have certainly filled up an impor- 
tant blank in the map of North America, t and have demonstrated that that 
continent is continuous up to at least the parallel of 74°, the northern portion 
of the newly discovered country (named by Captain Ross, in honour of the 
real author of the discovery, Boothia Felix) being united to the southern 
(named King William’s Land) by a narrow- isthmus, only seventeen or 
eighteen miles in breadth, twelve of w'hich consist of lakes of fresh-water 
(or rather ice), which i.sthmus is the only impediment to a union betwen 
the Atlantic and Polar seas, or a north-west passage, below the latitude of 
70°, precisely where Captain Parry supposed it to be most probable that a 
passage existed. Thus, then. Sir John Ross observes, this part of the 
coast of North America, formerly a blank, has been surveyed, more or less 
fully^ between the latitudes of 72^ 30^ and 69**, and under longitudes lying 
between 89° and 99° W. Commencing at Behring’s Strait, and from the 

* A ball of firozen mercury wm fired through an inch plank, and a ahot of troten oil of almonda split 
a target, and rebounded unbroken. 

t It is worthy of remark that the apocryphal passage of Dc Fonte, from the Pacific into Hudson’s 
Bay, as laid down by De Lisle, is somewhat countenanced by Sir John Rom’s discoveries. 
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Cape Barrow of Beechey, the coast has now been marked to Point Back of 
Franklin ; herc^ and^ as far as M ackenzie River, it is again laid down by 
Richardson to the exit of the Copper Mine River of Hearne ; thence to 
Point Turnagain lie the discoveries of Franklin ; after which, there is a 
blank of about 220 miles to the extremity of Sir John Ross's discoveries 
to the. west, which it is expected will be filled up by Captain Back. Should 
this be the case, all that will be required to complete our knowledge of the 
northern coast of America, will be the space betwixt the Banks’s Land of 
Parry and Boothia Felix. I'he line of coast on both sides of the isthmus 
has been traced, and some of the islands laid down, and the whole line from 
the isthmus up to the termination of Parry’s voyage southward, in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, is now nearly complete. 

The acquisitions in other departments of science are designed for an 
apj)ondix, which is to appear hereafter. They are not probably very 
copious, though no opportunity appears to have been missed of adding to 
the stock, under so able and vigilant a scientific obscr#r as Commander 
Ross. Their mineralogical collection they were obliged to abandon. 

The actual discovery of the magnetic pole is one of the great features 
of this expedition. This was accomplished by Commander Ross, who 
started with a party from the Victor t/y and some Esquimaux, in the month 
of May 183J. lie traced the northern coast of Boothia Felix, as far as 
the western sea, and, guided by experiments with the needles, which gave 
him both the direction and the apparent distance, he was soon sensible of 
his proximity to the site of the magnetic pole. C)n the morning of the 
31st May, the party encamped within fourteen miles of the computed posi- 
tion of the pole. Here they left the greatest part of their baggage, and 
commencing a rapid march, reached the calculated place at eight in the 
morning of the 1st June. Like Bruce at the fountains of the Nile, Mr. 
Ross was all elation and excitement upon attaining the object of his ambi- 
tion ; and like him, too, he seems to have felt an undefinable kind of dis- 
appointment at the unromantic character of so mysterious a spot. 

The land at this place is very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of 
fifty or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have wished that a place 
so important had possessed more of mark or note. It was scarcely censurable 
to regret that there was not a mountain to indicate a spot, to which so much 
of interest roust ever be attached : and I could even have pardoned any one 
among us who had been so romantic or absurd as to expect that the magnetic 
pole was an object as conspicuous and mysterious as the fabled mountain of 
Sinbad, that it even was a mountain of Iron, or a magnet as large as Mont 
Blanc. But nature had here erected no monument to denote the spot which 
she had chosen as the centre of one of her great and dark powers ; and where 
we could do little ourselves towards this end, it was our business to submit, 
and to be content in noting by mathematical numbers and signs, as with things 
of far more importance in the terrestrial system, what we could but ilbdistin- 
guish in any other manner. As soon as I had satisfied my own mind on this 
subject, I made known to the party this gratifying result of all our joint la- 
bours ; and it was then, that amidsi^ mutual congratulations, we fixed the British 
flag on the spot, and took possession of the North Magnetic Poleand its ad 
joining territory, in the name of Great Britain and King William the Fourth. 
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The site of this interesting spot was found to be in lal. 7C® .V 17'' N. ; 
long. 96® 46^ 45" W. 

The necessary observations were immediately commenced, and were 
continued Uiroughout this and the greater part of the following day. The 
details have been since given by Captain James Ross, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society and printed in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1834. On arriving at the calculated position, he says : 

My attention was first of all directed to ascertain, if possible, the direction 
of the magnetic meridian. For this purpose, 1 suspended horizontally the 
meridian that was used only for the determination of the intensity of the 
magnetic force, first by three or four delicate fibres of floss silk. It remained, 
however, exactly in the position in which it was placed. A single fibre of the 
floss silk was next tried ; and lastly, a single fibre of flax. All these failing to 
demonstrate the smallest amount of horizontal attraction, a second needle was 
treated in a similar manner, and in all these attempts I was equally unsuccess- 
ful. The top of the instrument being so constructed as to admit of a half- 
circle of torsion, this was next tried ; but the needle was moved from its posi- 
tion in nearly the same amount as the arc described by the point of suspen- 
sion ; shewing that the smallest amount of torsion was sufficient to overcome 
the directive energy of the needle. 

The needle was now removed to the dipping-apparatus, and observations 
on the intensity of the vertical force of the needle were obtained, upon the 
supposition, that, in whatever direction a given number of vibrations in the 
same arc were made in the shortest time, that might be assumed as the 
magnetic meridian. The results of six sets of observations gave the mean 
dip (the variations being a few seconds only) 89® 59, or within one minute 
of the vertical position. What is still wanting, he observes, to determine 
the exact position of the magnetic pole, as well as its diurnal and annual 
motions, is a series of observations, continued on the spot for some months, 
by several observers. It only remains to be considered,'* he adds, whe- 
ther those who have the power to promote such an undertaking may attach 
sufficient importance to the subject, to direct its being carried into execution." 

The rest of their tale of sufferings is soon told. The mild winter of 
1829, which had enabled the travellers to encroach so far upon these icy 
territories, was succeeded by seasons of unusual rigour. There being no 
hope of extricating the ship, and their provisions being calculated to last 
only a sufficient time to enable tliem to return to the remaining stores of the 
Fury, they set forth upon a dreary pedestrian journey, dragging the boats 
along the coast by which they had sailed. After most laborious exertions 
and many unavoidable retracings of their steps, which made the distance of 
180 miles equal to 300, they got to their home, for such it then appeared 
to them ; and here the state of the ice condemned them to pass another 
winter. In the ensuing summer, they were able to push their boats through 
the ice into Baffin’s Bay ; and at length they descried a whaler, the Isabella 
of Hull, once commanded by Captain Ross, in which they found a hospitable 
welcome. 
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O O D I P O n E. 

Had the central provinces of India been as well known in the days of Dr. 
Johnson as at present, it might have been said that the learned author of 
Rasselas had borrowed his idea of the “ Happy Valley,” from one of the most 
beautiful and interesting of the districts of Rajpootana. The city of Oodi- 
pore, the capita’l of the principality, is situated in the midst of a rich country, 
bounded on all sides by an amphitheatre of rocky mountains. This barrier is 
perfectly impenetrable, excepting by a single pass, winding through a narrow 
defile, only affording sufficient space to admit one carriage at a time. The 
area thus enclosed is of very great extent ; besides the city, there is a vast 
number of small towns and villages scattered over the interior, and nothing 
can exceed the splendour of the landscape. The aspect of the country beyond 
the rocky barrier is barren and dreary, and while traversing the ravines which 
intersect these sterile hills, the traveller is perfectly unprepared for the rich- 
ness and fertility of the valley to which they lead. Bare peaks arise above the 
head on every side, the view is circumscribed by an apparently impenetrable 
wall of stone, and there is absolutely nothing to invite the footsteps to pro- 
ceed. Upon passing the last angle, a new and unexpected prospect bursts upon 
the eye, and contrast gives to the whole scene the effect of enchantment. A 
large lake spreads its silvery waters to the right, and the road winds over an 
undulated surface, splendidly clothed with nature’s most luxuriant products. 
A second lake, equally beautiful with the first, but of smaller dimensions, 
skirts the city of Oodipore, which rises in all the fantastic pomp of oriental 
architecture, its pagodas, minarets, and towers, of the purest marble, gleaming 
like pearls in the suii. The palace of the rana, also of marble, is built upon 
a ledge of rocks, and has rather the appearance of a fortress than a royal resi- 
dence ; the design is heavy, but some of the details are very beautiful, and 
the whole has an imposing appearance from a distance. The lake, which 
extends its bright mirror immediately below this natural terrace, seems fitted 
for the residence of the fairy queen ; niiinerous small islands glitter like eme- 
ralds upon its shining bosom, each embellished with some beautiful pavilion 
formed of lattice-work of marble, perforated in the most elegant and elaborate 
patterns. The palmyras, which wave their lofty coronals amid foliage of un- 
rivalled hues, are the finest to he found in India, and it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a fairer assemblage of leaf and fiower than that which shades the light 
))avilions of this lovely spot. So gorgeous is the scene, that even those artists, 
whose fanciful pencils have luxuriated in delineations of imaginary beauty, have 
not exceeded the splendour which nature has lavished on this favoured spot. 
The insects and the birds are as radiant as the blossoms, and none of the repre- 
sentations of fairy-land have outdone the bright realities to be found amid the 
groves and gardens of Oodipore. The rocks which encircle this beautiful 
valley have all the appearance of some precious substance ; they are a species 
of quartz, somewhat resembling spar, of brilliant polish and shine like silver : 
geologists consider them to be ^very curious, and when glittering in the full 
blaze of a tropical sun, they become too dazzling for the human eye. 

The beauty of Oodipore is, however, only on the surface ; happiness has 
not chosen her dwelling in the valley, apparently so well fitted to receive so 
fair a guest. Notwithstanding the strength which nature has imparted to its 
defencea, it has often become the prey of invading foes, and the misgovern* 
ment which has prevailed, during many centuries, has entailed misery and suf- 
fering upon a population doomed to submit to a system of oppression, which 
t/owr/i.N.S.VoL. I7.No.66. N 
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will in all probability continue until the uhole couutrv sliall be placed imme- 
diately under British rule. 7'he family of Oodipore, or Mewar, arc the most 
ancient of any now existing amongst the Hindoos ; they boast their descent 
from the sun, and claim superiority over all other Rajpoots. During many 
long and arduous struggles with the invading Moslems, they maintained the 
.high character bequeathed to them by their cliivulric ancestors, and in no Eu- 
ropean record can be found deeds more accordant with the romantic notions 
of knighthood’s purest age, than those which are contained in the chronicles 
of Chitore, the name of the ancient capital. When that devoted city has 
been sacked and taken, the conquerors have triumphed over little save dead 
bodies ; the men have perished on the ram|uirts, and the women have sacri- 
ficed themselves in the flames, rather than become the slaves of foreign 
masters. There is a cavern in which the dreadful so well described by 

Colonel Tod, was enacted, where the Princess Piulmani and thirteen thousand 
females, shut themselves up on the approach of Alla-o-dcen; vast quantities of 
combustible materials were already prepared for the expected event ; the en- 
trance was closed after a fire had been kindled, and the whole of this devoted 
band perished by suflTocation, or the flame. No one has ventured within the 
precincts since that fatal period. The mouth of the cavern is said to be 
guarded by evil genii, who will not suffer human footsteps to approach, and 
those who could not be deterred by superstitions feelings are eflectually pre- 
vented from examining the interior by the monstrous serpents supposed to be 
brooding in every crevice. It is supposed that this dreadful charnel house, 
if examined, would disclose strange secrets. Modern times afford few ex- 
ploits for knight-errantry, but here is one that might arouse the spirit, should 
it still exist in that form which kindled in the souls of our ancestors. To 
destroy tlie serpents and explore the cave, would be a feat worthy of the best 
days of chivalry ; nor would it go unrewarded, for doubtless the ladies did not 
divest themselves of their jewels when they sought to escape by death from the 
threatened doom. 

Colonel Tod’s splendid history of Rajast’lian records many similar instances 
of heroism. The Kaj)i<)ot women have been placed in a much more elevated 
position than those belonging to less favoured districts under Hindoo govern- 
ment. Latterly, in compliance with the prejudices introduced by the Mahom- 
nicdans, and spreading widely over India, they have withdrawn themselvc.s 
from the eyes of men ; but they still exercise, if nut a stronger degree of in- 
fluence than is permitted to other Asiatic ladies, a more public exhibition of 
it than would be allowed by the less hitellectiial portion of the Hindoos, who 
look down upon the weaker sex with the utmost contempt, imputing to them 
every sort of follj' and vicious inclination, and denying the existence of a 
single virtue which is not forced upon them by the laws and regulations to 
which the}' are compelled to submit. Princesses of Rajpoot families have 
often ruled openly as regents. Others liave not left an unsullied name, and a 
story is told of a ranee of Jeypore, which affords a curious specimen of the 
arts by which women in India not nnfrequcntly contrive to gain the ascen- 
dancy. The reigning prince died without male issue, but the favourite wife, 
pretending to be about to give birth to a child, smuggled an infant into the 
zenana, who it was said was the son of a woman of the lowest caste, employed 
to sweep the floors. Before the imposition was suspected, she contrived to 
induce the principal nobles of the court to eat out of the same dish with the 
boy, and though they were subsequently convinced that a surreptitious heir 
had been introduced, they dared not publicly expose the fraud, as it would 
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have involved the loss of caste to all who had partaken of the rice with him. 
The story, however, getting abroad, she found some difficulty in maintaining 
her pretended son upon the throne, and had she not secured a strong party in 
her favour, she would have lost the fruits of her stratagem. 

An Indian court is the hot-bed of political intrigue, and cabals prosper, 
v;liich in a less congenial atmosphere would not have a chance of success. 
Unfortunatclyj.-the people have not yet learned to despise those who prefer 
the crooked to the straight path to wealth and power, no one deeming it dis- 
honourable to employ every kind of artifice to secure private and personal 
interests The religion which the Hindoos profess, so far from inculcating any 
noble precept, or explaining the duty which man owes to his fellow, encou- 
mges the indulgence of every selBsh passion; the government has seldom or 
ever been less corrupt, and hence the strange anomalies which spring up in the 
Hindoo character, and the difficulty of distinguishing between the vices induced 
by such debasing sources, and those alleged to be inherent in the mind. The 
Hindoos have been alternately depicted as monsters of crime, or miracles of 
goodness ; those who have had an opportunity of experiencing their attach- 
ment and fidelity, and their conduct in all the domestic relutious, are surprised 
by the extent to which they carry many virtues; while others, who only know 
tliein tlirongh the inediiini of their public acts, deem them to he utterly sunk 
in depravity, and incapable of any moral feeling. Vainly have Tod, Malcolm, 
Munro, and an extensive list of other distinguished men, who have lived long 
and intimatel 3 ' with the natives of India, afforded their honourable testimony 
to the [lersonal excellence which lias come under their immediate observation ; 
those who judge solely from the effect likely to be produced by the toleration, 
and even the unblushing countenance, given to conduct which would cover the 
inhabitants of civilized Europe with disgrace, cannot believe it possible that 
any virtues can take root amid a soil calculated to foster nothing save vice. 
They will not give any action the credit of a good motive, and judging only 
from the surface, stigmatize the whole population as worthless and abandoned 
to all sorts of inic|nit 3 ^ 

In no part of India docs the native character exhibit more strange and ap- 
parent]}' incompatible elements than in Rnjast’han. In no place can the notions 
of honour be more fantastic and extraordinary, or the compounds of vices 
which appal, and virtues which attract, exist in a stronger degree. It is 
scarcely possible to describe u single class, or even a single individual, without 
being involved in apparent contradictions, seeming to apfilaud one moment 
what we condemn in the next: so difficult is it to separate the good from the 
evil, to do justice to the excellence, without rendering homage to the baseness, 
which meets the eye on every side. With few exceptions, people who have 
lived long in the bosom of native society, are too much charmed with the 
am 'able points of character coming under their immediate knowledge, to visit 
those engendered by circumstances and situations with perhaps necessary 
harshness, and others who have not had similar opportunities of making them- 
selves acquainted with the better qualities, err in the contrary extreme, and 
give to all the aspect of demons. 

One of the favourite methods of preventing and of punishing aggression, is 
by the voluntary sacrifice of life. The wronged party will either kill them- 
selves, or slaughter one of their nearest relations, in order that the blood of 
the virtim may rest upon the head of the adversary. Amid the less loft}'- 
inindfc;d of the Hindoos, a useless member of the family is selected for the 
purpose ; hut many instances are recorded iu Rajast’han where the noblest and 
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the be:it have stood in the breach, ready to die rather than permit an act of 
oppression which they were unable to prevent. The defence of a certain boun- 
dary to the province, is committed to one family, who dwell on the opposite 
bank of a river which divides it from the territory belonging to the sovereigns 
of Oodipore. Whenever the reigning prince persists in crossing this river, one 
of the descendants of this devoted race is bound to kill himself, the weight of 
his blood falling upon the invader, and at no period has any unwillingness been 
manifested to fulfil the duty impoced by one of the most fantastic notions which 
ever entered into the head of man. Sacrifices, how’ever, in Oodipore have 
not alw’ays been voluntary; at the death of the reigning prince it was usual to 
deluge the grave with the blood of numerous victims, and woe be to the un- 
fortunate traveller who should be found journeying through the province at 
the time strangers were commonly selected in preference to the inhabitants, 
who, however, were not spared when the complement necessary to secure a 
proper degree of respect to the deceased prince was incomplete. It is only 
since British influence has extended over the whole of India, that the blood of 
human victims has ceased to flow upon the altars of RajastMian, and the aboli- 
tion of this abominable method of propitiating the deity is of comparatively 
recent date. At Jeyporc, in a temple of more than ordinary sanctity, dedica- 
ted to the destructive power, in ancient times, the murder of a human being 
was perpetrated daily ; the sacrifices became less numerous, yet were continued 
until a late period ; a goat is now the substitute, and though the love of excite- 
ment would perhaps, in almost every part of India, render the great mass of 
the people favourable to any horrid spectacle in honour of the blood-thirsty 
goddess Kali, they arc no longer bcut upon the indulgence of gratification of 
so fearful a nature. 

The females of Rajast’lian still insist upon the right of performing suttee, 
and as, in consequence of the curtailing and non-interference systems, the 
re.sident at the court of Oodipore has been withdrawn, the chances are that 
the custom will continue for some time longer. At the death of Bheem Sing, 
the late rana, no fewer than four women chose to burn themselves upon his 
funeral pile. One of these victims deserved a better fate; she had been the 
favourite wife, and, ever since her union with the reigning prince, had exer- 
cised the influence which she po.ssessed over him greatly to his own advantage, 
and that of the people whom he governed, for he was a person of weak mind, 
and easily induced to sanction arts of the most unjustifiable nature. The good 
sense displayed by this lady, and the character she bore for the possession of 
all the graces which do honour to the female heart, interested the resident very 
strongly in her favour, and he left no means untried to divert her from her 
purpose ; but he was unable to effect the only method by which she could be 
induced to survive her widowhood. The heir of a noble house has it in his 
power to save one of his father’s wives by saluting her with the title of Raje 
Baee, and thus constituting her the head of the zenana. Unfortunately, it is 
an expensive act of humanity, for the lady must be maintained in her dignity, 
and the income required amounts to several thousands a-year. Jaun Singh, 
the successor to the throne, was not inclined to gratify the lady and her nume- 
rous friends at so much cost, and he remained immoveable by all the different 
modes of attack resorted to for the purpose. The ranee was by no means 
idle ; she had no wish to die, and she put every engine in motion to secure her 
object. Bheem Singh had arrived at a good old age, and bis decease was an 
event which had long been contemplated : as it is usual among Hindoos, he was 
carried out of his apartments in the palace, to draw his last breath in the open 
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air, and he lay upon a bed in one of the court-yards, surrounded by his imme- 
diate dependants. Yielding to gradual decay, he expired in the early part of the 
morning, and according to nece.ssary custom, his obsequies were to take place 
after the sunset of the same day. The resident repaired immediately to the 
palace, in order to prevent the possibility of the employment of any improper 
means, either of persuasion or force, to induce the unhappy women who 
mourned the loss of their protector to immolate themselves upon his body. 
Upon his arrival, he found that four had signified their intention to burn, and 
amongst them the ranee, from whose cultivated mind he had hoped for another 
result. 

The manner in which the females of a zenana declare their resolution to 
accompany their husbands into the other world, is rather singular; the instant 
that the death is announced to them, those whose minds arc made up for the 
event, unbind their hair, and throw a jar of water over their heads; after this, 
it is considered very disgraceful to retract. Upon the dissolution of Bheem 
Singh, an old slave set the example to the other females. It appeared that 
the only desire which this poor creature felt to survive the man to whom she 
had belonged during the greater portion of her life, was that she might have 
the opportunity of displaying her fidelity by dying upon his funeral pile. The 
ranee, who knew too well that Jaun Singh would remain inexorable, did not 
hesitate to exhibit the same fatal determination, and two others joined them. 
One of these ladies, deeply imbued with the superstitions and prejudices of 
her country, firmly believed in the transmigration of souls, positively declaring 
that she preserved a distinct recollection of a former state, in which she had 
burned herself, and assuring her auditors that she should return into the world 
and burn again. Every word uttered by a suttee is considered to be oracular, 
and while the old slave was settling every point of the ceremonial of the ap- 
proaching sacrifice, and she was amusing her auditors with the hallucinations 
of a disturbed brain, the ranee employed herself in dictating letters and set- 
tling all her worldly aifairs. She was by this time well aware that there could 
be no hope from the liberality of Jaun Singh ; and, however terrible it might 
be to leave the world while in the prime of life and health, with a mind fully 
capable of taking a prominent part in the affairs of the world, she preferred 
an immediate and cruel death to the prospect of dragging on existence in a 
degraded state — the loss of every blessing which could induce a high-souled 
woman to struggle with her fate. Hindoo widows are not only debarred from 
forming a second union, but they are absolutely deprived of every thing save 
the bare necessaries of life. It is expected that, during the first year after the 
death of their husbands, they will scarcely eat sufficient food to support ex- 
istence, and that they will shew by their emaciated appearance that they have 
rigidly maintained the required abstinence, in private, as well as in public. 
Even had Jaun Singh placed his father’s widow at the head of his household, 
she must have undergone the year of probation, and her future respectability 
would have depended upon her compliance with every established rule. The 
second marriage of a widow, the widow of a Brahmin especially, is considered 
to be only inferior to the crime of killing and eating the sacred animal. At 
one time, the women belonging to a certain district in the neighbourhood of 
the Nerbuddah, took advantage of the remissness of the British government 
concerning the laws and privations imposed upon the sex, to enter a second 
time into matrimonial engagements ; hut such indulgencies were of very short 
duration. Incited by the Brahmins, the people petitioned against so great a 
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scandal, and the luckless widows were compelled to submit to the existing 
regulations in all their severity. 

The resident of Oodipore, who felt the highest respect for the character of 
the ranee, was particularly anxious to dissuade her from the desperate act she 
meditated. The assurance of his protection had operated very strongly upon 
the inmates of the zenana, reducing the number of victims to four, not one 
of whom were actuated by the most common of tlie motives which usually 
induce women in India to perform the fatal rite. To the old slave it was a 
termination of a career which she considered to be the most honourable that 
her destiny could confer. Though never raised to the dignity of a wife, she 
w'as greatly respected in the zenana ; she was pcrha|)s its oldest inhabitant, and 
exercised a degree of authority wliich few persons can imagine who arc wholly 
unacquainted with the strange features of a Hindoo establishment. Two of 
her companions, though young, handsome, and of high birth, were of little 
account amid the crowd of women who belonged to the rana, and were neither 
objects of his affection nor bound to him by any lies save those of duty. The 
one enjoyed a brief distinction by raving about a pre-existence, and speculating 
upon the new form in which she should be fated to re-enter the world. Appa- 
rently she was tired of her present mode of life, for she expressed a wish to 
make her third appearance upon this sublunary stage in a lower sphere of 
society, professing to believe that happiness was more frequently to be found 
in a cottage than a palace. The character of Bhccm Singh was not of a nature 
to excite either esteem or respect in the bosom of a woman who had the power 
of discriminating betwixt good and evil, and the ranee did not affect to attri- 
bute her present determination to any sentiment of regard for him, or un- 
willingness to survive his loss. Neither did she pretend to be actuated by 
religious motives. She despised the superstitious belief of her associates, and 
assured the resident that she entertained no expectation w'hatsoevcr of ob- 
taining an admission into heaven for her husband, or for herself, by comply- 
ing with the prejudices of her country and caste. She determined to bum 
simply to get rid of an existence which would become intolerable, and this 
resolution was too firmly fixed to be altered. Evening found her with the 
same feelings ; the resident, who had hitherto conversed with her through the 
medium of her personal attendants, or with the intci vention of n purdah, now 
met her at the gate of the palace, where, together wuth her associates, she 
appeared for the first time in public without a veil. It is the custom for sut- 
tees to ride with the funeral procession, and these women mounted on horse- 
back for the only time in their lives. The ranee, in particular, expressed her- 
self much obliged by the lively interest her European friend had taken in her 
welfare ; she had already recommended many of her dependents to his protec- 
tion, and after inviting him to witness the approaching ceremonial, she bade 
him farewell, leaving him more deeply impressed than ever with respect for 
her talents, and with grief that so noble a creature should be driven to such 
a frightful choice of evils. Immediately quitting the spot, he rode off* in a 
contrary direction, anxious to get away from the sound of the shouts of the 
populace, the discordant bray of their barbarous music, and the sight of the 
smoke which would too soon sully the purity of the atmosphere around. 

Bheem Singh descended to the grave without a single regret, except from 
those whom his death left a prey to indigence and obloquy. Too selfish and 
supine to be aroused to any honourable action, his love of ease and unwil- 
lingness to embroil himself with fiercer spirits, brought about a catastrophe 
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which would scarcely be credible were it not authenticated beyond a doubt, 
the well-known fiite of the beautiful Kishen Kower, or Kishna Komari. 

.Taun (or Juvana) Singh, the present rana, and the brother of Kishen Kower, 
was at that period a mere boy, and incapable of defending his sister. When he 
grew iij), the rajah of Joudpoie, having become a widower, made proposals of 
marriage to a younger daughter of the Oodipore family. The callous-hearted 
father would have consented ; but Jann Singh indignantly declared, that the 
man who had occasioned the murder of one sister, should pass over his dead 
body before he brought out the other as a bride. This spirited interference 
[)iit an end to the iiegociations. The uncle of Kishen Kower, to whose deter- 
mined barbarity the murder of the beautiful and innocent girl was ju.stly im- 
puted, never appeared afterwards in public without experiencing the effect of 
the feeling he had inspired. He became an object of aversion to his former 
associates, by whom he was so palpably shunned, that it is said the haughty 
Rajpoot felt the change of public opinion so heavily, that he could not survive it. 

The memory of Sir John Malcolm is cherished with the highest degree of 
enthusiasm throughout Malwa and Central India, fie had a very considerable 
share in the settlement of the country, and he possessed the strongest pos- 
sible recommendations to the affection and confidence of the natives. He 
understood their language perfectly, united the most unyielding firmness with 
the greatest kindness and gentleness of manner, and readily attended to every 
application made to him, by persons of all ranks and conditions, and moreover 
convinced those w'ho approached him, that in every measure he was actuated 
by good-will towards the native powers, and an earnest desire to promote their 
interests. Colonel Tod has not left behind him a less enviable name; none, 
except the very highest and most learned classes of natives, are at present able 
to appreciate the great value of his labours in their service, in his splendid his- 
tory of Rajast’han ; but the time will doubtless arrive, in which all the intel- 
lectual portion of the people will perceive how deeply they are indebted to 
him for the immense mass of information which he has collected, and for his 
publication in a foreign language, of records so honourable to the Rajpoot 
character. Sir David Ochtcrlony, who lived amongst the native chieftains like 
a prince, adopting many of their manners and customs, and spending a large 
income in a style of truly Asiatic magnificence, has likewise left many gracious 
recollections amid the people with whom he dwelt ; hut he is also character- 
ized as a very keen and sharp-witted politician. The natives have an idea that 
a person possessed of one eye only, sees much farther than those who are 
blessed with two, and is better able to conduct a difficult negociation. Run- 
jeet Singh, as a statesman, considered to be one of the ablest of the day, lost 
an eye in the small pox, and when Sir David Ochterlony, wdio was in a similar 
predicament in consequence of a wound received in action, was appointed to 
treat with him, it was generally supposed that he had been selected on account 
of the neccssitj' of sending some person able, from similar circumstances of 
mental and bodily conformation, to cope with so subtle an adversary. 

The Rajpoots, though very rigid Hindoos, abstaining even under the pros- 
pect of starvation from all animal food, are not so particular with regard to 
their beverage as persons of their persuasion in other parts of India. Cherry 
brandy is the favourite medium of becoming hurra coosxee (very happy). They 
get intoxicated, the great desideratum, in a shorter period by drinking this 
liquor, than if they were to resort to wine ; the flavour is more agreeable, and 
it is probably in deference to native taste, that Messrs. Hoffman and Co., the 
principal manufacturers for the Indian market, mix so large a quantity of cloves 
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and other spice with the fruit, as to render it absolutely nauseous to unaccus- 
tomed palates. Mussida is the grand native stimulant, and, though differing 
in almost every other respect, the Hindoo and Mahomincdan cookery agree in 
introducing cardamums, cloves, ginger, &€ , into all their dishes. 

The manners of the Rajpoots are less polished in their exterior department 
than many other tribes of Hindoos; they affect the roughness of the soldier, for 
nearly all the peasantry go armed ; they are not, however, in reality un courteous, 
or intentionally rude, and at the courts of the native princes, the finest lessons 
of politeness may be seen. It is very necessary to study native usages and native 
opinions before Europeans enter into the society of the higher classes of 
Asiatics ; for, without a ver}' intimate acquaintance with the ideas entertained 
upon the subject of good breeding, there is a great risk of shocking the pre- 
judices of the aristocracy of the East. Ladies of rank, who have been accus- 
tomed to European courts, and who consider themselves entitled to give the 
tone to society, have left a very unfavourable impression behind them in the 
audience chambers of the princesses of India. When presents are exchanged, 
it is deemed a breach of etiquette to pay the slightest regard to them, and a lady 
who, in despite of previous warning, examined with eager delight the rich 
brocades and shining tissues piled up in the tray at her feet, received a well- 
merited rebuke from the lips of her entertjiiner. When the nuzzur was offered 
in turn to the native lady, she did not even glance at its contents, but con- 
signed it immediately to the care of her attendants. The English visitor was 
disappointed ; she wished to observe the effect produced by the sight of so 
many noveltie.s, and inquired why they were cast aside without examination. 
The native lady immediately refdied, that she was at that time too much occu- 
pied by conversation with her guest, to think of anything else ; when she 
should lose the pleasure of her compan}^ she would amuse herself with look- 
ing at the foreign articles; but not before. Another European lady exposed 
herself to greater animadversion, by finding it expedient to take the flowery 
compliments of the East in their literal acceptation. Contrary to the esta- 
blished usage, she admired every thing she saw, and on being told tliat the 
house, with all its goods and chattels, was entirely at her disposal, carried off' 
B chowry, with a gold handle set with jewels, to which she had taken a fancy. 
The next day, the party to whom it belonged, sent for it, but the fair marauder 
refused to surrender the prize, alleging it to have been freely given, and as 
freely accepted. The European authorities were then applied to, and with 
some difficulty they procured restoration of an article much too valuable to be 
disposed of without a quid pro quo. In other places, this unconscionable 
woman had more success; people w'ere either afraid of giving offence, or enter- 
tained hopes of carrying some favourite point by means of her influence. It 
is only necessary to appear to have interest with the ruling powers, to accumu- 
late property of every description, and it is greatly to the honour of Euro- 
peans in India, that the temptations thrown in their way to take advantage of 
this disposition, on the part of the natives, are so seldom found to be irresis- 
tible. At Oodipore, where the number of British officers seldom exceeded 
three, one of whom, being invested with great authority, and still greater in- 
fluence with the government of Calcutta, all desired to propitiate, it was very 
difficult to prevent or to evade the importunities of natives, each having some 
suit to prefer, and each anxious to take what they considered to be the readiest 
means of enforcing it. No stigma has been attached to the characters of those 
who have resided for a long period at Oodipore, and the poverty of the greater 
number has proved them to be above all mercenary considerations. 
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THE YEOR OF SCRIPTURE NOT THE NILE. 

TO TUB KOlTOli. 

Sm : In requesting you to give insertion to the following extract from my 
Origincs B'Miccc^ I do so for the purpose of giving publicity to a valuable com- 
ment upon it, with which I have just been favoured by a learned and distin- 
gui&hed member of one of our universities ; — 

It will be Rsked, and doubtless with no small degree of surprise, whether, then, 1 
mean to contend that the Nile was nut the river by the brink of which Moses was 
evpo.scd by his mother,* and of which the waters were turned by him to blood “ in 
the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants;**! to whicli I distinctly answer, 
that in my opinion the river which is the subject of those portions of the Scriptuml 
History could not possibly have been the Nile, either in its main stream or in any of 
its branches. 

For the ]>roper consideration of this subject, it is necessary to divest the mind of 
the impressions which it has received (and which, I confess, it will with diHiculty 
give iip^ respecting the idcntidcution of the Nile with the river mentioned in the first 
two books of the Pentateuch, and then simply to inquire whether there be any real 
Scriptural evidence for the conclusion that the Nile is that river : and I fearlessly 
assert, that there will be found none whatever ; and that this identification, like that 
of Egypt with the land of Mitzraim, lias first been taken for granted, and then the 
construction of the various texts of Scripture in which the river of Mitzraim is men- 
tioned adapted to coincide with the received notions. 

The name exclusively applied in the Books of Genesis and Exodusf to the river 
running through Mitzraim is "IN* (yedr), which name has been considered by philolo- 
gists to be a word of Egyptian origin, especially applicable to the Nile.§ There are, 
however, sufficient texts in Scripture || to show that this exclusive appropriation of the 
word is not W'arranted ; and, indeed, I cannot but think that it would never have 
been contended for, had it not been assumed that this yeor must of necessity be the 
Nile.^ In the later portions of the Canon of Scripture, where yeor and its plural 
yeorim are of frequent occurrence as applied to the rivers of Mitzraim,** it might 
indeed with niiich appearance of reason be contended that those words are referable 
to the Nile, and to the various branches of that river running through the Delta ; but 
the texts from the contemporaneous writings of the prophets Isaiah and Daniel, in 
which the same expressions clearly refer to other rivers, are quite sufficient to .rebut 
any such assumption, and to establish the fad that at that late period of the Scriptural 
history also, the words had not any such exclusive appropriation.*’ (^Orig^ BibL, pp. 

281 .) 

• Exod. il. 3. t Ibid. vii. 20. 

t Geii.xli. 1-.3, 17. IB; Exod.i. 22; ii. 3. 5; vii. 1£^25. 

S See Gesenius’s Heb. Lex., art. • 

H SeeJobxxviiL 10; Isaiah xxxiii. 21 ; xxxvii. 2’i; Dan. xii. R, 6. 7> 

In the account of the first of the * plagues of Mitzraim* we find it stated : And the Lord spake 
unto Moses. Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Mitzraim, 
upon their streams tuiAarof/idm), upon their rivers (Dn**^N* yeorefufm), and upon their 

ponds (On’DJlN agmefihn), and ui>on all their pools [collections] of water, that they may become 
blcKid,*’ (Exod, vii. 10); where, if the words ri"in3 (nehardth), iyeorim), and 0*DJIN 

{agammim) be considered (which it would seem they ought to be) as placed in the order of their rela- 
tive importance, it would result that the yedr must be looked upon as being of an inferior character to 
the na/ufr ; and seeing that nahdr is from its derivation a stream, or natural river of flowing water (from 
*1773 nahdr * to flow*). It is far from unlikely thatpedr may, in contradistinction to nahdr, mean on 
artificial water-course, a canal (compare Job xxviii. IP). 

** See especially Ezek. xxix. 3, 4, fi ; Nah. iii. B. 

AsiatJourn N.S. VoL.17.No.e6. 
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IM Mr. Mordaunt / irkeitit. 

Upon this subject, the remarks of my correspondent are as follows : “ As 
far as I have yet examined the matter, I am inclined to agree with you, that 
Egypt is not the Mitzraim of the sacred writers. .....The word “IN' I helieve to 

signify ‘ a fountain,’ or ‘ the .stream running from a fountain.* The word 
occurs nearly fifty times in the Bible, and never necessarily signifies the Nile; 
but in several passages it must be * a fountain :* Job, xxviii. 1 0, 
yp3 , ‘ He maketh to burst forth from the rocks the fountains,* In the 24th 
verse of the seventh of Exodus^ our translation is : ‘ The Egyptians digged 
round about the river for water to drink;* but in the Hebrew we have 
D fJ ic. ‘ the Egyptians [Milzritcs] digged round about the fountain of 

waters to drink, for they could not drink of the waters of the fountain.’ You 
very properly remark, that, in the U)th verse of this chapter, the word, being 
ihsed in the plural, cannot mean the Nile : the three things specified are, ‘ the 
streams, the fountains^ and the pools.’ It is, moreover, very improbable that 
Pharaoh’s daughter should be going along the banks of the Nile to bathe ; but 
there is nothing improbable in supposing her going along the banks of a stream 
to a fountain, which might probably descend from one of the neighbouring 
n]ountain.s. In the 7Hth Psalm, at tire 44th verse, in describing the miracles 
of Egypt [Mitzraim], the writer say^s : ‘ He turned (on*“iK0 fountains 

into blood;’ the word being in the plural number : now, had it referred to the 
Nile, it would certainly have been in the singular.” 

I w’ill refrain for the present from making any remarks upon these observa- 
tions, which are highly deserving of consideration, in connexion with this 
most interesting subject. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

London, \bih May Chas. T. BriKEt 

The way in which M. Cahen, the author of a new translation of the Bible 
into French, gets over the difficulty, with respect to the meaning of the word 
•IN*, is exceedingly ingenious. His note upon Gen, xli. J, is as follows; 
“ IN* Fleiivc ; cc mot signifie aussi canal. Ccla convient parfaitenwnt an Nil, 
qui cst un canal creusc par la main dc la nature** 


Mil. MOllDAUNT IIICKETTS. 

TO 'Min EOITOK. 

Sir ; — As your Journal has been a medium of commiinicating to the public certain 
proceedings of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East- India Company, which 
may tend seriously to alfcet my character and interests, I doubt not you will have the 
candour and justice to state, in your next jiublication, that I am preparing a full ex- 
posure of the unjustifiable course adopted towards me, and a complete defence against 
the imputations made against me. To my full vindication, a copious reference to 
original documents is necessary ; and this unavoidably requires time. I had hoped, 
liovvever, to he prepared ere now for publication ; but have been delayed by conside- 
rations w'hich will be explained when my statement appears. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

LwndM, May iSd. 1835. Mobdaiint RrcKETTS. 
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COINS AND RELICS OF MANIKYALA. 

Rapid progress ap[)eiirs to be making, in India, in clucidatinglndian and Indo- 
Orecian numismatics ; and from the discoveries already established, we may 
expect important contributions to ancient history and to philology, from a 
perseverance in' the investigations now going on into these least suspicions of 
all historical and chronological records. It is much, indeed, to bo regretted 
that the attention of Oriental antiquaries was not sooner directed to this 
branch of archaeology. Multitudes of ancient coins have been melted down, 
which might have been purchased at bullion-price. Sir Harford Jones Bridges 
stated, in his evidence before the Steam Navigation Commirtcc, that, when 
he was the Company’s commercial agent at Bussorah, he might, had he been 
authorized, have purchased multitudes of ancient coins, which were consigned 
to the melting-pot, some, perhaps, of considerable historical value. 

The coins and relies discovercil by (General the Chevalier Ventura, in exca- 
vating the i(fpr of Manikyala, in the Punjab, have been already superficially 
noticed in the Calcutta journals. They have, however, since been subjected 
to an attentive examination by Mr. Prinsep, the active secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; and this gentleman’s acute and learned remarkr. upon these 
curious relics, suggested by a personal examination, are contained in a paper 
read before the society in March 1834, of which we subjoin a condensed epi- 
tome, from the society’s Journal for July and September last. 

The following is a description of General Ventura’s operations : 

The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very 
bottom of the cupola on the south side, where, having met with nothing but 
loose uiatcrials, the work was of necessity discontinued. On the 28th April, 
the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth of three feet, 
six medals (or coins) were discovered. On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve 
feet, a square mass of masonry was found, exactly in the centre of the mound, 
and regularly built of quarried stones, in very good preservation. On piercing 
ten feet into this, a medal was found in the middle of a clod of earth. On 
the Gth, u silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty- feet, 

** 1 am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, and 1 
conclude they have been mixed with the general heap of scattered coins, all 
being of the same nature. 

“ On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (probably copper) 
which was broken by a .stroke of the pick-axe. There was in this box a second 
smaller box of pure gold, with an ornamental top, in the centre of which is 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but friable and adhesive to the tongife 
like tabashecr ; it is reserved for future examination: this box contained the 
following articles : — 

One medal of gold, weighing 122 grs , or two drachmas (the same as was de- 
picted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the Am. Jtes. vol. xvii. as No. 1, 

of Mr. Wilson’s plate). 

Obverse. Tlie sceptre held by the king on the obverse has a knob like an ear of 
wheat. The projection behind the cap is a double fillet or ribband, and not hair : the 
side>flap, on the contrary, has more the appearance of huir, and the mustaches are 
well dctincd : the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a t.ma]) sickle, with 
which the car of corn has been cut; the legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted, 
but the ccntml part . . ANOPA. . may be traced on many of the copper coins. 
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Reverse. The seated figure on this side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
hut, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a how ; the resemblance to wrist- 
bangles and hands, however, is strong. The half-moon behind the shoulders seems 
to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair is a 
Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The epigraphe on this 
side can hardly be other than MANAOnA.. .. rO: the first may be connected with the 
name of the sacred personage, or the locality; the last two letters may be the date, 
73, of some unknown era. 

A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven upon 
it, apparently Pehlevi. A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Balakshani ruby). 
Three very small silver coins. A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those 
so frequently met with in Persia ; weight 60 grs. or 1 drachma. 

Obverse, The king's head, bearded, and having flowing curled liair : the cap pecu- 
liar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian sym- 
bol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star. The characters are 
Pehlevi, and illegible. 

Reverse. A rudely-executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness and general cha- 
racter, but destitute of the fire altar ; weight about 50 grains each. 

Obverse. A beardless head, with well-marked Indian features : the head-dress has 
a kind of tirsul in the centre, and two flowing ribbands. A name very plainly written 
on the field in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an inscription at 
once recognized to be in Sanscrit characters ; these have been also engraved under the 
coins, to shew the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of which will materially 
assist the decypliering of the other.* 

Reverse. Head of a female, front face, with very singular head dress ; necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. 

The last coin of this scries is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of Mr. Wil- 
son’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the leverse resembles the 
LantsUf or pointed variety of the Nagari alphabet, of which we have spe- 
cimens from Nipal and Tibet The words visible arc Srtyag^.... 

Obverse, A I’fijfi, coated, his disproportionate left band seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembling a 
tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse. 1 have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, with 
flowing drapery; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, on 
comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), fully bear out 
this conclusion. 

** The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from the 
variety of coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from the presence 
of the Sassanian coin, which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts pre- 
vious to the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in A.D. 223. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, as 
deposited at the base of the square stone block of masonry which terminated 
there : (1 am uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the inter- 
pretation I have given, or whether the square is not a hollow square or cham- 
ber : * on a trouve un carre parfait d douze piedsy tres bien etahlx au centre^ halt 

• A few more of these curious coins have been received in Ker&mat Ali's collection, but 1 do not 
introduce them here, beinR desirous of exhibiting the Mftnikyaia treasures unmixed. One bears the 
ame of Krishna as Sri Viisu Ddva. 
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regulierement en pierres de taille et tres kien conserve :^~^apres avoir creuse dix 
pieds^ and afterwards, ‘ le tout au bas du carre dont la batisse regulicre 
s^esl termince l(V) 

“ On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirty-six feet, when ano- 
ther copper coin presented itself. On the 22d May, as it was imagined that 
nothing more would be found in the centre of the cupola, on account of the 
termination of the square building, an opening was made on the northern side, 
of the height of six feet, and twelve broad : the excavations were pushed for- 
ward at both points. On the 25th May, a depth of 45 feet had been attained, 
when, on lifting up a large quarried stone, another similarly squared stone was 
found underneath, having in its centre a round hole : in the middle of this hole 
there lay deposited a copper-box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described : it was perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handles had 
been soldered on. The lid was decayed. Inside this box were found a little 
piece of cloth, a circular crystal drop, and a small cylinder of pure gold. 
(Whatever relic may have been in the gold cylinder has been lost.) 

27th May. On this day, at the depth of 54 feet, another copper coin 
was turned up. On the 29th, at the depth of 64 feet, an irregular hole 
appeared of six lines broad, in which were discovered a copper ring, and a 
courec {cypra^a vicnetd). At ten lines lower down were also found an iron 
ring and three more Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. 

“ On the last day of the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier’s labours. An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole 
surface : it was removed with great labour and difficulty, and underneath was 
perceived with joy a small chamber or basin, cut into the solid stone, a foot in 
breadth and depth, the interior of it built up with stone and lime ; in the midst 
of this, on its careful removal, were found, thus hermetically sealed, the 
second series of relics now to be described, — a box of copper (supposed to be 
iron by M. Ventura), filled with a brown compound liquid. Within this box 
and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and turned on the lathe : — the surface 
of the metal was in such excellent preservation as still to retain the fresh marks 
of the tool, but the pinnacle on the top of the lid was broken off by corrosion, 
or in consequence of a flaw at the neck. The lid having been made on the lathe, 
also fitted perfectly tight, and must have kept in, without loss by evaporation, 
another portion of the thick brown liquid with which it was found to be filled. 

“On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that an inscrip- 
tion had been there punched circularly round it. The letters are formed by 
dots, but they are perfectly well preserved, and are of the first importance in 
making out the nature of the deposit. The character so strongly resembles an 
ancient form of Nagari, such as might be used in writing, without the head- 
lines of book-letter, that sanguine hopes may be entertained of its yielding to 
the already successful efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Troyer. The 
same writing has been found by Dr. Martin and Mr. Masson in other topes. The 
latter has favoured me (through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two, in which 
he finds the same words repeated. 

“ In this brass-box were five copper medals, all differing in device, but of 
that kind already known to us from a multitude of specimens found in Afghan- 
istan and Upper India, by the arbitrary name of * Indo-Scythic coins,’ and 
now ascribed, by Mr. Masson, with certainty, to Kanerka, Kadphises, &c. 
They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been selected to 
shew us the prototype of the very five species of coins to which the key 
monogram is peculiar. 
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“ Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no means ex- 
hausted in interest: — within this brass cylinder, and buried in the brown liquid, 
appeared a gold cylindrical box, 4 inches long, by li inch in diameter; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 
li inch. This box was also filled with thick brown liquid, mixed up with a 
multitude of fragments, of whut M. Ventura supposed to be broken amber 
{amhre brise). They were of a light yellow or topaz colour, which was driven 
off by a red heat, leaving them colourless. The first conjecture supposed 
them to be fragments of a glass vessel, which burst into pieces from the ex- 
pansion or fermentation of its contents ; and that the small bit of string might 
have been used to bind the cover. 

“ Within the box was discovered also, a small gold coin weighing precisely 
30 grains drachma). The device resembles in some respects the larger gold 
coin in the first gold box. 

Obverse. The king holding the spica and hook (qiicrc, sickle); dress as before 
described, and characters on the margin dccypheruble $ as ONJ KIKOPANO— the 
rest illegible. 

Reverse, A sacred personage standing with his liand out* stretched in an impressive 
attitude ; ])is head surrounded with a halo, or rather sun, as distinguislicd from the 
moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to the right, and 
on the left are some indistinct letters, KNllPO. The head of the figure is rather 
out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

“ There is also another minute coin of gold. 

“ But the article of chief value in this cylinder is decidedly a plain disc of 
silver, upon which have been engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and 
intended to explain the purport of the whole mystery. The characters are 
precisely those of the lid of outer brass cylinder : but their combination is 
different. There can be little doubt of tlicir affinity to the Sanscrit, but the 
difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the substitution of the w'ritten 
hand for the perfect Nagaii, which is clearly proved, from the coins dis- 
covered in the first box, to have been well known at the same period. The 
difference is such as is remarked between the maliajani, and the printed Nagari 
of the present day. 

** 1 am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, wdiich must 
therefore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

“ In the same recc|)tucle of stone and lime w ere deposited, outside the cop- 
per box, a collection of forty- four copper coins : all matching with one or 
other of the five types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid. 

“ On the 2d of June, one more copper coin was extracted ; and on the «3d 
of the same month, six more of a similar nature. On the 8th June, the 
opening perforated from above met that from the side, and reached the earth 
beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pursued to a depth 
of twenty-feet below the level of the structure without making any further 
discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to dis- 
continue his operations.” 

This minute description is illustrated by careful etchings, executed by Mr. 
Prinsep himself, of all the various articles, with exact copies of the inscrip- 
tions, in the original characters. 

The following arc the remarks of Mr. Prinsep upon these relics : — 

“ It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer a few remarks in 
illustration of the Manikyala treasures, knowing the great disadvantages under 
which any attempt to investigate even what may be thought so simple a mat- 
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ter as the antiquity of the monument must labour, when unassisted by pre- 
vious knowledge of the history, mythology, or current languages of the period 
and of the locality to which it belongs. My object, however, is to place all 
the circumstances which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, Martin, 
Burrics, Gerard, and Keramat All have brought to light, before the antiqua- 
ries of Europe, and then to await their decision on the facts : it being my 
own duty to act as a faithful witness before this superior tribunal, nothing 
exaggerating, and nothing extenuating, in the delineation of figures and inscrip- 
tions, such as they appear in the originals now in my possession. 

“ The subject which I propose to elucidate on the present occasion i.s, that 
of Ihe coins connected with the tope of Mdnihipila ; as they naturally stand 
forward most prominent in offering materials for fixing the date of the building, 

“ We learn from the * ctat dcs travaux'* that forty-four copper medals were 
found buried along with the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver coins enclosed in the cylin- 
ders themselves. 

“ AUlioiigh among these coins ver^^ few have legible inscriptions, the collec- 
tions of JJr. Gerard and of Sa>ed Keramat Ali, in conjunction with the speci- 
mens depicted by Mr. Masson, have furnished materials for decyphering them, 
in considerable abundance; indeed, of the several groups specified above, I 
have before me upwards of three hundred coins, of which lliirty-two exhibit 
mure or less of the hull and raja inscription : twenty that of the elephant 
coin ; as many more that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half-a-dozen that of 
the seated figures. 

“ Obverse of the Coins of KanerJeos. 

“ Beginning then with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders of the 
same metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek 
characters were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and the Punjab, in the 
fourth century : corrupted to be sure, but still retaining more of their original 
form than those of the latter Arsacida[^, o** of the first Sassanidse of Persia, 
a century anterior to them in date. 

“ The next observation which offers i.s, that none of the words of the in- 
scription are Greek ; neither the titles of thclndo-Scythic sovereigns ofBactria, 
BACIAKTC BACIAEHN, nor even Greek terminations to the words, being 
any longer apparent (with exception of two Kadphises coins, upon which the 
Greek legend was barely perceptible). It was not until I had carefully ana- 
lyzed all that was legible of the frc.sh supply of coins of the same nature, that 
1 was able to distinguish the direct consanguinity of the whole of these bar- 
baric descendants, with their comparatively pure progenitors above mentioned. 

** Nearly the whole of the Bactrian scries of coins is now known to us. 
Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of 
Euth\demus, brought down by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard has recently 
favoured me with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the sovereign on the 
obverse, and his name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other 
god, on the reverse, after the fashion of their Syrian prototypes. The coins 
of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as those of Antilakides, 
Hermeeus, Unadpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
successful researches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlevi, or some un- 
known character ; on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, 
instead of running straight across the field, as in the Macedonian coins, 
encircle the device on the obverse, in the manner of the Roman coins of the 
same period, which w'ere then no doubt current extensively in the east. The 
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Pehlevi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which we may con- 
clude, from their comparative rarity in the Manikyala collection, to have be- 
longed to a difierent province from those of Kanerkos, or to have been ante- 
cedent to them by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

The fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Honigberger of one of the coins 
of this prince, in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a separate seat 
of government; and the device of the bull (and Siva?) points to a dilferent 
creed from that of the Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently 
be shown, of the sun; and thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian 
creed. At the period, however, of the erection of the Manikyala monument, 
a considerable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of both 
countries : at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins 
of both ; the devices in other respects remaining unaltered or only deteriorated 
in execution. 

The alteration to which 1 allude, is the omission of the Greek title 
BACIAETC BACIAEIIN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or 
simply PAO. That such was the case may be proved from numerous coins in 
Mr. Masson’s plates. 

“ Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has been 
before said : of the others, I have collected the various readings extant, and, 
beginning on the right hand, we find, as before stated, PAOKA .... NHPKI, 
which I suppose to be equivalent to the break between 

KA and NHPKI seeming to have been merely caused by the want of space 
below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended to 
denote their immediate connexion. 

** If we now turn to the Kadphises group, we find precisely the same change 
of designation, 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both 
the large and the small, is correctly given by Mr. Masson, as BACIAETC 
BACIAE<wN C«THP3lErAC.t The name KAAcMCIlC is itself not very 
distinct in any of the ten coins whence my inscriptions are copied, but, 
coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, it may be fully relied on. The inter- 
vening letters are more uncertain: the various readings arc OOX, OKMO, 
OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two omicrons cannot well be intended as 
stops to denote the termination of the inscription, to which purpose they 
w'ould be applied in the Zend, or Pehlevi; nor can the intervening word be an 
epithet, coupled with for the same word occurs on the gold medal found 

by Dr. Martin, with the simpler form BACIAETC OOHMO KAAOICHC. 
The only probable conjecture is this, that Ookmo or ohemo may be a part or 
an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

** Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the 

* We have no authority for writing It Kavfj^xog, since it always occurs with the genitive termination 
although united to ^eto-tXivs in the nominative. 

t Mr. Masson’s Memoir is so full on the subject of the Kadphises coins, that I have not thought 
necessary to add any tiling thereto. I may here, however, point out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s 
bull and raja coin, which Schlegel could make nothing of {Ag. Rm. avli. 579', has been successfully 
developed by the more perfect specimens now obtained. What the Professor decyphered as IHPKIEIC 
and EAOBirPIC are evidently (supplying the two first letters of saviour) ^wTHPMEPAC KAA^ICHC. 
Schlegd considered the name to be of a Tartar Khan, or Indo-Scythian prince. Colonel Tod, 
however, leaned to a Parthian origin, whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings : 
this view seems the most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, and 
the P^levi inscription. 
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bull type, we find legends expressing more or less legibly the same term PAG 
NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. In the same manner, fifteen of the 
elephant coins afford, some entire and some in part, the legend PAG NANG 
PAG in place of the title, and some few have the word KENPANO, which, 
until contradicted by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the 
prince’s name on this coin. In some coins this name seems written KENOPANO. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Miinikyala cabinet, having, from 
the above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, become pos- 
sessed, as it were, of a key to their solution. 

“ It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the 
larger gold coin of the first Manikyala deposit, and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder, bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. The first half 
of the writing on the small coin was not legible; and it was only after perceiv- 
ing the analogy of the latter half, with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led by careful examination to trace and recognize the rudiments of each 
letter of the first part of the obliterated coin. The whole line thus restored 
becomes very evidently PAG NANG PAG ... GGHPKI KGPANG. There 
is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion of 
this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince ; but we are fortunately able to clear up 
this uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. S of Professor Wilson’s plates, in 
the seventeenth volume of the Researches, and stated by niy predecessor to 
have been discovered in a field near Comilla in Tipera. The inscription on this 
coin, of which the fac-simile, in type metal, cut for the Researches, is fortu- 
nately in my possession, is now rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of 
its associates, PAG NANG PAOKA NHPKIKORANG ; and it at once ena- 
bles us to supply the omission in the centre of the Manikyala gold coins by the 
name already so familiar to our ears, as Kanerki or Kanerkou. 

** Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign, or was 
the superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and gradually 
lost by the corruption of the Greek characters, in which it was endeavoured to 
be conveyed ? To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in 
the present state of our knowledge : but we cannot avoid remarking that the 
.. KENOFANG of the elephant coin may, by a very trifling alteration, be 

read as KI KGPANG, which will bring it to coincide with the other coins 

of this extensive family. 

“ The degeneration of individual letters is sufiicienlly visible in the various 
forms of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved ; but a 
more wholesale abandonment of the primitive form may, 1 think, be pointed 
out in the third gold coin of Mr. Wilson’s plates, being one of what we have 
called the bull and raja, or Kadphises, coins. The legend on this is very pro- 
minent, and contains, under a trifling disguise, the very letters of the same 
sentence : the first letter P is wanting, and the three final letters of the last 
word :(P)AONANGPAG GOHGKOP Uvo). The col- 
lection received from Keramat Ali has put mg in possession of two gold coins 
of this curious species (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similes of his in silver) ; 
they are thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture ; but the legends in 
both are plain, though much more transformed than the specimen just given. 

“ The letter of the whole series of these curious relics of a dynasty entirely 
unknown from other sources having been so far developed, as regards the 
obverse of the medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable 
^siat.Journ.N.S.VoL.17. No.GO. P 
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motto on the reverse, to offer a few observations on the meaning these enig- 
matical words rao nano rao and korano may be intended to convey. 

** First, then, as regards the termination in the short Greek O ;«-we learn 
from M. Eugene Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the Fapna, in the 
introductory essay on the Zend alphabet, that the latter contains a short o 
unknown to the Sanscrit alphabet, and used as the equivalent of the short 
Nagari inherent a, while on the other hand it has precisely the value of the 
Greek omicron.* To express therefore any native word, so terminating, in 
the Greek character, the omicron would necessarily be employed. We know 
from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlevi characters on the obverse 
of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect must have been the prevailing language 
of the country. Moreover, from the learned authority above quoted, we learn 
that the termination in ao is of very frequent use in the Zend, the final o being 
the regular permutation of the sign of the Sanscrit nominative in words 
common in the two languages : thus in ahura-mazddo (ormuzd), the latter word 
is precisely the Sanscrit maha^dds * qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the deity : 
again, * la hine portc en Zend le nom de mao : cl mah3'a, liinairc, avec le suffixe 
des adjectifs ya eU derive de mah, qui est exaciement le Sanscrit mas (June).* 

“ The reiteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano raoy contrasted 
with its single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to 
the duplication in Greek ; malkan^inalkay in J*ehlevi ; 

rdjddh^rdjay in Sanscrit, &c., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption 
of a similar interpretation for the words in question, more especially when it 
is know'n that the term rao is to this day a common affix to the names of na- 
tive Marhatta and Rajput princes ; such as Mulhar Rao, Govind Rao, Trim- 
bak Rao, &c. The Persian title r&t^y conferred by the Delhi emperors on Hindu 
princes, as an inferior grade to rdjd, had doubtless a similar meaning, and 

like rexy re^ roiy may be all traced to the original Sanscrit root "^3^, the 

quality of rule or passion (both equal privileges of royalty) * 

** The title Bala-rdya, or Bala-rao, is stated by Wilfbrd to have been equiva- 
lent in the spoken language of Gujerat, to Bala raja, ‘ the great king.’ The 
Bala-raya dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title 
was contra-distinguished from Bajendra, the superior or imperial sovereign.*!* 
Mr. Wilson, in his notes on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu,j; enume- 
rates the following titles as denoting progressively decreasing grades of rank ; 
—mahdrdjddMrdjay rdjay rdnoy rdwely rdtiy and rdo. The appellation rdwely 
according to Col. Tod,$ W'as the ancient title of the princes of M4war. It 
was only changed to rdna in the twelfth century. Raoul or rawel is still the 
designation of the princes of Dungurpur and Jesalmer. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes 
of the Punjab and Bactria,* at the time in question, for it is known that the 
country was divided into petty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were 
tributary tr the Persian monarch. 

** Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word 

• It is unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, the vowels are all ex- 
pressed by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnuuf, in speaking of a change of vowel orthography, be- 
tween the Sanscrit and Zend, says : ■« Cc changement devra peu ^tonner sans doute, si Ton pense que 
dans I’Inde mCme 1* o href Ddvanagari vaut o suivant la pronunciation Beng&lie, et chref comme nous 
Tavonsd^JA remarqud plus haul. Dans ce cas 1* d Zend n'est pas en rdalitd r 6 Ddvandgari i e’est plutdt 
r omicron grec, en tant qu'il repond k I’ a Sanscrit et k 1’ e Latin dans les mots que ces trois languea 
poasddent en rommun.’*— ComNicnmirc eur le Yapta par Kugene Bumwf, vol. /. p. fi9. 
t Astotic Researches, vol. ix. p. 17!>. $ Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 314. 

S Tod’s Rdjast'ban, vol. i. p. 213. 
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nana can only be attempted in the aame hypothetical manner : as a name it is 
frequently met with among the Parsis of the west of India, and equally among 
the Marhnttas of Guzerat and the Dakhan; Nana Govind Rao, Nana Cowas- 
jee, Nana Farnaviz, the Puna minister, and many other familiar names, might 
be adduced in evidence. That it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the 
expression) can hardly be doubted, though its precise import be not known : 
the vfovd'Nana is inserted in Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary as bearing the sig- 
nification, ^ without, except ; ^ many, various ; ^ double, or two-fold, as ndnd- 
rasa^ many-flavoured ; nandraga^ many-coloured : — in the same way we might 
read, knowing the close connection of the Zend with the Sanscrit, rao ndna 
raOf ^ royal doubly royal which has so far a strict analogy with rajadhi raja 
— rex-super ^rex, I am unable to offer any more probable conjecture on the 
meaning of this word. 

“ The final designation, korano, bears at first sight a strong resemblance to 
the Greek princeps^ domintis: but as the introduction of a w'ord 

seldom or never used in this sense upon coins, would imply an increasing 
knowledge of a foreign tongue at the very time when in other palpable in- 
stances it was falling into disuse and oblivion, such an explanation cannot be 
allowed for a moment. The next analogy which strikes the imagination is, to 
the modern title sahxh^i-qirdn^ borne by three of the Delhi monarchs,^Timur, 
Shah Jehan and Muhammed Shah. The explanation of this epithet has been 
given in various ways, as * lord of the fortunate conjunction of the planets 
*the august hero;’ *the sovereign who has reigned through a certain term or 
lustrum ” (10, SO, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years), * lord of the horns or rays.* In 
the latter sense it bears an analogy to zu4-karn&inf the common title of Alex- 
ander the Great, literally * aux cornesi with the horns, in allusion to the horns of 
Ammon, depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here, again, is a con- 
nection, not to be passed over unobserved, with the application of zu-Udkndf^ 
* aux ailesi to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the 
Sassanian coin. 

Kirana is Sanscrit as well as Persian : no doubt, therefore, some deriva- 
tive form of the same root will be found in the Zend : it signifies a ray of light, 
a sun or moon-beam : karana also signifies an interval of time. It is probable 
therefore that the epithet kordna may have some reference to the designation 
of the Moghul emperors, who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hindus- 
tan, though many centuries afterwards, from the country which was the scene 
of Kanerki’s rule. 

" Of the word preceding kordna^ the variations in reading on different coins 
are so great, OOII, OOMO, OMKO, &c., that I cannot venture an opinion 
on the subject farther than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of 
Kadphises’ coin, it must probably form part of a proper name. On the two 
Manikyala gold coins, however, the reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or 
OOHPKI, for the H and M are nearly alike) ; while on Carey’s coin, before 
described, the initial is equally distinct, and the testimony is strong in favour 
of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as is found on the 
well-preserved coin. Should this prove to be the right reading, we have thus 
the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO, 
which may be interpreted * king of kings, Kancrki the splendid.* 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that 
Kanerkos might be the Canishka of Cashmirian history, because the discovery 
of the Sassanian coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monu- 
ment, at once overthrow that supposition. It may, however, be urged in ex- 
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planation of the great abundance of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be 
one of a family, or dynasty, like that of Arsaces, on the Arsacidan coins, 
repeated without further distinction than an alteration in the features and dress 
of the monarch, throughout the whole line, from the real Kanerki downwards. 

“ Inscription on the reverse of the Kanerki coins. 

** I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device 
on the reverse of the Manikyala coins of the Kanerki group. 

Tlint the image represented on all these coins is a sacred personage, may 
be gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this respect 
they resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figures of 
•Tiipiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. The costume of our mytho- 
logical figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian model, and in the 
specimens best preserved, it resembles the Persian dress, with its peculiar 
turhaned hat, and a thin flowing robe hanging from the shoulders. 

“ There are four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which 
it will be better to couple in description wdth w^hat we have to say on the 
epigraphe of each. The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Biirnes’ 
and Masson’s specimens. The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of 
the Indian character : it faces the right hand ; it is apparently a female, and it 
bears a lotus. The motto is NANAIA. Portions of the same name arc seen 
on all of the copper coins, in which the figure faces to the right hand. It is also 
discoverable in the 'I'ipcra gold coin. Mr. Masson has conjectured very plau- 
sibly, that this name is identical with Nani There are, he says, numerous 
shrines throughout that country known to the Muhammedans, as the zedrats 
of Bihi Nani. The Hindus also resort to them, claiming the lady as one of the 
numerous forms of the goddess Parbati. 

Colonel Wilford mentions, in the third and fourth volumes of theResearches, 
a goddess called by Strabo, ANAIA and equivalent to the Sanscrit nndyasd devt, 
vvhicli seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. ‘ Even 
to this day,’ says this learned mythologist, ‘ the Hindus occasionally visit the 
two j wdld-niul'hUy or the burning springs (of naphtha), in Cusha-dwipa within : 
the first of which, dedicated to the goddess Devi with che epithet anuyasd^ is 
not far from the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple on that very spot, 
inscribed to the goddess Anaias again, * anayasd-devUsthdn (now Corcur) was 
the T/jf of Strabo.’* He afterwa»’ds alludes to some Hindus who 

had visited the place : ‘ I have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five 
pilgrims of India, who had paid their devotions at this holy temple of the 
goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or jivdld-nnikhi: it is 
near Kerkook, east of the Tigrisf 

“ The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it 
will be seen by the sequel that it connects nanaia with the other devices of the 
reverse, and with the general and national fire-worship, to which it is imagined 
they may all be traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, 
generally speaking, of pure Greek ; had they been otherwise, it might have 
been doubted whether nanaia were not the adjectival or feminine form of the 
word nhna on the obverse. The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again bears a close 
analogy in name and character to the Ana’itis of the Greek, and Anahid of the 
Persian mythology ; that is, the planet Venus, and one of the seven fires held 
sacred by the latter people. 

The hu ger gold coin from Manikyala, has apparently an expanded form of 
M Hcs. vol. iii, p, 2f*7 and 434. 1 Ad. Hes, vol. ix. p. 374. 
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the same name : it iaread MANAOBAfO, but from the similarity of M and N 
in the corrupted Greek of the period in question, I entertain little doubt that 
the correct reading is NANAO (for with some affix or epithet BA, or 

BAfO, or BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the 
Zend language. On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the 
shoulders qf this figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde’s ReL Vet. 
Pers. p I*] 4, of Malach-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscription 
bear some resemblance. Malach-baal or rex-baal is only another name for the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this 
reverse with those of HAIOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of 
the specimens published by Colonel Tod, in the Transacliorut Roy. As. Soc. 
vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA.. The word nanaia 

here appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is an important accession 
to our knowledge, both as shewing that the Greek name corresponded to the 
vernacular, and as proving from the Zend termination in ao, the link with the 
Sanscrit andynsa, 

“ The second t 3 'pe of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed 
in a frock, trowsers, and boots : he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with 
the right arm uplifted and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban and a glor^r, which 
is in some instances radiated. The designation on the higher class of this type 
is uniformly HAIOC, the sun, and there can be no doubt therefore concerning 
its nature : moreover, in the subsequent series, wherein the Greek language is 
suspended and the letters only retained, a corresponding change is observed in 
the title, while the same dress of the * regent of the sun’ is preserved, and 
enables us to identify him. 

** The Romans and Greeks, as we learn fiom Hyde, always dressed Mithra 
in the costume of a Persian king : thus, on various sculptures inscribed Deo 
Mithra PersaruiUy ‘ visitur Mithra sen Sol, Jigurd Humana Regis Persici gui 
suhijit taurum cumque calcat necatque.^* This very common attribute of Mithra 
slaying the bull, which is supposed to typify the power of the sun subjecting the 
earth to the purposes of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjec- 
ture that the figure on the reverse of the Kadphises coin, was also Mithra with 
his bull ; the dress, however, is different : neither is there any appearance of a 
sacrifice ; the reading of the Zend inscription can alone clear up this difficultj'. 

It requires no stretch of imagination to discover the w'ord MIOFA, written 
MlOl’O or M10P0, according to the Zend pronunciation, Mibira being the 
Sanscrit and Persian name for the sun. 

“ Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, by the 
discontinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular words 
were simultaneously introduced on both sides of the coin ; and the fortunate 
discovery of two coincident terms so familiar as helios and mihira^ or mithra^ 
add corroboration to the identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, 
and his names, Kanerki and Kanerkou. 

** The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great : it always 
accompanies the PAO KA....NHPK1 form : see Colonel Tod’s plate in the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11, in the 3d series : 
aUo figure 1 2, which belongs to the sitting-figure type. It is frequently found 

^ Hfstoria Rplipionig retefum Pargarum, 112.— The cxpreMion of Luclan*i<fi Deorum CctuiUo, lealio 
thuK rendered by Guigniaut Ce Mithras qui, v6tu de la candys et pard de la tiarc, nc sMt pas dire tin 
mot de Grcc au banquet de I’Olympc, ct n’a pas m^ine Pair dt coroprendre que I'on bolt le nectar k la 
sanU."-.Ke/. de r Ant. 738. 
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also on the elephant coin, see fig. IS, of Tod; and fig. 31, of Wilson (Asiatic 
Researches, xvii.) Figure 33, of my own Plate XXV. is a small copper coin 
from the Manikyala tope, in which it is also recognizable. 1 find it likewise on 
several of the sitting-figure coins : but what is of ii-orc consequence in our 
examination of the Manikyala relics, it is discernible on the reverse of the small 
gold coin. 

" As we proceed down lower in the list, the purity of expression is altogether 
lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and MA or HA, 
for the M and H arc with difficulty distinguished. Many of the coins, containing 
this form of the word are complete, and seem to have borne no other letters. 
We might also be tempted to discover in this expression another cognomen of 
the Sun or Bacchus, lAO and lA, about which so much discussion appears in 
the works of the Fathers, on the Manichean heresy, and the doctrines of the 
magi, in the third century.^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, 
is different, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike ; and as the word was of 
barbarous origin (being taken from the Hebrew lahot or Jehovah)^ some latitude 
of orthography might be expected in places so distant. This is, however, but a 
vague hypothesis to account for the presence of a name in connection with a 
figure, which is known from its identity with the HA IOC type to represent 
that deit3^ A multitude of symbols and names, under which the sun was 
worshipped or typified at the time that the Christian doctrines were spread- 
ing, and the old religions as it were breaking up, and amalgamating in new 
groupes, will be found enumerated in the learned work of Beausobre. The 
engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics and the fol- 
lowers of Basilides, &c. bear the names of /ao, Adonai, Sabaotht and Abraxas^ all 
of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is impossiblei 
to pursue the subject into the endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is involved That the image on our coins represents the sun or his 
priest, is all I aim to prove. 

** There are two other forms of the inscription on this series that it is more 
difficult to explain : many of the coins with the elephant obverse have very 
legibly the whole, or a part, of a word ending in A01^O \ in some it is clearly 
M A0PO. Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions 
of the original form Mithra, it is as well to state that they are both indepen- 
dently pure Zend words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less 
strained and unnatural, as epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as 
we may conjecture, through that resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and 
manifest effulgence of the deity. 

“ Of the word Mathra, or M A0FO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Bur- 
nouf’s commentary on the Ya^na^ a part of the Vendidad-sade, In the 
passage where he analyzes' the Zend compound tanumdthrahe^ ' corps de la 
parolcy mathra is thus shewn to be the equivalent of the Sanscrit word 
mantra 

‘ II faut reconnaitre que cet adjectif est un compose possessif, et traduire : 
* eclui qui a la parole pour corps, celui dont la parole est le corps et peut-etre 

♦ •* 11 faut convpnlr aussi qu’J/io est un des noms que les Payens donnoient au Solcil. .Cai rapportd 
roracle d* Apollon de Claros, dans lequrl Pluton, Jupiier, Ic Soleil et lao sc partagent les saisons. Ces 
quatres divinitds sunt au fond la mOmc : jr^g Ztvg, tig t ug Atdvwog * e’est k dire, 

■■ Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et Bacchus sont la m^me chose. C'elui que est iiomnid Dionysus dansce 
dernier vers est le inline qui est nomine lao dans I'oracle. Macrobius rappurtc nn autre oracle d'Apol. 
Ion, qui est con^u en ces termes : tov •retv^ra^v v^et^rev ^lev ifAfitv ’Ida / » vous declare ^u'lao 

eat le ptua f'rand dea dieux,’ Mocrobe, liien instruit de la Thdolngic Payenne, assure qu’Uo est le Sotell.' ** 
^Histotre de Mattieh^, par De Beausobre, tom. ii. p. (Xl. 
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par extension : ^ parole f aite corps, incarn^e.* Cette interpretation ne aaurait 
etre douteuse ; car le sens de tanu est bxen fixe en Zend ; c’est le Sanscrit tann 
et le Persian ^ (corps) ; et celui de matkra n’est pas moins certain, puisqne 
ce mot Zend ne diifere de Sanscrit mantra que par I’adoption de 1* d qni aime 
preceder th et Ics siffl antes, ct par I’aspiration du laquelle resulte de la ren- 
contre de .la dentale et de la liquide r* 

“ ‘La parole’ is explained by Mr. Burnouf to signify * la parole ^Ormuzd' 
the word of God, or incarnation of the divinity : a title frequently used in the 
Zendavesta^ to designate Zoroaster {Zarathrusta). 

“ Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole series 
of corrupted Greek coins connected with the Manikyala tope ; and I trust that 
the result of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject* 
J have ventured to give the appellation of “ Mithriac to the very numerous 
coins which have been proved to bear the effigy of the sun, for they afford the 
strongest evidence of the extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of 
Bactria and the Panjab at the time of its reassiimption of consequence in Persia; 
while the appearance of Krishna on the field, at the same time, proves the effort 
that was then afloat, as testified by the works of the Christians, to blend the 
mysteries of magi-ism with the current religions of the day.” 


WILKINSON’S « EGYPT.”* 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

Hitman vanity is taught a salutary lesson by the wrecks of ancient 
Egypt. The ingenuity of that people invented the most artful contrivances 
for perpetuating their name and history. Most of the early nations of the 
world seem to have made no provision against that oblivion, which they 
did not perhaps foresee, or to which they were indifferent ; and the very 
name probably of numerous states, once powerful and populous, have become 
utterly extinct. The architects of Egypt, however, like those of the plain of 
Shinar, built their gigantic edifices as bulwarks against the encroachments of 
time ; and the records of Egyptian history were not intrusted to the precarious 
keeping of manuscripts or coins, but were impressed upon masses of hewn 
stone, or upon the living rock. Yet what has been the result ? The muti- 
lated fragments of their stupendous architecture survive for tlie purpose of 
demonstrating the futility of their scheme, and of showing that ** man” and 
“ for ever” cannot be associated. The records with which they are covered 
are now a riddle ! 

Hitherto, centuries of study have produced little more than a faint gleam 
of light to elucidate a portion of what are termed the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions of Egypt — for the proper names alone are expressed in phonetic cha- 
racters, and the pretensions of M. Champollion and his school, although 
they flatter our hopes and encourage our expectations, by assuming that the 
phonetic system furnishes the key to the interpretation of every class of 

* Topography of Thehet. and General View of Egypt ; in a short account of the principid ohilectf 
worthy of notice in the Valley of the Nile« to the Second Cataract, and Wadee Samneb. with the Fyoom 
Oases, and Eastern Desert, from Sooes to Berenice; with Remarks on the Manners and Ciutoms of 
the ancient Egyptians, and the productions of the Country, dtc. &c. By J- C. WinKinaoir. Esq. 
London. 1835. Murray. 
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signs, oannot be maintained. The facts contained in these inexhaustible 
inscriptions, whatever be their value in an historical point of view, must 
therefore be considered as lost for ever. Nothing short of a concurrence of 
circumstances, that would amount almost to a miracle, could recover the 
key to the characters and a knowledge of the lost language into which they 
would be rendered. 

One of the contrivances, whereby the ancient Egyptians hoped to ward 
off the attacks of time, and to perpetuate their national history, {was by means 
of their paintings on walls, wherein they represented not merely great politi- 
cal events, such as wars and victories, or religious rites and ceremonies, — 
in other words, transactions which concerned the state and government ; but 
the whole circle of their domestic economy, their pursuits, their amusements, 
their trades, and manual arts and occupations. These curious relics scarcely 
attracted any notice until the epoch of the French expedition to Egypt, when 
their savans brought many of them from their hiding places. These are, in 
fact, the only safe authorities for the Eg}’ptian antiquary ; and although, in 
the absence of written explanations, they partake in some degree ef the 
uncertainty of the Mexican picture-writing, it cannot be denied tlmt, in 
what respects the arts, the domestic economy, the trades and amusements of 
the ancient people of Egypt, these pictures exhibit a fulness, and accuracy 
of delineation beyond what would be afforded even in written descriptions. 

In tlie work under consideration, for which we are indebted to a gentle- 
man whose knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, whose ardour in studying 
them, and whose ability in treating of them, have entitled him to very great 
distinction in this branch of archaeology, the last-mentioned resource has not 
been neglected. The bulk of the work is, indeed, devoted to a minute and 
exact description of the topography of ancient Egypt, of its architecture 
(both of the mansions of the living and the dead), of the existing condition 
of the most remarkable objects of antiquity, in fact, of every thing useful in 
the way of direction to curious visitors ; but, undoubtedly, the most interest- 
ing portion is that which illustrates the manners and customs of the Pharao- 
nic people, from the pictorial representations on their monuments. 

Mr. Wilkinson adverts to the mode in which the original sketches of these 
ancient paintings were made by the artist; for it is curious to find that 
specimens of these sketches exist. We have even seen, in a collection in 
England, the original outline traced by the ancient artist fora kind of frieze 
to be out in the stone, part of which was finished. In his account of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Biban el Molook, he says 

Though not the most striking, the most interesting drawings in this tomb 
are those of the unfinished chamber beyond the hail ; nor can any one look 
upon those figures with the eye of a draughtsman without paying a just tri- 
bute to the skill and freedom of touch manifested in their outlines. In Egyp- 
tian bas-reliefs the position of the figures was first decided by the artist, who 
traced them roughly with a red colour, and the draughtsman then carefully 
sketched the outlines in black, and submitted them to the inspection of the 
former, who altered (as appears in some few instances here) those parts which 
he deemed deficient in proportion or correctness of attitude ; and in that state 
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they were left for the chisel of the sculptor. But the death of the king or 
some other cause prevented, in this case, their completion ; and their unfi- 
nished condition, so far from exciting our regret, affords a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity of appreciating their skill in drawing, which these figures so unequivo- 
cally attest. 

Comparing the sculptures in the tombs of Thebes and other parts of 
with the descriptions left by ancient authors, Mr. Wilkinson has, in 
his Fifth Chapter, given a pretty complete epitome of the domestic and 
rural economy, the customs and habits, of this ancient people. 

Their houses, of which he has obtained ground and elevation plans, were 
of crude brick, stuccoed within and without, and divided into a series of 
apartments, arranged according to the taste of the owner. The bricks were 
evidently a source of revenue ; they were government property, and were 
stamped with the king’s or a pontifl’s name. The disparity between the 
public and private buildings, — ^the magnificent style of the palaces and 
temples, on the one hand, and the humble character of the dwellings of the 
people, on the other, — leads to the direct inference of a proportionate dis- 
parity in the condition of the higher and lower orders. Of the private 
mansions, he sa^s; — 

These houses, whose construction difiered according to circumstances, con- 
sisted frequently of a ground-floor and an upper story, with a terrace, cooled 
by the air, which a wooden ini'ilquf conducted clown its slope. The entrance, 
either at the corner or centre of the front, was closed by a door of a single 
or double valve, and the windows had shutters of a similar form. Sometimes, 
the interior was laid out in a series of chambers, encompassing a square court, 
in whose centre stood a tree or a font of water. Many were surrounded by 
an extensive garden, with a large reservoir for the purpose of irrigation; 
lotus flowers floated on the surface, rows of trees shaded its banks, and the 
proprietor and his friends frequently amused themselves there by angiittgy or by 
an excursion in a light boat towed by his servants. 

Houses of a more extensive plan, besides a garden, or spacious court, which 
enclosed them, were furnished with large propyla and false obelisks, and imi- 
tated the distribution of the parts of a temple. 

The cellars occupied a part of the ground-floor ; and the sitting rooms, for 
the entertainment of their guests, were sometimes on the upper story, or on 
a level with the court-yard. Their granaries were generally ip the outhouses ; 
and their roofs, like many of the houses themselves, formed of crude brick- 
vaults, attest the invention of the arch from the earliest times into which Eg^^p- 
tian sculpture has given us an insight. 

The gardens were divided into the vineyard, the orchard, the grove, and 
the flower-garden ; the latter was intersected by walks, and shaded with 
rows of trimmed trees. It affords a striking instance of the refined tyranny 

the rulers of ancient Egypt to find proof, in these representations of 
national customs, that, although the science of mechanics must have been 
lainiliarly known, in a nation where such masses of rock were to be moved 
from remote parts and applied to architectural purposes, irrigation was con- 
ducted by means of pails filled from the tank, and carried on men’s shoulders. 
-<^m/.t/(0Mr».N.S.VoL.17. No 66. Q 
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The pole and bucket were^ indeed, likewise used, where available, and also, 
authors tell us, the foot- machine. 

The wine-press was of two kinds. One was a large trough, in which the 
grapes were compressed by the feet ; the other consisted of levers, twisting 
and compressing a sack which contained the fruit. 

The esculent plants included of three kinds of lotus ; the seeds of two 
were pounded and formed into a kind of bread, and their roots were eaten 
crude, baked or boiled. The hyhlus^ or papyrus ^ W'as likewise eaten, — the 
stalk, when tender, and the root. 

The sports of the field not merely constituted, as with the nations of mo- 
dem Europe, an amusement of the great, but the huntsmen formed a 
distinct caste. The fowlers composed a large body of men, who were con- 
stantly employed in catching geese and other birds of the Nile, for the 
general consumption of the people. I'he chase of the hippopotamus is 
represented in pictures : it was first entangled by a running noose, at the 
extremity of a long line wound upon a reel, and then struck by the spear of 
the chasseur. 

The military weapons of the soldiery uere the bow, sword, shield, 
battle-axe, knife or aiagan^ spear, club, sling, and a curved stick, still used 
by the Ababdeh Arabs and Ethiopians. Their engines employed in sieges 
were the baltcring-ram, a long pike armed with a metal head, the scaling- 
ladder, and the iestudo, supported by framework. 

Both sexes were musicians ; their instruments were the harp, guitar, lyre, 
flute, single and double pipe, tambourine, cylindrical maces, cymbals, trumpet 
and drum. The harpers, whose instruments arc of elegant forms, the num- 
ber of cords varying from ten to twenty-one, played standing, or sitting on 
the ground or on a stool ; a light four-stringed harp was sometimes carried 
and played on the shoulder. The lyre was generally held under the arm, 
but was sometimes supported on a stool or table. Mr. Wilkinson thinks 

it was very evident the Egyptians were acquaini^ed with the triple sym- 
])hony, the harmony of instruments, that of voices, and that of voices and 
instruments and that “ it is probable that their music was of no inferior 
kind.*' 

Under the head of Entertainments,” he says: — 

At all their entertainments, music and the dance were indispensable, and 
sometimes buffoons were hired to add to the festivity of the party, and to 
divert them with drollery and gesticulation. The grandees were either borne 
in a palanquin, or drove up in their chariot, drawn as usual by two horses, 
preceded by running footmen, and followed by others, who carried a stool to 
enable them to alight, an inkstand, and whatever they might want either on 
the road, or while at the house of their friend. 

On entering the festive chamber, a servant took their sandals, which he held 
on his arm, while others brought water, and anointed the guests, in token of 
welcome. 

The men were seated on low stools or chairs, apart from the women, who 
were attended by female slaves or servants ; and after the ceremony of anoint- 
ing, a lotus-blossom (and frequently a necklace of the same) was presented to 
each of them ; and they were sometimes crowmed with a chaplet of flowers. 
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The triclinium was unknown ; and the enervating custom of reclining on 
dtwant was not introduced among this people. Their furniture rather resem- 
bled that of our European drawing-room ; and stools, chairs, fauteuils, otto- 
mans, and simple couches (the three last precisely similar to many that we 
now use), were the only seats met with in the mansions of the most opulent of 
the Egyptians.. 

Wine’ and other refreshments were then brought, and they indulged so 
freely in the former, that the ladies now and then gave those proofs of its 
potent effects which they could no longer conceal. 

In the meantime, dinner was prepared, and joints of beef, geese, fish, and 
game, with a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid, at mid-day, upon 
several small tables; two or more of the guests being seated at each. Knives 
and forks were of course unknown, and the mode of carving and eating with 
the fingers was similar to that adopted at present in Egypt and throughout the 
East ; water or wine being brought in earthern bardaks, or in gold, silver, or 
porcelain cups. For, though Herodotus affirms that these last were all of brass, 
the authority of the Scriptures and the Theban sculptures prove that the 
higher orders had them of porcelain and of precious metals. 

They sometimes amused themselves within doors with a game similar to 
chess, or rather draughts; and the tedium of their leisure hours was often 
dispelled by the wit of a buffoon, or the company of the dwarfs and deformed 
persons, who constituted part of their suite. 

Mr. Wilkinson proceeds in the same manner to illustrate other paits of 
their domestic history and economy, including the process of hatching eggs 
by artificial means (which custom has been banded down to their descend- 
ants, the Copts, who supply the market during spring with chickens reared 
by this ingenious process) ; as well as the subjects of revenue, population, 
commerce, and navigation. 

The dresses of the ancient Egyptians differed according to the caste or 
occupation of each individual. Artizans had merely a short kilt, or apron, 
fastened round the waist, the upper part of the body being exposed. Child- 
ren were naked till an advanced age ; and the whole expense (says Dio- 
dorus) of bringing up a child to man’s estate was twenty-two drachmas, or 
about 

It may be observed, that there are ample proofs that the ancient Egyptians 
were not black, like the Ethiopians, with whom they arc vulgarly confounded, 
but of a red complexion. 

These details will serve to shew that, if we are still deficient in means to 
acquire a knowledge of the political history of ancient Egypt, the facts of 
which appear to be sealed so hermetically as to be equivalent to lost, there 
are yet materials from which its domestic history may be traced with a 
sufficient degree of precision. 

This is, however, as we have already remarked, only a part of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s plan. His book may, indeed, be considered as a complete 
guide, or vade-mecum^ to the antiquities of Eg^'pl* embraces 
descriptions of the topography of the country and of the ruined buildings, 
with illustrative views ; chronological tables of the dynasties, with fac-similes 
of the cartouches containing the phonetic names of the kings ; and tlic con- 
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eluding chapter gives the chronology of the caliphs from the foundation of 
the caliphate to the invasion of Egypt by Sultan Selim. The Appendix 
includes instructions to persons proposing to travel in Egypt, and an Eng- 
lish and Arabic \oeabulary. 

Thus the work is useful not only to the scholar and to the curious reader, 
but to the traveller. We are sorry to see so valuable a work disfigured by 
the absurd affectation of departing from the ordinary spelling of proper 
names, in the vain and chimerical hope of perfectly exj)ressing the sounds of 
Arabic letters by Roman letters. Who can recognize Cairo in Qaherah ? 


THE POET1C.4L REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 

No. VIl. 


AN LVlTIIALAMlliM. 

See IIt'S)icrub it. btill iu \ iew. 

What star can so deserve of you ? 

Now youths let go your )>rctty arms. 

Theidacc wiUiin chaunis other channs : 

W’holr showers of rosC'^ flow. 

And violets seem to grow» 

Strew’d in the chamber there, 

As though Venus' mead it were. 

JJen Jonsott. 


Like the flush of purple bloom 
From the lovely Paphian child. 

In the Arcadian sunset mild, 

From his rich pinions, thro* the how ’ry gloom, - 
Scattering a sweet perfume — 

Gilding the warm grass where he trod. 

With the lustre of a god : 

Tiius to our delighted eyes 
Doth thy golden beauty rise. 

Fair star of youth’s unclouded skies ! 

Loved of many laurell’d lyres, 

All pleasant th.oiights, all fond desires. 

Beneath thy gentle bosom burn. 

Like perfumes in a crystal urn. 

Sadly doth the spirit sigh. 

Beautiful ! from thee to part ; 

Memory buildeth thee a home. 

Beloved ! in the heart. 
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Not the simple cry more dear 
Of lambkin to its mother’s car; 

Or the myrtle wood to Love, 

Or the green boughs to the dove ; 

Or the sweet thyme to the bee, 

' Than thy pleasant voice to me ! 

In the early morning hours. 

When the fragrant grass is bright 
With drops of pearly light. 

We will cull the fairest flowers 
From the lap of Flora shed, 

A garland for thy head. 

Sleep upon each other’s breast, 

Breathing fondness, breathing rest 
With the day-star we will come, — 

Frc the wild-bee’s drowsy hum 
In the sunny grass is heard. 

Or the song of waking bird 

With footsteps like the May-dew falling : 

And thy radiant-tressed head. 

At our carols’ dream-like calling, 

Shall look out from thy purple bed ! 


UEMLMBRANCK. 

{^Imitated from Lamartinv,) 

Noii» tu n’as pas quitt^ mes yeux ; 

£t qiianci mon regard solitaire 
Cessa de te voir sur la teere, 

SoudiVm je tc vis dans les cieux. 


It cannot be ! thou art not fli>wn. 
Though sheltered from the storm of ill ; 
Thou hast not left me all alone, 

Thy love abideth with me still. 

Where no foes the combat wage. 

Thou art gone a pilgrimage. 

To a garden green and sweet. 

Thy parted friends again to greet. 

Thrice happy journey ! while the breeze 
Sings ever in the golden trees, 

* See Theocritus’ beautiful Epitbalamium on Helen. 
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And flowers about thy footsteps play. 

And fountains murmur in thy way. 

Through the calm untroubled air 
Dawns thy face, so bright and fair ; 

And thy dark resplendent eye 
Is full of immortality ! 

O’er thy tranquil breast of snow 
I see the raven tresses flow. 

As when Flora doth unbind 
Her wreathed locks unto the wind. 

Sweet Phantom ! w'here&oe’er I turn, 

I find thy beauty at my side ; 

Whether the morning-star doth burn. 

Or the evening sun hath died. 

1 hear thee in the song that creeps 
From the cittern’s silver string; 

I see thee in the shade that sleeps 
Upon the crystal spring ! 

And when the slumber of the night 
Hath stole into my eyes. 

My chamber gloweth with tliy liglit, 

Dear wanderer of the skies ! 

If Fancy o’er my quiet brow 
A wTeath of pleasant dreams doth .s’ncd, 

Gather’d from purer bow’rs, — J know 
Thou watchest by my bed ! 

Ob, not a star in yonder tk}' 
liooks down upon the dewy green. 

But memory thinks thy tender eye 
In its gentle light is seen. 

And if from blooming myrtle bower, 

Or glittering orange tree, 

The south-wind steals a precious dower — 

Delov’d ! 1 think it steals from thee ! 

Then, gentle Friend ! thou art not flown — 

Thou hast not left me all alone, — 

Thou art safe from grief and ill, — 

And yet, Bclov’d ! I have thee still ! 
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ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

TO TIIK EDETOIl. 

Sib:. It seems rather a striking coincidence, that at least three authors 
should .have published, about the same time, their opinions, curiously according 
as to the origin of the mysterious round towers of Ireland, without, as I believe, 
any intercourse or acquaintance with each other. I am not aware that a like 
opinion, as to their origin, has been given by any earlier writer. The authors 
whose opinions thus agree are. Dr. Tytler, Mr. O’Brien, and Major Moor- 
published, I think, in the order here given. My information is derived chiefly 
from your Journal. See Dr. Tytler’s Letter, in p. 239, of August, 1 834 ; and 
your Critique on Mr. O’Brien’s and Major Moor’s volumes, in your pre- 
ceding number, p. 175 — 182. Dr. Tytler’s description is more especially of a 
Scotch round tower, or steeple,— his account of which was laid before the Anti- 
quarian Society of Edinburgh, in January, 1834, before the publication of the 
other works* referred to, and not after ^ as he appears to have supposed. 

1 will not here repeat what you have given in the earlier numbers of your 
Journal ; but, deeming the subject of the origin and uses of these towers to be 
curious, I will ask the favour of you to find room, if you can conveniently^ for 
some additional matter, which has lately fallen in my way, immediately con- 
nected therewith. 

From the interesting ** Journey throughout Ireland,” by the lately-deceased 
Mr. Inglis, I send you the following extracts, with some remarks on the round 
towers. I cannot but deem his descriptions, altogether unconnected with the 
works of the other authors adverted to, of a tendency to confirm their specula- 
tions as to the origin of these obcliscal erections. 

** One of the most interesting spots,” says Inglis, ” in the neighbourhood of 
Enniskillen, is Devenish Island, and its round tower and other ancient relics. 
This tower is considered to be the most perfect in Ireland. The height is 
eight 3 '-two feet ; thickness of walls, three feet five inches ; circumference, forty- 
nine feet; diameter inside, nine feet two inches. Twelve feet above the door- 
way is a window, singularly pointed. Higher up are the four windows, common 
in all these towers. The key-stone above each window is ornamented with a 
human head. But the round tower is not the only relic on Devenish Island. 
The other remains (some are described) are in a less perfect state, and their 
workmanship is of a far ruder description. Next to the rock of Cashel, I look 
upon Devenish Island to be the most interesting spot in Ireland to those who 
are attracted by the union of the antique and picturesque.” — ii. 58. 

On this extract I have to remark, that if the supposition be admissible, that 
that these towers are Lingaic — that is, of Phallic origin, — and that some race of 
men, of similar religion and language with the Brahmans or Budhists of India, 
have erected them, such admission will receive some confirmation from the 
names and devices connected with the tower of Devenish. It is to Siva, the 
deity of change and reproduction, that the Lingaic emblem is more especially 
allusive ; and under his name of Mahadeva. Kala is another of his names, con- 
necting him with Time, or Chronos. His consort Kali, otherwise named Devi 
and Durga, shares all his honours and attributes. Among the latter, human 
heads are the most common. Devenish may thus be easily fancied to be derived 
from Devanauth^ or Nahwha^ names connected with Siva ; as well as the 
termination of the Irish name isA, from Izha or /sa, others of his appellations. 
1 he names of Kitten^ a strained derivation from the consonantal root of Kala — 

* O’Brien on the Round Towers of Ireland. Moor's Oriental Fragmenta. 
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and o^Cashely from Cashi^ a word and sound common to Brahmans, — I shall lay 
no stress on. Ennis is a name and prefixtiire not unfreqiient in Ireland. A 
town named Kcsli^ or Kisht is also in the neighbourhood of Enniskillen. 

Another of the round towers is slightly mentioned by Inglis, as situated on 
Ram’s Island, in Loch Neagh, which has been tastefully laid out by Earl 
O’Neil. “ It is not one of the most devoted.” ii. 246. One regrets not to 
know the Irish name or names of Ram’s Island. That animal is in immediate 
connection with Siva, as will occur to all mythologists, in the strange legend 
of the decapitation of Duksha, by that changer and renovator. All obeliscai 
forms are typical of him. I do not advert to the possibility of Ram Island 
being, like Rameshwara (usually called by us Ramiseram), the Island of Rama* 
The last-named popular Hindu deity has little or no relationship with Lingaics 
or Phallisms. A third round tower is noticed by Inglis, amidst scenery connected 
with another piece of superstition, common also in India and other Eastern 
countries. 1 am induced to send you a copy of my extract and note hereon-^ 
Holy Wells. In the beautiful neighbourhood of Castle Connel, on that|fine river, 
the Shannon, Mr. Inglis thus describes an extended instance of superstition : — 
I went as far as a holy well, dedicated to St. Senanus. Judging from what 
I saw, it must be in high repute ; for hundreds of little wooden vessels lay 
heaped in and above it, the offering of those who had come to drink. The trees 
that overshadowed the v/ell were entirely covered with shreds of all colours, 
bits and clippings of gowns, and handkerchiefs, and petticoats ; remembrances 
also of those who drank. I noticed among the offerings some strings of beads, 
and a few locks of hair.” i. 318. 

Offerings are made at this holy well, in gratitude for good received there, and 
to propitiate the saint, in view to future favour. The votive oflering of locks 
of hair reminds us of classical western usage. They are probably of the same 
origin as those anciently made in the temples of Venus. 

** Here,” continues Mr. Inglis, is one of those ancient round towers, besides 
some lesser and more imperfect ruins.” i. 327. Where is this? “On Holy 
Island,” in Loch Derg, in the vicinity, as it appears to me, of Killaloe. The 
Loch divides the counties of Galway and Clare. Here, again, one may be 
allowed to lament one’s ignorance of the Irish name or names of Holy Island.” 
Devenish may be of nearly the same import both in Irish and Hindi. In Loch 
Derg, may we not be permitted to fancy Derga, or Durga, one of the commonest 
names of the goddess of lakes and hills, the consort of Kala? In Killalo^ 
Galway — Clare -Sk sturdy etymologist might recognize Kalaic roots : — Kala — 
Kalawa — Kalara. Cow Island (what Irish name?) is hard by, and Banagher 
not far off — legendary names as likely to occur in India as in Ireland, connected 
with lakes, or obeliscal or Lingaic forms. 

Can these apparent coincidences be altogether accidental? I think not. 
They have been developed accidentally. Local legends and names might, if 
sought, in Ireland, farther tend greatly to confirm the suspicion of identity in 
these distant types or symbols. I am not prepared to offer an opinion on the 
early speculations of Monboddo and Wilford ; — but were they dreams ? and have 
we now a new race of dreamers ? Or is it worth while to follow up the appa- 
rent relationship between the White and Emerald Isles of the West, and the 
legends of Eld and Ind ? — to trace the links of the chain that so strangely 
seems to connect these far and long-severed regions? Are the names of 
Wbernia and the Brahmanic Yuvemia, as well as their legends, cognate or not ? 
But 1 must trespass on your pages no longer. 

May, 1835. Sir, your very obedient servant, A 
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THE FUKEER OP ALLAHABAD. 

Chapter I. 

Ghoolam Hosen Khan, when gathered to his forefathers, left an empty 
warehouse, and so paltry a catalogue of household effects, that, after the 
funeral’ expenses had been defrayed, and his wife and only child (a daughter of 
six years old) had purchased the dark blue mourning-robes, which they felt 
themselves bound to assume in honour of his memory', scarcely any thing was 
left for their support. The widow bewailed her hard fortune, and though, if 
the truth must be told, her extravagance had kept pace with that of her hus- 
band, the whole blame of her poverty was thrown upon the deceased spend- 
thrift, and, while she prudently sank the relation of her own feasttngs, she did 
not fail to enumerate to her gossips the immense sums of money which Ghoo- 
lani Hosen had lavished upon nautch-girls. The cost of the Benares duputtec^ 
which he had presented to Goolaabee, and the gold bangles which Mootee 
Laul, the Delhi jeweller, had made for Ameena, formed fertile subjects of 
reproach ; to say nothing of his enormous losses at paunchce^ and other 
games, and the vile habit of smoking hang^ which had led to all his misfor- 
tunes. 

The sale of the few ornaments which remained, the relics of former splen- 
dour, sufficed to maintain the widow in idleness for a short time ; but she 
could no longer afford to reside in the house she had previously occupied, and 
with a heavy heart she removed to a much smaller abode, in the close neigh- 
bourhood of a bazaar ; and when every thing had melted away, except the 
silver anklets of little Rah San, she began to look out for employment, and 
picked up a scanty subsistence by the labour of her hands. Ghoolam Hosen’s 
widow, like other Moosulman ladies, accustomed to live in idleness behind the 
purdah^ entertained a mortal aversion to all sorts of toil. She had been wont 
to indulge in two meals a day, and to fill up the intervals in chewing pann^ 
surveying herself in the small mirror inserted in her thumb-ring, and scolding 
her servants ; in fact, no burra hihhcc (great lady) of her acquaintance could 
be less adapted to meet the changes of fortune. To be reduced to menial 
offices, to fare badly, and to relinquish all claim to the consideration of her 
former state, by appearing openly in the streets, were hardships she could not 
brook ; and they were daily made the burthen of her lamentations. Rah San, 
notwithstanding her tender years, and the natural love of dirt and liberty 
which children usually entertain, participated in her mother’s regrets. Often, 
while playing with her young companions in the lane where she resided, she 
would pause in the midst of her glee, and be ready to weep if any passenger of 
superior rank should pass along ; for then the contrast between the coarse 
ragged veil and tattered which formed her sole attire, and the costly 

texture of her former habiliments, would press with painful weight upon her 
youthful heart; and mortification at her present humility, and scorn of her 

ow degree, would embitter pleasures which her playmates enjoyed without 
alloy. 

At the end of the narrow avenue in which Ghoolam Hosen’s disconsolate 
widow had taken up her abode, there was a very fine house, belonging to an 
exceedingly rich man, named Soojah ool Dowlah, who, from rather a low 
picked up an immense quantity of wealth by an opium-agency, 
yv iich he held under the British Government. In former times, a connexion 

** •“d dice, has lately been 


n 
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with the respectable family of Ghoolam Hosen Khan would have been sought 
with great avidity by the newly-raised owners of a mansion, which had once 
belonged to an onirah of high rank ; but, in the present state of affairs, it 
could not be expected that the ladies of the zenana would stoop to the 
acquaintance of such poverty-stricken personages as Rah San and her mother. 
Though not a spark of compassion warmed the breasts of the elder part of the 
family, when the distresses of their unfortunate neighbours were discussed, 
Asoph ool Dowlah, a boy of twelve years old, the son and heir of the opium- 
agent, looked with an eye of pity, not unmixed with admiration, at the little 
inmate of the lane. Great, indeed, was the difference between their respec- 
tive appearances, for the young nawab, as he was styled in courtesy, even 
upon the most ordinary occasions, was always dressed in the finest muslins 
and the richest shawls. In the hot season, his upper garment was seamed with 
costly lace of foreign manufacture ; in the cold weather, it was made of gold 
brocade ; his turban sparkled with gems ; he wore a dagger garnished with 
jewels stuck in his cummerbundy and his velvet slippers were embroidered with 
gold. He seldom moved abroad without half-a-dozen attendants ; chuprasseesy 
carrying sheathed swords, cleared the way before him, and behind came the 
chattah-wallahy bearing a canopy of crimson fringed with silver, at the end of 
a long pole, which, more for shew than use, was sometimes much too far in 
the rear to intervene between the sun’s rays and its master’s head. Rah San, 
whenever she was so fortunate as to observe his approach, drew the fragments 
of her dirty veil over her head, and stood aside ; nevertheless, he often caught 
a full view of her uncovered face, for, in the height of her sport, the unlucky 
veil was not unfrequently thrown off at the distance of a yard or two, and then, 
while running to pick it up, he had ample opportunity to see that she was 
exceedingly pretty, and that her movements were as free and as graceful as 
those of the young antelope, which had been tamed for his amusement. Asoph 
regretted that he did not possess a sister who resembled the merchant’s 
orphan, and that none of the children of the zenana were half so amiable ; for 
he observed that she was a favourite with her companions, and had a kind look 
and a kind word to bestow upon every body but him, from whom she invaria- 
bly withdrew after having greeted him with a respectful salaam. Anxious to 
contribute to her happinessi he made frequent feasts, and in the distribution 
of fruit and sweetmeats amongst the poor children of the lane, she always 
came in for the largest portion ; he also made her many presents of pigeons 
and kids ; and Rah San, though his splendour ofiended her eyes, could not 
help allowing that he was a very munificent person. 

One morning, the widow was acco.sted in the street by an old acquaintance, 
who had been well known to her deceased husband, but whom she had never 
seen since the period of her misfortunes. Fazi Mehdi Ali lamented with 
many expressions of regret the miserable state to which his friend’s relict had 
been reduced, and entered so warmly into the details of her impoverished 
circumstances, that she began to entertain a hope that his sympathy would 
manifest itself in something more than words. Nor was she disappointed. 
Shortly after the meeting, one of those emissaries, usually employed upon 
such occasions, made overtures, on the part of Fazi Mehdi Ali, for the hand 
of her daughter. The proposals were of the most tempting kind; he required 
no dowry, and offered not only to defray the expense of the betrothing, and of 
the wedding (which was to take place when Rah San should have attained the 
age of twelve), but also to support both mother and daughter during the inter- 
vening period, and to invest the former with the whole and sole command of 
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his zenana. The widow was overjoyed at such an unexpected stroke of good 
fortune, and closed with the offer at once. The establishment of Rah San 
had long been a source of the greatest anxiety. By what means she should 
ever be enabled to scrape together money enough to procure even a decent 
match for her daughter, she could not by means of the deepest consideration 
form a remote guess; and here was a man, old enough to be sure to be the 
bride’s grandfathcr,-^but that was no matter, —ready to take her without a 
cowrie, 'and, what was still better, to remove them both immediately from their 
low condition to the enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries which it had cost 
them so many heart-burnings to relinquish. Rah San. who had now passed 
her ninth birth-day, and had long been aware of the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of her situation, felt equally rejoiced at this desirable change. She thought 
little, of course, of the destined bridegroom, but she clapped her hands and 
cried “ wah ! wah P* when she saw the contents of a large tray, loaded with 
gay apparel, which came to the hut the day after that in which her mother’s 
negociations with the old woman had taken place. In the evening, a rhui, 
with a crimson canopy, and curtains of the same, made its appearance in the 
lane ; the widow and her daughter, dressed in their new attire, and closely 
veiled, stepped into it, bidding adieu to their squalid neighbours, the long- 
legged, bristly’inaned pigs, abominations kei)t by some low-caste Hindoos, at 
the oilier end of the alley ; the lame camel, occupant of an opposite shed ; 
Ram Singh’s blear-eyed monkey ; the ragged old vulture which domiciled on the 
porch of the little pagoda; and the swarms of busy, chattering, gobbling, rest- 
less crows, disputing with the kites and with each other for the offal which 
found its way into the street. Rah San left all these interesting companions 
without a single regret, nor was she at all discomfited by the seclusion to which 
she was now doomed : the privileges of freedom are ill-appreciatcd by those 
who must purchase them by the loss of dignity ; and the betrothed, when seated 
upon a musnud in an apartment closely shut up with purdahs, felt that she had 
regained her lost rank in society, and held the pastimes of the lower classes in 
greater contempt than ever She had servants to attend upon her, and frequent 
changes of apparel ; every article of her dress was trimmed and embroidered 
with silver; the upper part of her ears gleamed with a fringe of gold of exqui- 
site workmanship, and the double joomkhasy which hung below, were edged 
with pendant pearls. Her time was occupied in a different and far more agree- 
able manner than heretofore ; she indulged in the luxury of the bath, and, 
after her hair had been washed and perfumed with jessamine-oil, it was plaited 
in long locks, intermixed with silver-braid and natural flowers, and tied at the 
ends with crimson ribbons^ The palms of her hands and the soles of her feet 
were dyed red with a preparation in great esteem for that purpose ; the arch of 
her eyebrows was carefully preserved, and antimony applied to heighten the 
effect of her dark lashes. She had a silver paan-box well stored with spices, 
and she filled up the intervals of sleeping between her meals very agreeably by 
chewing the prepared betel, or sucking sugar-candy. The dinner was abun- 
dantly served; rice sweetened, another preparation mixed with raisins and 
coloured with saffron ; kaaries of many kinds, pillaws, and kubabs appeared 
every day; and when her mother received company, which was not fre- 
quently, all the varieties of Mussulman cookery were put into requisition, and 
numberless cakes and sweetmeats added to the feast. In the evening, the court- 
yard of the zenana resounded with the songs of a favourite attendant, well- 
skilled in the most approved ditties ; and the women around her beguiled many 
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of the sultry hours uvUh the oHL-told tale of the Wooclmaii^r- DaugV.ter and the 
Snake-King, or some legend in equal request. 

Rah San was a miracle of discretion ; whenever she received visitors, she 
carefully avoided all allusions to the beggarly state which had obliged her 
mother to dispense w'ith many of the observances so necessary for the support 
of the character and respectability of her family. To the silly wonder of her 
visitors she made no reply, though she might have enlightened them upon 
many subjects by an account of the marvels she had witnessed while at large 
in the lane. She could have told them how flowers looked upon a tree, how ' 
the water sparkled in a river or a tank, and how many bushes of roses it took 
to make a seer of the perfumed water they so much affected, with numerous 
other extraordinary things, of which the inmates of a zenana, in a large city, 
must be wholly ignorant. The mother sometimes committed herself; but she 
was a shrewd woman, and passed of!' her personal knowledge for hearsay. Of 
course, to all outward appearance, she w’as far more prudent and particular 
than her neighbours; her scruples were never to be overcome even in the 
greatest emergencies, and she talked so seriously and plausibl}', that no one 
dreamed that she had ever chaffered openly in the bazaar for her scanty 
marketings, or allowed Ruh San to pass the purdah after she had attained her 
fourth year. 

Time sped on, and nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment of the sweets of 
existence permitted to GhooIam*s widow and her daughter, save the little 
estimation in which they held the destined son-in-law and husband. Tazi was 
rich, liberal, and indulgent ; but no one liked him, and no one could exactly tell 
why or wherefore, lie was neither ugly nor cross ; yet his manners and person 
were equally disagreeable, for both w'ere repulsive; and as be never appeared 
to abandon himself to the pleasures which offered joy to others, he cast a 
damp upon society, and, under the influence of his unseemly gravity, mirth 
died away, and amusement lost its relish. A more jovial demeanour might 
perchance have preserved him from the scrutiny which his reserved manners 
excited. His deportment was certainly strange, and people began to fancy 
that there was something still more strange in the method by which he accu- 
mulated wealth flowing through no obvious channel. Eight months in the 
year he spent at home, in idleness ; during the remaining four, he was not to 
be seen ; but whither he went, or for what purj/ose, was kept a profound and 
impenetrable secret. He disappeared and was heard of no more until his 
return, which took place in the same unostentatious manner as his departure. 
No one could more than guess the nature of his employments, while thus 
absenting himself, and conjecture ran wild upon the subject. 

It too frequently happens in this world, that a man’s best actions prove the 
source of his heaviest misfortunes. So it befel Fazi Mehdi Ali ; his unlucky 
compassion for the widow and orphan of liis old acquaintance involved him in 
serious evils. Previous to their introduction into his bouse, his pursuits had 
excited comparatively little interest ; he came and went as he liked, without 
attracting much notice or comment. But the case was now materially altered. 
He possessed not the happy art of ingratiating himself with the female part of 
the creation ; by notone of his dependants in the zenana was he cordially liked. 
Women are proverbially inquisitive, and those in his service partaking very 
largely in the general characteristic, teazed all who were likely to throw light 
upon the subject with continual questions. From inquiries they proceeded to 
surmises. What could he be doing while absent from home? He neither 
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carried merchandize with him, nor brought any back. A regular pilgrimage 
would not fail to be known, and was too honourable to need secrecy. All 
possible employments were imagined and rejected. At length came a fearful 
query : Was it possible that he could be a Thug ? This horrible suggestion, 
though scouted by all who ate Fazi’s bread, nevertheless considerably heighten- 
ed the aversion already entertained against him. Every day he became still 
more-odipus to Rah San ; her gratitude, which at first seemed very strong, 
was beginning to wear out ; as time obliterated the remembrance of those 
heavy grievances and bitter privations which she had been compelled to bear, 
she thought less of the obligation conferred upon her by her benefactor ; her 
former state, contemplated in the midst of luxury, did not appear so very 
dreadful ; indeed, no recollections could do its miseries full justice; they must 
be felt, or their recurrence dreaded, to be properly appreciated ; and, having 
nearly forgotten her old sorrows, she began to welcome new ones by encou- 
raging a growing dislike to the person whom she was compelled to look upon 
ns her future husband. In this, perhaps. Rah San was less to blame than her 
mother, who allowed Fazi to be much too freely talked about in her presence; 
blit whatever might be the cause, she never liked to think of him, more espe- 
cially in liis character of a betrothed spouse ; and in order to divert her ideas 
from so disagreeable an object, she recalled to mind the numerous virtues and 
graces of Asoph ool Dowlah. She had long since forgiven him for bis supe- 
rior splendour, and now only dwelled upon the beauty of his person, his 
gracious manners, and boundless munificence; his pigeons, and the kids, 
which had grown up into grave, respectable animals, were her favourites 
amid all the winged and four-footed denizens of the zenana; she fed them 
with her own hands, and, upon festal occasions, decorated their throats with 
ribbons and flowers. Young as Rah San had been at the period of their 
acquaintance, Asoph ool Dowlah had awakened feelings in her breast, which 
were now growing dangerous, and could not be extinguished. Liberty, even 
at her tender age, had proved fatal ; though closely immured, and aware that 
she must continue in her seclusion or forfeit her claims to respectability, she 
could not forget wbnt she hud seen in her days of freedom. The image of 
Asoph perpetually recurred, and though she remained ignorant of the nature 
of her sentiment.**', she loved him with all the fervour of a young and affec- 
tionate heart. 

Nor had she been forgotten by her youthful benefactor ; so deep was the 
impression she had made upon his mind, that he determined, if he could not 
obtain her, to take no other to wife. It was rather difficult to keep this reso- 
lution, for his parents, anxious to aggrandize the family, were always looking 
out for a suitable connexion. Whenever it was reported to his mother, by one 
of those convenient personages who make it their business to pick up intelli- 
gence respecting the domestic affairs of persons of a certain rauk, that a lady 
of good family had a marriageable daughter to dispose of, his father was imme- 
diately made acquainted with the eligible opportunity which presented itself to 
advance their son’s interests, and had it DOt been for the worthy opium- 
agent’s faith in omens, Asoph would have been married whether he liked it or 
not. But it was impossible to take so important a step without resorting to 
the usual ceremonies. The graceless young lover had recourse to stratagem 
on these occasions. When the slips of paper supposed to contain an equal 
number of fiats for and against the meditated nuptials were placed beneath the 
prayer-carpet, Asoph took care tliat the two first to be drawn should contain 
a negative. To act in defiance of so decided a proof that the conneiion 
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would be inauspicious, was totally out of the question ; such an act would 
have been worse than madness ; and though repeated disappointments filled 
the hearts of the parents with the deepest apprehension, they failed to awaken 
their suspicions of foul play. Asoph seemed doomed to celibacy, and as it was 
useless to combat with destiny, after many trials, all producing the same 
result, they relinquished their good intentions for a time, and determined to 
await until the evil influence should have passed away, it being the opinion of 
▼arioiis soothsayers that, during a certain period of their son’s life, any mar- 
riage he might contract would infallibly turn out unfortunate. 

Asoph, thus left to his own devices, was free to pursue the object he had 
most at heart ; but though relieved from the danger of being precipitated into 
a matrimonial engagement, he remained as far off as ever from the attainment 
of his wishes. Rah San was not to be seen. Little experienced in affairs of 
this nature, he never thought of corrupting any of her servants, or of sending 
letters and messengers to her through the ordinary channels, — venders of per- 
fumes and sellers of embroidery,— those convenient old women who have 
always a beautiful shawl or a splendid piece of brocade, or a web of muslin 
finer than could be imagined without investigation, to tempt and entertain the 
staid portion of the family, while they carry on a little private negociation with 
the young and heedless, in behalf of some good paymaster. Such personages 
were plentiful in the city; but if Asoph was aware of their readiness to under- 
take any kind of mission, he was too romantic to employ them. Much as he 
desired to see and converse with Rah San, he would not have placed her in the 
power of a vile agent ; his affection was pure and worthy of a better day, and 
moreover, strong in youthful hope, he scarcely doubted that he should be able 
to accomplish his wishes without any aid save that which a mind fertile in ex- 
pedients could supply. 

Fortune favoured his designs. The dwelling of Fazi Mehdi Ali was situated 
in the very heart of the city, surrounded on all sides by other buildings. 
Asoph’s father had occasion for an additional warehouse for the accommoda- 
tion of his opium-chests^ and fixed upon a mansion in the same street, and in 
fact at the very next door. They were nearly alike, each offered to the front 
view a building of three stories, the lower floor raised about a foot from the 
ground, opening upon a verandah supported by carved pillars of wood ; above 
were balconies, which seemed as if they meditated a flight from the parent 
wall, but which, however, were deemed sufficiently secure by the male inhabi- 
tants of the mansion to permit them to solace themselves for an hour or two 
after sunset, in these aerial abodes, smoking their hookahs, and gazing upon 
the busy scene below. At the back of each of the tenements stretched a court- 
yard, furnished all round with a range of low buildings, dedicated exclusively 
to the female part of the family. The zenanas, as well as the houses, were 
both alike. To the long halls, where the ladies reposed or amused themselves 
during the day, were attached small rooms at the corners, furnished with a 
door, for the purpose of securing the valuables of the residents. Asoph, who 
had access to every part of his father’s new warehouse, naturally repaired at 
once to the apartment contiguous to that in which he fondly hoped that Rah 
San might call her own. lie had it cleared from the rubbish which it had 
accumulated in the absence of daily care ; and as he all at once became exceed- 
ingly attentive to business, he obtained the sole use of it, in order that he 
might pursue the avocations connected with his new employment, uninter- 
ruptedly. The father was greatly edified by the quantity of reed pens pro- 
vided for his son’s use, the numerous ledgers, and stores of paper conveyed 
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into this apartment, whose furniture, independent of these articles, consisted 
merely of a mat covered with a cotton cloth ; and, seeing Asoph seated on the 
ground, diligently employed in tracing Persian characters upon the finest 
manufacture of Calpee, he went to his own home perfectly satisfied that he 
was the happy father of the most studious youth in the district. Asoph also 
was content; his eyes soon became accustomed to the owl’s light which per- 
vaded every part of his boudoir, save and excepting the threshold, which 
obtained a respectable glimmer from the adjoining hall. Upon strict examina- 
tion, he found, as he expected, that the crazy condition of the mud-walls was 
extremely favourable to his wishes. A convenient ant-hole had been enlarged 
by a rat, for its own particular accommodation; the young man contrived to 
eject this ingenious tenant by smoking him out, and then at his leisure he 
increased the aperture, carrying it in a slanting direction, until he had pene- 
trated the exterior surface, and produced a convenient chink through which a 
small hand might easily be introduced. Nothing now remained but to apprize 
Rah San of his proximity, and to induce her to enter into the correspondence 
for which he had languished. Whether his beloved possessed the art of deci- 
phering written characters w'as extremely questionable. Of the neglect of her 
early education there could be no doubt; but she must, as a matter of course, 
be skilled in the language of flowers, and he procured a small nosegay arranged 
in the proper form, and, to make assurance doubly sure, attached a well- 
known ornament to the silver ribbon by which it was secured. This missive, 
carefully wrapped in a plantain-leaf, he thrust through the aperture, after hav- 
ing satisfied himself that it was likely to fall into the way of the person by 
whom he wished it to be discovered. 

Rah San received the token, nor was she at any loss to guess from whom it 
came; the new comers at the next door had been the talk of the zenana for 
several preceding days; she knew every petty detail connected with the 
removal of the opium, — how many chests had been conveyed into the ware- 
houses, how many hackeries cmplo^^ed in the carriage, and how many bul- 
locks to each hackery, together with shrewd conjectures as to the quantity of 
an article monopolized by the rulers of the land, which would find its way 
duty-free to the community at large. Rah San trembled when she discovered 
that Asoph was so near, and so resolutely bent upon renewing the acquain- 
tance At first she determined not to take any notice of his flowery message ; 
but she was unable to keep her resolution. Should he repeat his attempt 
without due caution, the most ruinous consequences must ensue ; and she 
easily persuaded herself that it was absolutely necessary to speak to him, in 
order to avert the danger in which the slightest imprudence upon his part 
would involve them both. Of course, she felt extremely averse to this mea- 
sure, and so she told him ; but her voice was so low and so sweet, that it did 
not convey her displeasure through a sufficiently harsh medium ; consequently, 
Asoph could not imagine that she was very angry; and half bj'. entreaties that 
she would take pity upon his despair, and half by threatening to commit some 
rash act, he prevailed upon her to grant him a second audience. They con- 
versed in whispers, but still the danger of detection was imminent. Rah 
San’s absence might be noticed by her companions, or they might be over- 
heard. Fortunately, her mother cherished even more than the usual partiality 
manifested by the females of the East for the discordant sound of the tom- 
tom ; it was scarcely silent for an instant during the day, and the greater part 
of the night. Then the crows kept up an incessant chattering ; the pigeons and 
doves added their quota to the noise ; young kids, tied up at a distance from 
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their mothers, bleated incessantly, and paroquets were screaming in all direc- 
tions. With the assistance of these untired performers, Rah San's share in 
the dialogue might pass unheeded ; but still she ran great risks ; if once the 
attention of her restless companions should be attracted to the small chamber 
which she now visited so frequently, her secret would speedily be revealed. 
The aperture in the wall was concealed as well as circumstances would admit ; 
but there were persons in her service too profoundly skilled in all the intrica- 
cies of love-adventures not to connect the slightest suspicious incident with 
the young man at the next door. Yet Asoph could not be persuaded to relin- 
quish these perilous interviews, and, if she drove him to desperation, she 
knew not how fatally the affair might end. 

This stolen intercourse affected the lovers very differently. Asoph enjoyed, 
with the confident and adventurous spirit of youth, the difficulties and dangers 
which beset him in its progress ; he would not have exchanged the anxious 
hopes, the thrilling fears, or even the long painful intervals of suspense, for 
the soul-less, uninteresting possession of perfect security. The dread that the 
object he most coveted in the world might be torn from him, and for ever, 
rendered her doubly dear to his palpitating heart; he was resolutely deter- 
mined to remove every obstacle which should oppose itself to his wishes, and 
delighted in forming the wildest schemes for their accomplishment. Joy 
sparkled in his eyes and gleamed upon his brow, while, riding down the lane, 
he surveyed with complacency those objects which, in reminding him of the 
absence of Rah San, he had hated to look upon. The lame camel, which 
peeped out at him as he passed, with a vacant sort of curiositj^, no longer 
offended his vision ; he entertained an unsual degree of respect for the ragged 
old vulture, in who^e sidelong upturned glance he fancied he could read a 
strange meaning; and he now not unfrequently tossed a plantain to the blear- 
eyed monkey, a creature which certainly surveyed him with a look of peculiar 
Intelligence, grinning and chattering as he rode along, in a manner which 
could leave little doubt of the possession of some intuitive, if not superhuman 
faculty, which had acquainted him with the nature of his errand. 

Rah San's health and spirits rapidl^^ declined under the oppression of a 
painful secret. It is true that, while conversing with Asoph, she snatched a 
fearful joy ; but her watchfulness, her terror at the bare idea of a discovery, 
and moreover an internal conviction that she was not acting right, robbed her 
of peace and repose. She knew not how to extricate herself from the difficul- 
ties of her situation ; she dared not make a confidant, and having little opinion 
of her mother's discretion, and an exceeding dread of her anger, she had not 
courage to execute an often-meditated design, and abstained from asking her 
assistance and advice. Rah San knew that she should place Asoph in great 
jeopardy by revealing his. boldness to a person wholly taken up by her own 
selfish interests; his life would scarcely be safe if be should endanger the com- 
fort and repectability of Fazi's dependants. Ghoolam Hosen’s widow had no 
fancy to return into the lane, even if her presumed connivance in her daugh- 
ter's misdemeanour should meet with so light a doom ; she would maintain 
her present advantages at any expense, and Rah San shuddered as she thought 
how like a feather in the scale would be her happiness, nay, even the prolonga- 
tion of her existence, when weighed against the solid benefits which she 
received at Fazi’s hands^ 

Meantime, that personage grew more than ever odious in the eyes of his 
betrothed ; be had departed upon one of his mysterious journeys, and, upon 
his return, the now-so-much-dreaded marriage was to 5e celebrated. Rah San 
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grew thinner and weaker every day, thereby seriously endangering her beauty. 
Her mother was quite in despair. Change of scene and change of air are not 
so commonly prescribed for a Hindoostanee lady, nor deemed so efficacious by 
the hukeems and astrologers, who compose the faculty of the East, as by their 
European brethren ; but an extraordinary combination of circumstances pro- 
cured for Rah San the somewhat rare occurrence of a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the zenana were surprised by a letter, which, being duly expounded, 
informed them that Meer Hassan Haadgee, the brother of Ghoolam Hosen’s 
widow, an old subadar ef a sepoy regiment, was lying ill at Agit Mhul, in the 
Dooab, having been seized with fever and ague, on his road to the residence 
of his sister, near whose abode it had been his intention to spend the rest of 
his days. Several other interesting particulars were added by the bearer. The 
subadar, it appeared, had amassed considerable property in the military ser- 
vice, and the people at present about him only waited until the breath should 
depart from the body, to defraud his heirs of the wealth that would otherwise 
devolve to them. He had expressed a great wish to see his sister before he 
died; the money was in jeopardy, and Rah San and her mother were coun- 
selled to proceed immediately to the place where it might be secured. In the 
absence of Fazi, so decided a measure was justly considered to be replete with 
danger; but then the case was pressing. The return of Rah San with a 
dowry might reconcile her betrothed to a journey undertaken without his con- 
currence. Ghoolam’s widow had not lived at large in the lane without pick- 
ing up a few independent notions ; and, after due deliberation, she resolved to 
take the responsibility upon herself, while Rah San, who had grown nearly 
reckless of consequences, eagerly seconded the scheme ; she desired nothing 
so much as to be out of the reach of a lover, whose pursuit she feared would 
bring destruction upon both. She also entertained the vague sort of hope 
which any change will inspire to those who are restlessly miserable, and who 
have just entered that period of life which is most prone to indulge in expecta- 
tions based upon very slight foundations. Preparations were soon made ; two 
or three bullocks were loaded with a small tent, cooking-utensils, clothes, and 
a few provisions. Rah San, her mother, and one female attendant, were pro- 
vided with a rhut closely covered, and drawn by a pair of bullocks ; the requi- 
site number of male attendants was selected, and, under the care of |J\feer 
Hassen’s envoy, the party set offi, fully expecting to return before the flirival 
of Fazi from his unknown pilgrimage. 

A covered rhut is not the best contrived vehicle that can be imagined for 
seeing the country ; however, an occasional glimpse was obtained through a 
slit in one of the curtains, and as cattle feeding, boats gliding, and trees grow- 
ing, were not strange objects to the party, they manifested a smaller portion 
of curiosity than would have been displayed by those who had never known 
any thing beyond a zenana life. The travellers encamped every day, generally 
choosing some retired spot outside a city or village, for the convenience of the 
bazaar. When they reached the ground. Rah San was usually left a good 
deal to herself, sole occupant of the little tent ; for her mother, presuming 
upon her years, and the absence of all control, permitted herself great lati- 
tude, and, wrapped in an additional veil, even ventured to inquire the news at 
the stalls of the bunniahs’ houses, and by this means acquired accurate infor- 
mation respecting the price of ghee, dhal, soojee, niida, and gram,* at every 
spot of their sojourn. The female attendant followed the example of her mis- 
tress ; she had to fetch water from the well or from a tank, to assist in the 
* Butter, peaiij flour of two sorts, and the common provender for cattle. 
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cookery, or to prepare the hookahs ; in short, she never wanted an excuse to 
be absent* Tiie male portion of the party had engagements which prevented 
any very inquisitorial survey of the tent ; they usually made their bivouac at a 
respectful distance ; the rhut, with its shafts resting on the ground, sheltered 
them from the wind’s point ; the bullocks, reposing on either side, formed a 
sort of enclosure, and while one or two were busily employed in the operations 
of boiling and stewing, the rest stretched themselves on the sand, and enjoyed 
profound repose. As they were few in number, they rejoiced greatly at being 
overtaken, on the third or fourth morning of their journey, by a small but 
apparently well-armed kafila, travelling in the same direction, which always 
made choice of the same encamping ground. This strange party kept them- 
selves aloof, making no overtures towards acquaintance ; and as Ghoolam’s 
widow did not wish that her journey should be blazed abroad, she desired her 
people to imitate their example, and remaining satisfied with the protection of 
their neighbours, preserve the distance which they appeared desirous to keep. 
The two camps formed very picturesque objects in the landscape ; they were 
usually pitched under the umbrageous shade of a spreading banian or tamarind 
tree, and near some small mosque or solidly-constructed well ; the white 
draperies of the tents, with their scarlet edgings, the clusters of camels and 
bullocks, with here and there a horse picketed, and the fires surrounded by 
turbaned groupes, imparted a cheerful and animated air to the jungle. But 
the beauty of the scene was disregarded by travellers who only troubled them- 
selves about their accommodation ; and, having procured shade, wood, and 
water, cared little whether the combinations they formed were agreeable to the 
eye or not. 

Rah San no soonqr heard that another party were pursuing the same route, 
than she felt a perfect conviction that Asoph was amongst the number ; where- 
fore she was by no means surprised when the drapery of the tent was lifted up 
a little, and shewed a human face. The lover had crept along the ground 
from a considerable distance, and hidden from view by a few cloths and spare 
raiments which had been thrown down at the back of the tent, by lying under 
them at full length upon the sand, he was enabled to see and converse with his 
adored with little danger of detection. Content with the enjoyment of each 
other’s society, they did not suffer the apprehensions of future evil to alloy 
theiiglibappiness. Rah San did not despair of breaking her bonds, and Asoph, 
though he well knew that the contract she had formed with Fazi had proceeded 
too far to be violated, encouraged the idea ; and as he hoped to persuade her 
to fly with him to some distant country rather than return to the abode of the 
supposed Thug,— for he made no scruple of expressing the worst opinion of 
his rival, — he permitted her to remain in this error. 

What could be happier than this journey J Every day the lovers met, and 
though Asoph never attempted to enter the tent. Rah San knew that he was 
hovering near it, and that he would allow no opportunity to escape to snatch 
a few minutes’ conversation. 
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DR. MOIIRISON. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir The letter of Mr. Fisher, inserted in 3 ’our last number, respecting a letter of 
mine which appeared in your previous one, is of a nature so imperatively calling for a 
reply,' that 1 feel no hesitation in trespassing on your kindness, for a page or two in your 
next, for. that purpose. I will, with your permission, follow up Mr, Fisher’s statements 
as closely as he has mine, but with as much brevity, of course, as the nature of the 
subject will allow. 

In the first place, 1 am glad to learn, from so good an authority on that subject as 
Mr. Fisher, that the late Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library will in all probability be secured 
for the British nation, and deposited in their Museum. The necessity which he argues 
to exist for keeping tliis collection entirely separate from that already in the Museum, 
he, in my opinion, by no means succeeds in proving. All the advantages he mentions, 
as likely to result from such an arrangement, would be equally secured by merely 
printing a separate catalogue, or even by marking the articles in the general Catalogue 
of the whole library. 

We now come to the points in dispute. Mr. Fisher, in his Memoir of Dr. Morrison, 
printed in your Journal for Marcii, spoke of the Doctor as having, when he publislied a 
Dictionary of Chinese, in the order of the radicals, ** hy this systematical arrangement of 
the elements o/* the Chinese language, surmounted a difficulty which had till then been found 
insuperable by Europeans, in their endeavours to understand the speech and writing of 
the natives of this immense empire.” This is certainly a very plain statement ; and the 
assertion made in it is a very gross mistake. Dr, Morrison’s Dictionary was commenced 
ill 181.*) ; and, as I pointed out in my former letter, De Guignes’ French Dictionary of 
Chinese, published in 1818, two years before, exhibited this very identical systematic 
arrangement of the elements of the language, which the writer of the Memoir so distinctly 
intimated to be the invention and the glory of Morrison. 1 supposed the error to be an 
ovvi sight Fisher rejects the supposition, and endeavours to defend the statement 

— how candidly, your readers shall judge. lie says that 1 have not referred to any 
English and Chinese Dictionary similar to Morrison’s. True there is no other in 
existence ; — but the Memoir spoke of difficulties insuperable, not to Englishmen merely, 
but to Europeans. He adds that, though De Guignes’ Dictionary is ** in some points” 
similar to Morrison’s, it is not in all. This language is very vague ; but the only answer 
needed is, that the sole point under discussion respecting the Dictionaries was their 
arrangement by the radicals, in which they exactly correspond. Mr. F. then hints that 
De Guignes’ Dictionary is very defective (the fact is notorious), and that Dr. Morrison 
pointed out some of these faults (which he did);-- but how does all this bear on the 
matter ? De Guignes’ Dictionary swarms w'ith omissions (pardon the bull) ; and in 
Klaproth’s supplement to that very work, these faults are pointed out, in a critique per- 
haps the most biting that ever appeared on any work whatever ; but the arrangement waa 
according to the radicals, nevertheless. Lastly, Mr. Fisher states that Dr. Morrison 
combined, as far as practicable, the principle of arrangement according to the radicals, 
witli that of arrangement under the letters of the European alphabet, without reference 
to their ideal affinities. This statement is entirely erroneous, llie two arrangements, 
instead of being combined, are kept perfectly distinct— the one forming the whole of the 
first part of the Dictionary, and the other a portion of the second. Perhaps Mr. Fisher 
will like to see Dr. Morrison’s own authority for this. In the Preface to his first volume, 
he says (page 9) : ** Of the following Dictionary, Kang.he*a forms the ground- 

work ; the arrangement and number of characters in the first part ” (that which Mr. F. 
refers to) according to it." The sentence which follows has probably misled Mr. 
F. The defiaiiions and examples are derived chiefly from it, from personal knowledge 
of the character, from the mantucript ZHctiotiaries of the ItomUh Church, from native 
scholars, and from miscellaneous works perused on purpose.” From some expressions 
used by Mr. Fisher, in your last number, he appears to have confounded these two 
passages, and supposed in consequence that the arrangement was taken from these various 
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sources. This arrangcmenfi the invention of Chinese for the use of Chinese, be contends, 
must necessarily Imvc been superior to that proposed by Montucci, because Dr, Morrison 
adopted it. This does not follow ; — and besides, as Montucci*s fullest essay on the sub- 
ject did not appear till after Morrison’s prospectus bad reached Europe, it may have 
happened that the latter was not fully aware of Montucci's plan, till after he was too far 
advanced in his great work to make any important alteration. 

So much for the first part of the Dictionary. We now come to the second. In the 
Memoir it is stated, that this “fills two volumes,** and “contains the Chinese and 
English arranged alphabetically.'* I pointed out in my letter that the ** Chinese and 
English arranged alphabetically" only occupied the first volume of these two, and that 
the other contained tables for finding difficult characters according to the radicals, &c. 
(which would certainly, but for the convenience of binding, have more properly formed 
an appendage to the first part). Mr. Fisher, in reply, after complaining that I quoted 
the description as his (which 1 did because it stands in the Memoir without any marks of 
quotation), triumphantly rejoins, “ that the words arc Dr, Morrison's own,** employed 
by him in describing the contents of that part. On referring to the title-page of the 
Dictionary, 1 find that this statement is correct; and any one who will take the trouble 
of referring to more than the title-page, will find that my statement is correct also. Dr. 
Morrison probably did not wish to crowd his title ; which is the only reason I can imagine 
for his thus passing over a not-unimportant part of his labours. Tn the Memoir there 
was certainly room for a little more information ; and as it was not given, 1 supplied it. 

With respect to the Japanese translation of Morrison’s work, Mr. Fisher has nothing 
to say, but that the statement given in the Memoir was not written by him, Ivt by a 
Chinese scholar; and that he “feels persuaded it will be perfectly intelligible to 
scholars," whether I ** can comprehend it or not." I can only reply, with the same 
politeness, that 1 feel persuaded my objections to that statement will be perfectly intelli- 
gible to scholars, whether Mr, Fisher can comprehend them or not; and must express a 
hope, that the gentleman who furnished Mr. F. with the information, will enter into a 
further explanation on the suliject, if my letter should happen to meet his eye. 

We now approach the most important point in dispute, inasmuch as it refers, not to 
the comparative value of the statements of Mr. Fisher and myself, but of Dr. Morrison 
and Mr Klaprotli, and that on a subject of considerable importance. It having been 
mentioned in the Memoir that, in 1817, Dr. M. had published a “ View of China," 
which contained an outline of the Chinese dynasties, of whicli more recent writers had 
availed themselves,—! tailed attention to the fact, that, in his Catalogue of the Chinese 
and Manchoo- Tartar works, in the Royal Library at Berlin, published about twelve 
years ago (I was writing from recollection), Klaproth bad denounced the chronological 
comparison of the Chinese and Christian eras contained in this “ View," as “ tlmrouglily 
and completely false," Mr. Fisher takes a new and singular view of this question. 
The truth of Klaproth's declaration, as to the falsity of the computations, appears to him 
to “ rest solely on the comparative credit of himself, the declarant, and Dr. Morrison." 
The question of the exactness of a computation of tlie Chinese and Christian eras, appears 
to him solely one of personal character ! In pursuance of this idea, he relates that 
Klaproth quarrelled with Dr. Morrison in Berners Street, early in 1824 ; and that, in 
consequence, his critique on the chronology is not the only instance, since 1825, in which 
he has quite as offensively assailed the opinions of our philologist." With M. Klaproth's 
private conduct 1 have nothing to do ; he is a reader of your Journal, and may, if he 
thinks proper, defend himself ; but Mr. Fisher might have remembered that 1824 is not 
yet “ twelve years ago;" and if he had ascertained the exact date of the Catalogue in 
question, he would have found that it was published in 1822, and that Klaproth's 
remarks on that occasion could not therefore have been prompted by recollections of the 
quarrel lie mentions, two years later. Dr. Morrison, in Mr. Fisher's opinion, did not 
take notice of Klaproth's observations, “ because he must have felt that in China, where 
the most competent judges would be found, there would not be two opinions on the 
subject, but, on the contraiy, that those persons who were best able to decide would 
unitedly sustain his statements ; and, svitii this assurance, he would naturally feel indis- 
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posed to waste his time^ to the neglect of more useful employment, in attempts at keeping 
up the ball of controversy in so distant a field as Europe.*’ All this, 1 must own, seeme 
to me very Chinese indeed. Europeans are not accustomed to look with quite such 
philosophical contempt on the whole literature of this quarter of the world. As to the 
assertion, that all at Canton would ** uniudly sustain” Dr. Morrison's chronology, it is 
hut'ill confirmed by facts. Mr. GutzlaflT is expressly pointed out by Mr. Fisher as the 
recent jButhor who has availed himself of the ** View of China but Mr. GutzlafT gives 
us, in his History, a Chinese chronology which diffirs from MorrisoiCs from beginnhig to 
end, and, as far as Klaproth’s goes, agrees with Kla})roth*s. Perhaps your readers may 
like to see a translation of the whole of the original statement on the subject, published 
by Klaproth, in 1822. It is taken from the fourth page of his Catalogue, and the italics 
arc his own.* 

Such an assertion as this, accompanied by elaborate tables in support of it, could not, 
it appears to me, liave been left unanswered by Dr.Morrison, unless he was conscious of 
its correctness. I suppose the case to have been, that he had really committed an over- 
sight, which he only omitted acknowledging through a not-unjustifiablc resentment at 
the unnecessary vehemence of Klaproth’s language. He must certainly have been 
aware of the contradiction which had been given to his calculations; for in Abel R6mu- 
sat’s Melanges Asiatiques, there is a review of this Catalogue, probably originally printed 
in the Journal des Savans, in which it is said (vol. ii. p. 354) that Morrison's table is 

not over correct” (pew correctc), and that the Julian dates are “ almost always false,” 
while, on the contrary, M. Klaproth’s has the merit both of exactness and elegance.” 
In the same article, reference is made to another, published in 1818, on the ■‘View” 
itself; in which it is said, that the dates seem to have been *■ calculated on one another, 
setting out from some epoch originally ill -determined.” Besides, it is added, ■■ tliey do 
not even agree well with one another.” Nbuv, Melanges Asiat* (vol. i. p. 331.) 

I have now said more than 1 wished to say upon this painful subject. I originally 
mentioned it because, if the ■■ View of China” were considered an unexcejHionahle autljo- 
rity, our works on the subject might be crowded with error. 1 have been compelled to 
pursue it in consequence of Mr. Fisher’s reply. The knowledge of this oversight can 
detract but little from the glory of the man who gave us the great Chinese Dictionary, 
an imperishable monument of his industry and his learning— >a man whom Klaproth 
himself afterwards hastened to do honour to, os the first Chinese scholar of the age. If an 
error in these obscure and difTicult calculations could indeed tarnish the fame of a 
Morrison, what would become of that of Klaproth, who, after thirty years' incessant 
study of the Chinese language, could emit such a mass of absurdities on the subject of 
the most simple phrase in it, as you so justly exposed, in 1827, in your observations on 
his explanation of the words Chung~kw^ 9 

As 1 am not aware of any thing else in Mr. Fisher's reply which calls for observation, 
1 shall here conclude a letter which, 1 am afraid, too many of your readers may think 
tedious, by signing myself, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, respectfully, 

May Sih, 1835. A Chinese Student. 


P,S . — In lately looking over Abcl-Rt'musat’b literal Latin translation of the Chungs 
Yung, or‘ Constant Mean,’ published in 1818, in the tenth volume of the iVb/ices ^ 
the Manuscripts of the Royal Library at Paris, 1 observed a passage, in the very first 


page, which struck me as erroneous. 


TI.ete.tis: til 4“ S ^ 


* *' The English Missionary. Robert Morrison, published, in the year 1817. at Macao, a little work 
under the title * View of China.* which also contains a table of the Chinese emperors, and in part the 
honorary names of their years of government. It is. however, not only In the highest degree faulty 
and defective, but. in the comparative chronology with the European era. ihoroughlp and eomptetetu 
ful§c, and only correct from 1572 A. D. down to our own times. Ihis labour is, therefore. comp/eteiSP 
u*el§$e, and can only serve to lead those who avail themselves of it into constant confunon and error.*' 
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keae khin hoo ke «o too, which is rendered, ' Altendit vigUatque in Us 


qua non mdentur,* * He takes heed and is vigilant in those things which are not seen.' 
Here the word ke, which is construed * Us* is evidently taken by tlie translator as a pro- 
noun, governed by Aoo, and referred to by so, which of course must be the nominative 
to too. By the rules of Chinese grammar, however, I believe it is the word so which 
is governed by too, to wliicli ke is the nominative, and ke ought in consequence to be 
rendered by * Hie ’ not * iis,' and * too ’ by * videt,' not * videntnr' I should feel obliged 
if you, Mr. Editor, or some of your sinological correspondents, would favour me with 
an opinion on this point of criticism. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF PROFESSOR DE ClIEZY. 

In n former number of the Asiatic Journal * a short account of the life and 
publications of the late M. de Chezy, professor of Sanskrit in the College de 
France, was given. We think it due to the memory of that distinguished orien- 
talist, to extract from the brief memoir of his life, just published by his widow, 
the following list of works, and collected materials for works, relating to oriental 
literature, which he has left behind in manuscript, and some of which it appears 
highly desirable should be printed : — 

1, A vocabulary, Prakrit, Sanskrit, and French, chiefly adapted to the wants of 
the student in reading the dramatic compositions of the Hindus. 

2 A Prakrit grammar. 

3, Materials for a Sanskrit anthology. 

4 A Sanskrit grammar, on Sir Charles Wilkins’s plan. In 1833, the French 
government agreed to publish this work at its expense. 

5. An analysis of the Rdmdyana. 

6. The Ekakshara Kosha, an original dictionary of Sanskrit words, consisting 
of one letter, or rather of one syllable {akshara), copied from an ancient 
MS., and accompanied with translation. 

Besides these, we find mentioned a number of Sanskrit texts, written out with 
a view to their publication ; among others — 

1. The Chaura Panchasika, an erotic poem, in Sanskrit ; the text and a com- 
mentary. 

3. The Gita Govinda, of Jayadeva : the text and a commentary. 

3. The Ghatakarparam, a short lyrical poem in Sanskrit : text and commen- 
tary. 

4. The Chhando-manjari, a treatise on Sanskrit prosody and metrics, by Ka- 
lidasa. 

5. The Hasyamava, a comedy in Sanskrit and Prakrit, by Jayadeva Bhatta- 
charya. 

6. The Dh&ria-sam&gaMa, another comedy in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

M. de Chezy also left behind him copious materials for a Persian Ckresto* 
mathie, or collection of extracts, in prose and poetry, from the works of the 
most admired ancient and modern Persian classics ; besides a carefully collated 
text of the beautiful episode of Rustam and Sohrab, from the Shahnameh of 
Firdusi, and of the Majnun and Leila of Jami. 


• Vol. U., p. 2tj9 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Tto^al Asiatic jS^ociV/ly.-— The twelfth anniversary of this Society was held at 
the Society’s House, on the 9th May; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
M.P , President, in the chair. Among the members and visitors present, and 
whose number greatly exceeded that on any former occasion, were the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P.R.A.S. ; the Right Hon. Henry Ellis; Sir 
George Staunton, Bart. V.P. R.A.S. ; Sir Ralph Rice ; Sir Charles Wilkins, 
K.H,, LL.D. ; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. ; Major Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. ; 
M. Burnouf, Sec. to the Asiatic Society of Paris ; Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, 
M.P. ; Col. Lushington, &c. &c. &c. 

The Report of the Council on the Society’s proceedings since the last anni- 
versary was read. After expressing the regret of the Council, that the ill state 
of health of the venerable director of the society, Mr. Colebrooke, still deprived 
it of his valuable personal services, it invited the attention of the members to 
the Society’s proceedings during the past year, as the most satisfactory evidence 
of its extended usefulness and undiminished prosperity. The number of deaths 
and retirements since the last anniversary was stated to be less than in most 
former periods ; while that of new members exceeded the usual average. The 
numerous and valuable additions to the Museum and Library were then adverted 
to, and the most important of them specified. The Report stated that the change 
lately adopted in the form and plan of publishing the Transactions of the Society 
bid fair to realize every advantage anticipated from it, and that a saving of ^£00 
a year would be effected by the arrangement ; while it placed the Transactions 
within the reach of a much greater portion of the reading public, and thus gra- 
tified that increasing desire for information on Oriental subjects, which, of late, 
various causes had contributed to excite. It also stated that the Council had 
great satisfaction in observing that the operations of the Oriental Translation 
Committee had been carried on with unabated energy ; and that, during the 
last year, it had published many works of value and interest. In referring to 
the recent grant of a diploma of honorary resident membership to Lieut. Burnes, 
the Report stated that the council had been led to propose, as corresponding 
members. Generals Ventura and Allard, and M. Court, of Lahore, for their 
kind assistance to Lieut. Burnes and the late M. Jacquemont. The Report 
further stated, that the council had the gratification to observe, that the efforts 
of the Society had been duly appreciated, and honoured with the cordial appro- 
bation of learned foreigners, and that, with this flattering homage, it trusted it 
might combine that of the British public; that a charge of indifference to all 
subjects connected with Asia had been made against the British, above all other 
European nations ; but the Council felt itself bound to state, that, if such indif- 
ference did once exist, it had now given place to a lively interest ; and that the 
proceedings of the Society, its museum and library, at this moment, excited an 
attention which might fairly be considered to have established its title to 
national popularity. But the aim of the Society did not rest there; it must 
look to Asia itself^ and to India in particular, to form a full and correct judg- 
ment of its proper usefulness : and, on turning to the correspondence at present 
carrying on with that country, it was indeed matter of proud congratulation to 
learn that this Society was now looked up to by so many millions of British 
subjects in that distant country, as the main link that united them to these 
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realms, in the bonds of literature, science, and art. The Report then paid a just 
tribute of praise to the well-judged liberality of the Society’s enlightened sup- 
porters, and particularly to that of the Hon. Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany ; and concluded by stating that the Council expected, and confidently 
trusted, that the Society would receive some national support ; and that if, 
from the judicious application of the inadequate means that had hitherto been 
at its disposal, it had attained its present state of usefulness, still happier results 
might be expected to attend its exertions, when based on the just and liberal 
feeling of a British public. 

The Report of the auditors being read by Lt.-Col. Doyle, Col. Blackburne 
observed, that the careful attention displayed by the auditors required no 
eulogy from him. He should therefore simply beg to move that the thanks of 
the Society be given to those gentlemen for their services, and that their report, 
together with that of the Council, be received and printed. This motion was 
seconded by Sir Henry Willock, and carried unanimously. 

Lt.-Col. Doyle, in returning thanks, on behalf of himself and brother auditors, 
said, that, although the general aspect of the Society’s affairs was one of con- 
gratulation, it certainly would have been more agreeable could the auditors 
have shown a better state on the credit side of the Society’s accounts ; still he 
had no doubt that, b3' active exertion, the pecuniary means of the Society 
might soon be placed in a prosperous condition. He did not imagine, however, 
that any great reduction could be made in the expenditure of the Society, and 
at the same time allow the accommodation to members which was now afforded. 
But there was a mode by which these difficulties might be overcome. If gentle- 
men would only ** put their shoulders to the wheel,” by explaining the objects 
of the Society to their, friends, and increase the number of contributing members, 
and also direct their efforts, with view to the procuring public accommodation 
for the Society in some of the government buildings likely soon to be vacant ; 
by such means, the funds of the institution would soon flourish. He tru.sted, 
however, that the next year’s audit would be more favourable. It appeared, 
too, that a sum of ^380 was due to the Society by the Oriental Translation 
Fund, an institution closely connected with the Society. It was, he observed, 
an old adage, that ** short reckoning made long friends;” and for his part he 
thought, that the sooner an adjustment of this account took place, the better. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence, in an elegant and learned speech, detailed the nature of the 
subjects which had engaged the attention of the committee during the past 
year ; and which referred principally to the investigation of the ancient history 
of the Southern Peninsula of India, and to the Mackenzie Collection. We 
regret our limits will not at present permit of our doing more than merely 
adverting to the speech of. Sir Alexander. 

Sir George Staunton rose to move a vote of thanks to Sir Alexander John- 
ston for his very able report, accompanied by a request that he would reduce 
his observations to writing, in order that they might be printed in the Journal. 
He said, he felt assured that every one who had listened to that report, and 
who was aware of the important services which Sir Alexander had rendered to the 
Societ}^ from year to year, since its first institution, must be happy to take this 
mode of conveying to him the expression of the grateful feeling of theSociety, and 
its wish that the very valuable information he had given them should be preserved 
in a permanent shape on its records. He thought it would be a waste of words 
to detain them longer in direct support of the motion ; but he felt it to be his 
duty, looking to the interests and future welfare of the Society, to draw their 
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attention to the advantage it would derive from so excellent an example being 
more generally followed* While the society comprised within its limits so 
many distinguished individuals, capable from their talents and experience of 
promoting in a similar manner the important objects for which it was instituted, 
it was to be hoped that they would not suffer their powers to remain dormant, 
but -exert them with the same zeal and perseverance as exhibited by his right 
honourable fi*iend. Sir George said, he felt more anxious at this moment to 
draw the attention of the meeting to the expediency of increased exertions on 
behalf of the Society, as it seemed to him that it had now arrived at what might 
be considered a critical period of its existence. At its twelfth anniversary, it 
was a matter of congratulation that it was now completely organized, and that 
it included in its lists almost every distinguished name, native as well as foreign, 
in Oriental literature. It was now not merely a literary and scientific institu- 
tion, for the interchange of useful and agreeable information among its own 
members ; but it evidently possessed powers of collecting and diffusing infor* 
mation respecting the condition and interests of our vast Indian possessions, 
the cultivation of which was of great public and national importance. But it 
was impossible that these powers could be fully developed in the publication of 
the numerous communications they had received, and the suitable disposal for 
general benefit of their increasing library and museum, without some public 
assistance. It was obvious that with every private exertion that could be made, 
the Society must languish in comparative inefficiency, without some kind of 
national support. He ventured, therefore, respectfully to appeal to the members 
of the Society, who were of his Majesty Privy Council, and especially our dis- 
tinguished president, whose representations of its claim to suitable apartments 
for its accommodation, whenever any were at the disposal of Government, he 
felt convinced, whatever political party might be in power, must ultimately be 
listened to He hoped he might also venture to make a similar apfical to the 
Directors of the East^India Company who were members of the Society; well 
knowing that the liberality of the Company, when appealed to on just and 
public grounds, had never been wanting. The Government and the Company 
could not but feel that such an association of talent for the difilision of know- 
ledge, connected with our eastern possessions, was an instrument in their hands 
that they could not create, but which, since it now existed, it was most desirable 
as well as politic to foster and cherish for the public benefit. Sir George added, 
that he could not sit down without adverting to the lamented loss of the Rev, 
Dr. Morrison, noticed in the Council’s Report. Having maintained an unbroken 
literary and friendly intercourse with that amiable and eminent individual for 
twenty-seven years, he had peculiar opportunities of estimating his worth. 
When he reflected on his vast work of a complete English and Chinese Dic- 
tionary, and his entire version of the Holy Scriptures in the Chinese language, 
and the important use of these two great achievements, he could not but con- 
sider that such a union of Christian zeal and eminent learning, so usefully 
devoted to the good of mankind, had rarely, if ever, been exceeded. 

Sir George concluded by submitting a motion of thanks to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, which was seconded by James Alexander, Esq., and carried una- 
nimously. 

Lieut-Col. Sykes suggested that, as apartments in Somerset- House were 
likely, he understood, to be vacated by another society, he thought an early 
opportunity of putting in a claim for them should be taken by the Society. 

Charles Elliot, Esq. in moving that the thanks of the Society be voted to 
its venerable Director, could not, he said, allow this opportunity to pass without 
Asiat.Journ,^.i< Vol*17.No.(56. T 
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reiterating his expression of extreme regret, that ill health had so long deprived 
the Society of that gentleman’s personal assistance. The motion was seconded 
bj' Samuel Dyer, Esq. and carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, the President of the Society, which was 
seconded by Sir George Staunton, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wynn, in returning thanks, said, he really had on so many occasions, 
during his twelve years’ presidentship, received the kind support of the mem- 
bers, that he could not doubt of that kindness being still continued to him, 
however feeble might be his efforts to deserve it. He had great pleasure in 
witnessing the very full attendance this day ; and that fact itself was a powerful 
argument to show how desirable it was that the Society should be more advan- 
tageously located. Gentlemen would allow him to say, that he felt the impor- 
tance of this object as strongly as an}^ person, nor had he been wanting in his 
endeavours to forward it. With respect to the apartments at Somerset House, 
representation on behalf of the Society had been made, three or four years 
ago, to Lord Althorp, and since then, very recently, to Sir Robert Peel ; 
and he must say, both these parties received the representations in the most 
favourable manner. However, it seemed to him very doubtful, as regarded the 
rooms in Somerset House, whether the}’ would not be required as public offices 
for the use of Government. Moreover, it was not at all likely that the apart- 
ments in question would be vacated in so short a time as a year, as the new 
National Gallery would scarcely be completed in that period. He had been 
assured that, when that time did arrive, the claims of the Asiatic Society would 
meet with due attention, and they would be considered as at least equal to those 
of any other Society. 

After a short eulogium on the late Dr. Morrison and Major-Gen. Hardwicke, 
whom the Society had lost during the past year, the right lion, gentleman went 
on to say, that since the last anniversary, two circumstances had happened, to 
which he could not help alluding. The one was the publication of the valuable 
and interesting travels of Lieut. Biirnes, a second edition of which was now 
before him. The council of the Society had already presented that gentleman 
with a diploma, as honorary resident member of the Society ; and although the 
value of that presentation was, in a pecuniary view, a trifling matter, it was a 
distinction which the Society had conferred on Lieut. Burnes alone; and, as 
such, fully proved its high sense of the merits of that distinguished traveller. 

The next circumstance was, the mission of Capt. Chesney, to investigate the 
practicability of establishing a communication by steam with India, either by the 
Euphrates or the Red Sea. If that were done, we should bring India more 
immediately within our scope, and should then be enabled to communicate and 
receive an answer to our letters in four months, while now it took at least a 
year. He also looked to that expedition as calculated to furnish much valuable 
information on many subjects, as Capt. Chesney was accompanied by several 
^ able and scientific coadjutors, lie felt wc were highly indebted to the late pre- 
sident of the Board of Control (now Lord Glenelg), and to another gentleman 
whom he had the pleasure of seeing in the room (Mr. Stuart Mackenzie), for 
that mission ; and also for the peculiar interest they had shewn in all matters 
connected with India. The right hon. gentleman concluded by thanking the 
members for the kind way in which they had voted the thanks of the Society to 
him, and in hoping he should have the happiness of meeting them all at the 
dinner that evening. 

Upon a remark by Col. Sykes, Mr. Wynn observed, that if, as was possible. 
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the Museum of the East-India Company should be united with the Society’s, 
still greater space would be required ; but that he was sanguine that, on such an 
event, accommodation might more readily be procured, and that the Society 
would the sooner be relieved from the present heavy expense it was at for house- 
rent. 

Sir George Staunton said, in allusion to the contending claims of societies. 
Lord Althorj) had expressed his opinion, that, if a vacancy should occur in any 
public building, the claims of the Royal Asiatic Society should have the pre- 
ference. 

Sir A. Johnston remarked, that, as the Society might be made a powerful 
auxiliary for the good government of India, its support should be considered by 
an enlightened Government as a matter of the greatest moment. 

John Goldie, Esq. moved the thanks of the meeting to the vice-presidents of 
the Society, which was seconded by Sir Ralph Rice, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Right Hon. Henry Ellis rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council, of 
whose exertions, he said, much of the Society’s success depended. In reference 
to the late Dr. Morrison, Mr. Ellis mentioned an instance which had come 
under his own observation, proving the value of that learned gentleman’s labours 
in a national point of view. On that occasion, a very difficult paper was put 
before the Doctor to be translated into Chinese, which he did with as much ease 
us the draft had been written, and, he believed, in a perfectly unexceptionable 
style. He thought that extraordinary individual deserved some mark of 
national gratitude. 

J, A. Stuart Mackenzie, Esq., in seconding the motion, remarked, that he 
thought the best method of procuring some public support for the Society, 
would be to make an application to Parliament ; and he hoped the right hon. 
jircsident would undertake to do so. 

Andrew Macklcw, Esq. proposed that the thanks of the meeting be given to 
James Alexander, Esq., the Society’s Treasurer, which was seconded by 
Richard Clarke, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Alexander, in returning thanks, observed that, as Treasurer to the So- 
ciety, he only wished he could see a solid and regular increase in the revenues 
of the institution ; but truth compelled him to say, that at present it was not 
the case. He did not like the Society’s trusting to contingencies ; he wished it 
lo be able to look every proper object in the face. He thought he saw a prospect 
of an increase of expenses without a corresponding increase of funds. He, there- 
fore, called upon every gentleman present to use his utmost exertions to 
augment the income of the Society, 

Capt. Michael moved a vote of thanks to the secretary of the Society, express- 
ing a hope that it might long enjoy his valuable aid, which was seconded by 
Col. Boardinan, and carried unanimously. 

Cufit. Harkness said, he felt highly gratified at the very fluttering manner in 
which his name had that day been mentioned. It would always be a pleasure 
lo him to afford every aid in his power to promote the prosperity of the Society : 
that aid, indeed, was feeble, and but little deserving the eulogy with which it 
had been alluded to ; but of one thing he was sure, that it was given with a 
perfect willingness of heart and mind ; and in the same sincerity he now begged 
to return his best thanks. 

The right hon. Chairman submitted to the Meeting a recommendation from 
the Council, That the chairman, for the time being, of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, be requested to accept the office of vice- 
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patron of the Society.” It was unanimously resolved, that the recommen- 
dation of the Council be adopted. 

The chairman then submitted the following recommendation of the Council : 

That his majesty, Muhammed Shah, Shahen-Shah, King of Persia, and his 
highness Maharaja Runject Singh, Raja of the Punjab, be elected honorary 
members of the Society.” Carried unanimously. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the officers and council for the 
ensuing year ; Henry S. Orseme, Esq., and Newnham, Esq. being nomi- 

nated scrutineers. — On the termination of the ballot, the president announced 
that all the officers were re-elected ; and that the following changes would take 
place in the Council : — Sir R. Rice; Sir C. Forbes, Bart.; N. B. Edmon- 
stone. Esq. ; Lieut -Col. Doyle; Major Carnac ; Col. Fruncklin ; Major Close ; 
and R. Clarke Esq., in the place of the Hon. Moiintstuart Elphinstone ; Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. ; W. B. Bayley, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. Bowler; Lieut.-Col. Cole- 
brooke ; Chas. Elliott, Esq. ; R. Jenkins, Esq. ; and Professor Wilson. 

A general meeting of the Society took place on the 16th May; the Right 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 

Several valuable donations were presented, including a prayer in twenty-four 
languages, published at the expense of Mr. Sheriff Raphael ; by Professor Bur- 
nouf, his Commeniaire sur le Ya^na ; by Professor Schmidt, his grammar anjd 
dictionary of the Mongol language ; by Sir Charles Forbes, bart. the duplicate 
of a petition to the House of Commons, from natives of Bombay — Christians, 
Jews, Chinese, Parsis, Mohammedans, and Hindus, upwards of 4,000 in number, 
the whole of whose signatures are attached. The petition is in three languages, 
viz. English, Gujarati, and Mahratta. Dr. Ainslie presented an historical 
sketch of the Introduction of Christianity into India. 

Mr. Mitchell was elected a resident member of the Society, 

An interesting and valuable paper, by John Edye, Esq., on the sea-ports, and 
the resources of the forests, on the coast of Malabar, was read. 

The next general meeting will take place on the ^Oth June. 
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ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OP INDIA. 

No. I. 

There are few objects of greater political iinportance to this country, than 
a knowledge of the resources of India. They have, consequently, been a 
fruitful theme of discussion and declamation ; yet, notwithstanding the talent 
which 'has been applied to it by statists and the press of India and England, 
the subject has hitherto received but a general investigation, and, until the 
inquiry is carried into particulars, it cannot have much practical utility. 

If any reliance can be placed on statistical facts, collected from the former 
history of India and the tradition of the natives, the wealth of the people 
generally must have been greater in ancient times than at present. There can 
be little doubt that it decayed much during the period of disturbance which 
preceded the acquisition of the country by Britain ; and that, under her domi- 
nion, it has undergone some improvement. But the general poverty of the 
people, the wretched condition of certain districts, and the tendency in the 
public revenues to decline, indicate small progress towards the recovery of 
even the uncertain prosperity which the people anciently possessed, and display 
no evidence of the great improvement of India which was anticipated from her 
connexion with Britain. 

The writer of the following pages would not have ventured upon a subject 
of so much extent and difficulty, had not the nature of his pursuits, and his 
opportunities of observation, led him to the conviction that there are certain 
important truths connected with the economy of India, which have not 
attracted the attention they merit; and that, through judicious measures 
grounded upon these truths, the revenues of both people and government 
might, with certainty, be augmented: to what extent, may appear in the 
sequel. 

Since the greater part of the revenue of the state in India is, and must ever 
be, drawn directly from the land, the following pages will be devoted to the 
consideration of the produce of the land, as the source of revenue. 

In political economy, as in some other sciences, there are certain established 
maxims, which have grown too common-place to be often dwelt upon ; hence, 
many persons, who would at once admit them as general truths, overlook their 
application in particular cases. This is especially observable in discussions 
upon the agricultural resources of India. Persons, whose talents and public 
situations give them much influence, may be frequently found objecting to any 
proposal for rendering agricultural labour in India more productive, on the 
ground that, if successful, it would create general distress by throwing labourers 
out of employment. And yet, in the same breath, they will lament the 
declining state of the public revenue, and insist on the necessity of devising 
measures for its improvement. These persons must overlook the fact, that 
every fraction of rent the land yields is derived from labourers thrown out of 
employment ; — that the time was, when the land would only feed those who 
tilled it; and that no rent came from it until some of its labourers were thrown 
out of employment ; that (the produce remaining the same) the rent cannot be 
increased but by throwing more labourers out of employment, and that the 
need which those thrown out of employment have of the produce^ gives the rent 
whatever of value it possesses. 

The universal employment of money, in payments and exchanges of all 
kinds, does certainly keep the true principles of barter so much out of view, 
Asiat,Jour,^.?s. Vol. 1 7 . N o.67. U 
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as to occasion their being overlooked in numerous instances. In no fiscal 
department, perhaps, is this more observable, or more to be regretted, than 
in that of the land-revenue of India. The oversight alluded to, palpable as it 
must appear upon reflection, has too assuredly led to a world of misconcep- 
tion. The produce which yields the revenue, and the labour which it com- 
mands, are constantly lost sight of, while the money, which is their token, 
engrosses attention. Otherwise, it would have been better considered, that 
(with the exception of revenue from the plant yielding the exported produce) 
all the produce-revenue of India, before it can be turned to account by the 
government, must be expended in the country, in giving employment to the 
people w'ho consume it. In a still ruder state of agriculture, these people 
formed part of the husbandmen. During ancient times, through agricultural 
improvement, they were by degrees thrown out of work ; their labour was 
then available as rent or revenue, the instrument which commanded it being 
the produce they stood in need of, and which could then be raised without 
their aid by those who continued occupied upon the land. Nothing, then, can 
be clearer than that the first fraction of rent (the produce remaining the 
same) can only be obtained by throwing labourers out of work ; and can then 
only be made use of by employing these labourers ; and that it is their labour 
W'hich constitutes the wealth of the government. 

Manifest as this important truth may appear, there cannot be a doubt that 
it is never adverted to. It is kept out of view by the dazzling money, 
which every-where intervenes as the token of this 'labour-revenue. This 
labour fills the ranks of the army in the persons of the soldiery ; it supplies all 
the local wants of the European officers, and is remitted to Europe in the 
form of its own products, to purchase the articles they consume, and to sup- 
port their families in England. In the civil and financial departments, it is this 
labour, set free from agriculture, which supplies all that the government or its 
servants expend in India and in England. 

In short, the whole wealth of the government, derived from the land, is 
comprised in labour set free from agriculture ; and must increase or decrease, 
according as more or less labourers are set free. Their labour is the revenue. 
It is that which can alone be turned to account. The produce of the soil is of 
no other use than as it is the instrument which commands this labour ; and 
the money or token is of course of no value, except as it is the representative 
of this instrument. 

Had the important truth, that labour set free from agriculture was itself the 
real revenue of the state, been always present in the minds of those who, for 
a century, have governed India, there can hardly be a doubt, that strenuous 
exertions would long since have been made to set free agricultural labour in 
India to the utmost possible extent. It would have been manifest, that no 
changes in the revenue-systems could effect any material increase of the 
revenue, unless combined with measures for rendering agricultural labour more 
productive, so as to set free labour to be available as revenue. Such an 
argument as the following would not then have been common : — 

** That agricultural improvements cannot be attempted until the public 
revenue is in a prosperous state ; for that it is now too limited to cover the 
public expenses, and was pressing heavily on the people, whose distresses 
would only be increased were many labourers thrown out of employment 
through agricultural improvements ; and that this would add to the embarrass- 
ment of the government.”* The true interpretation of this argument is as 

* The srriter has heard this very argument repeatedly used, in one form or another, by functionaries 
cminected with the Indian service, and by persons in England. 
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follows : That no attempts can be made to render agricultural labour more 

productive, until after it has been rendered more productive ; that it is not 
sufficiently productive at present; and that this unproductiveness of agricul- 
tural labour occasions that demanded of the people to be with difficulty 
spared ; and that their difficulties would only be increased by increasing the 
productiveness of their labour and enabling them to spare with ease the labour 
demanded; and that this increasing of the revenue-fund of the government 
would add to its embarrassments /” This is a true and strict interpretation of 
a very common argument. The writer hopes, therefore, he need not apolo- 
gize for having detained the reader so long in the discussion of what may be to 
him political truisms ; but which in general suffer neglect as dangerous as 
these truths are important. 

He will now presume it to be abundantly clear, that the government land- 
revenue consists in labour set free from agriculture, and employed, directly and 
indirectly, by the government ; and, consequently, that the increase of this 
fund of labour is itself an increase of the fund of revenue, wherever the 
revenue is not permanently fixed. Had there been no public revenue when 
we took possession of India, each man being fully occupied in raising the food 
needed by his family, and had the little progress Indian agriculture has yet 
made taken place since^ instead of before^ our rule, so that, with the growth 
of the productiveness of labour, the cultivators on each given surface decreas- 
ing in number, there had been a gradual growth of the revenue, until it had 
risen to its present amount, it would then have been manifest to the commonest 
reflection that the revenue consisted of nothing more than a command of the 
labour set free from agriculture, and that the revenue-produce was the in- 
strument which commanded it. 

This leads us to a very important and difficult inquiry ; namely, what por- 
tion of the labourers is at present available as revenue ? or, in other words 
(speaking of the instrument which commands their services), what portion of 
the gross produce of the soil of India is at present yielded up as rent to the 
government ? 

The great importance of this inquiry will appear from all that has been said, 
and from whence it follows that, according as the portion of the produce now 
taken is large or small, must labour in India be more or less productive; that is, 
nearer to, or farther from, the utmost limit of productiveness it could attain. 
In the former case, little further improvement could be hoped for ; but in the 
latter — that is, if the portion of the produce yielded as rent is at present 
small^the room for improvement must be great. 

Now, it has been commonly supposed that, upon an average, one-third 
of the gross produce of the land in India is taken in rent by the government ; 
if this were really the case, it would indicate a degree of productiveness which 
the writer can affirm is not to be found upon trial in any one process of Indian 
labour. The inquiry is, therefore, a highly interesting as well as an im- 
portant one. 

Grounded upon the general assumption, that one-third at least of the fruit 
of the soil is wrested from the Indian husbandman, the charge of gross extor- 
tion on the part of the government of India every where meets the eye and the 
ear, in the writings and speeches of politicians, especially in England. Act- 
ing, it would appear, upon ancient authorities — such as the Institutes of Menu 
and the ordinance of the Emperor Akbar — the Indian government has given 
currency to this assumption, by fixing the demand upon the produce at about 
one-third, and directing their officers to carry their collections to this extent, 
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ivherever the revenue settlement is not permanent ; and, upon this authority, 
the proportion of one-third would seem to be generally assumed as the draught 
of the East-India Company’s Government upon the produce of the soil of 
India. 

It is, therefore, with the utmost deference to so many and high authorities 
that the writer ventures to declare his opinion, that nothing like one-third of 
the gross produce of the soil of their territories is (or can at present be) taken 
in rent by the Company ; and to adduce the following arguments, which will, 
he thinks, establish the fact, that, upon an average, the collections do not, 
and cannot, amount to more than one-tenth of the produce. 

At the outset of the undertaking, it might appear necessary to combat the 
original authority upon which the current opinion is founded ; and, in the first 
instance, to show either a change in the condition of the country, or some 
error in the estimate of the native statesman who caused the ordinance of 
Akbar to be issued. True statistical testimony of those days, were it pro* 
curable, would probably inform us both of a decline in the wealth of the 
country, and of errors in the estimates of the native politicians ; but these 
conjectures may be deferred until the treatment of the question upon surer 
grounds shall have led to a demonstration which renders the admission of them 
unavoidable. 

There are two courses which might be followed fur the purpose of obtaining 
a knowledge of the portion of the produce yielded up for revenue by the culti- 
vators of India — the direct and the indirect. By the direct method, the 
average produce of the country, for several years, having been ascertained, the 
proportion the government demand bore to it would be at once known. This 
may at first appear the easiest and simplest course, and it has been repeatedly 
attempted in the assessments of difierent districts. But the experience of any 
attentive officer, too judicious to be deceived by plausible appearances, must 
convince him of the utter impracticability of arriving at even an approximate 
knowledge of the produce of a single district. Where the European collector 
is placed alone among agents, every one of whom is interested in deceiving 
him, and liable themselves to be practised upon by their subordinates, it were 
vain to hope for any near estimate of the produce, though all the land were 
equally cultivated, the fields all of one known sire and quality, and the crop 
always of the same kind ; but where the means of supervision by Europeans 
arc very limited, and the climate admits of their exposure to the weather 
during but few months of the year, there is, in the measurement of the lands 
alone, the utmost latitude for error and fraud. Again ; since there is a variety 
of crops, differing from each other much in value ; since different soils yield 
various quantities of the same crop, the crop of some soils being three times 
that of others ; since the produce of the same soil differs greatly in different 
years ; and since it is the interest of the cultivators to involve the inquirer in 
all possible difficulties, by changing their crops, by negligent cultivation, by 
shifting their exertions from one soil to another, and by deceiving and bribing 
the canoon-goes,* too willing to be bribed and deceived ; where, in short, there 
must be so very many and considerable errors, there can hardly be a doubt that 
the aggregate error, compounded of the whole of them, must ever prove so 
large in amount, as to render unavailing every attempt to attain, by direct inquiry, 
any knowledge of the average annual produce of the soil of India. Even the 
most honest native officer, who should have succeeded in pushing his inquiries 
to the attainment of a correct knowledge of the produce of some village, and 
* The calculftton of the produce. 
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yvho perceived that any higher demand upon it than the present (though this 
should in truth only be ten per cent, of the whole produce) might ruin the culti- 
yator-s, would scarcely hesitate to reply to his superiors’ inquiry, that he had 
fixed the demand according to the rate ordered by the ** sircar.” . He would 
be conscious that he had taken all that could be spared, and that even the 
government interests would suffer by a real assessment as high as the nominal 
one.' .It is true that, through the peaching of some jealous parties, the collec- 
tion from a village may be proved occasionally below the nominal amount ; but 
this is likely to lead to no other result, than the holder’s becoming a defaulter 
should the assessment be pushed ; and then, to the most solemn assurances, 
any quantity of evidence which can be desired may be produced to prove 
that the first account was false ; bo that rarely, upon one single village, can it 
be possible that certain knowledge should long be posse.ised : how much less, 
then, as to the produce of a district, and d fortiori as to that of the whole 
country ! 

The other indirect course for estimating the value of the produce of the 
soil in India, though from its nature necessarily imperfect, will, the writer 
believes, afford by much the nearest approximation, and that most to be relied 
on. The imperfect state of the data we have, forbids our hoping to attain pre- 
cision in the estimate. To such extent, however, as they will enable us to 
proceed, the information acquired may be received as absolute. 

The truth of this will be apparent, according to the number and variety of 
the arguments by which we arrive at similar, or nearly similar, conclusions. 

Now, there are presented to us four distinct methods of procedure, founded 
upon separate and independent data; upon these may be rested numerous 
arguments, all of which the writer believes will be found to lead to one result ; 
namely, that the value of the annual produce of the land is more than ten 
times the public revenue from the land ; or that the landholders do not and 
cannot, at present, yield up more than one- tenth of their produce as rent to 
the government. Each of these methods is sufficiently conclusive in the result 
to which it leads. One of them especially requires statistical data for the 
establishment of its argument, such as must be granted, and the demonstration 
resulting from the argument admitted. This argument will be reserved to 
the last. 

With the view of simplifying the question, we may make the territories of a 
single presidency, that of Bengal, the subject of the present inquiry. 

For the first method, by which it will appear that the whole produce of the 
territories under the Bengal presidency is upwards of ten times the revenue- 
portion of it, the following data are required : — 

1 . The extent of land yielding produce under the Bengal presidency. 

Desirous of avoiding every undue advantage, the writer will leave out of 
accoiTnt those districts which would serve to swell the estimate of the surface 
without adding proportionally to the value of the produce of these territories. 
The newly-acquired eastern districts, and the small ones in Central India, 
together with that of Almora in the hill provinces, being omitted, the territo- 
ries in question contain, according to the best authority, a surface of not less 
than 230,000 square miles, and comprised in the following districts : Cuttack, 
Bengal, Behar, Benares, Rohilkund, the Dooab, Bundelkund, and the Agra 
and Delhi districts. A very small part of this territory, in Bengal and Behar, 
is hilly; nearly the whole of it is a champaign country, of great natural ferti- 
lity. Of the whole, the portion uncultivated may amount to onc-third, since 
some parts arc too sandy, and others, though of good quality, are neglected. 
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It has been estimated within one-third. Let the uncultivated land, however, 
be granted to amount to rather more than one-third, and there will yet remain 
a cultivated surface of at least 150,000 square miles in the territories under 
the presidency of Bengal. 

2. The next datum is the cultivated surface in England and Wales. Accord- 
ing to the last surveys, the total area has been fixed below 58,000 square 
miles, of which the arable and pasture lands amount to about 48,000 square 
miles. 

3. The next point is the comparative fertility of the two countries. Where 
good land in India is well watered, its fertility greatly exceeds that of any land 
in England. That he may proceed with the utmost caution, the writer will 
allow much greater general fertility to cultivated land in England, on account 
of the rude and careless husbandry of India, But of the 150,000 square 
miles yielding produce, in the part of India under consideration, nearly the 
whole is arable land ; whereas of the 48,000 square miles of productive land 
in England, less than the half is of this character : the greater part is pastu- 
rage. It cannot then be doubted, that, upon the whole, the productiveness of 
arable land in India is equal, at the least, to the mean between the productive- 
ness of the arable and pasture land of England. 

4. The fourth datum needed is the value of the whole agricultural produce 
of the 48,000 square miles in England and Wales, upon an average of many 
seasons, and estimated with wheat at a given price. The most moderate esti- 
mate of the value of the whole produce, reduced to the price of wheat at 60s. 
the quarter, would make the total produce of England and Wales to be worth, 
when wheat is at that price, 10,000,000 sterling per annum, yielded by a 
surface of 48,000 square miles of arable land and pasturage. 

5. The fifth point is the comparative price of produce, generally, in England 
and India. Wheat may be made the standard, as it is the chief article of pro- 
duce over one-half of the territories under consideration, and as its price may 
be so taken, that an equal value of labour in Bengal shall be found to com- 
mand a corresponding value of rice, or wheat, at the price fixed. This being 
attended to, wheat cannot be valued at less than Is. 6d. pei bushel, or ISs. per 
quarter, throughout India. This, compared with the standard assumed for 
England,* makes the price of produce in India or«e-fifth of that taken for 
England. 

Our data are, then, I. A productive surface of the Indian territories in 
question of 150,000 square miles; 2. A productive surface in England and 
Wales of 48,000 square miles; 3. Equal productiveness upon the whole of the 
land yielding produce in the two countries; 4. Value of the produce of England 
and Wales (when wheat is at 60s. the quarter) not less than jC 110,000,000; 
5. Produce in India one-fifth of the price it is in England, when wheat is at 
60s. the quarter in the latter country. 

We have then the following proportion : as 48,000 square miles (the surface 
of England) is to 11 0,000,000 (the value of its produce), so are 150,000 
square miles (the cultivated surface of the Indian territories) to ^343,750,000, 
the value of the produce of the latter, at the prices of England. This divided 
by five, to reduce the estimate to the low prices of India, gives ^08,750,000 
as the value in India of the agricultural produce of the territories under the 
Bengal presidency. How any other conclusion can be drawn from this com- 
parison does not appear, unless the data are questioned. But each fact 

• It matters not what standard is assumed, so long as the value of the whole produce of England is 
teought to that standard. 
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examined separately appears to be under, not over*rated. Thus, the cultivated 
surface of India has been taken at the lowest, while that of England is at the 
highest, estimate. Again ; the fertility of England has been here supposed far 
greater than that of India ; the pasturage of the former having been supposed 
nearly equal to the arable land of India ; whereas the capability of the tatter, 
under- proper treatment, is known to exceed that of any land in England. 
Lastly, produce in India has been rated below the price it bears in any but the 
poorest districts. After a sacrifice in its grounds of such amount, the argu- 
ment still leads to the result, that the value of the agricultural produce of the 
territories under the Bengal presidency is not less than i£68, 750,000 per 
annum, taken at the prices of India. 

The second method of argument requires as its data, 1. The population of 
the territories in question ; 2. The average income of u family of five persons. 

The population of these territories has been variously stat^, and a correct 
census could not easily be taken of it. The writer is of opinion that the popu- 
lation has, in general, been under-rated in the rural districts, and over-rated in 
the cities ; but, upon the whole, the rate is perhaps too low. Taking, how- 
ever, the most moderate estimate, the population of these territories is 
70,000,000. With respect to the average income of each family of five persons, 
some acquaintance with the habits and means of the poorer classes in India 
admits of the writer’s forming a judgment. A family of five of the poorest 
class cannot long be supported on less than two rupees a month, which will be 
wholly consumed in food of the coarsest kind. The people of this class 
reside chiefly in the environs of towns ; their employment is uncertain, and 
they arc in general the most degraded. The income of a family of five of the 
better class of labourers may be estimated at Rs. 3i a month ; often paid in 
grain. Of this the husband may earn from Es. 21 to Rs. 3 a month, and the 
wife and children from As. 8 to R. 1. Of craftsmen’s families, the average 
income is about R. 1 more, or Rs. 4} per mensem. These are the lowest 
orders. If the incomes of the whole body, including all the European officers 
in the state, the wealthiest of citizens, the substantial zemindars, together with 
all the lower orders, were reduced to one average, it would not, we may pre- 
sume, amount to less than Rs. 5 per mensemy among every five individuals 
throughout the country. From these data, then — namely, a population of 
seventy millions, and an average income of Rs. 5 to every five individuals — 
there result Rs. 84,00,00,000, or j£84,000,000 nearly, as the total annual in- 
come of the people of these territories. Large as this sum may appear to those 
who, viewing the means and habits of the poorest classes, overlook the vast 
extent of the cultivated surface and of the population, the writer entertains 
little doubt that it is not much, if at all, above the true amount ; and in a 
country where wheat is at 12s. a quarter, it indicates a condition of extreme 
poverty in the people ; it shows the natives of India to have no more food and 
comfort than would fall to the people of England, were they reduced to live 
upon less than one-half of the wheat raised, the other half, together with all 
the other produce of the country, and all the cattle, having been destroyed, 
and nearly all their manufacturing products annihilated. Poor as is the condi- 
tion of the natives of India, it is not worse than this. 

Of the annual income of the people, the portion accumulated can be but very 
small ; the great bulk of them are living from hand to mouth, and of those 
who hoard, most expend the larger part of the capital saved, before their 
death. Let the savings, however, from the whole incomes of the nation, be 
supposed to amount to four per cent. We have next to deduct from the whole 
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the portion expended by them in their secondary wants and luxuries. Though it 
should be supposed that the whole of the incomes of the Europeans in India, 
and of the wealthy Mussulmans, were thus expended, and though these wants of 
the mass of the people should be rated much above what they really are, the 
outlay on secondary necessaries and luxuries in India would not be found to 
amount to 12 per cent, of the national income. The scanty clothing, and few 
vessels of brass, which form the chief part of the secondary necessaries of the 
bulk of the people, cannot indeed amount annually to more than eight per cent, 
of the cost of the food of their families. Allowing, however, twelve percent, for 
secondary necessaries and luxuries, and four per cent, for annual accumula- 
tions, there are sixteen per cent, to be deducted from the ^84,000,000, leaving 
about j£70,500,000 as the lowest estimate of the value of the produce of the 
land. The writer is ready to admit this to be an estimate made upon very 
vague calculations ; but he believes the inaccuracy consists in the estimate 
being too low. No allowance has been made for the plant, which yields all the 
commercial produce of the country, and which would serve to swell the esti- 
mated value of the produce of the soil. 

The third method proposed for arriving at the knowledge, that the produce of 
the land in India cannot be less than ten times the portion 3delded to the 
government as rent, is obtained by various comparisons between certain known 
expenses and the proportion they appear to bear to the whole expenses of the 
people. Thus, how serious have been the expenses of the department of public 
works ! Twenty lacs of rupees arc often paid away, in one year, in wages to 
workmen throughout the Bengal presidency ; yet how small is the number of 
artisans any where employed, in comparison with the population of that place ! 
and they are as nothing to that of the district. Expenses, felt to be of serious 
amount by the government, are often suddenly put a stop to; yet the whole 
people discharged find employment around : so small a part did they form of 
the neighbouring community. In the case of the commissariat department, w e 
have a manifestation to the same effect. A large army', moving, as it docs in 
India, with a great retinue of followers, and a [)rodigious number of animals, 
can obtain the greater part of its supplies from the districts it moves through, 
with no long previous arrangement on the part of the commissariat. In these 
cases, the local expenditure bears a tenfold greater proportion to the surround- 
ing country, than do the whole expenses of the government to the country at 
large. But if the land- revenue alone, and therefore its expenditure also, did 
really amount to one-third of the produce of the soil, the local expenses of 
such an army would soon amount to many times the value of the whole produce 
of a district ; yet, so far from swallowing up the whole produce, the people do 
not part with more than they can spare without distress. It cannot amount 
to jnore than a small part of it, for the people remain undisturbed in their occu- 
pations ; yet, probably', more than one-half of the supplies of the army had 
been collected within the district. Again ; in the case of the Burmese war, we 
have evidence of another kind. The desolate state of the countries entered by 
one portion of the army, required that their supplies should be conveyed from 
the British territories ; yet how trifling a part of the produce was consumed, 
and of the population employed, while millions sterling were being annually 
expended ! The outlay was not felt in the country generally. Its effect was 
almost confined to Calcutta, and there felt chiefly by the shipping and mer- 
chants ; but, according to the common estimate, a sum equal to the value of all 
the produce of the country for a year must have been laid out in the eastern 
extremity of the country during the war. Had this really been the case, it 
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would have affected the price of produce in a manner ruinous to the land- 
holders of western India, and to the consumers of produce in Bengal ; but, as 
its effects were scarcely perceptible beyond the presidency, it is plain that, 
large as the outlay was, it must have been as nothing in comparison with the 
value of the produce of the whole land. 

In the known value of the salt consumed in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, we 
have another form of this argument. The value of the salt which passes out 
of the Company’s golas annually, together with that smuggled sea-ways and 
from the west of India, exceeds JES,000,000 per annum. By the time it is 
diffused over the whole country, and parcelled out by retailers, its price must 
be nearly doubled. But let it be taken at an advance of one-half only. It is 
consumed, then, at a cost to the people of jC 3,000,000, and the popula- 
tion consuming it is estimated at 30,000,000. An inquiry into the 
average outlay of a native in salt would show, that, at the utmost, it amounted 
to one-twelfth of all his other expenses in produce. To the produce of home- 
consumption has to be added that of commerce, and it would be absurd to rate 
the whole cost at less than fifteen times that of the salt consumed, or 
jC4r>,000,000. At this rate, the value of the produce raised throughout the 
whole of the territories of the presidency would exceed ^90,000,000 per 
annum ; a sum, perhaps, not one-fifth, at the most, above the true amount. 

The last method which presents itself, for obtaining the highest limit to 
which the portion of the produce of India taken in revenue can amount, 
appears to admit of no gainsaying. It proceeds upon data distinct from any of 
those hitherto employed, and such as may be established in a manner which 
does not seem to leave any room for doubt. It is, therefore, independent of 
the fate of the preceding arguments, sure as their general results appear to be. 

The data now required are, 1st, the proportion which the agricultural popu- 
lation of the territories in question bears to the whole population ; 9d, the 
proportion which the produce consumed by the agriculturists bears to that 
consumed by the rest of the people. These are subjects which have met with 
very little attention hitherto. It appears to have been conjectured by those 
who have taken any notice of the question, that not less than four-fifths of 
the people of India belong to the agricultural classes. This estimate, however, 
is doubtless too low. A comparison drawn from the known proportion in 
certain states in Europe will, the writer thinks, lead inevitably to the conclu- 
sion, that in India the agricultural population amounts, at the very least, to 
five-sixths of the whole. The population of each of the following states being 
divided into twelve parts, there are employed in agriculture. 

In England, 4 parts in 12. 

France, 8 parts in 12. 

Italy, 9 parts in 12. 

If so great a difference obtains between England and France, it will be but a 
small superiority to allow Italy over India, if we suppose that, while it has 
nine in twelve engaged in agriculture, India has ten in twelve so occupied. It 
is true that Italy has lost her commercial greatness ; but the commerce of 
India is more trifling still when compared with the population. Italy, in her 
numerous cities, has a much larger urban population in proportion than India. 
We find her peasantry to have many more secondary wants than those of India ; 
they are in general clad from head to foot, and make use of a variety of cottage- 
furniture. On the other hand, the almost denuded persons of the natives of 
India, and their empty dwellings, indicate the lowest demand of secondary 
Jowr/?.N.S.VoL.17.No.67. X 
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necessariefi ; and little room, therefore, for a manufacturing and commercial 
population. In Italy, the middling classes are numerous, and more of them 
occupied in the fine arts and learned professions (including the church) than in 
any other country. Lastly, royal courts, giving support to multitudes of 
officers and retainers, are numerous in Italy. In the provinces we are con- 
sidering in India, there is but one seat of government ; and the armies in the 
Italian states bear a three- fold greater proportion to the population than does 
that of the Bengal presidency. To assume, therefore, a difierence in the dis- 
posal of the population of Italy and India of onl}' one-twelfth in favour of the 
urban population of the former, is certainly to estimate the standard of enjoy- 
ment in the latter country too high. Since, then, Italy has nine in twelve 
attached to her agriculture, India must have more than ten in every twelve so 
occupied. Let us, however, rest upon this number ; namely, five-sixths of the 
whole, as the proportion of the agricultural population of India. 

S, The other datum required is the proportion which the produce consumed 
by the agriculturists bears to that consumed by the rest of the people. The 
whole produce of the soil may be divided into two portions; one, the plant 
yielding the exported commercial produce ; the other, and by far the more 
valuable part, the produce consumed by the population and their cattle. The 
latter is the grand portion, and we have to consider in what proportion it is 
disposed of between the agricultural and manufacturing population. As to the 
quantity of food respectively needed by the two classes, no one can doubt that 
the active labour of the husbandman must excite a larger appetite, and require 
more to support him under it, than does the sedentary occupation of the 
mechanic. Neither will any one familiar with the condition of the lower 
classes throughout India doubt the fact, that, upon the whole, the agricultu- 
rists are as well fed as the other classes. In every village of the former is one 
or more zemindaree family of substance sufficient to admit of their partaking of 
whatever produce they raise ; while, for every shroff* or buniah in a town, 
there are hundreds of starving mechanics, ill-supported by a population, whose 
wants beyond a bare subsistence are so limited. In a rude country, where the 
markets are far distant, where the roads are of the worst kind, and money is 
scarce and slowly circulated, a handful of meal out of the large village heap is 
valued much less by the husbandman than is the like quantity by the artisan, 
who has to purchase it, and at a price thus heightened, and who takes it from 
the scanty stock tied up in the corner of his sheet, and seen to wane away be- 
fore the money is handled by which the next week’s purchase is to be effected. 
The consumption by the former equals, at least, if it does not exceed, that by 
the latter. There is not any luxurious profusion on the part of the few 
wealthy citizens* in India which can materially raise the standard of enjoyment 
in cities, as is the case in Europe. The wealthy Hindoos, with few excep- 
tions, add but little to what were the expenses of their board in their poorer 
days. Lest it should be argued, that although, in point of quantity, the agri- 
culturists do consume their full proportion of the produce, some large allow- 
ance must be made for the superior quality of the food of the citizens, it may 
be observed, that there does not appear to be any material difference in the 
quality of the food consumed by the corresponding ranks of the two classes. 
Wheat is among the most valuable of their crops ; yet of all raised over the 
whole country, but a fraction can find its way to the cities,— that only of the 
neighbouring country, or in the vicinity of the navigable rivers. The great 
number of carts entering a bazaar, or of boats lying off* it, may appear to 

* The total value of the produce consumed at the tables of the European communityt were it double 
what it ia, would be too trifling a portion of the whole to be worthy of notice. 
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countenance the idea that a larg.e part of the valuable grain of the country 
finds its way to the cities ; but a little calculating reflection will inform any one 
that, were half of the wheat of the country alone put in motion, the roads 
would present an uninterrupted line of carts, and the river of boats, for hun- 
dreds of miles, instead of the few, straggling vehicles, which attract no notice, 
until collected at the bazaar of some city. The fact is, wheat and barley form 
the food-of nearly all classes, during the greater part of the year, in the western 
provinces ; while rice does so in Bengal. None but those in an abject condi- 
tion of poverty live entirely on the coarser grains. Lastly, nearly all the cattle 
(in India prodigiously numerous) have to be supported by the agriculturists. 
All these facts being considered, it can scarcely be questioned that, man for 
man, the agriculturists, with their cattle, consume produce in worth equal to 
that consumed by the other classes unburthened with cattle ; especially if it is 
kept in view, that the enhancement in price, which the food of the citizen 
undergoes, is a separate question, the present referring solely to its value, as 
to quality and quantity. 

The basis, then, of our argument rests on these two propositions, 1. An 
agricultural population amounting to five-sixths of the whole; 2. Equal habits 
of consumption of produce on the part of the rural and urban population. 
From these propositions flows the direct consequent, that the agricultural popu- 
lation consumes five-sixths of the produce of the soil. It is also manifest, that 
no portion of the produce they consume can be taken as revenue. It may be 
said never to pass out of their hands ; for, should any part of it be sold by the 
zemindar to-day, it must be re-purchased to supply the village wants to- 
morrow. Five- sixths, then, of the whole produce of the soil (the commer- 
cial plant excepted) are consumed in the support of the agricultural population, 
and are utterly intactible as revenue. This is a conclusion of our argument, 
which there appears to be no means of avoiding. Eighty-four per cent., then, 
of the produce of the soil forms the food and material* of the clothing of the 
agriculturists ; about sixteen per cent, remains, out of which the revenue of the 
government may be taken. But it must not be imagined that the whole, or 
much more than half, of this remainder even is available as revenue- Simple 
as the habits of the people are, they are above those of beasts ; they have some 
clothing, and their food is cooked, for which vessels of brass or copper are 
required ; their females are fully clad in printed calicoes, and almost all of them 
have some ornaments ; they consume a certain quantity of foreign produce, as 
betel-nut, &c. In short, the agriculturists supply the food which sustains all 
that portion of the urban population not supported by the government and its 
servants, and receive in return ail these secondary necessaries of life. Keep- 
ing in view the very simple habits of the natives, we may suppose it possible, 
that six of the remaining sixteen parts of the produce will suffice for pur- 
chasing the secondary necessaries of the agriculturists from the other classes. 
This allowance bears so small a proportion to their sustenance, when com- 
pared with the proportion borne by the secondary necessaries of the poorest 
of European peasantry to the sustenance of these, that we may rather doubt if 
any but a people absolutely barbarous, could confine these wants within so 
narrow bounds. Since their primary necessaries consume eighty-four parts of 
every hundred of the produce, if their secondary wants and luxuries can 
be covered with six parts, the latter are but one-fourteenth of the former. 
Now, this is less than only one of their secondary necessaries amounts to, 

* Namely, the cotton, while in theatate of agriculturml plant, which forms the matter of the clothhig 
»hf!y wear. 
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DBmely, the salt they conBume, as we have already seen. Let us, however, 
rest upon this estimate, that the argument may have the greater stability. 
Now, just as the eighty-four per cent, or five-sixths of the produce, is totally 
consumed by the agriculturists in their sustenance, so is the six per cent, in 
their other wants. It is bartered for secondary necessaries to the other classes. 
The agriculturists receive plain and printed calicoes, brass vessels and orna^ 
.inents, spices and benedictions, from the weaver and the dyer, the goldsmith 
and the brazier, the merchant and the brahmin, and these take their exchange- 
able value in grain. Each party reciprocally' puts an end, by consuming it, to 
this portion of the products of the labour of the other. By no possibility can 
any of this portion be yielded to the collector of revenue. If taken, it would 
involve with it, as a necessary consequence, a further contraction on the part 
of the agriculturist of his already limited wants : eighty-four and six, or ninety 
parts, therefore, in every hundred of the produce of the soil in India (the com- 
mercial plant excepted) can form no part of the government revenue; it must 
be collected from the remaining ten per cent. There are only two ways by 
which this conclusion can be evaded, and the common estimate supported. 
Either by questioning our first proposition, that five-sixths of the population 
are agricultural, or by affirming that one-tenth of the people consumes one- 
third of the produce. Let it be borne in mind, that this present argument is 
quite independent of the statistical data sought out for the former arguments. 
It has no connexion with the numerical amount of the population, neither with 
the extent of cultivated surface in India, nor with its productiveness when 
compared with England, nor with the average annual income of the families of 
the land. All these may be unknown quantities ; they may be double or the 
half of what the writer has assumed in his former arguments; yet shall the 
present argument retain its full force. It requires for its establishment but 
these data : that five-sixths of the population of India are agricultural ; that the 
agriculturists burdened with the cattle do, man for man, consume at the least 
an equal value of produce with the other classes not so burdened ; and that 
the secondary necessaries of the agriculturists do, at the least, amount in value 
to one-fourteenth of their food. All these arc facts which, the writer thinks, 
have been abundantly established. To suppose that ten parts of the people 
consumed thirty-three parts of the produce, while ninety parts of the people 
had to satisfy their wants and those of the cattle upon sixty-six parts of the 
produce, or that each man of the former consumed 4i times the quantity 
allowed to each roan of the latter, allowing nothing for the cattle, would be to 
assign to the former excessive powers of digestion and productiveness of labour, 
such as one class of labourers in a country can never possess over the rest. 
Had they the power to consume it, whence could they derive the means of 
purchase? or had they the means of purchase, with what a bulimy must they 
be afflicted before they could consume it I With the exception of a few ghee- 
fattened biiniahs, this class,— namely, the inhabitants of Indian towns,— do in- 
deed, bear, for the most part, one of the characteristics of that disease- 
emaciation, but from a cause probably the opposite to over-feeding. 

Ten per cent., then, of the general produce of the soil in India appears to 
be all that can at present be yielded as revenue. 

The reader will have remarked that the whole of the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency have been collectively made the subject of the preceding 
inquiry; and he may have been struck with the writer’s omitting to distinguish 
between the amount of demand on the produce of the territories under the 
permanent settlements, and that on the produce of the western provinces. 
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The demand upon the latter is undoubtedly heavier than upon the former ; but 
the difference cannot be so great as to some may appear. The highest propor- 
tion yielded. — that from some of the western province8.«>may amount to one- 
eighth of the produce, and that from Bengal to one-twelfth. This relative 
proportion of the two is, however, wholly conjectural. It is the mean of 
them, whatever may be the difference, which, the writer maintains, cannot 
exceed, if indeed it amounts to, one-tenth of the produce. 

Julius Jeffreys. 


THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 

No. VIIL 


HYMN TO HOPE. 

From the Italian of Marino, 

O Speme. n vivo Fiore. 

Restoro degli spirti afliitti ed egri, 

Tu qual* piii triato core 

T*accoglie fra i pensier torbidi. e negii. 

Buonfortij e rallegri. dec. 


O Hope, O living flower. 

Bloom on us in our darken’d hour; 

Thou, that dost impart 

Thy balm unto the troubled heart, 

Soothe us, cheer us, when we cry— 

Fair blossom of the sky ! 

Nurtur’d by a simple hand 
In thy blessed native land. 

Garlands ever bright and fair 
Of thee arc twined for angels* hair.* 

Hail, joyous flower, pure and sweet ! 

Not Hybla, in its green retreat. 

Off visited by wandering bee. 

Nor the groves of Araby, 

Are gladden’d by a flower like thee. 

Breathing odour, thou dost dwell 
In the meads of Asphodel ; 

There the infant cherubs find tliee. 

There their lily fingers bind tbee ; 

Clust’ring round tbee, like the bees 
On the radiant orange trees. 

O tender flower, meekly bright. 

From Acheron no cloud of night 
Shall shade thy blooming leaves, or sere 
The purple April of thy year; 

In the same spirit of fantastic conceits, Lovelace, in his poem to a rose, calls it a 
Vermilion ball thaUa given 
From lip to lip in heaven. 
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No mngry tempest ever shed 
Its crushing waters on thy head. 

That to the peaceful heaven doth rise 
Beneath the Christian's watchful eyes. 

Then hail, beloved flower i 
Thou bloomest in a happy hour : 

No wint’ry hail unkind. 

No cutting northern wind. 

Can bow thy head with grief. 

Or chill the beauty of thy leaf. 

Winds and storms are all in vain. 

For thou art nurtur’d by the rain. 

Softer than dew from summer skies — 

The tears of tender, weeping eyes. 

Thrice-hallow’d flower j to mortals given. 

Glowing witli the bloom of heaven ; 

Flower that in our bosom blows. 

And o'er that desert garden throws 
The odour of the rose ; 

Hear herald from Flysian bow'rs ! 

Messenger of happier hours ! 

Where, instead of fleeting May, 

Summer shineth all the day, 

And Faith no more with glimmering eye 
Gazes through the misty sky ; 

Forgot each sorrow, pain, and care — 

Her harvest-home is there. 


THE butteufly and the soul. 
^ Sunutier Rtjleciion in the lut'ld.s, 

Naltre avee le printeins, mourir avee les rjseas, 
Sur I'alle de Zephlr nnger dons uii cie] pur, 
Balancd but Ic seln des fleurs k peine dcloses. 


Born with the spring>ttme, dying with the rose; 
Wafted by zephyrs through the purple sky ; 
Cradled 'mid gorgeous flowers that unclose 
Their dewy bosoms to the morning's eye ; 
Steeping its colour’d wings of silvery bloom 
In the rich moisture of that sweet perfume ; 

Then like a breath of summer-air to rise. 

Or like a floating blossom through the skies: 
Such thy fair fate, thrice- beauteous Butterfly ! 
And such too thine, unsati&fied Desire, 

For ever wandering from floiver to flower. 

Rifling its bloom to soothe the passing hour. 

Or weaving odorous garlands for tlie lyre. — 
Flowers, wreaths, wither! — Seek that purer sky 
W'hcre flowers and odorous jiarlanda never die. 
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A FOUNTAIN IN THE WOODS REVISITED. 

Source limpide ot murmurantef 
Qul de lafente du rocher 
Jaillis en nappe tranuparente 
Sur I'herbe que tu tbs toucher ; 

Les images de ma jeunesse 
S*dl6vent avec cette volx ; 

Elies roMnondcnt de tristesse, 

Et je me souviens d*autrefois. 

Hnmumiea PoAiquea et Wligieuees, 

A WAND*RER from life’s burning road 
To these dark woods doth flee. 

His brow, on which the sun hatli glow'd. 

He comes, sweet Spring, to cool in tlice. 

No spirit of an antique stream 
Haunted a dwelling more divine, 

More worthy of the poet’s dream, 

Titan this green mossy shrine. 

Thy temple is the emerald dome 
Of sombre boughs intwin'd ; 

Thy oracles— the leafy gloom 
Swept by the evening wind. 

The green bough withers, and the leaf 
Pines in the autumn cold, 

'When nature's heart is sad with grief. 

And gentle Flora grow'eth old. 

Hut thy clear stream of beauty flows 
For ever through the quiet glen. 

Cheering and blessing as it goes. 

Nor asks tlie praise of men. 

I hear thy shower of silver rain. 

Falling like the plaintive cry 
Of a lute's forsaken strain. 

Weeping its tears of melody. 

Softly those murm'ring tones unbind 
Thoughts that time hath lull'd asleep ; 

And through the windows of the mind 
The old familiar voices creep. 

And Joy comes dancing to the eyes, 

Now clouded oft with tears ; 

And Hope its ivied cittern tries. 

And Folly whispers in my ears. 

The stream of Time goes back with me. 

And Memory, like a charmed boat 
Gliding along a golden sea. 

Around its flow'ry homes doth float.* 

Dear wood ! how well to me are known 
The boughs by summer breezes fann'd ; 

The dark nest where the dove hath flown. 

The water ri. filed by my hand ' 

* The plesisnt rememtoanoes of other days, which may bcaatd to breathe over the mind a delight and 
fragranry. 
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And here, beneath these solemn bow'rs 
Where Silence loves to pitch her tent, 

I watch'd the white feel of the Hours 
Silver the stainless element. 

Till Moonlight o'er the glimmering lawn. 

Meek Ghost of Darkness, glided by; 

While Evening, like a weary fawn. 

Slept in the gardens of the sky. 

For them life's sun its flush of light 
Through every gath'ring vapour roll'd ; 

Alas! how soon the wind of night 
Scatter'd those clouds of gold ! 

And Fancy's face no more to shine~ 

From her fair cave of Beauty fled ; 

Her e3*es forgot to beam in mine, 

Her feet forgot my bed. 

Grief found me then, and through my breast 
The storm began to sweep ; 

Again I sought the green- wood's rest. 

But then, sweet Fount, I came to weep. 

And thou, like a beloved friend. 

Forsaken in my early years. 

Thy sweet voice through my heart didst send. 

Lulling asleep my tears. 

Nor thoughtless do X sit and gaze 
On thee, as on an idle book ; 

But, like the bard of ancient days, 

I read a sermon in a brook.* 

Thou guides! me, as by the hand 
Of some meek spirit link'd in mine, 

Into an ever .blooming land, 

A land of brighter streams than thine. 

And ev'ry sparkling drop that falls,— 

Dear charmer of the sylvan-green,- > 

Unto my musing heart recalls 
The Omnipotent — Unseen. 

Through dreary w'ood and wither'd lea. 

Thy lucid water flows ; 

Cheering the faint heart of the tree. 

Waking the eyelids of the rose.i* 

So in the Christian's panting breast 
The springs of living water rise. 

Murmuring of the Land of Rest, 

Of sweeter flowers, of brighter skies. 

Mourn not, my heart, the idle hours 
That I these pleasant paths have trod. 

Musing among the peaceful bow'rs. 

Where Nature leads me up to God. 

• And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Find tongues In trees, books in the running brook, 

Sermons in stones, and good In every thing. 

Stoifeaspeo r g. 

t Should the reader eensuie this as a conceit, the writer, without impugning the force of the crlU- 
rism, would refer him to the Italian poeU of the seventeenth century, and to Crashaw among their Eng- 
lish felloweri, where a similar image Is frequently employed. 
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THE FUKEER OF ALLAHAHAD. 

Chapter II. 

When the travellers approached the city of Allahabad^ nothing was talked 
about except the extraordinary sanctity of a fiikeer, who had dwelled for the 
last twenty years under a tree. Never for an instant, either during the rains, 
the hot winds, or the cold season, did this pious person quit the bare spot of 
earth which he had chosen for his abode; his body was covered with chalk 
and ashes, and, except a ragged piece of cloth, he had little clothing. He 
subsisted upon whatsoever the charity of true believers might be pleased to 
bestow ; and the travellers were exhorted to procure the prayers of this vene- 
rable saint, if they wished to prosper in their undertakings. As they drew 
nearer to the scene of the fukeer’s devotions, the fame of his piety increased ; 
stories were told of miraculous occurrences brought about by his means ; he 
seemed to exist for no other pur))ose than to benefit his fellow-creatures by his 
self-inflicted penances. He lived in the most abject state of poverty, endured 
every extremity of heat and cold, and, voluntarily relinquishing all the enjoy- 
ments of life, wore out his lungs in perpetual ejaculations of holy texts from 
the sacred writings. Both Asoph and Ruh San entertained hopes that this 
good man's prayers, the efficacy of which they could not doubt, would prove 
the means of releasing them from all their embarrassments. Without consi- 
dering how very useless money must be to a person who held all that it could 
purchase in profound contempt, they prepared a large donation, flattering 
themselves that the advantages they should receive would be proportionate to 
the value of their gifts. Ghoolam Hosen’s widow, also, conscious that she 
had not acted very honourably by her son-in-law, in quitting his abode without 
his permission, was desirous to avert the evil consequences which might result 
from her defiance of the rigid laws of decorum, by propitiating a person so 
eminently qualified to procure absolution for all misdemeanors, past, present, 
and to come. She, therefore, being amply provided with funds from Fazi’s 
coffers, tied up a hundred rupees, garnished with a few gold mohurs, in a bag, 
and secured the whole in a corner of her duputtee, ready for presentation. At 
length the two kafilas arrived at Allahabad, and, according to custom, passed 
through the city, and encamped on the outside of the opposite suburb. The 
scene was remarkably beautiful; a distant view of the blue waters of the 
Jumna appeared between mango groves of the richest luxuriance ; mosques, 
pagodas, and tombs peeped from beneath the mingled foliage of the peepul, 
neem, and bamboo. But these features of the landscape, always beheld with 
indifference, were now less regarded than ever ; all eyes, as well as all ears, 
being directed to a large saul tree, where, squatted on the bare earth, under- 
neath its waving boughs, appeared the celebrated devotee, as hideous as filth 
and chalk, of all colours, rubbed in patches over his person, could make him. 
There he sat, vociferating his texts with scarcely a moment's intermission. As 
soon as each party were settled for the day in their respective camps, which as 
usual were not far apart, the fukeer became the object of more immediate 
attention ; a portion of the viands appropriated to each person’s repast was set 
by for his use; the poorest of the followers strained their scanty means to pro- 
duce some offering which might be deemed worthy of acceptance ; and as no- 
thing seemed to come amiss, even to the value of a .single cowrie, the number 
of these donations made up for their insignificance, and the single pice civea 
in the course of the day frequently amounted to a large sum. Asopn, ou 
Asiat.Jour, N.S Vol.17. No.G7. Y 
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approaching the holy spot, slipped a weighty bag into the receptacle which 
stood conveniently open to receive such charities as the sons and daughters of 
the faithful chose to bestow ; he solicited the good man’s prayers, and did not 
scruple to acquaint him with the peculiar nature of his hopes, intentions, and 
wishes, taking care at the same time to gloss over any apparent breach of the 
law, and giving the whole as decorous an aspect ns it could possibly be made 
to assume. No sooner had he retired from the saint’s presence, than Ghoolam 
Hosen’s widow made her appearance ; she might, without infringing the rules 
of pro[)riety, draw aside her veil while conversing with so holy a person ; con- 
sequently she came before him with her face uncovered, and entered without 
hesitation into the object of her visit, requesting his mediation with the higher 
powers to prevent the disastrous issue which, in moments of despondency, she 
apprehended might threaten her present adventures. While revealing the 
motives, real and pretended, which induced her to take so bold a step with- 
out the concurrence of her son-in-law, she did not hesitate to load that absent 
individual with abuse. According to her description, he was the vilest wretch 
amongst men ; his occupation as a Thug was more than glanced at, corrobo- 
rating the hints previously given to that effect by Asoph, who had also used the 
darkest colours in painting the portrait of the unfortunate Fazi Mehdi Ali. 

The widow of Ghoolam Hosen possessed a happy faculty of exalting herself 
at the expense of her associates; she found an attentive auditor in the fukeer, 
and, pleased at the opportunity of pouring out her own praises and the vilifi- 
cations of her neighbours in the ear of sanctity, she gave loose to a volubility 
rarely equalled, and fished up every circumstance which, with the dexterous 
aid of a fertile imagination, could be turned against those who might condemn 
her present conduct, and more especially against her son-in-law, who figured 
in every sentence in the character of a demon of darkness. It seemed a for- 
tunate day for the fukeer, since the departure of the pious widow brought a 
third visitant, also richly loaded. Rah San, who never quitted the tent for a 
single instant, despatched her attendant to the tree for the purpose of securing 
the prayers and blessings of the holy man. Ameena was of a communicative 
disposition. Aware of the nature of the sentiments which her mistress enter- 
tained towards the absent Fazi, she imparted without disguise her own notions 
upon the subject of unequal marriages, and gave it as her opinion that nothing 
would be more agreeable to the betrothed than to hear that the being, who 
appeared worse than a gotde in her eyes, had met with his deserts, — been hanged 
for thuggy, or thrust down a well by some of his, no doubt, dissolute compa- 
nions. In this she did poor Rah San great injustice ; for, though her gratitude 
was not perhaps quite so vivid as the obligations heaped upon her ought to have 
commanded, still it was strong enough to render her extremely uneasy under 
the consciousness of the ill return which Fazi’s lavish kindness had met with. 
Delicacy of this kind, however, not being understood by the matter-of-fact 
attendant, the remorseful feelings of her mistress were passed over in silence, 
while she dwelt upon her anxiety to be released from a revolting engagement. 

The fukeer seemed very favourably inclined ; he spoke much and con- 
fidently of the efficacy of prayer, and sent away all the applicants well con- 
tent with the success of their respective missions. The day was spent in the 
customary employments. Towards evening, Asoph, who had heard a very 
evil report of the neighbourhood, which was represented to be infested with all 
descriptions of thieves, hired an extra number of chokeydars,* well knowing 
that no vigilance of his own or of his people could be so effectual as the pay- 

* WAtchmen. 
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ment of this toll for the security of his property, it being a point of honour 
amongst the fraternity not to attack the goods and chattels of persons who are 
willing to purchase indemnity by the defrayment of a certain tax. Ghoolam’s 
widow took the same precaution, and when the night fell, the sounds of dis- 
tant revellers had died away, and the shrill screams of the millions of parro- 
quei's haunting the mango-trees were hushed into silence, the wild shrieks of 
troops- of wahdering jackalls were answered by the loud vociferations of these 
noisy guardians, all at their posts, and all startling the echoes with the cry of 
“ khnnhha dhaur It was a glorious night, moonless, but begemmed with 
countless stars. The groves of neem and bamboo were buried in dark impene- 
trable shade ; but in the open tracts, every object appeared distinctly visible by 
the soft silvery light which decks the cloudless expanse of an Indian sky. The 
little white tent gleamed with a pearly brightness as it reared its modest walls 
in a green glade stretching towards the Jumna, a short distance beyond the 
saul tree, where the fukeer’s recumbent figure might be dimly defined when the 
eye becuine accustomed to the faint light permitted by the expanding boughs 
stretching too far above the root to exclude those gentle rays which enlivened 
the surrounding plain. But the soft repose of the scene, only disturbed by 
such sounds as denoted vigilance on the part of its guardians, failed to com- 
municate tranquillity to Asoph’s breast. Vague ideas of danger floated 
across his mind ; he had endeavoured to compose himself to sleep, but the 
effort was fruitless : the calmness and security which appeared to reign around 
the small white tent could not satisfy him that all within was at peace while he 
gazed upon this fairy temple; for, in truth, beneath the star-lit sky, and mid the 
feathery foliage of the acacia trees, it looked like the dwelling of some peri 
guest. Dreadful apprehensions of he knew not what arose like phantoms before 
him. Agitation and alarm seized upon his heart ; its palpitations became 
quicker and quicker, until, worked up into a state of ungovernable excitement, 
he rushed towards the spot in which all his anxiety was centered, making only 
a short circuit to avoid the cognizance of the chokeydars, who, by this time, 
had stretched themselves upon the ground in front. His steps fell noiselessly 
upon the sand, and he approached the canvas screen unseen and unregarded. 
He listened for an instant; a slight struggle, a low faint sound, reached his 
anxious ear, and cutting open the curtain with his dagger, he entered the tent. 
The light of a small chiraug'f' sufficed to illumine that small apartment. The 
mother and the attendant lay at length upon the ground asleep, or dead, for 
they stirred not ; but Rah San lay writhing on her mat ; a man’s hand was upon 
her throat, and a knife flashed above her. In another instant it would have 
been buried in her breast, but the uplifted arm of the assassin was seized by a 
strong grasp ; the weapon, which had gained so swift an entrance for her guar- 
dian genius, now found its speedy way to the murderer’s heart. His fingers 
relaxed their hold ; Rah San sprang up, and was instantly safe in the arms of 
her lover. A moment only could be given to gratitude and to endearment; the 
assassin’s body encumbered the small tent; his fall had not aroused the slum- 
berers, and both Asoph and his beloved, anxious for their safety, hastened to 
ascertain if they yet lived. They drew their breath heavily, evidently under 
the influence of opium. Asoph now, more than suspecting the co-operation of 
the chokeydars in the meditated tragedy, drew aside the purdah which covered 
the entrance, and seized upon one of these faithless guardians, who, seated 
coolly at his ease, heeded not the struggles which the scene of death had pro- 
duced in the tent. The remaining watchmen, alarmed by this unexpected 
* Take care. t An cartken tamp. 
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procedure, arose hastily and fled, being lost to view in a moment as they 
vanished amid the thick underwood of the surrounding jungle. Asoph secured 
his prisoner by some cords which lay opportunely at hand, and bearing Rah 
San in his arms, placed her in safety within his own tent. He then summoned 
two of his most confidential attendants, and returned with them to the scene 
of action. They had provided themselves with torches, and uttering many 
ejaculations of praise to the prophet, they stooped down to examine the per- 
son of the assassin, the body being still lying on the spot where it had fallen. 
The murderer was nearly naked, but, though divested of every garment except 
the dhotee, the paint and ashes which covered his body were sufficient to 
identify him with the ftikeer of the neighbouring tree^ Astonishment and 
horror filled the hearts of all present ; they looked again and again, as if doubt- 
ful of the evidence of their own senses, interrupting each other with continued 
exclamations of ‘‘ Inshallah, it cannot be ! what abominations are we eating ! 
the evil eye has been upon us !’* On a more narrow examination, while wiping 
awaj' the dirt which disfigured the countenance of the dead man, a false beard 
fell ofi*, and the well-known features of Fazi Mehdi Ali were disclosed to view. 

This second discovery accounted at once for the attempted outrage, and 
considerably allayed the fury of Asoph’s indignation. He could enter into, 
appreciate, and perhaps even admire, the motives which had actuated the com- 
mission of an instantaneous, and, in a Moosulman*s estimation, an honourable 
revenge; and he became anxious to hush up the catastrophe upon more than 
one account. If it should be noised abroad. Rah San*s fair fame would 
undoubtedly sufier ; and, although it might be very meritorious to unmask 
hypocrisy, all good Moosulmans would be anxious to avoid the scandal which 
the gross system of fraud practised by one of their fraternity would bring upon 
them in the eyes of the surrounding idolaters. After deliberating together, the 
party, who were unanimous in their opinion, agreed to take the chokeydar 
into their consultations, rightly conceiving that such a personage would be 
able to throw considerable light upon this mysterious afiair. Threats of instant 
death, and promises of reward, easily prevailed upon the prisoner to reveal all 
that he knew; and having received a solemn assurance that he should not sus- 
tain a:iy injury by the communication, he made no scruple to acquaint the 
party with every particular relative to the fukeer and his accomplices. 

“ J am,*’ said he, “ as you may readily suppose, a thief by profession ; but, 
in addition to this occupation, 1 follow several others — chat of a watchman, for 
instance, and an emissary attached to the service of the fukeers of thesaul 
tree ; for there are, or rather were, three of them, who, pretending to be one 
and the same person, living all the year round in the performance of the most 
rigid abstinence from the pleasures of existence, obtained a high degree of 
sanctit}' at the cost of less than a third part of the sacrifice they were supposed 
to make, for each had a deputy who took his place at night. The pretended 
devotees, who are men of respectable families, relieve each other every four 
months, each returning to his home at the end of that period, and living during 
the remainder of the year in a style of luxury which I need not describe, as 
you are an old acquaintance of Fazi’s, whom you are well aware indulged in all 
the good things of the world. Their secret is known to many, but the}' pay 
well for its preservation, and therefore the people to whom it is entrusted find 
it their interest to maintain it with the utmost strictness. It is the business of 
these men to spread the fame and exalt the reputation of the servant of the 
prophet, whose zeal and self-denial cannot fail to excite the veneration of all 
true believers. \Vc take care to magnify his pretensions, and to keep up a 
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constant desire upon the part of the people around to avail themselves of faia 
intercessions. You may easily imagine that Fazi’s patience was this day severely 
tried ; you can recollect the purport of your own conversation ; the she-devil 
who lies there came afterwards, and made him swallow more dirt ; then the 
maiden sent one of her women ; and between them all, he heard quite enough 
to assure hiip that he had been betrayed by those in whom he had placed the 
greatest confidence. His measures were speedily taken ; he sent for me, and 
our plans were so well laid, that, Bismillah ! I am surprised they should 
have been frustrated. I contrived to drug the caUean^ of the party against 
whose heads his vengeance was directed, so deeply with opium, that for four- 
and-twenty hours at least they should be incapable of offering the slightest 
resistance to his designs. The maiden docs not smoke, nor did he wish that 
she should expire without being made acquainted with the person of her 
assassin, and his motive for putting her to death ; his revenge would have 
been incomplete without this act of retribution ; she was the person who had 
excited his strongest indignation ; and for the rest, they might be killed at 
leisure, or entrusted to meaner hands. Truly, all circumstances considered, 
one cannot wonder that the fury of his wrath should have overcome every 
emotion of pity ; but he became the destroyer of his own life ; he brought his 
beard to the dust, and is now nothing. Praises be to the prophet ! heaven 
willed that our master should reap the fruits of disappointment ; it was written 
on his forehead that he should full in this affair, and who can control their 
fate ? No man can escape his destiny. Allah is great ! you are here — and he 
is dead. 

“ And now, my lord, having acquainted you with this matter, I am bound to 
say, that it behoves us all to be circumspect ; for should our night’s work come 
to the knowledge of the cutwal — may' his household be cursed ! —your innocence 
and my testimony will be scarcely sufficient to bear you through the investiga- 
tion. You do not know these men ; they will sell a life at a cowrie ; they will 
laugh at our beards, and — Allah is great ! — we shall be sent to work in chains 
upon the roads, should that piece of carrion be brought against us. Listen : 
there is wisdom to be found in times of danger ; and what need of coining 
more words? 1 know a secure method of avoiding all the inconveniences 
which threaten to embarrass us upon every side, I am acquainted with the 
country ; every bush and corner is well know n to me ; there is an old well not 
far off, closely covered up and concealed with long grass and brushwood, 
where we cun deposit the body. Inshallah ! it will have no lack of companions ; 
others have gone before him down that well, friends and acquaintance of 
Fazi’s. But let that pass— Allah is great ! he little thought to meet with them 
again ; destiny is every thing ; w'hat we see w'e see, but we know not what we 
shall come to. When we have hidden the corpse, with your permission I will 
take upon myself the character of the fukeer; as I have done it before, the task 
will not be difficult: here is his beard, his garments are near at hand ; and— all 
praise to the prophet ! — 1 can roar as loud, and bellow out as many sentences 
from the Korun, as my deceased muster. Nobody will perceive the difference, 
und 1 shall be enabled to maintain the post until the arrival of Fazi’s suc- 
cessor, for whom I am bound to preserve a lucrative employment ; for should 
it be noised abroad that the fukeer of the saul tree is dead, bis two confede- 
rates will be deprived of their occupation.” 

The advice of the chokeydar appeared to his auditors to contain the essence 
of wisdom; all were desirous to avoid the interference of the police, and in a 

« Pipes. 
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very short time their new acquaintance assumed so exact a resemblance of the 
deceased Fazi, that it seemed quite impossible to detect the imposition. 
Wrapping the body of the dead man in a cloth, the party lifted it from the 
ground, stealing cautiously out of the tent, and diving immediately into the 
jungle to escape the treacherous moonlight. The trees were extremely thick, 
and the ground was encumbered with brushwood ; but the guide knew a path- 
way through which the party crept noiselessly, observed only by the vultures, 
which, awakened by the scent of death, were alreadj’ gathering in all direc- 
tions; they were silent, but the rustle of their wings betrayed their vicinity, 
and on looking upwards their eyes might be seen glaring through the boughs of 
the trees, as if impatient of the banquet which they deemed to be their un- 
doubted right. After proceeding several hundred yards, they came to a deep 
and woody ravine, of an even more savage character than the wilderness which 
led to it ; all traces of a path were lost amid the long grass, which was overrun 
with thickets of prickly pear and the tall aloe. The moonlight was completely 
obscured by the overhanging boughs of the peepul trees ; but, notwithstanding 
the darkness and the numerous obstructions, the chokeydar led the way 
directly up to the mouth of an old well, which was so entirely covered with 
rank vegetation, that none save a person well acquainted with the spot could 
have distinguished it from the other rugged portions of the jungle. Clearing 
the aperture a little, the corpse was lowered down by a cord passed under- 
neath the arms ; the rope ran to an immense depth, and when, having come to 
the end, the party at the mouth of the well permitted it to escape, a sullen 
plunge below announced that some watery abyss had received the body. 

All present, except the chokeydar, to whom perchance such scenes were 
not unusual, fdt awc-struck by this unhallowed mode of sepulture ; they 
looked at each other with dismay, and uttered many prayers and vows, which 
they trusted would secure them from the punishment which would otherwise 
full upon those, who deposited a true believer in the earth without the custo- 
mary rites and ceremonies. Ail were, however, anxious to leave the place ; 
the branches which they had held open with bamboos, now closed over the 
mouth of the well ; and the vultures, aware of their disappointment, glided 
away, leaving the jungle to deep, unbroken solitude. Upon their journey buck 
to the encampment, the party agreed that it would be advisable for Rah Suti 
to return to her own tent. The abstraction of the money and ornaments, to- 
gether with the cooking-pots and other moveables belonging to Ghoolain IIo- 
sen’s widow and her attendants, it was thought, would sufficiently account for 
the means which had been taken to reduce them to a state of stupefaction. 
The ebokeydars, of course, would be presumed to be the delinquents, and they 
would take care to be out of the way until an occurrence of so petty a nature 
should blow over. Asoph,' in addition to the above-mentioned plunder, pre- 
sented Buxoo, the worthy official who bad proved so essentially serviceable to 
him, with a bag of rupees. May your shadow never be less !” he exclaimed, 
as lie took up his station under tlie saul tree ; praise be to the prophet 1 this 
has been a fortunate day. Fazi, it is true, has been gathered to his forefathers ; 
but that is nothing ; we must all submit to our fate.” 

The next morning, nothing occurred to excite the suspicions of the passers 
by ; the fukeer was at his post, vociferating louder than ever, and dealing out 
passages from the Koran with the most edifying volubility of utterance : he 
was, in every respect, so like his deceased predecessor, that no one for an 
instant could doubt them to be one and the same. Parties passing backwards 
and forw'ards to the wells, or proceeding towards the Jumna to bathe, were 
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too much accustomed to sec men stretched asleep in their encampments, to 
observe any thing singular in the long slumbers of the travellers belonging to 
the party of Ghoolam Hosen's widow. These people, well shadowed from the 
sun, seemed to be enjoying a most comfortable state of repose ; and if any 
conjecture arose in the minds of the spectators, it merely pointed to some 
midnight rev^l too long indulged in on the preceding evening. Asoph alone 
surveyed the landscape with a troubled eye; he mused upon the deceitfulncss 
of its appearance, and sickened as he meditated upon the impostures to which, 
upon strong temptation, the best intentioned will lend themselves. The deeds 
of blood and horror, which had been enacted during the silence and darkness 
of the night, haunted his imagination, and curdled the blood within his veins. 
No longer under the dominion of strong excitement, he shuddered at the 
catastrophe which his hand had brought about ; and, though the facilities for 
concealment were peculiarly favourable to his views, his young and generous 
heart revolted at the calm tranquillity which pervaded a spot so lately the 
scene of violence and death. The bawling of the fukeer grated upon his ear ; 
the tone and manner, so strictly accordant with those of the deceased Fazi, 
produced a painful sensation : he was shocked by the hypocrisy which so able 
a representation of what he hud yesterday considered as the genuine effusions 
of piety, disclosed. This man, it appeared, was quite as familiar with the 
most holy texts as with the ribald language belonging to his profession ; the 
reprobate played his part too well, and henceforth Asoph felt that his confi- 
dence in those who pretended to superior sanctity would be shaken. Unhack- 
neyed in the ways of the world, his first sad lesson in its duplicity affected him 
deeply. Nor was he totally free from remorseful feelings. Perchance Fazi 
merited the death which he had met, nor could he regret that his hand had 
perpetrated a deed which had arrested a murderous intention ; but he could not 
help remembering that his own determined pursuit of a maiden betrothed to 
another, had in a great degree occasioned the catastrophe which had just 
occurred ; he felt uneasy under the weight of blood, and he feared that expe- 
dience could not justify the sanction he had given to an imposture which ought 
to fill the heart of a true believer with horror. 

After brooding in silence over the events of the last few hours, at length, un- 
able to bear the pressure of his owu gloomy thoughts, he determined upon seek- 
ing an interview with Rah San, who he doubted not was suffering as severely as 
himself. He found her in a state of the most distressing agitation ; surrounded 
by memorials of the late attempt upon her life, and accusing herself of impru- 
dence and ingratitude in leaving Fazi’s roof, she stood greatly in need of sup- 
port and consolation. Asoph saw the necessity of tranquillizing her mind ; 
and taking an entirely new view of the case, he not only succeeded in con- 
vincing her that they were merely the instruments of fate, selected for the 
punishment of Fazi’s crimes, but began to think that he had been to blame in 
taking the affair so deeply to heart. It is not very difficult to procure our own 
acquittal; and Asoph, though unaccustomed to gloss over his errors, felt too 
uneasy under the consciousness of having incurred some degree of guilt not 
to desire to dissipate the disagreeable impression. Afiectionately attached to 
each other, the young lovers, having unhurthened their hearts of the load that 
oppressed them, began to reflect upon the advantages of their present position, 
and to consider how they should make the most of them. Rah San felt that 
she was free, and the terrible revenge meditated by the man she had offended 
quelled at length the remorse attendant upon the provocation which she was 
but too conscious that she had given him. The time passed away insensibly 
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in tender discourse respecting their future hopes and prospects : never had any 
day appeared to be so short. Asoph directed his attendants to prepare a 
feast for his mistress, who otherwise would have remained without food all 
day ; and, sharing the banquet with her, the pillau seemed doubly delicious, 
and the sweetmeats all the sweeter from so charming a participation. 

Towards night, symptoms of returning consciousness appeared amongst the 
sleepers. Asoph withdrew to a safe distance, and Rah San, really fatigued 
with anxiety and long watching, stretched herself upon her mat, and soon fell 
into a tranquil Slumber. Ghoolam Hosen’s widow, whose activity nothing save 
opium could have subdued, was among the first who bestirred themselves. Great 
were the lamentations which she made over the loss of her moveables. Not an 
individual had escaped the depredations of the villains, and the dismay of the 
sufferers was equal to their surprise. The rent in the wall of the tent was 
examined, and commented upon with great wonderment and indignation, and 
there was no end to the clamour made upon the occasion, or the execrations 
against the cutwal and his police. The parties who had been robbed prayed 
that misfortunes would come upon his household ; they cursed his father and 
mother, and all his generation ; and, in short, said every thing which enraged 
Asiatics say when they are injured in so tender a point, and sec themselves 
deprived of their dishes and platters, their lotas, cooking-pots, jewels, and 
apparel. 

The widow was of course the most vociferous of the party ; an evil eye had 
been upon her the day before, and she ran over in her own mind every person 
who had crossed her path, not omitting the fukeer, who she internally denounced 
as an owl and an ass for not having predicted and prevented the misfortune 
which had fallen upon her. Next followed threats of vengeance should she 
succeed in securing the robbers ; and, in short, the complaints and invectives of 
the party did not subside until mid-day, when, hopeless of obtaining redress, 
they prepared to take their departure from a place, which, despite of the 
pra}'er3 of the holy man, bad proved so exceedingly unlucky. 

Rah San, left for several hours in quiet possession of the tent, enjoyed a 
long repose, and when she awakened from her slumbers, concealed the fact of 
her having been exempted from the influence of the narcotic so profusely 
inhaled by her companions, and thus escaped the questions which she would 
otherwise have been called upon to answer. Not thinking the present moment 
a fitting opportunity to acquaint her mother with Fazi’s death and imposture, 
she allowed her to bewail the devastation committed upon her property, 
without revealing the narrowness of her escape from a far greater misfortune. 
The goods being beyond all hope of recovery, the party, having obtained a 
supply of money upon a hoondee (draft) upon a native banker, resumed their 
journey in a very disconsolate manner, determining at the next stage to encamp 
still nearer to the spot selected by their travelling companions, whose protec- 
tion they had most unadvisedly quitted upon their arrival at Allahabad. The 
remainder of the journey was performed without farther accident; Asoph and 
Rah San contrived frequent opportunities of conversing with each other, and 
upon their arrival at Agit Mhul, they had the good fortune to find the vene- 
rable soubadah in a state of convalesence. No one rejoiced more at the 
meeting with the worthy personage than Rah San, who had for many months 
felt the want of some mature friend^ oii whose counsel she could rely ; if she 
had ever placed any confidence in her mother, it had ceased long ago, and with 
all a timid woman’s desire to obtain a sure support and guide through her 
dificulties, she determined to abide by the opinion of so respectable a person 
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whatever it might be. Asoph made overtures to the old man's acquaintance, 
and having sufficiently propitiated his good will, related with the utmost 
frankness all the circumstances attendant upon his attachment to Rah San. 
The soldier, who had seen a good deal of the world, and who had mingled 
freely with persons differing widely from himself in religion, manners, customs, 
and' modes of thinking, was less prejudiced than many of his brethren. He 
did not fancy that the honour of his household required the immolation of bis 
niece, an o))inion which many jealous Moslems would have entertained ; and, 
far from desiring that she should suffer any farther persecution, entered readily 
into the plans of the lovers. As soon as the old soldier was enabled to travel, 
the party prepared to return to their native city. 

In passing through Allahabad, Asoph obtained an interview with his con- 
venient friend Buxoo, who had vacated the saul-tree to one of its more lawful 
tenants, and had resumed his occupation of chokeydar. Faithful to his salt, 
he had immediately reported the death of Fazi to the two remaining confe- 
derates, and one had lost no time in coming to his relief. Asoph expressed 
his surprise that he should have voluntarily abandoned so lucrative a post, 
but Buxoo shrugged up his shoulders and exclaimed : “ All praise to the pro- 
phet ! the path of every body is marked out. 1 am, by heaven’s permission, 
a vagrant and a thief, and have no fancy to squat during four months of the 
year under a saul-tree. Allah Kadir! 1 should think the eight months of en- 
joyment dearly purchased, by abstaining from my pipe and the companionship 
of my friends, whilst acting the part of a fukecr, for which I have not the 
slightest inclination, and I gladly return to my ownbjprofession : it is not so 
lucrative, perhaps, but it is better suited to my taste/ What more shall 1 say ? 
— the bullock to his pack, and the steed to the battle. Inshallah ! we are all 
fitted to our occupations.” To this discourse Asoph had nothing to reply ^ 
and receiving a thousand salaams, at the least, in return for a bag of rupees 
which he put into his philosophical friend’s hands, he took leave for ever of 
the chokeydar. 

Ghoolam Hosen’s widow would fain have made another attempt to recover 
her moveables, and to bring the abandoned wretches who had robbed her of 
them to justice. The cutwal came in a second time for her vituperations ; he 
was an owl and a donkey ; his father and mother were owls and donkeys ; his 
whole generation were swine, giaours, and not true believers ; in short, she 
omitted nothing that could reflect odium upon the luckless official and his 
family ; but it was all in vain, the goods were not forthcoming, and she was 
obliged to be content with such poor satisfaction as incessant railing could 
afford. Asoph and Rah San could scarcely forbear laughing at the implacabi- 
lity of her anger, and upon consulting with the soubadah, it was agreed to 
acquaint her with the whole truth. For once in her life, she was utterly de- 
prived of speech ; recollecting every word she had spoken to the fukeer, 
the conviction, that she had betrayed every feeling to the man from whom, 
above all others, she would have desired to keep her opinions a secret, com- 
pletely overwhelmed her. She stood mute and motionless, marvelling in her 
own mind how she escaped death. From that moment, she never thought 
about the cooking-pots without rejoicing over her own good fortune in still 
being in the land of the living ; and the sense of her danger was so strong, 
that weeks, nay even months, elapsed before her voice was heard in the zenana 
with its accustomed shrillness, or before she ventured to rate her women with 
her usual good will. 

Accounts of Fazi’s death, duly authenticated, enabled R«h Sar^ ♦o t - kr* 
.^wa/.Jbi/rw.X.JS.VoL.J? No. 67. 'l 
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possession of his property, according to the terms of the contract, which now 
appeared to be more an act of adoption than one of betrothing, at least so 
it w*as interpreted by learned scribes, who, by dint of dexterous management, 
and no lack of bribery, gave to the whole affair the colouring which the parties 
most interested desired that it should assume. It soon became noised abroad 
that Rah San had succeeded to a very large property ; no one appeared to 
dispute it with her, and the presence of the uncle, who had gained no small 
renown in his various campaigns, afforded protection sufficient to keep off all 
impertinent inquiries. The parents of Asoph-ool-Dowlah were not the last 
persons in the city who learned intelligence of their fortunate neighbour’s 
accession to wealth. The ladies of the family heard little else excepting the 
praises of Ghoolam Hosen’s daughter, who was described to be a perfect 
prodigy of amiability, beautiful as a houri, and, without any comparison, the 
most desirable match which was to be found in the city. The old woman who 
brought this account was deputed to sound the praises of Asoph in the ears of 
the inmates of the zenana, while a second emissary was despatched to ascer- 
tain the truth of the report, which attributed so many virtues to the young 
heiress. The merits of Rah San enabled her to abide this scrutiny, and the 
marriage was in process of time celebrated according to all the forms of law. 

Both the bride and the bridegroom, however, remembered that their happi- 
ness had been secured at the expense of Fazi’s life, and this recollection 
obliged them to impose many penances upon themselves. They redoubled 
their alms to the poor, and endeavoured, by the strict fulfilment of their reli- 
gious duties, to atone for the past. Upon passing up the avenue which led to 
her husband’s abode, Rah San recognized some of the companions of her 
childish days. As she. peeped through the curtains of her palanquin, she per- 
ceived the lame old camel, and she read in the inquiring look common to these 
creatures an endeavour to ascertain when he had seen her before. Ram 
Singh’s blear-eyed monkey chattered and gibbered as usual, and the ragged 
old vulture still maintained his place upon the summit of the pagoda. A score 
or two of half-naked children were playing in the dirt: and as the bride 
caught a glimpse of a little girl, whose only clothing consisted of a coarse 
veil and a pair of silver bangles, she uttered a prayer that she also might be as 
fortunate as herself, without the necessity of treading over a dead body to 
attain to happiness. 

Much reason had the inhabitants of the lane to rejoice over the ne\r inmate 
at the omrah’s great house ; trays df provisions often found their way to the 
poorest hovels. Travellers in the neighbouring serai also frequently blessed 
Asoph-ool-Dowlah and his munificent spouse for the welcome meal which 
greeted them after fatigue and long abstinence ; and both were celebrated 
throughout the city for that kind of benevolence, which, though growing out 
of fashion in Christian countries, is still highly esteemed by those who have 
not had the advantage of perusing long treatises upon political economy, which 
inculcate the expediency of starving the poor. 
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MTEIIATUUE OF GEORGIA. 

BY M. BAOSSET, JUN. 

Rusthwei. or Rusthawel, the author of the Georgian romance of Tht Man 
with the Tiger* » Skin^ expresses himself, in the last quatrain of his poem, 
thus 

** Moseh of Khoni celebrated Amiran, the son of Darejan ; the poem of 
Abdul Mcssia^ written by Shawthel, and the history of Dilar, by that indefa- 
tigable writer Geth Sargis, of Thmogwi, were worthy of applause : Rusthwel 
has shed many a tear over his TarieV* 

These verses, though they have not much poetry in them, contain some in- 
teresting facts respecting Georgian literature, since three authors are named 
in them, with reference to their works and to the place of their birth, matters 
equally unknown in Europe. 

Independently of this difficulty, the text of the two MSS. we have of the 
Taricl discover remarkable variations, which would render the understanding 
of them impracticable. The author of the present memoir had recourse, there- 
fore, to a person perfectly acquainted with whatever concerns the Caucasian 
literature and country, and whose useful advice has always been his guide,-— 
Prince Thaimuraz, who communicated to him the particulars which follow. 
And, in the first place, the text, as it is here given, is faithfully transcribed 
from the edition published in 171^9 by king Wakhtang, and enriched by him 
with notes and commentaries of every kind. 

** 1. In the first verse, Rusthwel speaks of Amiran, son of Darejan. This re- 
fers to a romance in prose, written by Moseh of Khoni, in ancient Georgian, 
with all the grace imaginable. It has twelve gaics^ or talcs, and is entitled 
Darejaniani^ from the name of Amiran, the son of Darejan, a famous hero and 
general, born at Bagdad, one of the persons whose splendid actions and varied 
wars are related there in detail. Moseh of Khoni, contemporary with Rusth- 
wel, was secretary to the glorious queen Thamar, daughter of Giorgi III., 
autocrat of all Iberia, and one of the most distinguished personages of her 
court. Khoni, formerly a cit^^, is situated in that part of imerethi, which is 
called Lower Sakarthwalo, or Lower Georgia. 

** 2. Shawthel, named in the second verse, was also called Abdul Messia 
when he was a lay person. Having subsequently quitted the world, he took 
the religious habit and the name of Joaneh, at the convent of Galath, in 
Imerethi, in Lower Georgia.* He resided there till his death, devoting him- 
self to prayer, fasting, and the practice of the virtues. Shawthel was secre- 
tary to one of the grandees of queen Thamar’s court. He wrote in verse the 
history of a certain Abdul Messia, — a composition so admirable, according to 
our historians, that Georgian poetry was never displayed in such perfection aa 
in that work. Even at the present day, persons who are well conversant 
with our tongue, and are capable of writing poetry in it, agree that Shawthel 
was a poet superior to Rusthwel. He enjoyed, in queen Thamar’s time, an 
extraordinary reputation, which, as we observe, the author of The Man wilk 
the Tigcr*s Skin himself ascribes to him. Unfortunate Georgians ! we have 

* The true name of this convent, which is situated three hours to the N.E. Oi* Koothathis (one of the 
four grand districts of Imerethi), is Ganathlia; it is corruptly called by the vulgar Galath, Ganath, and 
even Kalat and Galat. It was built by the Iberian kings, us a place of sepulture, and was enriched, as 
well as the church of Kooihathls, with exquisite pictures by Greek and Georgian artists. In the corn- 
luunion-table Is one of the nails from the cross of our Saviour, given by Constantine the Great to the 
princes of Iberia. 
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lost this fine poetical composition of Abdul Messia. King Erecles XL, my 
grandfather, nvho was very fond of Shawthel, took a great deal of pains to 
recover it, but in vain. We have from the same author an Eulogy on Queen 
Thamar, and a few other pieces of poetry of great elegance. 

With respect to the place of his birth, Shawthel was of the province of 
Shawsheth, in Sameskhatho.* Shawsheth or Shawtha, a part of Sameskhatho, 
Samtzkheh, or Saathabago, belonging to Upper Karthli, is between Mount 
Arsian (the Qalnu Dagh of the Turks), and the river Chorokh. On one side 
is the rock of Artanuj, and on the other, the mountain of Shawsheth, detached 
from that of Arsian : between these two points is the district of Shawsheth, 
which is beautiful and fertile and covered with towns and villages. Samtz- 
kheh or Saathabago, and the neighbouring places, which compose Sameskha- 
tho Meskiiia or Mesketh, were wrested by force by the Turks from the kings 
of Georgia, two centuries back. The Russians now possess a part, namely, 
Akhaltzikhch, Jawakheth, Aspindza, and other places: the rest belongs to 
the Osmanlis. Georgian is spoken throughout Sameskhatho. 

** 3. Sargis, mentioned in the third verse, was likewise an illustrious secre- 
tary of queen Thainnr, and contemporary with Rusthwel. He wrote in elegant 
prose, in the Asiatic style, a history entitled Dilarianiy from the name of Dilar, 
a great and potent giant, and prince of several kingdoms, who sustained 
several wars, and performed great and glorious actions. This work is also 
irrecoverably lost. Sargis of Tbmogwi was likewise the author of a very 
beautiful romance, entitled JViitraminani, often cited by Sulkhan-Saba, written 
like the last in polished prose, and in the Asiatic taste. Wis was the daughter 
of a king, and Ramin the son of another king, nephew of Mohabad, Shah of 
Kharisni. Wis, who was married to the latter, an elderly man, became ena- 
moured of Ramin. The tw'o lovers suffer a multitude of vexations through 
the anger of the shah. This novel is full of interest. Rusthwel may justly 
call Sargis an ** indefatigable poet,” for it is impossible to extend his love- 
discourses to a greater length : on this topic the author was, indeed, inexhaus- 
tible. 

“ Thmogivi, the native place of Sargis, is in Samtzkheh, Saathabago, or Sa- 
meskhatho, between Akhultzikheh and Azpindza, above Khoba, in the valley 
of Tzunkagrcl. At the foot of the rock on which Thmogwi is built, — formerly 
a city, now a considerable town,— runs the river Tzunhagrel, which falls into 
the Kur. Dilargetfa is not, and never was, a place in Georgia. Dilar is the 
name of a sovereign whose adventures Sargis has written : Geth was the fa- 
mily name of the poet, as belonging to the Gethis-Shwili, who still subsist 
under this name in Saathabago and Iinerethi. Rusthwel has placed this family 
name in the verse for the sake of the measure only.” 

To what has been here said respecting the works of Sargis, we are happy to 
be able to add a few particulars extracted from a romance of which we shall 
presently speak, the Baramiani, The princess Gulijan, who loved the brave 
Baram, contrary to the wish of her relations, wrote a letter to her mother, 
in return to her remonstrances, wherein she endeavours to shew that her 
passion has nothing censurable in it, and cites various examples of celebrated 
heroines. After mentioning Nestan-Darejan and Thinathin, celebrated 
beauties in the romance of Tariel^ and analyzing in eighty verses the whole 
substance of their adventures, she passes to the loves of Joseph and Zuleikha, 
as she calls them, Joseb and Zilikha, to whom she devotes three quatrains. 

P SatneiJeattui is the Georgian fonn of 
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Sixteen other verses conuneniorate Qay and Leili, personages in another ro« 
mance, which is not known, and tlie cruelty of their parents, who forced the 
young man to become an exile in the deserts, like Baram, far from the unhappy 
object of his love. I am not aware whether we are to conclude from hence 
that the Loves of Joseph and Zuleikha^ that charming Persian work, has had 
the. honour of being translated into Georgian. The same doubt hangs over 
the second poem. 1 know from Eugenius, though I have not seen the work 
of which he speaks, that there exists in Georgian a romance very highly es- 
teemed, called Usupshalithanianif which name appears not very far remote 
from ‘‘ Joseph and Ziilcikha,” and which contains a history of Joseph. 

At length, Gulijan speaks of Wis and Ramin. Wis, she says, was a daugh- 
ter of Sharan and Sharo. She felt a love for Ramin ; and, proud at having van- 
quished a heart so noble, she vowed eternal attachment to him. Mohabad, 
however, discovered their mutual attachment, and his vengeance was terrible. 

** But the two lovers,** says the poet, ** esteemed themselves happy in their 
sufferings ; sowing grief to reap happiness, they would not have exchanged 
their lot for throne or crown : the flowers of the rose-tree were to them with- 
out a thorn.** In conclusion, Gulijan declares that she will resemble these 
models, and her parents, afflicted at finding her addicted to this kind of read- 
ing, knew not what step to take. 

This account confirms the opinion of prince Thaimuraz respecting the 
talents of Sargis, and shows, perhaps, at the same time, that the reading of 
novels is not less pernicious to youth in Georgia than amongst us. 

The fourth verse furnishes the writer with some grammatical remarks upon 
the construction of the words ; after which he adds : — 

“ Rusthwel, 9. e. Rusthawel. Rusthawi* was a city of Outer Kaketh, on 
the banks of the Kur, six miles from Tiflis, formerly called Jiostan-KalaH 
(‘ city of gardens*), then Riisthawi (‘source of the Ru, hill of the stream*), 
and lastly Nagahch (‘ place of meeting *). On one side it has the Kur ; on the 
other the great plain of Qaraya. Although there was no longer a city at 
Rusthawi, the kings were fond of residing there in winter, because of the mild- 
ness of the climate and the facilities afiTorded for hunting, there being a vast 
number of game of all kinds there. The winter is as mild as spring; the sum- 
mer-heat is most intense. The royal residence at Rusthawi was entirely re- 
paired by Eracli I., king of all Karthli and Kahketh, who intended to rebuild 
the walls of the city ; but death arrested his project, and this place, once so 
celebrated, remained in ruins. Rusthawel was born in this place, where the 
temperature is so warm ; his name was Shoththa, formerly used amongst the 
pagans of Georgia, and which the Christians have not prohibited. Shoththa, 
or Shotta, is a name of Armaz, the first of the gods, ‘ the pure light,* otherwise 
Ormuzd. Rusthwel was minister of finances to queen Thamar, who had the 
greatest regard and esteem for him. He was not merely a very distinguished 
poet, but he is said to have had no equal in any species of talent or of science, 
civil or military, so far superior was he to all his contemporaries. Even his 
countenance, his carriage, his whole person, were impressed with an astonish- 
ing grace. Before and since Rusthwel, Meskhia, Georgia, Kaketh and Ime- 
reth, have doubtless beheld some fine compositions in our tongue ; there are 
even some who prefer the poems of Patritzif and of Joaneh of Shawtha; but 

* We here perceive, as we had suspected, that the real name of the author of Taretf is Shotta. and 
that Rusthwel. like Shawthel and Thmogwel. is an e|)ithet derived from the place of his Urth, 
t Patritzi. or Joaneh the Philosopher, was bom in the city of Athens, where he imbibed a taste for 
poetry, and composed some hymns, several poems and acrostics, more remarkable even for their excel- 
lent 
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in my humble judgment, I can venture to affirm that, in point of excellence in 
the Georgian style. The Man with the Tiger\ Shin continues an unequalled 
production for the use of the mass of the people. 

** The end of Shotta Rusthwel, so distinguished by his talents and know- 
ledge, was worthy of his reputation. Having renounced the vanities of the 
world, and retired into solitude, he went to Jerusalem. In this city, there is 
a large and superb Georgian monastery, called the Monastery of the Cross, 
founded in the reign of Constantine the Great, by king Marian, of the race of 
Khosrow, autocrat of all Iberia, and the first who abjured paganism and be- 
came a Christian. The great Constantine, who neglected nothing for the 
strengthening of Christianity, made a gift to our ancestors of several places 
in Jerusalem. Since that time, the kings of Georgia ceased not to embellish 
the Convent of the Cross, and built other convents, in the city and its envi- 
rons, specially appropriated to their subjects. They assigned them numerous 
vassals and estates in Georgia, the annual income of which supported the 
monasteries. Our holy monks and translators of the sacred books, who pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem from time to time on these pious employments, found an 
asylum amongst the ecclesiastics who resided there. The Monastery of the 
Cross, having by their means become a depot of books, possesses a numerous 
collection of Georgian authors. There are, even now, many there not less 
ancient than select and well-preserved. Here it was that Rusthwel came to 
take up his abode, and here he finished his days in the practice of the virtues, 
still remaining a secular person. His tomb is there, and his portrait is still to 
be seen on the wall of the Convent Church.” 

We may mention other Georgian poets besides those whom the learned 
prince has spoken of. 1st.. Joscb Gaba Shwili, author of a singular poem in 
honour of the princess Elisabad, daughter of Thaimuraz II., and sibter of 
Erecles II. This piece consists of forty verses, of sixteen or twenty syl- 
lables, each containing five or six words, which begin successively with one of 
the letters of the alphabet. Sd. Bessarion Gaba Shwili, younger brother of 
the preceding, author of some light pieces of great beauty, and others more 
serious, which were the product of his age, when he had retired from the 
world, dd. Zedshabuk Orbeliani Shwili, secretary of state and poet in the 
time of king Eracli II. 4th. Ihe anonymous translator of the poems of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. 5th. The learned patriarch Antoni, author of a cele- 
brated collection of religious and national hymns, and also translator of TYVe- 
maqucy 'Uelisaire^ and a work entitled the Morale of Confucius. 6th. There 
is a Georgian translation in very fine style, and very faithful, of the tragedy of 
Alzirct by a prince of the Chichavadzeh family of Imereth, now living. 

Besides these poets, too imperfectly known by their names alone, or by slen- 
der portions of their labours, three works have been recently acquired by the 
Royal Library of Paris, one the History of Osmayn. 

“ Tariel and his wife,” says the author of the Man with the Tiger'* s Shin, or, 
perhaps, of the supplement, attained an extreme old age, and eighty years 
weighed down their heads. Two children, a son and a daughter, were the 
fruit of their union. Before they sunk into everlasting sleep, disgusted with 
the throne, they placed their children there.” The son of Tariel, named 
Saridan, like his grandfather, married the daughter of Awthandil, the friend 
of Tariel, and from their union was born the brave Omayn, the hero of 
the poem. 

lent quality than by their dilBruUy. lie translated, besides, some of Plato's dialogues, and appears to 
have written somegranunatit'al treatise. 
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The History of Omajn consists of 1704 verses, of sixteen syllables, and of 
nearly an equal number of lines in prose. It is evident, on perusing it that 
the whole was written under the inspiration of the genius of Rusthwel, and 
that the ideas of the continuator, and the leading forms of his style, are mo- 
delled after the principal traits of the original author. 

The perusal of this work appeared to me to possess little to touch the 
heart, and the march of the drama is embarrassed with a multitude of incidents, 
which prove less the richness of the narrator’s invention than his experience 
in the art of managing his facts. In short, the marvellous or extraordinary 
adventures, so soberly employed and skilfully described in Tariel^ are here the 
habitual resource of the writer.* 

* From the Journal Jaiatique. 


THE LATE DISPUTE WITH CHINA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sie:-“I am much surprised that neither you, nor any of your subscribers, 
have ever expressed a wish to be informed of the tenour of the instructions 
under which the late Lord Napier adopted the extraordinary course of pro- 
ceeding in China, by which our national honour has been so seriously com- 
promised, and which led to his own untimely and lamented end. Unless we 
suppose that the attention of the India Board was exclusively occupied with ' 
the paramount and more interesting question of the Lucknow Bankers’ case, 
it cannot be imagined that a statesman, like the President of the Board of 
Control, by whom Lord Napier was selected for the important and delicate 
duties entrusted to his care, would fail to apprize his lordship of the views of 
Ministers with regard to the policy to be pursued towards the Chinese, as well 
as the length to which our representative was to carry his opposition to the 
rules and ordinances of the local authorities, and even to set them at defiance. 
From all that had occurred between the Chinese officers and the Company’s 
supercargoes, for some years past, of which the Board of Control must have 
been fully aware, it was evident that Lord Napier would be brought into imme- 
diate collision with the former ; and we must infer, from his decided measures, 
that he acted under the full knowledge and conviction that those measures were 
in strict conformity with the views of his superiors. Of their wisdom it does 
not become an humble individual to express his doubts; but, it is to be hoped 
that some public-spirited member of the House will bring the subject before 
Parliament, and call for all the papers necessary for the understanding of the 
whole case, as a matter of so much consequence to our future relations with 
China. The insults offered to our envoy have been such as would afford ample 
ground, unless duly atoned for, for a war with that haughty nation ; and if we 
are to lose India, under the new system which emanated from the same Board, 
we may, at least, give it credit for its fore-casting sagacity in providing the 
nation with a new empire in the East, by the conquest of the Celestial 
Kingdom ! 


I am, &c., 


A SUBSCKIBEB, 
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TRANSLATION FROM HAFIZ. 

( Unpublished J) 

May every blessing be Uie lot 
or fair Sliir&z, earth's loveliest spot ! 

Oh, heaven ! bid Time its beauties spare. 
Nor print his wasteful traces there. 

Still be thou blest of Him that gave 
Thy stream, sweet Roknab4d, whose wave 
Can every human ill assuage. 

And life prolong to Chizer's ago ! 

And oh ! the gale, that wings its way 
’Twixt JalTrabrid and Mosel lay, — 

How sweet a perfume does it bear ! 

How grateful is its amber air! 

Ye, who mysterious joys would taste, 

Come, — to this sacred city haste ; 

Its saints, its sages, seek to know. 

Whose breasts with heavenly raptures glow. 
And say, sweet gale, — for thou canst tell — 
With lovely Lula was it well. 

When last you passed the maiden by 
Of wayward will and witching eye ? 

For heaven's sake, let this vision last. 

Nor wake me, or the spell is past ; 

Here, here alone is bliss, my friends. 

And, gone the dream, the transport ends ! 
Why, Hafiz, when you feared the day 
That tore you from her arms away. 

Oh ! why so thankless for the hours 
You passed in Lola's rosy bowers? 


j j\;iA 

1 ;^*^ 

-Virr* W 
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A POETS PILGIIIMAGB TO THE EAST.* 

SOUVENIRS OF M. LAMARTINE. 

M. Lamartine, before his departure from Paris, had prepared his 
readers for the kind of work they were to expect on his return from that 
glonous country, to which his thoughts had so often wandered. I go," 
were his words, to seek for individual inspiration on that great theatre of 
the religious and political events of the ancient world. I think not of 
writing; but I goto read, before I die, some of the brightest pages of the 
Book of Nature. And if poetry shall find there any images, or new and 
fruitful themes of inspiration, 1 shall content myself with treasuring them 
in tlie silence of my own bosom, to colour the brief literary future which 
may be in store for me." A passion for Eastern travel seems to have 
haunted him from boyhood. He was taught to read out of a Bible illustrated 
by engravings, and their daily contemplation, assisted by the animated and 
picturesque delineations of his mother, — of whom he speaks as becomes a 
Christian and a poet, — inspired him with a devout love of Biblical history: 
Thus it n-as, he tells us, that, when only a child of eight years, he longed to 
visit the mountains where God descended, the deserts whore angels came 
to succour the fainting infant of Hagar, the rivers that flowed from the 
terrestrial paradise, the sky from which spirits were beheld descending and 
ascending on the Ladder of Jacob. This desire was never extinguished ; 

I always," lie says, ‘^regarded a pilgrimage to the East as a great act of 
my inner life (vie intdrieure\ and I was continually building up in my 
mind a vast and religious epopde, of which these hallowed regions were to 
be the principal scene." Among all these beautiful and enthusiastic recol- 
lections, one remembrance is here omitted, which the reader of these 
volumes wdll pronounce to have exercised no slight influence over the mind 
of the writer — the ItinSraire de Paris d Jerusalem^ by Chateaubriand. 
It is impossible to read a page 'without discovering the determination of the 
author to rival the glowing eloquence of his predecessor, and to surpass, if 
possible, tlie brilliancy of that eccentric pencil, which has imparted such a 
bright and beautiful lustre to the literature of France, Probably no book in 
the language contains passages of greater ardour, or nobler eloquence, or 
deeper sensibility. The pilgrim carries the reader along with him througli all 
his wanderings in the Land of JNliracles, where the burning sun, the rushing 
eagle, the barren fig-tree, — all the poetry and all the pictures of the Bible, 
— are visible; wdiere, in his own passionate words, every name unfolds a 
mystery, every cave speaks of the future, every hill resounds with the warn- 
ing of a prophet ; where the dried-up torrents, the cleaved rocks, the opened 
graves, attest the supreme powTr of the Deity, and the wilderness itself 
seems dumb with terror, as though afraid of breaking the silence 'V’i'hich has 
hung over it since the voice of the Ahnighty first resounded within its bor- 
ders." There are in the sketches of Cliateaubriand a vigour and energy, 
which the author of the Souvenirs, with all his beauty of fancy and grace 

* .Souvenirs. Impressions. Pens^. et Paysages. pendant un Voyage en Orient (1832-1833) : par 
M. Alphonss Lamartine. Paris. 1835. 

Asiat. Jour. N.JS.Vol.17. No.C7. 
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of style, has rarely equalled. Chateaubriand, by a few rapid strokes of his 
pencil, brings a scene before the eye with wonderful felicity. The great 
fault of Lamartine’s descriptions consists in their diflPiiseness and ambitious 
glitter. They have all the florid luxuriance of Mr. Moore, and some pas- 
sages read like translations from the journal of the author of Lalla Rookh. 
The thought is overburdened by words ; the bough droops beneath the 
foliage. Often during the perusal have we been reminded of Ben Jonson’s 
vehement anathema against vast and gaping, swelling and irregular lan- 
guage, full of rocks, mountains, and pointedness ; and a fleshy and over- 
grown style, abounding in periphrasis and circuit of words.” The beauties 
may, and perhaps do, overbalance these defects ; yet they continue to be 
spots in the picture. It strikes us, also, that his enthusiasm is pitched in too 
high a key. There is no repose — the bow is always bent. He tells us, 
indeed, that to travel is to translate — to translate to the eye, to the thought, 
to the soul of the reader, the places, the colours, the impressions, the sen- 
sations, which nature, or the monuments of human art, suggest to the wan- 
derer. He has certainly laboured, and occasionally with great success, to 
put his theory into practice, and the heart and imagination of the reader are 
forced along upon the living stream of his ardour and enthusiasm. This 
power he shares in a considerable degree with Chateaubriand, and while we 
bathe our foreheads with one in the fountain of Siloam, and read the Gospel 
with the other by the light of the lamps in the little chamber of the Holy 
Sepulchre, we feel ourselves under the spell of the magician. It may be 
objected against both, that their poetry too frequently degenerates into sen- 
timentality, and that the Christian finds an antagonist in the man of letters. 
We miss the gentle and devout fervour— the religious and solemn reverence 
— ^which glowed in the hearts of some of our early travellers, and inspired 
the amiable and poetic Sandys — whom Dryden pronounced the best versifier 
of his age — ^to dictate a Hymn to his Redeemer, while thrilling with holy 
gladness in the Sepulchre at Jerusalem 

Saviour of mankind, Man, Emanuel ! 

Who sinless died for sin ; who vanquish'd Hell, 

The first-fruits of the grave ; whose life did give 
Light to our darkness ; in whose death we live !— 

0 strengthen thou my faith, correct my will. 

That mine may thine obey ; protect me still. 

So that the latter death may not devour 

My soul sealed with thy seal. So, in the hour 
When thou, whose body sanctified this tomb. 

Unjustly judged, a glorious judge shall come. 

To judge the world with justice ; by that sign 

1 may be known, and entertain’d for thine ! 

As these volumes consist of a series of pictures, rather than any con- 
nected narrative, no apology will be required for making our extracts from 
them quite miscellaneous. We shall begin with a very interesting visit to 
Lady Hester Stanhope. 

With the history of this singular lady the English reader is well acquaint- 
ed— her shipwreck on the coast of Caramania^ her wanderings at Jerusa- 
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Icm, Aleppo, Baalbec, and Palmyra, where the assembled Arabs, to the 
number of four or live thousand, proclaimed her queen, and bound them- 
selves to respect every traveller armed with her protection ; and her final 
settlement in one of the mountainous solitudes of Lebanon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Said, the ancient Sidon. So poetical a wanderer as M. La- 
martine* wasf naturally anxious to visit a lady whose eccentricity had invested 
her character with an air of romance ; and he accordingly despatched a note 
to I^ady Stanhope, in which he terms her one of the wonders of the East.’* 
He was not suffered to remain long in suspense, for her ladyship’s equerry 
arrived, with an order to conduct him to Jeoon. They started on horse- 
back, and, at a little distance from Bayreut, they passed a magnificent 
grove of fir trees, planted by the emir Fakareddin upon a lofty promontory, 
commanding, on the right, a view of the tempestuous sea of Syria, and, on 
the left, the beautiful valley of Libanus ; — “ an admirable prospect," says 
Lamartine, where the rich vegetation of the west — the vine, the fig tree, 
the mulberry, and the pyramidal poplar, blend with the tapering columns of 
the eastern palm, wdiosc wide-spreading loaves were scattered by the wind 
like plumes over the clear blue of the firmament." Further on, lies a sort 
of desert of red sand, heaped np in enormous waves, and agitated to and fro 
like the billows of the ocean. The wind, which blew strongly, ploughed up 
this heaving sea in all directions. No trace of human or animal life appears 
on this desolate waste, and the course of the travellers was guided only by 
the melancholy roar of the waves on one side, and the transparent ridges of 
the tops of Libanus on the other. They at length opened upon a rocky 
path leading to the ruins of an old fortified tower, W'here they rested, re- 
suming their journey with the rising moon through the same dreary and 
solemn scenery. Hills sown, as it were, with black stones, the ruins of 
former earthquakes, frowned around them ; while the sea, lashed into fury 
by a gathering storm, rolled in its threatening surges, the approach of which 
was discovered by the shadows cast before them. The moon, meanwhile, 
brilliant as a wintry sun, shone over the troubled waves, while the sudden 
rushing up of a fire on the tops of Libanus flung a sombre and terrific 
glare over the scene. At seven in the morning, beneath a burning sun, they 
departed from Said, which comes out upon the sea, w'c are told, like the 
glorious remembrance of a past domination, and pursued their way among 
hills perfectly barren and destitute of all herbage. At length, from the top 
of one of these rocks their eyes fell with delight upon a deep valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains more majestic and less sterile. In this valley rises the 
mountain of Jeoon, like the base of a large tower, surrounded by terraces 
of circular rocks, which, diminishing in width as they approach the summit, 
form at length an esplanade of some thousand feet wide, crowned by rich 
and beautiful vegetation. A white wall, flanked at one of its angles by a 
kiosk, encircled tliis mass of verdure. Here was the abode of Lady Hester. 
The house is described as an odd mixture of ten or twelve little buildings 
(maisonettes) y each containing one or two rooms on the ground- floor, with- 
out windows, and separated by little courts or gardens, offering, observes 
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Lamartine, ** a resemblance to the poor convents belonging to the mendi- 
cant orders, which attract the notice of the traveller in Italy or Spain/' 

As Lady Stanhope never appeared before three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, M. Lamartine was conducted to a private apartment, where he 
reposed until three, when a knock at the door summoned him to the presence 
of his hostess. After crossing a garden, a court, and a kiosk, he was intro- 
duced by a negro child, about seven years of age, into the boudoir (if we 
may so call it) of Lady Hester. The partial light of the room hardly 
enabled him to distinguish, he says, the noble and majestic features of the 
white figure, who, in Oriental costume, rose from her divan, and with ex- 
tended hand came to meet him. She appeared to be about fifty, with a dig- 
nity and thoughtfulness of mien and face, which time, while it destroys the 
more fleeting charms of beauty, only serves to heighten. She wore a white 
turban, with abandclctte of purple-coloured wool on her forehead, hanging 
down on each side to the shoulders. A long yellow Cashmere shawl, upon a 
full Turkish robe of white silk, with loose sleeves, enveloped the entire form in 
simple and majestic drapery; and it was only through the opening in the 
front of the outer garment that the c^c perceived a second robe, of Persian 
stuflT, embroidered with flowers, and reaching to the throat, where it was 
fastened by a pearl clasp. Turkish buskins of yellow morocco, embroidered 
with silk, completed this beautiful Oriental costume, which she W'ore with 
the freedom and grace of one accustomed to it from her youth. 

You have come a great distance,” were her first words, “ to visit a her- 
mit ;-*but you are welcome. I receive few strangers, scarcely one or two in a 
year; but your letter [deased me, and I felt anxious to be acquainted with one 
who, like myself, loves God, nature, and solitude. Something, moreover, 
whispered that our stars w'erc friendly, and that \vc should suit each other. 1 
am delighted to find that my anticipations have been realized ; your features, 
and even the sound of your footsteps, while crossing llic corridor, confirmed 
me in my desire to see you,” “ But how,” returned Lamartine, “ can your 
ladyship honour so quickly with the name of friend one so utterly iinknow'n to 
you ; of w'liom you are indeed totally ignorant?” It is true,” she replied; 
“ I neither know your rank in the w orld, nor your actions while living among 
men ; but I already know what you are before God. Think me not a fool, as 
the world too often esteems me ; but I cannot resist the impulse I feel to open 
my heart to you. There is a science*— at the present day lost in Europe — a 
science born in the East, which has never perished, which lives there still : I 
possess it. I read in the stars. We arc all children of some one of those 
heavenly fires that preside over our birth, and whose happy or malignant 
influence is written in our eyes, on our foreheads, in our features, on the lines 
of our hand, in the shape of the foot, in our gesture, in our gait.” [She then 
proceeded to tell the traveller’s fortune, in a manner higlily satisfactory to the 
vanity of a poet and n Frenchman. We pass over a ver}^ singular confession 
of faith by her ladyship.] “ I see clearly,” said she, “ that your are born 
under the influence of more than three happy stars, : I know not the names 
of all, but I already distinguish four, perhaps, five. One of them is certainly 
Mercury, which imparts clearness and colour to the understanding and the lan- 
guage — you must be a poet — I read it in your eyes, and in your upper part ; 
lower down, you are under the influence of stars entirely diflbrent, and almost 
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opposed to the former; there is an influence of energy and action; there 
is sun," she added, in the way you carry your head." “ What is your 
name?" I told it. ‘‘I never heard it before," she replied. ‘‘Behold, 
my lady, what we call glory ! I have composed some verses in my life, which 
have caused my name to be repeated a million times by all the literary echoes 
of .Europe; but this echo has proved too weak to traverse your sea and your 
mountains,* and I am here a quite new man, a person entirely unknown. But 
this only makes me feel more sensibly the kindness you have lavished upon me." 

“ Yes,” she said, “ poet or not, I love you, and hope in you ; be assured we 
shall see each other again. You will return to the west, but you will not be 
long detained from the east ; it is your country." " It is, at least," I answered, 

" the country of my imagination." “ Smile not,” she said ; ‘‘ it is your true 
country, the country of 3 'our fathers. 'Look at your foot.” ‘‘ 1 see nothing 
there,” I replied, “ but the dust of your roads, for which I should blush in 
the saloons of Europe." “ That is not what 1 mean — look at your foot — I have 
only now discovered it myself— see,thc instep is very elevated, and between the 
heel and toes, when the foot is placed on the ground, there is sufficient space 
for the water to pass under without wetting it. It is the foot of the Arab ; it is 
the foot of the East. You are a son of these climes, and the days are approach- 
ing when ever}" one will return to the land of his fathers.” A hlack slave now 
entered, and kneeling, with her face upon the carpet and her hands upon her 
head, spoke a few words in Arabic. ‘‘ Go,” she said to me, “ your dinner is 
prepared; refresh yourself, and return quickly. For me, I eat with no one; I 
live too frugally ; a little bread and fruit, when nature requires support, suffices 
for me ; but I ought not to subject my guest to such a regimen,” I was con- 
ducted, under a trelliscd walk of jasmine and rose-laurel, to the gate of the 
gardens. 

'The repast was laid for M. Lamartine and his friend and companion, 
M. Parseval ; but llioiigli they dined witli great rapidity, a messenger 
from Lady Stanhope liaslened their meal. On his return, he found her 
smoking a long oriental pipe, a custom with whicli the traveller had become 
familiar, and which even appeared to him beautiful in females. The con- 
versation resumed its mysterious and romantic lone upon that favourite sub- 
ject, the only theme,” says Lamartine, of this extraordinary woman, 
this modern magician, who recalls the most famous magicians of antiquity — 
the Circe of the desert.” His reflections upon Lady Stanhope are almost 
as strange as their object. He regards her religious feelings as a confused 
mixture of the different superstitions among whicli she has doomed herself 
to live : mysterious like the Druses, with whose mystical secret she is per- 
haps alone acquainted ; resigned like the Mussulman, and, like him also, a 
fatalist; with the Jew”, waiting for the Messiah; and, with the Christian, 
professing to adore Jesus, and to practise the moral virtues inculcated 
by his dispensation. To these, he thinks, are to be added the fantastic 
colours and supernatural visions tinged by the east, and excited by solitude 
and meditation. ‘‘If,” he says, “ 1 were required to offer a decided opinion 
upon the theory of Lady Stanhope, 1 should call it a voluntary and studied 
illusion, of which she herself is perfectly conscious, and which she assumes 
for her own purposes.” The powerful admiration still exercised by her 
genius over the surrounding Arab tribes, proves that this pretended insanity 
has its object, and that there is method in her madness. 
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** By the people of this land of wonders^ communion with the stars^ pro- 
phecies^ miracles, the second sight,’" he says, are required to stimulate 
their ardent yet hazy imagination, and Lady Stanhope may have ended in 
deceiving herself, and so becoming the first neophyte of the symbol she has 
created for others.” The anticipation she appears to indulge, of an empire 
in Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem, idle and even insane as it seems to 
l>e, is nevertheless gravely mentioned by Lamartine, who expresses a con- 
viction that the slightest political commotion in the East would elevate her to 
the height of her ambition. He even hinted to her bis opinion that she had 
not sufficiently employed the facilities for aggrandizement within her power, 

“ You speak,” she said, like a man who thinks too much of the human 
will, and too little of the irresistible dominion of destiny alone — my power 
resides in it. I wait for it, I do not appeal to it. My fortune is considerably 
wasted ; I am alone and abandoned to myself upon this desolate rock, a prey 
to the first bold bandit who may force my gates ; surrounded by faithless 
servants and ungrateful slaves, who plunder me daily and sometimes menace 
my life. I have lately owed my existence to this dagger, which I have been 
obliged to employ to protect my bosom against the knife of a black slave, 
whom I have brought up. But in the midst of all my sufferings I am happy • 
my reply to all is contained in the sacred words of the Mussulman, AUah kerim ! 
and I look with confidence to the future, of which I have spoken to you.” 

After smoking several pipes, drinking several cups of coffee, which black 
slaves brought to us every quarter of an hour ; “ Come,” she said ; 1 am 

going to lead you to a sanctuary, where no profane person is permitted to 
enter^my garden.” We descended a few steps into it, and 1 wandered 
with her through one of the loveliest Turkish gardens I had hitherto seen in 
the East. Shaded trellised walks, whose verdant arches bore, like mil- 
lions of lustres, the glittering grapes of the promised land ; kiosks, where 
sculptured arabesques were intertwined wdth jasmins and creeping plants of 
Asia ; basins where water was artificially brought from the distance of a league, 
to murmur and flow from marble fountains; rows of fruit trees of Europe, of 
England, and of these delicious climes ; grass-plats, sparkling with blossoms ; 
and compartments of marble surrounding tufts of flowers quite new to 
me. Such was the garden. We reposed at intervals in some of the nume- 
rous kiosks that adorn it, and the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Hester 
still retained its lofty and mystical character. ” Since,” she observed to me, at 
the close, ” destiny has conducted you hither, and the astonishing sympathy 
between our stars permits me to intrust you with what I should conceal from 
so many of the profane, I will feast your eyes with a prodigy of nature, 
whose destination is known only to myself and my adopted ; the prophecies 
of the East announced it many ages ago, and you are about to judge for 
yourself whether these prophecies are not accomplished.” She opened a gate 
of the garden, which admitted us into an inner court, where I beheld two 
magnificent Arab mares, of the purest blood, and of exquisite shape. ^ Ap- 
proach,” said my guide, and examine this '^y mare ; see if Nature has 
not accomplished in her all that is written of the mare which is to carry the 
Messiah : the shall be foaled ready saddled.^* I saw, in reality, on this beautiful 
animal, a freak of Nature, sufficiently rare to delude the vulgar credulity of a 
half-barbarous people. Instead of shoulders, the mare had a cavity so wide 
and deep, and resembling so closely the form of a Turkish saddle, that she 
might be said with truth to have been foaled ready saddled, and, with the 
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exception of Btirrupa, a person might mount her without feeling the want of 
an artificial saddle. The mare seemed accustomed to the admiration and 
respect which Lady Stanhope and her servants manifested towards her, and to 
be perfectly conscious of the dignity of her mission ; she has never been 
mounted, and two Arab grooms are in constant attendance upon her, never 
losing sight of her even for an instant. Another white mare, and in my 
opinion infinitely more beautiful, shares with the mare of the Messiah the care 
and respect of Lady Stanhope. No person has mounted her. Lady Hester, 
without saying so, left me to understand that the destiny of the white mare, 
though less holy, was equally mysterious and important ; and 1 could gather 
from her manner that Lady Stanhope reserved her for the day w'hen she 
expects to make her entry by the side of the Messiah into the reconquered 
Jerusalem. 

M. Lamartine's work may be divided into two parts — sketches purely 
picturesque, and what we may call the philosophy of description, — a phrase 
not ill-adapted to characterize those eloquent rhapsodies, which are tinged 
with purer hues than any light of fancy can impart. Many of ihese scenes 
seem to have been sketched by the artist with the Bible at his side ; and 
though, as we have already remarked, the colouring is frequently profuse 
and overwrought, the local inspiration is nevertheless present. Take the 
following view of J crusalem, then ravaged by the pestilence 

The general appearance of Jerusalem maybe described in a few words; 
mountains without shadow, vallies without water, earth without verdure; 
rocks without either terror or grandeur; a few blocks of grey stone piercing 
the cracked and arid ground; now and then a fig-tree, and a gazelle or a 
jackall stealthily gliding between the rocky fragments; a few vine-plants wan- 
dering over the red ash-like soil ; at wide intervals, a cluster of pule olive 
trees casting a little patch of shade on the rugged sides of a hill ; the dark 
heads of a few trees standing against the purple sky, and the grey walls and 
towers of the fortifications of the town, appearing at a distance on the crest 
of Sion. This is the aspect of the country. The sky is pure, clear, deep ; no 
cloud ever passes over it, or catches the hues of the morning and evening sun. 
Towards Arabia, a great gulf, descending between the black hills, leads the eye 
to the radiant waves of the Dead Sea, and the violet-coloured horizon of the 
ridges of the mountains of Moab. Not a breath of air murmurs among the 
dry boughs of the olive trees ; no song of bird, nor chirping of cricket, is heard 
in the verdureless waste. A silence, unbroken and eternal, overhangs the 
city, the roads, and the country. There are no longer any roads leading to its 
gates from the east or from the west, from the north or from the south ; there 
remain only some straggling, winding paths, among the rocks, where you meet 
with a few half-naked Arabs, mounted on their asses, or camel-drivers from 
Damascus, or some women from Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying on their 
heads baskets of Engeddt grapes, or cages of doves to be sold without 
the gates of the city. We were seated one entire day opposite the principal 
entrance of Jerusalem ; we went round the walls, and passed before the other 
gates of the city ; but no one went in, no one came out; even the beggar was 
not found at his accustomed post ; no sentinel paced the threshold ; the same 
void, the same stillness, reigned at the entrance to a city of thirty thousand 
Bouls, as if we had wandered by the gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum. We- 
saw only four funeral processions issue in ulence from the Damascus gate 
winding along the walls to the Turkish cemetery; and from the gate of 
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Sion, a poor Christian, dead of the plague, carried by four grave-diggers to 
the Greek burial-ground. 

Such was Jerusalem during the period we passed under its walls. I heard no- 
thing save the neighing of my horses, impatient of the scorching sun, and dashing 
the dirty earth with their hoofs ; and from house to house the melancholy chaunt 
of the muezzin''shouting the hour from the tops of the minarets ; or the mea- 
sured lamentations of Turkish mourners accompanying in long files those who 
had died of the plague, to the burying-places surrounding the town. Jerusa- 
lem, where we come to visit a sepulchre, is itself the tomb of a people; but a 
tomb without a cypress, without an inscription, without a monument, whose 
stone has been broken, and whose ashes seem to cover the earth that encircles 
it with sorrow, with silence, and desolation. Often, while bidding it fare- 
well, our eyes caught another glimpse from each hill in our path ; and we 
beheld, at length, for the last time, the crown of olives, cresting the moun- 
tain of that name, which, after gleaming on the horizon, when the city has 
faded from the view, finally disappears, like the pale garlands thrown into a 
grave. 

In the same spirit are his meditations on the borders of the Lake of Geii- 
nesareth : — 

Not a voice was heard amongst us ; all our thoughts were internal and deep; 
so many hallowed recollections awoke in the bosoms of every one. As for 
me, never has a spot of earth spoken to my heart with greater force or de- 
light. I have always loved to roam through places once inhabited by men 
whom I have known, admired, loved, or reverenced — the living and the dead. 
The favourite dwelling place of an illustrious man, during his sojourn in the 
world, has always appeared to me the most true and lively relic of himself,— 
a sort of material manifestation of his genius, a dumb revelation of a part of 
his soul, a living commentary upon his life, his actions, and his feelings. In 
my youth, I have passed hours of solitude and contemplation beneath the 
olive trees overshadowing the gardens of Horace, within view of the gleaming 
cascades of Tiber. I have mused awa^' the evening, soothed by the beautiful 
sea of Naples, under the hanging festoons of the vines, near the spot where 
Virgil desired his ashes might repose, because it was the loveliest situation 
upon which his eyes had rested. How often, in later years, have I forgotten 
the declining hours of evening, seated at the feet of the beautiful chestnut-trees 
in the little valley where the remembrance of Jean Jacques Rousseau had 
drawn me, and kept me spell-bound, as it were, by sympathy for his feelings, 
bis reveries, his misfortunes, and his genius ! But it was neither a great man, 
nor a great poet, whose abode I was now visiting ; but, the Man of Men, — the 
Divine Man, — nature, and genius, and virtue, made flesh, — the Incarnate Divi- 
nity, whose footsteps I came to adore on those very banks where he so often 
trod, on those waves that bore him, on those hills where he sate, on those 
stones where he lay hjs head. He had with his mortal eyes beheld this sea, 
these w'aves, these hills, these stones; he had walked a hundred times along 
the road which I now traversed with reverential awe. His feet had uplifted 
the dust which rose beneath my own ; during the three years of his divine 
mission, he was continually journeying between Nazareth and Tiberias, and 
Jerusalem and Tiberias. In the barks of fishermen, on the sea of Galilee, he 
calmed the tempest and walked upon the waves, holding out his hand to his 
apostles (like me) of little faith. Yet, oh, celestial spirit 1 how much less 
didst thou require assistance than me , who am tossed about in the tempest 
of opinions and more terrible temptations ! 
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M. Lamartine visited the cedars of Lebanon, but the depth of the snow, 
which reached the shoulders of their horses, compelled him, after a fruitless 
effort to approach nearer, to content himself with contemplating their ma- 
jestic appearance at a distance of several hundred paces. His remarks are 
eloquent 

These tr^s are the most celebrated natural monuments in the world ; they 
are equally consecrated by religion, poetry, and history. The Scriptures men- 
tion them in several places, and Solomon’s dedication of them to the adorn- 
ment of that temple which he built for the only God, was, doubtless, in- 
fluenced by the feeling of wonder and veneration with which these magnificent 
prodigies of vegetation were even then regarded. They were, at that time, 
numerous ; for Ezekiel speaks of the Cedars of Eden as the most beautiful of 
Lebanon. The Arabs, without distinction of sect, entertain a traditional 
veneration for these trees. They attribute to them not only a vegetable power 
conferring eternal life, but a soul also, which in them fulfils the office of the 
human intellect and the animal instinct. They have a foreknowledge of the 
seasons, and uplift their branches to the sky or bend them towards the earth, 
according to the influences of the weather. They are divine beings under the 
form of trees. They grow alone in this spot of Lebanon, and strike their root 
far above the region where all large vegetation expires; qualities like these 
produce a powerful effect on the superstitious mind of the Orientals. And 
yet, alas ! Basan languishes ; Carmel and the flower of Lebanon perish. 
These trees diminish daily. Former travellers counted thirty or forty ; at a 
later period seventeen, and later still a dozen. Seven only now remain, whjeh 
seem by their size to have flourished in the Biblical age. Around these ancient 
witnesses of past ages, — which know the history of the world better tlian bis- 
tory itself,— which could tell us, had they longues, of so many empires, so 
many religions, so many vanished races of mankind, — there still exists a little 
forest of young cedars, which appeared to roe to form a group of four or five 
hundred trees or shrubs. Every year, in the month of June, the inhabitants 
of tlvs. neighbouring villages ascend the mountain and celebrate a mass. How 
many prayers have resounded beneath these branches ! And what temple more 
lovely ? what altar nearer to heaven ? what canopy more sublime or more 
holy than the utmost crest of Lebanon ; the umbrageous ddme of these 
sacred boughs, which have overshadowed, and overshadow still, so many gene- 
rations of men, differing indeed in the form of their worship, but all recog- 
nizing the Deity in his works, and adoring him in the manifestations of his 
nature ? And I also prayed in the presence of these trees, and the musical 
wind, that played among the foliage, sported also with my hair, and dried the 
mingling tears of sorrow and adoration. 

The mass, to which Lamartine alludes, is the festival of the Transfigu- 
ration, for the celebration of which they build altars against the trees, and 
administer the sacrament. The cedars, when Pococke visited them, formed 
a grove of a mile in circumference, the larger trees standing near each 
other. 

The following passage is, perhaps, the most animated and splendid in 
the book : — 

It is from this point, in my opinion, that the appearance of Lebanon is the 
most magnificent. You stand at its base, but at such a distance from it, that 
^am/.Jbi/r/i.N.S.VoL.17.No.67. 2 B 
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its shadow does not bang over you, while the eye can scale its heights, or 
plunge into the obscurity of its gorges ; discern the foam of its torrents, and 
range over the cone-like elevations, each bearing a Maronite monastery above 
a grove of pine, of cedars, or the black cypress. The Sannin is the loftiest 
and most pyramidal mount of Lebanon, over-topping all the inferior hills, and 
forming, with its almost eternal snows, the majestic back-ground, golden, violet, 
find rose-coloured, of the horizon of mountains, which blend with the firma- 
ment, not like a solid body, but like a transparent vapour, through which on 
the other side the sky seems to be visible— -a beautiful phenomenon, peculiar 
to the mountains of Asia, and which I have not observed in any other country* 
Towards the south, the Lebanon descends gradually to the advanced cape of 
Said, the ancient Sidon. Snow is only now discovered, here and there, on 
some of its loftiest and most distant heights. These heights run on in a chain, 
like the wall of a ruined city, sometimes rising, sometimes declining, along 
the plain and the sea, until they fade in the mists of the west towards the 
mountains of Galilee, on the borders of the sea of Gennesareth, otherwise the 
Lake of Tiberias. Towards the north, you perceive a corner of the sea stretch- 
ing, like a sleeping lake, into the plain, half-cfoncealed by the massive verdure 
{Iffs verts msuiifs) of the lovely hill of San-Dimitri, the most delicious in Syria. 
In this lake, whose junction with the sea is not perceived, some ships are 
always at anchor, gracefully swaying themselves to and fro on the waves, 
whose foam moistens the mastick-tree, and the rose-laurel. From this har- 
bour, a bridge constructed by the Romans, and restored by Fakar-ed-din, 
flings its lofty arches over the river of Bayreut, which traverses the plain, dif- 
fusing life and fertility, until it loses itself in the bay. On the west, the eye 
is at first stopped by light hillocks of sand, red as the flame of a conflagration, 
fVom whence a pale rosy vapour arises ; following the line of the horizon, it 
crosses the desert, and the deep blue line of the ocean, which terminates all, 
mingles at a distance with the sky in a mist which confuses the eye of the 
beholder* All these hills, as well as the plain and sides of the mountains, are 
studded with an infinite number of pretty little isolated cottages, each having 
its orchard of mulberry-trees, its giant pines and fig-trees ; and here and 
there, groups of beautiful villages or monasteries meet the eye, rising on their 
rocky pedestals, and reflecting far over the sea the golden rays of an Oriental 
sun. 

This scene is invested with a melancholy interest, as being the last which 
the poet beheld with his daughter Julia, of whom he was soon after de- 
prived by death. The account of the visit to Balbec is also highly inte- 
resting, although from the diffuse and generalizing manner of the writer 
little precise information is to be obtained. 

I bad traversed the summits of the Sannin, covered with eternal snow, its 
sides crowned with a diadem of cedars, into the bare and sterile desert of 
Heliopolis, after a long and painful journey. In the distant horizon before us, 
on the last slopes of the black mountains of Anti-Libanus, an immense group 
of yellow ruins detached itself from the shadow of the hills, and glowed be- 
neath the evening sun. Our guides pointed to it, exclaiming Balhec ! BaU 
bee /** It was in truth the wonder of the desert ; the fabulous Balbec, issuing 
in lustre from its unknown sepulchre to speak of ages forgotten by history. 
We advanced but slowly with our weary horses, our eyes fixed on the gigantic 
walls, on the radiant and colossal columns, which appeared to increase in gran- 
deur as we approached them. A profound silence reigned throughout the 
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caravan ; even the Arabs held their peace. At last we reached the first trunks 
of columns, the first blocks of marble, which the convulsions of the earth 
have shaken a league from the monuments themselves, like withered leaves 
tossed and whirled by the wind, far from their native bough. The deep and 
extensive quarries, which cleave the black sides of Anti-Libanus, already 
opened their abysses under our horses’ feet ; these vast basins of stone, exhi^ 
biting the marks of the chisel, still display some gigantic blocks, half separa* 
led from their base, which seem only to be waiting for the arms of a race of 
giants to move them. One of these blocks is sixty -two feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and sixteen thick. It would require the united strength of sixty thou- 
sand men of our days to lift this stone. We pursued our route between the 
desert on the lefV, and the undulations of Anti-Libanus on the right, crossing 
some little fields cultivated by Arab shepherds, and the bed of a powerful 
torrent, which winds among the ruins and is shaded by some beautiful wal- 
nut-trees. We caught occasional glimpses of the Acropolis, where the chief 
monuments of Heliopolis are situated, between the boughs, or over the heads, 
of the great trees ; at length, the whole burst upon us, and the caravan stopped 
as if by an electric shock. No pen, no pencil, can pourtray the impression 
which this single glance conveys to the eye and the imagination. Under our 
feet, in the bed of the torrent, in the middle of the fields, around the trunks 
of the trees, blocks of red and grey granite, or blood-coloured porphyry, of 
white and yellow marble, radiant as that of Paros ; fragments of columns, 
sculptured capitals, architraves, cornices, entablatures, and pedestals, the scat- 
tered, and, os it were, palpitating limbs of statues fallen upon their faces to 
the earth ; all this confused, shaken together, and scattered on every side^ as 
if the mouth of a volcano had vomited forth the ruins of a mighty empire- 
Scarcely could we pick our path through these sweepings of the arts which 
strewed the ground. The iron shoes of our horses slipped over and crushed 
at every step the richly ornamented cornices, or the snowy bosom of a female 
statue. The water of the river of Balbec was alone distinctly visible among 
these beds of fragments, and washed with its murmuring spray the shattered 
blocks that opposed its current. 

The descriptions of these striking remains of remote antiquity are from 
the pen of a poet, who measures even the gigantic block and shattered 
stone with the golden rule ; and great accuracy or acuteness of antiquarian 
remark will not, therefore, be required or expected. The critical reader 
will always refer to Wood’s journey from Palmyra to Balbec, for the most 
diligent and comprehensive view of these stupendous ruins. Lamartine fur- 
nishes some interesting particulars relative to the tribes who inhabit the 
mountains of Lebanon. Some of his observations on the Maronites we 
shall translate. 

The Maronites inhabit the most central vallies and the loftiest chains of the 
principal group of Mount Lebanon. The slopes of these mountains that run 
down to the sea are fertile, and watered by numerous rivers. They tend silk- 
worms, and cultivate barley and wheat. The heights are almost inaccessible, 
and the naked rock every where pierces the sides of the mountain ; bpt the 
unwearied activity of this people, whose only refuge was behind these pre- 
cipices, has rendered even the rock fertile. They have raised from stage to 
stage, up to the everlasting snows, terraces built of blocks of stone ; upon 
these they have laid the little vegetable earth which the torrents wash down 
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the ravines, breaking the rock itself into dust to mix with the soil ; by tkia 
means they have succeeded in changing Lebanon into a garden, covered with 
corn-fields, and planted with the fig, the olive, and the mulberry-tree. The 
traveller can hardly recover from his amazement when, after days spent in 
climbing from crag to crag over barren rocks, he suddenly finds himself in a 
beautiful village, built of white stone, occupied by a numerous and wealthy 
population ; with a moorish chateau in the midst, a monastery in the distance, 
a torrent rushing at the foot, and all around him an horizon of vegetation and 
verdure, where the pine, the chestnut, and the mulberry, overshadow the vine- 
yard or the corn-fields. These villages are suspended sometimes one above 
another, almost perpendicularly. A stone may be thrown from one into ano- 
ther ; but although the voice can easily be distinguished, the path of commu- 
nication is so winding, from the declivities of the mountain, that one or two 
hours are often employed in passing to the adjoining hamlet. There exist 
about two hundred Maronite monasteries of different orders on the surface of 
Lebanon. These monasteries are inhabited by from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand monks, who are neither rich nor poor, neither oppressors nor ex- 
tortioners. They are societies of simple-minded and laborious men, willing 
to consecrate themselves to a life of prayer and freedom of spirit. Their life 
is the life of an industrious peasant. They rear cattle or silk-worms, they 
cleave the rock, they build with their own hands the terraces of their fields; 
they dig, they sow and reap their own harvests. Their monasteries possess 
a very small portion of land ; they, therefore, receive no more monks than 
they are able to support. 

The Maronites, whether descended from the Arabs or the Syrians, form 
a distinct people in the East. One might call them an European colony 
thrown by chance among the tribes of the desert. Their physiognomy, never- 
theless, is Arab. The men are tall and handsome, with a bold and open coun- 
tenance, and a sweet and expressive smile ; the eyes blue, the nose aquiline, 
the beard white, the air noble, the voice deep and solemn, the manners polished 
without being servile ; the costume splendid, and the arms magnificent. When 
you behold, in passing through a village, the sheikh seated before the gate of 
his mansion, his beautiful Worses fastened in the court, with the chiefs of the 
village clothed in their rick pelisses, their girdles of red silk crowded with 
yatagans and kangiars, ornamented with silver handles, and the folds of their 
turbans composed of stufis of various colours, you fancy yourself in the pre- 
sence of a race of kings. Europeans they love like brothers, welcoming with 
afiectionate interest the traveller and the missionary. They are brave and 
naturally warlike, like all mountaineers. They can assemble, at the command 
of the Emir Beshir, to the number of thirty or forty thousand, either to defend 
the inaccessible passes of their mountains, or to pour down into the plain and 
carry terror to Damascus and the towns of Syria. The Turks have never 
dared to penetrate into Lebanon when the people are at peace among them- 
aelves. 1 know not whether I deceive myself, but I believe a great destiny to 
be reserved for this Maronite people ; a nation equally primitive in their man- 
ners, their religion, and their courage— a nation inheriting the traditional vir- 
tues of the patriarchs, and whose similitude of religion and commercial rela- 
tions obtain for them every year an increase of western civilization. While all 
around them is dying of impotence or oid age, they alone seem to grow in 
youth and strength. In proportion as the population of Syria diminishes, 
this people may descend from their mountains, found commercial cities on the 
sea-coast, cultivate the fruitful plains, now only the resort of the jackall and 
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the gazelle, and finally establish a new empire in those countries where the 
old dominations are passing away. If at the present time any high-minded 
individual were to arise among them, whether from the ranks of the clergy, 
or the families of the Emirs, capable of appreciating the resources of his 
country, and wise enough to ally himself to one of the European powers, he 
might easily renew the wonders of the Egyptian pasha, Mehemet Ali, and 
leave, behind him the true germ of an Arabian empire. Europe is interested 
in the fulfilment of this aspiration ; there is more of the future there than in 
£gypt — Egypt has only one man ; Lebanon has a people. 

Such are the innocent race among whom the poet expresses a wish to 
dwell, should revolution or any other cause ever drive him from his native 
country ; and certainly it seems difficult for the fancy to select a more 
delightful abode than a picturesque and tranquil village of Maronites, in 
the midst of a simple, benevolent, and religious population, with the gleam- 
ing sea at our feet, and the palm-tree and the orange over our head ; where 
the traveller’s steps are night and day unmolested ; where every gate is open 
to welcome him, and every hand ready to succour him. In each village, 
there is a church or chapel, in which the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
worship are performed in the Syrian language. This picture is not over- 
drawn. Pococke, who did not waste his praise, tells us that the Maronites 
were in his time esteemed more honest and simple, and less intriguing, than 
any other Christians in the East. He also commends their habits of industry, 
and pronounces their wine the best in Syria. He mentions a singular optical 
illusion, common in many parts of Central and Western India, which La- 
martine appears not to have noticed. When advanced, he says, a considera- 
ble way up the mountains, he saw the rocks rising above the ground in such 
extraordinary figures, for about two miles, that at a little distance they 
looked like a ruined city, resembling castles, towers, and houses, and 
sometimes even the human figure. He thinks it probable that this delusion 
of the eye may have originated the fable of a petrified city beyond Tripoli, 
in Africa. ♦ 

It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds that one of Claude’s landscapes 
was enough to light up any apartment. The same observation, with a slight 
variation, may be applied to the following picture, which glows with all 
the warmth of an Italian pencil. It is the description of a valley on the 
hill of San-Dimitri : — 

It is open from east to west, and imbedded in the folds of the last chain of 
hills, which stretches down over the valley, where the north Bayreut rushes 
along. Words cannot describe the rich vegetation which carpets it. The sides 
are formed of rock \ but they are so clothed with creepers of all kinds, so 
gleaming with moisture, so redolent with clusters of heath and shrubs rooted 
in the imperceptible clefts, that it is almost impossible to doubt that the live 
rock gives birth to this wonderful vegetation. It is a coat one or two feet in 
thickness — a mass of serried vegetation ; diversified with an infinite variety of 
hues; decked every where with tufts of unknown flowers, of a thousand 
shapes and odours ; sometimes motionless as the figures on our drawing-room 
carpets; at others, when the sea-breeze plays over them, waving with the 
boughs, they resemble a river of verdure and blossoms undulating in perfumed 
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waves. Then there arise the most intoxicating odours ; multitudes of insects 
with coloured wings, and numberless birds which fly to the surrounding trees ; 
the air is full of their responsive voices, with the humming of swarms of bees, 
and that hollow murmur of the earth in spring, which some regard, and proba- 
bly with reason, as the sound of vegetation proceeding in its thousand forms 
beneath the surface of the earth. The drops of night-dew fall from every leaf, 
glitter on every blade of grass, and refresh the bed of this little valley ; while 
the rising sun darts his rays over the lofty tops of the trees and rocks that 
encircle it. 

Here we breakfasted on a stone at the mouth of a cavern, whither two 
gazelles had retreated at the sound of our footsteps. We were careful not to 
molest the asylum of these delightful animals, which arc to these deserts what 
the lamb is to our meadows. All the valley was overshadowed by the same 
floating curtain of foliage, moss and vegetation. We could not restrain an 
exclamation at every step — I never remember to have seen so much life in 
nature, compressed, as it were, into so small a space. We followed the course 
of the valley, seating ourselves from time to time where a shady spot presented 
itself ; now and then brushing the verdure with our hands to scatter the dew, 
the breath of perfume, and the clouds of insects, that rose from its bosom like 
particles of gold-dust. How mighty is God ! how deep and infinite must be the 
source whence all these lives, these beauties, and these blessings descend 1 If 
there be so much to gaze upon and admire in one single corner of nature, what 
will there be when the curtain of the world shall be lifted before us, unveiling 
the perfect work to our eyes for ever I It is impossible to behold and to reflect 
without being inundated with evidence of the divine power. All nature is 
strewed with the glittering fragments of that mirror in which the Deity is 
painted. 

As they advance, the beautiful objects around and above them, — ^llie 
Arabian shepherds crossing the river on the backs of their camels ; the Maro- 
nite monks, in their dark garments, guiding their ploughs in silence under 
the olive trees, and suddenly falling on their knees in prayer to Heaven, at 
the call of the convent-clock, — are sketched with the same felicity of colour- 
ing. Still farther, the aga, before almost hidden by the valley, broke 
upon their view ; the ruins of a Roman bridge, oyer which a caravan from 
Damascus to Aleppo was passing, blended beautifully with the prospect. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the introduction of these travelling 
merchants into the landscape. They were seen, one by one, some on 
camels, some on horses, slowly issuing from the thickets which overhang the 
end of the bridge, and ascending gradually to the top of the arches, then 
disappearing, with their long file of asses and camels, under the reeds; 
rose-laurels and plantains shading the other bank of the river. The sea of min- 
gled blue and green glittered with floating diamonds. Seventeen ships lay at 
anchor in the gulf, balancing themselves heavily upon the ever- varying 
waves, while their masts rose and fell like reeds bowed in the wind ; some 
with naked masts, like trees in winter ; others spreading their sails to dry in 
the sun, like those white sea-bird.s, that glide along without any motion of 
their wings. The gulf, brighter than the sky which covered it, reflected in 
its bosom the monasteries of Lebanon, while a few fishing-boats passed at 
fuD saih ** The valley below our feet,” say* the poet, <*the river stealing 
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beneath its pyramidal arches ; the sea with its creeks among the rooks ; the 
immense peak of Lebanon, with all the numberless accidents of its struc- 
ture, its snowy pinnacles, fading like silvery cones into the depth of the 
firmament, where the eye sought them like stars ; the buzzing of insects 
about us ; the song of a thousand birds upon the trees ; the lowing of the 
buffaloes ; the almost human cry of the camel of the caravan ; the heavy 
and monotonous echo of the surges breaking on the sand ; the boundless 
horizon of the Mediterranean ; the serene and radiant dome of a sky, broken 
only by the ridges of the mountains and the dark tops of the trees ; the 
odorous softness of the air, in which everything seemed to be reflected like 
an image in the trai\sparent water of a lake in Switzerland ; — all these 
sights, all these sounds, all these shades, all this light, all these impressions, 
formed a spectacle the most sublime and delicious that ever delighted my 
eyes.’' 

Their wanderings received a sudden but romantic interruption, in the 
appearance of a band of wild Arabs, amounting to five or six hundred, 
who advanced with loud cries to the sound of music, and half-invited and 
half-forced the astonished travellers to accompany them to their camp in the 
interior of the forest. It was one of the tribes of Kurds, who come from 
the neighbouring provinces of Persia, with their families and flocks, to pass 
the winter in the plains of Mesopotamia or Syria. Surrounded by this 
crowd of men, women, and children, whose voices mingled with the dis- 
cordant yells of their barbarian music, they quickly arrived at the encamp- 
ment, in the midst of a gloomy forest of pines. 

The fourth volume of M. Lamartine’s Souvenirs contains few personal 
notices of himself, but their absence is compensated by a very singular 
narrative, of which a brief account will not be uninteresting. It is not 
generally known that, in the very height of his fortune, and when the 
French eagles were riding in triumph over the greater part of Europe, the 
unsatisfied soul of Buonaparte still longed for Oriental conquests. An indi- 
vidual, every way qualified to second his ambitious projects, offered himself 
in M. Lascaris, a native of Piedmont, who had followed him to Egypt, 
and was blinded by a romantic admiration of the genius of the Emperor. 
Having received his instructions for treating with the Arab tribes, and the 
money necessary to defray his expenses, he set out for Aleppo, where he 
remained for several years, perfecting himself in the language of the countiy 
before he departed on his enterprise. With various success, and under 
different disguises, he explored all the tribes of Mesopotamia and the 
Euphrates, and returned to Aleppo full of hope at the result of his political 
labours, when the intelligence of the final overthrow of his master at once 
extinguished all his visions of Eastern dominion. From this shock he never 
recovered, but expired shortly after at Cairo, leaving behind him nothing 
but his papers, which are said to have been destroyed or transmitted by the 
British consul to London. Lascaris was accompanied in his wanderings by 
a young Christian Arab of Aleppo, who had also taken notes of their nume- 
rous joumies, and which he was persuaded to dispose of to M. Lamartine, 
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who, with great difficulty, succeeded in obtaining a translation of the MS., 
which he has inserted in this volume. It contains the fruits of ten years’ 
experience in a district of the East, comparatively unknown, and abounds in 
very amusing and interesting sketches, both of men and things. An attempt 
to analyse or epitomize its contents would extend this article too far ; but 
we extract a brief anecdote, of a genuine Arab complexion : — 

The Bedouins, like all Eastern people, are delighted with stories ; here is 
one amusingly characteristic of their devoted attachment to their horses, and 
the pride they manifest in displaying their good qualities. It was related to 
Lascaris by the emir. A man of his tribe, nam^ Giabal, had a famous mare, 
for which Hassad-Pasha, at that time vizir of Damascus, had made fruitless 
offers; for a Bedouin loves his horse as dearly as he does his wife. He then tried 
threats, which proved equally unsuccessful. At last, another Bedouin, named 
Giafar, went to his tent, and asked what he would give him if he brought the 
mare of Giabal. I will fill thy barley-sack with gold,” was the reply. The 
circumstance becoming noised abroad, Giabal fastened his mare every night by 
the foot with a ring of iron, the chain of which passed into his tent, being fixed 
to a stake driven deep in the earth, under a mat, which served as a bed for his 
wife and himself. In the silence of the night, Giafar entered the tent, and 
gliding between Giabal and his wife, pushed softly first one and then the other : 
the husband believing himself touched by the wife, and the wife by the hus- 
band, each made room. Then Giafar with a sharp knife cut a hole in the 
mat, unfastened the mare, mounted her, and pricking Giabal lightly with his 
lance, exclaimed, ** It is I, Giafar, who have got your beautiful mare ; I warn you 
of it in time;’* and with these words he departed. Giabal, springing from the 
tent, and summoning his followers, took his brother’s mare, and pursued Giafar 
for four hours. The mare of his brother was of the same blood as his own, 
though of inferior quality. Outstripping all his companions, he was on the 
point of overtaking Giafar, when he cried out to him, ** Prick her right ear, 
and strike her with the stirrup-iron.” Giafar did so, and she flew like lightning. 
Pursuit now became useless. The other Bedouins reproached Giabal for thus 
causing the loss of his mare. I had rather lose her,” he replied, “ than tar- 
nish her reputation. Think you I would have it said in the tribe of Wooled- 
Ali, that any other mare has been able to overtake mine?” He accordingly 
returned to his own tent, and Giafar received the promised reward of his 
ingenuity. 

The volumes are embellished with several beautiful poems, chiefly on 
Oriental themes, some of which we had intended to insert in the present 
paper; they may, however, form a short article in a future number, and 
we shall gladly seize that opportunity of offering a few remarks on the 
genius of the most amiable and excellent living poet of France. 


Since the above notice was written, we have seen an edition of the 
Souvenirs, in French,* published by Churton, of Holies Street, very cor- 
rectly printed ; and an English translation, published by Bentley. 


• Forming the flnt volumes of a series, entitled ** Standard French Works.” 
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GENERAL PEREGRINE POWELL. 

{From a Corrc^mident.) 

Although the modesty of the late General Peregrine Powell, of the Bengal 
establish nienjt, would not allow, during his life-time, his services to have a 
place in the East-lndia Militory Calendar, amidst the records of many noble 
commanders and comrades, it nevertheless becomes the duty of one, who 
was an eye-witness of his military energy, who had the honour to serve under 
his command, in the earliest period of his life, and has ever since been in close 
connection and habits of friendship with him, to endeavour at least to adorn 
his tomb, or embalm his memory in the recollection of his fellow- soldiers, by 
this brief tribute to his worth. 

General Powell entered the service of the East-lndia Company, as a cadet 
for Bengal, in 1770, at the age of fifteen ; he rose to the rank of captain and the 
command of a battalion of sepoys in 17^1 ; n circumstance of early promotion 
peculiarly fortunate in the Indian army at that time, and to the aspiring soldier 
in that uncongenial clime, when, as a gallant friend of his has truly observed, 
officers rose to command, whilst health and vigour ensured professional energy 
and successful exertion. 

In 1781, Captain Powell marched with the Bengal detachment, under 
Colonel Pearse, to the relief of the presidency of Fort St. George, and after a 
series of actions with Hydcr Ali, in the Carnatic and adjoining provinces, had 
the honour of leading the 1st bat. 13th regt. N.I. in the memorable battle of 
Cuddalore, in June 1783, against the French army under M. Bussy. The 
results of that action are well known ; it was on that occasion that the native 
troops displayed that conspicuous bravery, and that devoted attachment to 
their employers, which have ever since furnished a bright example to the native 
soldiery of India. He returned with the detachment to Bengal in 1784. 

In May 17^4, he became major; in 1738, a lieut. colonel ; in 1803, a 
colonel ; in July 1810, a major-general; and lieut.-general in 1814. 

In 1700, Colonel Powell was employed for months on very harassing duty, 
with his regiment, under the command of Colonel Morris, in the Goruckpoor 
country, in pursuit of Vizier Ali. In 1810, he commanded the 13th regiment at 
Captain Gunge, in the province of Goruckpoor, recently ceded to the Com- 
pany by the Nawab Vizier ; during that service he captured many mud forts, 
and was highly praised by Sir James Craig for his judgment and spirited exer- 
tions. 

In 1803, Colonel Powell was appointed to command a division of the army 
in Bundelcund, on the commencement of the Mahratta war, during the admi- 
nistration of Marquess Wellesley ; and in the course of that campaign he fought 
one pitched battle, in which the British arms were victorious, and reduced 
several forts in that almost impregnable country. For these services he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Commander-in-chief, Lord Lake. The arduous duties 
of that important charge undermined his constitution, and obliged him to 
relinquish the command. 

Lieut. General Powell closed a long and honourable career, in the bosom of 
his famil}^ at Weymouth, on the 7th of May 1835, aged eighty. 
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THE INDIAN SEASONS. 

Thf. Cold Season. 

In the Northern Circars, the rains that accompany the setting-in of the north- 
east monsoon are generally over early in November, when the weather clears 
up, and becomes extremely agreeable. The morning opens serenely, and dis- 
covers the ground moistened with heavy dew. The sky, during the day, is 
clear and brilliant, without a speck, except where the kite is seen soaring at a 
prodigious height. The sun sets in purple, and the nights arc sufficiently cool 
to admit of refreshing sleej). 

The country is now beautifully green, being covered with rich pasturage and 
luxuriant crops, particularly rice. Tlie numerous tanks, or reservoirs of water, 
are brim-full, and sparkling in the sun. The majestic river rolls copiously 
along, on which the natives ply their simple craft, and carry on internal 
commerce; while the distant blue mountains, divested of their gloom, rise 
pile upon pile, in u thousand fantastic shapes. 

The objects which most prominently strike the eye are the pagodas, gene- 
rally white, and of various forms and dimensions ; while the native villages, 
embowered in palm, tamarind, and banyan trees, with wreaths of curling 
smoke ascending from them, diversify the landscape, and fill the mind with 
ideas of rural tranquillity. No doubt there is much peace and happiness 
among the unambitious inhabitants of these sequestered abodes ; but they have 
also their cares. In times of scarcity, their subsistence is precarious; the 
native functionaries of office are generally tyrants, and always ready to extort 
from them a part of their little means; while their spiritual guides, the brah- 
mins, subject them to many absurd observances, and hold them as much as 
possible in mental bondage — although their influence is now happily on the 
decline. The houses of the natives are generally composed of mud walls, 
roofed with split palmyras and bamboos, and thatched or covered with cadjan 
leaves ; and the females arc fond of ornamenting their earthen floors with 
fi'mres drawn with chalk. There is always a school attached to a village of 
any size, built frequently in some contiguous garden or tope. The master is 
commonly a brahmin, who, sitting on a mat upon the floor or in the verandah, 
instructs his young pupils in the duties of life, according to his view of them ; 
and teaches them their letters and figures, by writing them on the sand with 
their finger, or indenting them on a leaf with an iron instrument made for the 
purpose. 

In these villages, the patient weaver erects his loom under the shade of a 
tree, and produces those .fabrics which have rendered India celebrated for its 
manufactures. The Northern Circars have been renowned for cotton cloths, 
both coarse and fine ; and the trade was once in a very flourishing condition. 
The Company had five different factories, in suitable situations, with commer- 
cial residents, to provide investments of piece-goods; and there were free 
merchants, besides, who collected, either on their own account, or on that of 
the mercantile houses of Madras and Calcutta. The French and Dutch, also, 
had formerly establishments, which made extensive provision of these manu- 
factures. Such used to be the case ; but, alas ! free trade and the magical 
power of British machinery have superseded the simple processes of the natives; 
and by supplying the world with piece-goods at prices so very low, have nearly 
ruined the Indian manufacture ! The Company had given up all their factories 
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on the coast, even before the late alteration in their charter, and the field is 
now abandoned to a few free merchants, who still do a little business. 

November is the time to begin seriously the labours of the garden, and gen- 
tlemen, who have a taste for horticulture, experience much amusement in super- 
intending the operations of their native gardeners. 

Tire sportsman is now seen, with a dusky attendant or two, wading through 
the marshy grounds and extended sheets of rice, shooting snipes, which are 
found in great abundance. A good shot frequently kills thirty or forty couple 
in the course of a forenoon. It is a pleasant recreation, but very trying to the 
constitution, as the performer is exposed all the while to the rays of a power- 
ful sun. These birds are also snared in great numbers by the natives, to supply 
the markets of the large settlements. 

In December, there arc still heavy dews in the night, which afford moisture 
sufficient for most of the crops, but not for rice, which requires to grow in 
water. The farmers, therefore, commence cutting sluices in the banks of their 
reservoirs, from which a plentiful stream ihsues, and inundates the fields of 
that thirsty grain. The dry crops arc now in a forward state, consisting, as 
they arc culled in the Tclinga language, of natchentj^ minaloo, gunta/oo, and 
Jannaloo ; the last growing to the height of eight or nine feet, and bearing a 
large head, composed of grain, like Indian corn, of which it appears to be a 
sj)ccies. Gram is likewise much cultivated, being a pulse on which horses and 
cattle arc fed. A great deal of tobacco is also raised. Towards the middle of 
the month, the grain begins to ripen, and the surface of the country to assume 
a yellow hue. 

The north-east monsoon, being now fuirl}^ set in, blows fresh and strong, 
during the day, carrying many a menacing cloud over the sky, but which yields 
no rain. In the night, the land-wind prevails, although not powerfully. The 
cold increases, and becomes almost too severe for Europeans whose constitu- 
tions have been enervated by a long residence in a tropical climate. The 
shivering natives, too, can ill bear the unusual temperature, and frequently full 
sick : they arc extremely improvident in furnishing themselves with warm vest- 
ments suited to the season. 

Europeans can now walk or ride, during any part of the day, without expe- 
riencing much inconvenience from heat. At night, the Venetian windows of 
your chamber must be closely shut in, and a blanket is found a very agreeable 
bedfellow. 

Towards the end of the month, harve.st becomes general, and the husband- 
men, assisted by their families, are busily employed in reaping, which they do 
will] a sickle, as in England. The crop is carried to spaces in the vicinity, 
which have been levelled and hardened, and when quite dry, it is trod out by 
oxen, in the old patriarchal way. 

The gentlemen’s gardens begin at this time to supply most of the European 
vegetables, and abound in flowers and Indian fruits, such as guavas, bananas, 
pomegranates, custard apples, and pine apples. The hill orange is also ripe, 
and is very delicious. It grows in the hilly country, and is the same as that 
called the mandarin orange, in China, having a loose rind. 

The wind and current, setting now strongly down the bay, bring the native 
craft home from Calcutta to their respective ports, with facility and despatch. 
A great trade in rice used formerly to exist ; hut, in consequence of the addi- 
tional cultivation on the coast since the lands have been sold to zemindars, 
much less is now required from Bengal, and that commerce has accordingly 
declined. 
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We have now arrived at Christmafi, which ia not passed over unnoticed in 
India. When you rise on the morning of that day, you find that your house 
has been decorated by your native servants with plantain trees and flowers, in 
honour of the occasion, which they suppose will be gratifying to you ; and 
your native friends are liberal in presents of fruit, and other trifles. Compli- 
mentary visits are paid by the Europeans to each other, and a dinner is gene- 
rally given by the principal member of the settlement to the rest, who are enter- 
tained with Eastern splendour. At an out-station in India, if those who reside 
in it are on good terms, which, however, is not always the case, there is a 
great deal of intercourse and entertaining. Any slight occasion — the arrival of 
a stranger, for instance— is sufficient to set them agoing, and to produce a 
round of dinners, to which all w'ithin the circle are invited. In the place 
where the author of these recollections sojourned, there were a commercial 
resident, a deputy, and an assistant; a surgeon, a muster-attendant of the 
port, and a few free-merchants, some of them married men, with faniilics. 
There was also a small French settlement in the immediate vicinity, consisting 
of five or six families, with whom there was a good deal of communication, 
which added greatly to the society. The dinner hour was three o’clock, and, 
after that repast the company used to disperse for a while, and re- assemble 
again in the evening to cards and supper. Sometimes there was a ball, at- 
tended by all the beauty and fashion within twenty miles round. 

During the early part of January, the weather and rural occupations are 
much the same as in the latter part of December ; but, towards the middle of 
the month a decided change takes place : the monsoon blows more moderately, 
and the climate softens down to a temperature which is agreeably warm, with- 
out being enervating. 

This is an excellent time for travelling— -the rivers having subsided, and the 
country become quite dry. In India, the usual mode of travelling, us most 
people know, is in palankeens. The palankeen is in the form of an oblong 
chest, with two sliding doors on each side, and fitted with Venetian windows, 
which can be opened and shut at pleasure. It has four feet, to raise it a little 
from the ground when it is standing ; and there is a projecting pole, in the 
upper part of each end, which rests on the shoulders of the bearers. It is 
painted in elegant style, like a gentleman’s carriuge, lined inside with chintz, 
and fitted with a mattress, a support for the back, and such other conveniences 
as its size will admit of. You may cither sit, with your legs extended, or, by 
letting down the support behind, lie at full length. The usual number of 
bearers, employed on ordinary occasions, is eight ; but in travelling, parti- 
cularly when the roads are bad, twelve are required ; besides a bangyman to 
carry clothes and provisions, in trunks or baskets fitted for the purpose, and 
a musaulgec, or linkman, to bear a flambeau in the night. They are changed 
at the end of every stage, as horses are in England ; and in this way you 
may proceed, with ease and comfort, a hundred miles, and more, in twenty- 
four hours. This is when you travel post ; but a more agreeable way, if you 
are not in a hurry, and have a friend to accompany you, is to pursue your 
journey with the same bearers. In that case, you start before dawn in the 
morning, and proceed on till eight or nine o’clock, when you halt to break- 
fast, and remain till four or five in the afternoon. If there be a choultry, 
which is a building erected for the accommodation of travellers, you may, if 
you please, rest there ; if not, you may take up your quarters in some tope 
(grove), and amuse yourself with shooting, or sauntering about to explore the 
neighbourhood. Your bearers will dress a curry, and 3 ou may dine before 
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you recommence your journey in the evening. The English reader must not 
form to himself any image of tyranny or oppression in this employment of 
the natives ; it is the profession of a particular caste to carry palankeens, and 
the bearers are well paid for their services, and exceedingly glad to get such 
empk)yment. 

The tank^- and lakes, at this season, are covered with immense flocks of 
duck and teal, of all descriptions, which aflbrd good sport, and an additional 
luxury to the table. These birds are also snared by the natives in various 
ways— one of which is, as often related, by a man wading in among the flock, 
up to his chin, with u calabash, or ketcharee-pot, on his head, which, being 
objects they are accustomed to see floating about, do not alarm the birds* 
He then pulls down by the legs, and fastens to his girdle, as many as he re- 
quires, and retires in silence as he came, without exciting any suspicion 
amongst the survivors of the successful stratagem. 

January is also an excellent month for the chase, which most of the Euro- 
pean, and many of the native gentlemen, are very fond of. The huntsmen 
are mounted before dawn, generally on Arabian horses, and with British grey- 
hounds, or descendants of them, pursue the fox, of which there are plenty in 
India, although of a smaller size than those of England. There is also abun- 
dance of jackals, but these are hardly thought worth following. The young 
antelope, however, bounds away with much celerity and grace, and aflbrds a 
good chase. 

Hunting the wild hog is also a favourite pastime. These animals are grega- 
rious, and conceal themselves in the jungle, or in fields of sugar-cane, if there 
are any, of which plant they are very fond. They are beaten out of their 
cover by natives employed for the purpoL-e, and, as they appear^ the nearest 
horseman gives chase, and throws his spear at the savage animal, which he 
generally pierces, and sometimes kills. If not, those who follow deliver their 
spears in their turn, and the hog falls at last, either killed outright or from loss 
of blood, although not, for the most part, till after a long pursuit. There is 
another way of sf)caring them called ja66t77g ; that is, piercing the animal with- 
out letting go your spear, which is practised when there is only one hunter. 
Both methods, however, require great strength and dexterity, as well in the 
management of your spear, as in that of your horse, and to prevent the latter 
from being ripped by the tremendous tusks of the boar, who is very fierce and 
desperate. 

A more dangerous sport still, at least on foot, is hunting the tiger; although 
it is sometimes practised. When it is known that one of these terrible depre- 
dators is in the neighbourhood, which is discovered by his murderous acts, 
the general indignation is aroused, and whole villages turn out against him, 
armed with matchlocks, cutlasses, spears and shields. They are often headed 
by Europeans, with rifles, pistols, &c. The cavalcade approaches the jungle 
where the tiger is suspected to be, and alarms him by beating tom-toms, and 
loud vociferation. He steals from his lair, and endeavours to make off; if ob- 
structed, he charges, with flaming eyes and a tremendous roar, the whole host 
of his foes, some of whom he frequently kills, for one pat of his foot is a 
quietwt to a man. Many matchlocks and rifles are directed against him— some 
of them, no doubt, by unsteady hands. At length, a fortunate ball brings him 
down — others are poured in, and he expires amid the acclamations of his 
conquerors, who wonder at his enormous size, and congratulate themselves 
on their deliverance. In Bengal, tigers are generally hunted on elephants, 
which is by far the best and safest way, The elephant carries what is called a 
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howdah or seat, on his back, where the sportsman takes his place, accompa- 
nied by a native servant to hand him his rifles, with which he deals death 
around him in comparative security. The elephant is not very fond of an 
encounter, and takes great care to raise his proboscis so as to keep it out of 
harm’s way, if he is attacked, and receive the enemy on his tusks ; but the 
tiger sometimes seizes him by the shoulder, or elsewhere ; in which case, the 
elephant throws himself down upon him, and by his enormous weight crushes 
him to death. Tigers are frequently shot by natives stationed on trees, or on 
platforms erected for the purpose, watching an opportunity of firing on them, 
either where they are in the habit of passing, or when they return to feed on 
some animal they have killed. 

The writer had once an opportunity of witnessing the performance of the 
hunting cheetah, an animal of the leopard kind, which is often tamed when 
young, and kept for the [)urpose of killing deer, by natives of distinction. 
It is much taller, and more elegantly made, than the common leopard, with a 
long tail that curls over it’) back, like that of some dogs. It has short round 
ears, from which a streak of black runs down to the mouth ; and its colour is 
sandy, or light brown, marked all over with black spots. The one in question 
was carried, blindfolded, in a litter, and put down pretty near to a herd of 
antelopes, when he was let loose and the fillet taken from his eyes. He imme- 
diately singled out one of the flock, a little detached from the rest, and crouch- 
ing like a cat, stole as near it us possible, when, by a sudden and desperate race, 
he surprised or fascinated the poor animal, knocked it down and fastened on its 
throat, to which he adhered most tenaciously ; nor did he let go his hold till 
his keepers took the heart out of the lacerated victim, and put it to his mouth, 
when he quitted liis gri[)e to enjoy his sanguinary banquet. After he had eaten 
his fill, be was quite placid, and allowed himself to be handled ; but it is said 
that, when they miss their prej^ they become very savage. 

February is a calm, placid month, and the atmosphere is then more exhili- 
rating and agreeable than ever — clear skies by day, and beautiful moons by 
night. If India were always thus, few would he inclined ever to leave it. Most 
people would prefer concluding their days in so happy a region, rather than, by 
returning to Europe, undergo the inconvenience and peril of a long voyage, 
and encounter the rigorous winters of the north. 

The southerly winds now begin to prevail in the evening, and the days to 
lengthen a little, although, as every body knows, they never become very long 
within the tropics; neither is there so much twilight, darkness coming on 
sooner after the sun sets than in high latitudes. The garden still continues to 
exhibit its flowers, and aflfbrd its fruits, in great abundance ; but the flying 
foxes, as they are called,— a large species of hat, — come in great numbers 
in the night, and plunder the latter. There is also a profusion of vegetables 
of all kinds, European and Indian,— carrots, turnips, pease, cauliflower, cab- 
bages, berengals, sallads, &c. In some parts of the country, excellent pota- 
toes are raised, and the yam, which many people prefer, is found everywhere. 

The husbandmen are now hu^y digging wells to water their later crops. 
Close to these wells, they erect what they call a pecotahy which is a simple 
machine for raising water. It consists of a strong upright pole, on the top of 
which a long bamboo is swung, at its centre, so as to move up and down, like 
the beam of a balance. The end of this bamboo farthest from the well, is 
loaded with a few stones, or bricks, and at the other end a rope and bucket 
are suspended. The native, who works the machine, stands in front, and, 
lowering down the bucket into the well, fills it with water, and then, with a 
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alight exertion, aided by the weight at the farther end of the cross-beam, raises 
it again, and discharges the contents into a channel which ramifies into a num- 
ber of smaller ones made for the purpose, and thus conveys the water in nu- 
merous rills over the fields he wishes to irrigate. These fields are all laid out 
in little squares, with ledges of earth on all the four sides, so that, by making 
an opening in the ledge, the water can be admitted into the square, and stopped 
again ’whenever that has been fully saturated. 

In this month there is a feast, or rather festival, at the village of Cotahpilly, 
to which pilgrims from all parts of India resort to wash away their sins by 
bathing in the sacred river Guadavery. The ceremony consists in plunging 
into the water, and continuing to dip their htnids in it, while muttering prayers 
to their favourite divinities. There is also a fair, where numerous commodities 
are exposed to sale, and where there are amusements of various kinds, such 
as nautches, or native dances, Hindoo dramas, and exhibitions of jugglers ; 
which lust are certainly the most ingenious and expert professors of their 
science in the worlil, and surprise you with their wonderful deceptions, and 
sleight of hand. 

This is a most inviting time to make parties into the country, which the 
gentlemen frequently avail themselves of, and invite the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood to grace these fetes chuiiipetres. On these occasions, some beautiful 
spot is selected, adjoining a river, or lake, and ornamented with groves of 
palm, mango, banyan, and other trees. To this place, the promoters of the 
party despatch tents of different kinds, which are conveyed on the backs of 
bullocks, camels, or elephants, and accompanied by men called clashees, to 
pitch them, when a little encampment shortly springs up. Most of the tents 
are large and commodious, and can be divided into different apartments at 
pleasure : they are furnished with every thing that can render them comforta- 
ble, such as chairs, couches, carpets, and tables. Those that are intended 
for ladies have generally what is c died a compound round them, being a space 
of ground enclosed by canvass walls, in order that they may be more private. 
On the day appointed, the company proceed to the rendezvous, in palankeens, 
gigs, or on horseback, and take possession of their premises, each individual 
bringing one or more native servants, to attend them. Here amusement is the 
order of the day. Before dawn, the sportsmen go a-hunting, and those ladies 
who are active, ride on horseback, or are driven in gigs When the sun be. 
comes too powerful, they return to dress, and to partake of a splendid break- 
fast, partly d la fourchette. During the forenoon, those who are fond of their 
gun, proceed to shoot floriken, a pretty large and very delicate bird, of the 
bustard kind, found in the long dry grass at this season. Others of the party 
remain in the tents with the ladies, and amuse themselves as humour prompts, 
with cards, chess, backgammon, or in conversation. Love, too, is often an 
invisible guest at these meetings, and originates many matches. At three 
o’clock, dinner is served, consisting of all the luxuries that can be commanded. 
Poniflet, the finest fish in the world, wild hog, us white and delicate as chicken, 
kid superior to lamb, Bengal mutton, humps and rounds of beef, pillaws and 
curries, in great perfection, hams, tongues, pickles, and preserves, from China 
and Europe ; while Hodgson’s pale ale, champagne, and claret, soon revive 
the spirits of the exhausted votaries. In the evening, the gentlemen play at 
quoits, or some other athletic game ; get up sailing or riding parties for the 
ladies; or propel the younger ones in swings, under a green tree. When night 
closes in, and the tents are lighted up, the merry dance prevails to the music 
of amateur performers on the violin or flute. Or perhaps some of the whim- 
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sical pastimes of youth are preferred, such as forfeits, solution of riddles, 
blind-man’s buff, or the like. A slight repast concludes the drama, when the 
actors retire to rest, and sleep soundly — in spite of mosquitoes. Thus the 
time passes for a while ; till, at last, the party reluctantly breaks up, and dis- 
perses to replunge into the cares of life. 

By the end of the month, the sun has become very powerful, and his in- 
creasing influence concludes the cold season. 

The Hot Season. 

The hot-season may be said to commence in March, but the temperature is 
by no means severe, the days being still agreeable, and the nights tolerably 
cool. The southerly winds have now set in, and the sky is streaked with 
white fleecy clouds. All the tanks are quite dry, and the ground is much 
parched, and riven into deep fissures, in many places, by the torrid heat of the 
sun. The country has a russet appearance, excepting where the rabbit-weed 
covers the sands with its vivid green, and the kildarics, and other evergreens, 
refresh the eye. The thistle is in full flower, and some of the oil-crops are 
still on the ground — among which, and in other fields, tLerc is great abun- 
dance of quail to be found. * 

There is still water enough in the wells to enable the bleachers to continue 
their business with effect. This caste of people are generally attached to the 
factories of Europeans who provide investments of piece-goods, and are paid by 
the work they do. They commence their labours long before day-light, and 
are assisted by the females and young people of their families. The principal 
operation in their process is to lash and scourge the cloth on large flat stones, 
placed conveniently for the purpose, a proportion of the \seb being swung 
round the head of the labourer to enable him to do so with force, so that there 
is a perpetual clatter on their greens. It is also steeped in a solution of cow- 
dung, and likewise in lime-water, as well as subjected to the action of steam. 
The green, the sun, and the well do the rest. When the cloth has thus 
acquired the requisite whiteness, it is laid on smooth logs of wood of a pecu- 
liar kind, and calendered, by beating it with a mallet of the same material ; 
then embaled, and placed in godowns, or warehouses, till an opportunity 
occurs of shipping it off. 

This is the time when the natives begin to make bricks, and many of the 
husbandmen are engaged in that occupation, which is advantageous to them- 
selves, but not quite so agreeable to their neighbours, who |i||||^nno3'ed by 
the smoke from their kilns. 

The toddy-men, as they are called, are now busy extracting the toddj^, or 
sap, of the palm-trees, particularly of that species called the Palmyra. This 
tree has no branches, but only leaves with strong stems, all at the top. The 
men ascend, assisted by a rope or band, connecting their feet, which they ap- 
ply to the tree, and force themselves up. They then cut off the leaves, and 
hang earthern pots on the stems, to receive the juice as it exudes, and return 
next morning to take them down. This juice, or todd}', is a most agreeable 
and wholesome beverage when it is fresh and cool, but it ferments during the 
heat of the day, and becomes intoxicating ; in consequence of which, the 
native, at this season, is frequently found not his own man. 

Troops of Lombadies, and other wandering tribes, are frequently seen, 
who bring grain on the backs of bullocks from the interior of the country to 
the coast, and exchange it for salt, with which they return. These people form 
little temporary encampments on any piece of ground they find vacant, where 
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they remain iivhile it suits them. They are protected in the night by a faithful 
race of dogs, and carry away their sinaple accommodations with them when 
they remove. 

There is a great deal of salt made in the northern ci rears, and all along the 
coast of Coromandel. The process continues all the hot season, and is very 
simple, viz. admitting the sea-water into pans made for the purpose in the 
ground, as* is done in many other countries. The heat of the sun evaporates 
the w,ater, and leaves the salt at the bottom, which is carried to the more ele- 
vated spots, stacked up, and covered with cadjan leaves, to protect it from 
rain. European vessels, proceeding up the bay, frequently call at the different 
ports to take in cargoes of it ; but the greater part remains till August, when 
the native craft convey it to Bengal. 

It sometimes happens, in this month, that the wind strikes round to the 
cast, and blows fresh, shaking the old leaves from the trees, and scattering 
them about. It occasions cloudy weather for a day or two, and generally pro- 
duces heavy rain, which refreshes the country for the time, and puts a little 
water into the tanks, affording drink for the cattle, of which they are much 
in want in many places. 

In April, the heat greatly increases, and the thermometer stands perhaps at 
87^ or 88^ in the shade. The sky, however, is clear, and the weather in other 
respects agreeable. The nights are fine, with splendid moonlight, althougli 
serenaded b}' a concert of jackals, prowling about in quest of food. 

The warmth of the atmosphere calls into vigour many shrubs and trees, to 
which a high temperature is congenial. The Manilla thorn, bearing a small 
white flower, is very delicious in the cool of the morning; the bastard cedar, 
as it is called, is in full leaf and flow*er, and scents the air with its honied 
fragrance ; and the mango perfumes the tope with its aroma. 

Europeans now begin to grow languid and inactive. They resort to the 
cold or shower bath in the mornings, or have pots of water thrown over them, 
which invigorates a little. The gunnies, which are coarse canvas blinds, are 
let down all round the house to exclude the glare ; and the inmates are glad 
to remain within doors, as much as possible, and avi^il themselves of the com- 
parative coolness of the mansion, frequently resorting to the sofa. The ladies 
work but little ; they lounge a good deal— some of them cn deshabi/te, and kill 
time with novels, or in any way they can. Many of the other sex find great 
solace in the hookah, which lulls care, excites agreeable fancies in the mind, 
and is by far the most elegant way of smoking, although certainly enervating ; 
it is not so |tuch Jn use now as formerly. A good tiffin, or luncheon, at two 
o’clock, when the party, if occasion require, is fanned by the artificial breezes 
of the punkah, is one of the most interesting occurrences of the day. A 
siesta afterwards is also extremely refreshing, and serves likewise to consume 
a little time. This latter indulgence is by no means unreasonable in a hot 
climate, particularly to those who rise before the dawn. I am, of course, 
speaking of the idle : those who have business must attend to it at all hazards, 
and they feel the eflects of the heat much less than those who are unoccupied. 
Both parties, however, enjoy a little excursion iii the cool of the evening, in 
tonjont (open carriages), or on horseback. Europeans prefer sleeping on hard 
mattresses, for coolness. Their beds, or cots, as they are called, are enclos^ 
in mosquito-curtains, generally made of green gauze. The insects are dn- 
ven out by a servant with a fan, and the curtains immediately tucked under 
the mattress, to prevent their return. When the owner retires to rest, enough 
of the curtain is opened to admit him, acid closed again forthwith, when he 
^5f«/ JoKr«.N.S.VoLJ7.No67. 2D. 
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may rcfiose in safety, and enjoy the hum of the disappointed enemy. There 
is a long round pillow placed lengthways in his cot, which he embraces iti 
order to keep his legs asunder, and to rest his arms upon. His shirt and a 
pair of cool long drawers, with a palempore over his feet, arc quite covering 
enough, and the latter is even frequently dispensed with. 

The natives also feel the languor of the season, and those who are exempted 
from labour are seldom off a couch, or a mat spread on the ground. They are 
great smokers of tobacco, cither through a hubble-bubble, which is a kind of 
small hookah, or in cigars; and you frequently sec children, of four or five 
years of age, with one of the latter in its mouth. The use of that pernicious 
drug, opium, is very general, particularly among the Mussulmans. Champoo- 
ing is likewise a great resource, and many of them indulge in the luxury of 
being shampoo’d to sleep every night. The practice may be thought efleminate, 
but it is supposed to be hcalthfuJ, as it supplies, in some measure, the place of 
exercise, and promotes the circulation of the blood. The Hindoos are cer- 
tainly the most cleanly people in the world, and ablutions, generally with 
tepid water, are constantly going on. When they are sick, their sovereign 
remedy is to starve away the disease, and they will frequently fast five or six 
days together for such purpose. In respect to their diet, it consists principally 
of rice and other grain, and vegetable substances; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any of the castes arc forbidden the use of animal food. The great 
mass of the people consume little, because they cannot afford it; and many 
Brahmins, Sivaites, &c. may abstain from the use of it from taste or habit; 
but they are not enjoined to do so by any law, either political or religious, and 
may eat, I believe, of any kind they please, except beef, which is prohibited, 
the cow being considered sacred by the Hindoos. The dishes of the brahmins 
and upper classes are highly seasoned with spices ; but they pretend to abstain 
from wine and spirituous liquors, although, under the rose, they are not very 
scrupulous in that respect. 

Not having much to do at this season, they take to the marrying of their 
children, which is performed with many whimsical observances, differing among 
the different castes, and in the various provinces. The marriages of young 
people of rank and consequence, are celebrated with great splendour; and their 
parents spare no expense, throwing away much barbaric pearl and gold ” on 
these occasions. There arc also many processions in honour of their divini- 
ties, whose monstrous idols are carted round in cumbrous chariots drawn by 
their votaries, who are loud in proclaiming their power and deeds, and display 
all the fooleries of superstition. These marriage and religious parades con- 
tinue at intervals all the hot season, to the great annoyance of Europeans, to 
whom the beating of tom-toms, gongs, &c. and loud vociferation, as well as 
the smell of the oil they consume with their flambeaux, are not at all agreeable. 

It would be well, however, if they would confine themselves to ceremo- 
nies so harmless as these ; but there are others of a more offensive nature. In 
this month, the swinging festival, in honour of Kali, is celebrated, when many 
fanatical devotees torture themselves in various ways, putting sharp instru- 
ments through their cheeks, tongues, &c., or pressing hot iron to their bodies. 
Some of them are hooked by the muscles of the back, and hoisted up into the 
air at the end of abeam or yard, suspended to the top of a mast erected for the 
purpose, and fitted to revolve round it. The lower end of the yard is seized 
by the crowd below, and forced round and round, so that the devotee is 
whirled about also, brandishing a sword all the while, to evince his contempt of 
pain. These feats are performed either to obtain the favour of the divinity, or 
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to expiate crimes committed ; and those who have resolution to sustain the 
ordeal are greatly respected afterwards. It is well known that many fanatics 
perish every year, by throwing themselves under the wheels of the car of 
Juggurnath, the Moloch of Hindostan, ns he has been called, by which they 
are crushed to death, fancying that their souls will pass immediately into para- 
dis.e.- Everybody has heard, also, of suttees, or the burning of widows on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. This practice prevailed in many parts of our 
dominions in India, but was recently interdicted by the Governor-general, 
Lord William Bentinck, to whose firmness and humanity in that enactment 
much praise is due. One of these suttees occurred in the neighbourhood of 
the place where the author resided, in the year 1814, when a woman, named 
Soobamah, sacrificed herself. The author did not know before-hand that the 
immolation was to take place, but he went to the spot two or three days after. 
It had been effected in a pit, about five feet deep, and sixteen or eighteen in cir- 
cumference, with a few steps to descend. The half-consumed bones and 
ashes remained at the bottom ; and the natives had suspended fruit and flowers 
on bamboos stuck into the ground, hard by, as offerings to the shade of Sooba- 
mah, whom they now considered as a divinity. 

The month of May is generally the hottest in the year, notwithstanding its 
north-westers. Most people have heard of these occasional squalls, or explo- 
sions of the atmosphere. In the afternoon, an immense body of clouds form, 
tier over tier, in the north-west, emitting, now and then, flashes of lightning 
with thunder. B^^-and-byc, the wind shifts to that quarter, and blows them 
violently to the south-east. They are of a dusky-bluish colour, and appear, like 
the massive billows of a troubled sea, moving through the sky. The atmosphere 
becomes brown to a great height with the dust raised, which is blown about 
with great fury, and peopled are obliged to shut up their houses to prevent 
them from being filled witli it. When the storm passes over in this way, it is 
called a dry north-wester; but it very often discharges a heavy shower of rain, 
which refreshes the country for the time being, but has no permanent effect; 
on the contrary, it rather excites the latent heat in the ground, and brings on 
the hot winds. 

The dawn of a hot-wind day is often pleasantly cool; but, from some cause 
or other, the air soon begins to heat : the west wind increases to a gale of fire, 
and the whole concave becomes one vast furnace. The ground gets insuffer- 
ably hot, and scorches the naked feet of the natives ; while the burning sand 
is raised, and blown impetuously about, overhead. All business out of doors 
is suspended, and the people fly for protection to their houses, which they 
shut up as close as possible. The poor animals are badly off*. The buffaloes 
plunge into the mire, if any is to be found— birds drop down suffocated, and 
even men, who are much exposed, are sometimes overcome, and die. Within 
doors, the thermometer rises to 100°, and the chairs and couches become so 
hot that you cannot rest upon them. The lamps and wall-shades frequently 
crack, probably from the expansion of the air they may contain. The binding 
of books shrinks and bends back, and furniture, if not well joined, opens and 
falls to pieces. In this dilemma, the Europeans, like the natives, shut up their 
houses, excepting one door or window, outside of which a frame is placed, 
constructed of split bamboo, interlined with straw, or, what is better, a sweet- 
smelling grass culled kuscot ; this being constantly laved with water, and kept 
completely wet, by coolies stationed for the purpose, produces, in consequence 
of the evaporation, a stream of cool air, which pervades the house, and ren- 
ders it comparatively temperate, bringing down the thermometer to 86° or 88°. 
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It is, notwithstanding, no easy matter to get through a day of this kind, 
your house being dark, and many of your resources cut ofT. There is, besides, 
another pest which annoys many, viz. the prickly heat, being an eruption on 
the skin, occasioned by the liigh temperature of the atmosphere. It resembles 
the pricking of pins all over the person, and keeps the patient in a very restless 
and uneasy state. In order to pass the time, some try to read a little, some 
to play at cards, chess, or backgammon ; others lounge on couches, and a few 
practical philosophers endeavour to neutralize external heat by the action of 
interior, and imbibe, occasionally, a little hot negus, commonly called san- 
garee. 

In many parts of India, the hot wind blows all night, as well as all day, 
which is dreadful ; but in the south of India it generally ceases in the evening. 
The sun, of a red or yellowish hue, descends in a hazy atmosphere, when the 
wind strikes round to the south, and brings coolness and relief. When night 
comes on, the gentry proceed to make some amends for the sufierings of the 
day by the refreshment of their dinner, and to revive their exhausted spirits 
with cool claret. 

Although it may appear a little paradoxical, these hot winds can be rendered 
very serviceable, in cooling wine, water, or any other liquid. The wine bottle, 
or water-guglet, must be wrapt round with a cloth, placed in the burning 
breeze, and kept constantly wet, when the effects of evaporation, already al- 
luded to, makes the contents as cold as could be wished. I may mention 
another case at variance with common opinion, namely, that the way to keep 
the mattress on which you are to sleep from becoming hot, is to cover it over 
with a blanket, which being a non-conductor, prevents the warm air from 
reaching it, and when removed, leaves it cool and comfortable. 

To mitigate the severity of this season, nature has kindly provided the coco- 
nut, w'hich, besides its pulp, contains a considerable quantity of a most deli- 
cious and refreshing liquor, that greatly solaces the suffering inhabitants. 
Also the mango, which is extremely wholesome, and produced in such pro- 
fusion, that in some places it is the principal food of the people during its con- 
tinuance. The mango grows on a stately tree, which has been compared to a 
Spanish chestnut in foliage and appearance. The fruit is green in its unripe 
state, but yellow when at maturity. It varies a good deal in size, some being 
very large, but the medium bulk is that of ihc common sized oranges or apples, 
although not in general so round, but more of an oval shape, with a stone of 
the same figure in its heart. There is as much difference between good and 
bad mangoes, as between American apples and crabs. By far the greater pro- 
portion are of inferior quality, being stringy, and having something of the 
taste of turpentine ; but when they are good of their kind, they are the best 
fruit in the world. 

The weather in the early part of June is equally severe as in May, with a 
continuation of the burning gales. Sometimes the forests take fire from ex- 
cessive dryness, and the friction of intermingling branches agitated by the 
wind. The conflagration spreads with loud crackling, and fearful rapidity, 
thus adding the rage of mortal fire to that of the sun, laying waste the wild 
domains of nature, and putting to flight, or death, their savage inhabitants. 
The earth is now nearly exhausted by the continued fervour, even the wells be- 
coming dry, and refusing their usual tribute. Meanwhile, the mirage, an ex* 
halation from the ground, displays to the tantalized gazer, by an optical illu- 
sion, the ** unreal mockery ’* of ample lakes and streams. The eyes of all 
are now turned to heaven, with fervent prayers for rain ; and, at length, the 
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sky begins to relent. The mountains in the distance appear more vivid and 
nearer. Clouds charged with rain arise, emitting occasional flashes of light- 
ning ; slight showers, the harbingers of cooler hours, begin to fall, and refresh 
the burning ground. This maybe considered the commencement of spring, 
and the queel (koil) or Indian cuckoo, is soon after heard in the kildary hedges 
and topes. 

.The farmers, impatient to begin their labours, are presently in action, and 
a thousand ploughs, drawn by oxen and buffaloes, are soon seen at work. The 
Indian plough is a very simple machine, and may be carried by a man on his 
back. It makes a very slight impression on the ground, but answers the end 
in view ; and the branch of a tree, fastened to the tail of a bullock, serves the 
purpose of a harrow. 

The water-snake, a beautiful, and, I believe, harmless reptile, is now fre* 
quently seen ; and the frogs, roused from the mud in which they had lain dor- 
mant all the dry season, make their appearance in superb uniforms of green 
and gold. The air is sometimes crowded with winged ants, which issue from 
crevices in the ground, and resemble a shower of snow. The crows, minoes, 
bloodsuckers, and frogs, are busy devouring them, till a breeze springs up, 
and they are gone. 

The feathered race begin to feel the influence of the season, and to com- 
mence their architectural labour ; among the rest, the sparrows, which are a 
great annoyance in India. The houses being so open, they are constantly in- 
truding with materials for their nests, which they make in any aperture they 
can find in the roof, or walls ; and as they seem to consider their business as 
of immense importance, they are not backward in proclaiming it, and chatter 
all day long. I may here also mention the familiarity and impertinence of the 
crows ; particular detachments billet themselves on the different houses, and 
steadily adhere to them ; they become perfectly well acquainted with all the 
movements of the family and servants, and nothing eatable can be put down 
for an instant, but they are ready to pounce upon and carry it off. 

It is yet too soon to sow, as there is still a chance of dry weather, and in 
that event, the grain put into the ground would be lost ; but the cultivators go 
on preparing their land for that purpose. By the end of the month, the coun- 
try begins to assume a green appearance, interspersed with ploughed fields. 
The temperature of the atmosphere is much reduced by the moderate rains 
which have fallen, and, although a more copious supply is required, we may 
here conclude the hot season. 

The Rainy Season. 

At last, the tyrannical empire of heat is about to be overthrown by the ap- 
proach of the south-west monsoon, which generally occurs in the early part of 
July. Revolutionary clouds begin to appear in that quarter, and hourly in- 
crease. Towards the evening, great masses of them are congregated, emitting 
flashes of lightning and low murmuring thunder. The breeze freshens as 
night advances, and the sky is covered with a dense mantle of suspended 
vapour ready to descend on the earth. The rain begins and augments rapidly, 
while the lightning becomes more vivid. It is now overhead, darting in all 
manner of fantastic shapes, and blinding the spectator with its ceaseless blaze ; 
while the tremendous crashing of the thunder, peal after peal, each louder 
than the former, is truly appalling. The rain now descends in torrents, 
which cannot be appreciated by those who have not been in tropical regions, 
and the elementary war continues throughout half the night. At length, the 
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force of the electric artillery is exhausted, and nature seems abandoned to the 
descending deluge. The morning, cold and comfortless, discovers the low 
grounds overwhelmed with water, and streams running from the higher, as if 
conjured from the earth. The inhabitants are glad to remain in their houses, 
insufficient as they often are for such visitations. Perhaps a solitary wight 
may be seen, here and there, bearing over his head an immense chiUah, or 
umbrella, made of cadjan leaves, fixed to the end of a pole, to protect him 
from the “ pelting of the pitiless storm.” 

The storm has, however, been too violent to last long. The clouds begin to 
break and disperse, the rain moderates by degrees, and, in the course of a 
day or two, the waters disappear from the ground, leaving the tanks and pools 
brim-full. A fresh breeze blows from the west, and the atmosphere is delight- 
fully cool. All nature feels the grateful relief, and men and animals are seen 
to recover life afresh. A warmer dress is now found agreeable, and the cloth 
coat is substituted for the calico jacket usually worn by Europeans in India. 

July is a cloudy month, and you do not see much of the sun, which is an 
agreeable variety from the usual glare of an Indian sky. In some parts of 
India, during the wet season, the rains, I believe, continue without much 
intermission ; but it is not the case in the circars, where, in that respect, the 
weather resembles a British spring. It rains for one day, perhaps, and is dry 
for two or three. Sometimes the rains fail altogether, which is a terrible cala- 
mity, producing famine, pestilence, and death. No wonder, then, that the 
grateful Hindoo considers water as one of the chief blessings of life, and 
worships it as a divinity. 

Sowing the fields, and other rural occupations, now commence in good 
earnest, and the ground is soon covered with a verdant mantle. 

All the venomous tribe of animals, such as scorpions, centipedes, and 
serpents, are roused at this season to more mischievous activity. The houses 
being open all day, snakes find easy admittance into them. You frequently 
find these reptiles coiled up on a chair ; or, when you pull out the drawer of 
your dressing-table, one springs up, and hisses in your fare. Even your bed 
is not secure from their intrusion, although it is raised very high. The cobra 
de capello is a frequent visitor. It has a broad head, and is a very beautiful 
snake, but one of the most deadly. The writer has killed many in his own 
house ; this was easily effected by laying a switch, or horsewhip, smartly across 
their back, which disabled them, and rendered their escape impossible. 

The white ant, a most destructive insect, is now also in full vigour. They 
dwell generally in hillocks that may be called their cities, which they raise to 
the height of two, three, and four feet, above the level of the ground, while 
the depth 'below is also considerable. These buildings contain their cells, and 
every convenience and comfort, and it is very difficult to make them remove, 
unless the queen ant, who has the appearance of a maggot as large as the 
little finger, be taken away. These hillocks are their head-quarters, but they 
penetrate everywhere, and it is no easy matter to preserve articles from their 
.ravages. Beams, rafters, doors, Venetians and furniture — books, clothes, 
bales of cloth, &c., become their indiscriminate prey. They seem fond of 
working in darkness, and invariably cover themselves with a crust of brown 
earth, under which they carry on the work of destruction, and by which they 
are discovered. Even when they move from one part of the same material to 
another, it is under cover of a crust of this substance, running along like a 
road, which one would suppose very laborious to make, and yet they construct 
it with great despatch. 
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In August, much the sanie character of weather prevails as in July, with 
strong westerly winds and heavy rain occasionally. This is the time when the 
freshes, as they are called, prevail ; that is, the overflowing of rivers, in con- 
sequence of the tremendous rains that fall on the mountains, where their 
sources are, or contiguous to which they pass. The w'ater, which is brown 
jBTid mudd3% rises like that of the Nile in Egypt, and by degrees covers all the 
low grounds, completely changing the aspect of the countrj^ The groves of 
trees, and the villages, which are always built on the highest spots, appear 
like islands in a great lake. Bushes, brick-kilns, and other objects stand up 
to their middle in the surrounding fluid. The inhabitants are much hampered 
for room to carry on any business out of doors, particularly the bleachers, who 
are nearly at a stand. Communication between places is now generally car- 
ried on in small country craft, called dAonies, which draw very little water, 
and are seen passing over the fields in all direction. The author once sailed 
down the river Guadavery, during the freshes, in a pinnace, accompanied by 
two friends, and passed along through forest, jungle, topes, and villages, with 
delightful rapidity ; for, although the inundation over the land rises slowly, 
and by degrees, the river itself runs with immense violence. The natives take 
this opportunity of conveying down the teak, and other timber that grows on 
the mountains. The logs are strongly secured together, in large rafts, and 
committed to the stream, with skilful pilots on board to conduct them during 
their rapid voyage to the sea-shore. 

The fVeshes sometimes retire in the course of a few days, in which case they 
prove no great inconvenience, or rather an agreeable variety ; but, at other 
times, they continue, off and on, for a month, or six w'eeks, which is very 
grievous. When the inundation increases much above its usual height, which 
occasionally happens, it becomes a great calamity. The river is then covered 
with the wrecks of villages ; cattle are observed bellowing, and swimming hard 
to save their lives ; sheep are huddled together on the more elevated spots, in 
danger every moment of being swept away ; and the inhabitants are left with- 
out resting-places, and sometimes drowned. Much of the salt which had been 
stacked on rising grounds, in apparent security, is dissolved and lost. At 
last, the waters begin to retire, and objects that had been swallowed up by 
them to reappear. The ground is left covered with a rich brown sediment, or 
soil, of a fertilizing quality, without which a great proportion of this part of 
the country would become a desert of sand ; so wisely does nature operate, 
that even what at first sight appears an evil, proves an ultimate good ! You 
now see the natives dragging the pools of water that remain for fish, and the 
children bathing and swimming in them; while swarms of long-bodied insects 
are flying about in all directions. A rich and luxuriant verdure immediately 
springs up, and it is wonderful how soon all traces of the inundation are gone. 

The farmers are now busy resowing such of their crops as have been spoilt, 
and in transplanting their rice, or paddy, as it is called, while it is yet a plant. 
This grain is first sown pretty thickly, in beds of their best ground, and, 
when it comes to the height of six or seven inches, it is taken up and trans- 
planted, in regular lines, on their low grounds, where the rain remains longest, 
and which can be watered from their tanks. The indigo, which is always sown 
on their dry ground, is now considerably advanced, and in this state much 
resembles tares. It is a very precarious crop, being injured either by too much 
or too little rain, and sometimes destroyed by inundation, or by a gale of 
wind. 

The superstitious husbandmen frequently sacrifice animals at this season, to 
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certain evil spirifs they believe in^ to appease their natural wrath, and praaeat 
them from injuring their crops. The author has seen a sacrifice of goats io 
these demons, when the poor animals were held by their horns in front of one 
of the little temples, or pagodas, so common in India, and their heads struck 
off with a cutlass. 

September is generally a calm and clear month, the ground covered with 
luxuriant verdure. The small crops of the natives are now ripe, such as 
wUcheny^ cambo^ and cotton. The cotton produced in this part of the coun- 
try is sown annually, and grows to the height of twelve or fifteen inches, but 
is not of good quality. Attempts have been made to introduce the Mauritius 
cotton, which is the best, but they did not succeed. This plant grows to the 
size of a currant-bush, and produces for a good many years. It bears a yellow 
flower, and then a pod, which, when ripe, opens in divisions, and delivers its 
snow-white harvest into the hands of the cultivator. The indigo crop is now 
come to maturity, and ready for cutting. It grows to the height of three, four, 
and even five feet, according to soil and climate, and the stalks are of the 
thickness of osiers, of which pannTers are made. It bears a small flower, of a 
red colour; they begin to reap the moment these appear; for, if it were allowed 
to stand longer, the strength of the plant would be exhausted by the flowers, 
and the produce would be less in quantity, and not so good. It is cut down 
with a sickle, like corn, and bound up in pretty large sheaves or bundles, 
which arc loaded on country carts, and drawn by buffaloes, or bullocks, to the 
factory, where the process of manufacture begins. 

Indigo-factories are generally the property of Europeans, who have half- 
caste overseers to superintend the working of them. We shall suppose a fac- 
tory of ten pair of vats, as they are called, which are of a square form, and 
built very strong, of brick and chunatn, or lime. These vats are placed imme- 
diately opposite each other, but the first ten arc elevated considerably higher 
than the second, and arc each capable of containing, w'c shall say, a hundred 
bundles of plant. In the afternoon, they begin filling the upper tier of vats 
with the plant, and as each is full, frames made of bamboo are laid over it, 
and these are secured by large beams that go across, and are strongly bolted 
down, so as to prevent the plant from rising up during the process of fermen- 
tation. A stream of water, running along a iiitle channel made for the pur- 
pose, is then admitted, till the vat is brimfull, when it is left alone. In the 
course of an hour or two, the fermentation commences, and at length operates 
strongly, resembling the working of wort ; which being continued the requisite 
time, ten or twelve hours, according to the heat of the weather, the vat is 
covered over with froth of a white and bluish colour, indicating that the con- 
tents are ready to be drawn off. A plug is accordingly taken out from the 
lower part of the vat,* and the rich juice, which is of a greenish colour, is 
allowed to run into the vat of the second tier immediately below. Into this rich 
juice, or liquor, eight or ten men go, a little before day-light, with bamboo 
poles, to the end of which small boards are fixed, and agitate and churn it 
for about an hour, which separates the indigo from the liquid, as milk is 
churned to produce butter. It is then left to settle, after which a lower plug 
is taken out, when the water runs off, and leaves the beautiful blue material at 
the bottom, thus disenchanted from captivity by means of art. It is then taken 
up in copper buckets, and carried to the boilers, hard by, where it undergoes 
a slight boiling, to purify it. It is next put into press-boxes, perforated with 
small holes, for the escape of any remaining water, and pressed mechanically 
until it is quite firm and hard ; when it is cut into small cubes, and put 
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in tbo drying-house, to dry by degrees, which finishes the pro- 

ceMU 

There is now abundance of French beans, cucumbers, radishes, and salad, 
together with plenty of guavas, custard-apples, pomegranates, bananas, &c,, 
in the gardens* These are frequently visited by flocks of parroquets, which 
pi^tty plunderers make quite free with the fruit. 

The atmosphere, during this month, is generally close and sultry, and peo- 
ple are obliged to have recourse to the expedient already mentioned for “ raising 
the wind,’* viz, a punkah. There are different kinds of punkahs, but the largest 
and most effective are those that are swung to the ceiling, and run length- 
ways, the whole extent of the dining-table. They are about two feet in 
breadth, and are mostly constructed of light board, painted, and have a hand- 
some cord attached to the lower edge, which being constantly pulled, and re- 
turned, by a native servant stationed for the purpose, keeps them in action 
from side to side, and creates a circulation of air over the company that is very 
refreshing. 

The mosquitoes are now particularly powerful and troublesome ; and in the 
evening the lamps and wall-shades are filled with green insects, or bugs, 
attracted by the flame, the smell of which is very offensive. Your hall is also 
much vi.sited by large bats, which fly round and round in pursuit of the insect 
tribes, which the light brings into the house. On the other hand, the lovers of 
music may enjoy frog concerts in full perfection. During a moonlight night, 
I)articulai*ly after rain, these little animals exert their vocal powers to the 
utmost, in sounds as loud as the bleating of sheep. The burden of their song 
seciiis to be “ Will you take an egg ? Will you take an egg ?’* which they 
pronounce very distinctly. The jungles are bespangled with fire-flies, a beau- 
tiful insect of the phosphoric kind, like our glow-worm. If one of them be 
put within the glass of your watch, it will let you see what o’clock it is in the 
night, and two or three in a vial will enable you to read. I have heard of a 
lady going to a fancy ball, having her dress gemmed with these insects, and 
making a splendid appearance. 

In the early part of October, the wind begins to draw round to the north- 
ward, and a change of temperature is soon perceptible, the atmosphere becom- 
ing fresh and agreeably cool. Towards the middle of the month, the setting 
in of the north-east monsoon may be looked for, particularly if the moon be 
then full. A fresh breeze from that quarter prevails, covering the sky with 
white vapour, which thickens by degrees, and at length assumes a threatening 
aspect, with drizzling rain. The wary seamen, perceiving the approaching 
storm, get their vessels under weigh, and stand out to sea, to be off a lee- 
shorc, not without reason, for ere long the wind increases to a furious gale, 
which continues perhaps for several days, accompanied by a deluge of rain. 
The streams are swelled, and come down with such impetuosity as to occasion 
much mischief, tearing away their banks, and covering the contiguous fields 
with sand, which often renders them useless for a long time. The damage is 
increased by the bursting of tanks, and the low-grounds are again all inundated. 
The author once resided on the bank of a small river, in a bungalow, elevated 
at least twenty feet above its channel. When he went to bed at night, all was 
quiet, and the stream running as usual ; but, on looking out in the morning, 
he was surprised to find the whole country under water, and his house sur- 
rounded knee-deep : so suddenly, and to such a height, do the rivers some- 
times rise, in consequence of excessive rains ! 

The fury of the storm is past, the waters have subsided, and the inhabi- 
AsialJourn. N.S.V'ol.17.No.07. 2 E 
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tants are employed repairing damages as well as they can. White clouds are 
now seen hanging on the distant dark blue mountains, like patches of snow ; 
while others of a rainy aspect, resembling dusky volumes of smoke, appear 
around. The earth is frequently enveloped in thick mists, impervious to the 
eye, and exhibiting the usual confusion of objects when they begin to clear 
away. It still rains occasionally, but the showers become fainter and fainter, 
till the end of the month, when the grateful cool and clear weather returns. 

Thus the seasons prevail in the Northern Ci rears ; but, in the widely. ex- 
tended regions of India, there are many modihentions of climate, from intense 
heat to extreme cold, and from aridity to moisture — the soil, and character of 
the inhabitants, as various as the atmosphere. The greater part of this im- 
mense country is now, by a singular destiny, under the dominion of Great 
Britain, an island on the opposite side of the globe ; and it it is well worth}" 
of our government to direct its strenuous efforts to improve the condition of 
this wonderful empire, and diffuse contentment and happiness, as far as pos- 
sible, through its vast population, consisting fierhaps of a hundred millions of 
human beings. It is a duty we owe them at present ; and even when time, and 
the course of events, shall at last separate us, still our language, literature, 
arts, and institutions will prevail, and our good works be apprcciuted by a 
grateful posterity. 

An Old Indian. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sill : — It was with regret, though not, I confess, with surprise, that I pe- 
rused, in one of your late publications, a statement of courts-martial sitting, 
and about to sit, on officers of the Bengal and Madras establishments. To 
those who have resided long in that remote quarter of the globe, and been 
placed in situations affording a view of the general consiitulion and regulations 
of our army there, — especially the native portion of it, — it cannot be a source 
of great surprise that its discipline and energies should be impaired, or that 
tribunals of the nature alluded to should be frequent. As for myself, I spent 
many years in India, and the greater portion of that time in close connexion 
with the native army, which must have afforded me a sufficient opportunity of 
forming an accurate judgment of its defects, if 1 be capable of forming one 
at all. 

The command of a large army dispersed over a vast extent of terri- 
tory is entrusted, successively and at short intervals, to men who, whatever 
their former merits and experience may have been, arc perfectly ignorant, not 
only of the prejudices of the natives, but also of the common routine of the 
military service, and the effects produced by it; nor does a residence in the 
country, for a period of five years, tend, if we may judge from the past, to 
confer this most desirable experience, as the commander-iii-chief resides prin- 
cipally at the Presidency, where he sees little or nothing ; — and his occasional 
tours of inspection in the upper provinces, though productive of partial benefit, 
arc insufficient to afford him that insight into the whole, which is indispensable 
to a faithful discharge of the important duties annexed to the high office of 
commander-in-chief. Such a state of things renders him, in a great measure, 
a defective instrument, ever dependent on those about him for information. 
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ands tlierefore, cbnstantly liable to be imposed upon. This is certainly a very 
great evil, jand one under which oiir native army has too long laboured. I 
question much whether it were not better wholly to dispense with the situation 
of commander-in-chicf, resting its functions in the governor-general, than to 
appoint individuals, from time to time, with no other object in view than be- 
stowing a comfortable sinecure on the needy aristocracy in England. 

Second, I would suggest that the adjutancy of the corps he held in rotation 
by all the subaltern officers, for a period of three months each, rather than 
permanently by one. The authority of the adjutant, under the present system, 
viewed as it is by the sepahees, is calculated to weaken that of the other 
officers. A particular officer is selected for the situation, to whom they are 
taught to look up, and whose sanction they hold paramount. This 1 do not 
mean to say would induce any open or direct act of disrespect towards the 
captain in command, or officer in charge of the company; but it must, I aver, 
in its secret influence, considerably diminish their authority. If, for instance, 
the orders of the captain came in direct contravention to those of the adjutant 
(1 care not how trivial the case), the sepahec would, in all probability, consider 
the mandate of the latter his guide. In certain cases, viz, when the adjutant 
were made the immediate channel of the commanding officer, he would do 
right; but the directions of the adjutant do not invariably emanate from the 
commanding officer, and it is the preference shewn on these occasions of which 
I complain, as tending to diminish that authority which the officer in com- 
mand or charge of a company should maintain, and that respect with which 
the sepahee should be inspired. We should also bear in mind that, though it 
generally happens that the adjutancy is bestowed on a smart and attentive man, 
it may happen that he is both a vulgar and an arrogant one, who, feeling himself 
exalted to a situation of some responsibility, and conscious of being protected 
by his superiors, exercises his priwcr, painful and mortifying in a high degree, 
towards the other officers generally. Now, were the plan I suggest adopted, 
not only would this evil be entirely obviated, but a greater degree of efficiency 
would in a short time be observable in the officers of our native army. Every 
officer would then possess the same opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with his duties ; and, what is most desirable, every officer would then feel more 
pride, than at present, in the performance of them. Last, but not least, on 
this head, I nm convinced that the constant intercourse of a commander with 
one particular officer is extremely prejudicial to the harmony of a corps — 
prone as we are unconsciously to adopt the prejudices and dislikes of those 
about us, especially when they relieve us from labour and responsibility. An 
indolent commanding officer and a smart adjutant are generally on the best 
terms, as must be well known to all w'ho have been long connected with our 
Indian army. Hence it is, that a greater degree of merit has sometimes been 
awarded to an adjutant than, strictl}^ speaking, he deserved. 

Third, I now come to another, and, I think, a very desirable innovation — that 
of introducing exchanges in our native army, with the exception of purchase or 
rccciving-nioncy. A simple exchange between two officers, holding exactly 
the same place and the same grade, is all that is necessary, and all that should 
be tolerated. At present, an individual is constrained to live among those 
whom he dislikes, frequently too in the most insulated situations, or to resign 
a service in which he has spent many years of his life. It happens, not only 
in India but in life generally, that a man may be liked by one set of men and 
detested by another. Too great a facility of combination evidently now 
exists in a system rot allowing exchanges ; and it is, in every point of view. 
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desirable that an officer, in the predicament alluded to^ should know that it is 
in his power to alter his situation ; and the very circumstance of such an alter- 
native existing, would in some cases tend considerably to check that spirit of 
hostile combination, which occasionally manifests itself, from the knowledge of 
its absolute futility in respect to any advantage accruing from the removal of 
the obnoxious individual. Promotion being necessarily slow in our Indian 
army, the prospect of a step is very enlivening, and though some may give 
themselves credit for being actuated by less selfish motives in their endeavours 
to ruin a brother officer, yet this is their principal motive. The system of 
exchange in the native army is, I am aware, liable to two objections; first, its 
interfering with that fair understanding, between the Court of Directors and 
their officers, that their promotion shall not in any way be impeded, and that 
it might, in some cases, have this effect ; as, for instance, a sickly man might 
exchange with a healthy one, and thus disappoint those from whom the former 
was removed. Secondly, that the frequency of the exchanges might prove a 
serious interruption to the service. But these objections cannot be put in 
competition with the evil of constraining an individual to live among those 
whom he dislikes, and the inconvenience resulting from constant litigations 
and references to head-quarters. 

I should now wish to add a few remarks on the evil results of placing a man 
in command of the regiment, in which he has gone through the subordinate 
grades of his military career. In the first place, the degree of intimacy which 
has subsisted between him and those below him, must, more or less, with very 
few exceptions, impair his authority. The more amiable and companionable 
his character may formerly have been held, the more likely is his public con- 
duct, as a commanding officer, to be misconstrued. If he draws a stronger 
line in social intercourse than formerly (and it is highly necessary that he 
should do so), it is designated assumption, and imputed to weakness and arro- 
gance ; and if he maintains an opposite line of conduct, some individual is 
almost certain of occasionally trifling with his feelings, which obliges him to 
adopt, not a middle, but an extreme measure. 

I can hardly call to mind a solitary instance, in which it did not produce 
these consequences. On the other hand, if it should so happen that he may 
have been a man disliked by his juvenile associates, how probable i.s it that 
early prejudices or early feuds may influence his conduct in its various rela- 
tions with the officers, selection for commands, or recommending for regimen- 
tal or other staff situations ! Whereas, if he be nominated to the command of 
a corps, in which he has not contracted cither intimacies or prejudices, the 
exercise of his authority becomes a comparatively easy task, and he can main- 
tain his authority without either giving offence by a marked austere deport- 
ment, or subjecting himself to improper familiarities on the score of former 
intimacies. 

That the frequent misunderstandings and appeals to courts-martial arise from 
these causes, I feel convinced, though I submit my opinions with deference to 
the mature judgment of more experienced men. By the adoption of the pro- 
posed alterations, a rapid improvement would, 1 predict, follow ; and the 
Bengal army would be, in a very short time, in a better state of discipline, and 
more prepared to meet a Russian foe, in the event of any hostile intentions 
on the part of that power. 

Your obedient Servant, 

A Friend to the Indian Army. 
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THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

The discriminating duties on East>India sugars arc, it appears, not to 
be repealed or modified. This resolution on the part of the present govern- 
ment, .whigh is at variance with a distinct understanding, if not a positive 
pledge, can be defended only upon the grounds of principle, policy, or 
justice. Let us examine them in order. 

The first is expressly disclaimed. The principle of discriminating duties 
is now universally scouted and ridiculed. To attempt to defend, on prin- 
ciple, discriminating duties,*' said the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 
in the debate on the subject of the East-India sugar duties, on the 20tli 
.fune, ^Ms a task which I will not undertake." The principle being thus 
abandoned, let us inquire how far policy sanctions discriminating duties on 
East-lndian produce, which are indefensible on principle. We will con- 
sider the question with reference to England and to India. 

Now, as to the policy with reference to the mother-country, it must be 
too evident to require a moment’s reflection, that the effect of discriminating 
or protecting duties, which exclude a portion of any given commodity from 
the home-market, in order that another portion may not be exposed to com- 
petition, must be to compel the consumers of that commodity to pay an 
artificial or a monopoly price for it. Protecting duties would be ineflicacious 
and useless if they had not that effect; they are always imposed in order 
to produce that effect, and no other. I’his it is, in fact, which renders them 
so objectionable on principle. 'Po the British consumers of sugar, therefore, 
the policy of these unequal duties is palpably mischievous, inasmuch as they 
inflict upon them a tax, and a lax not upon a luxury, but upon a very 
necessary commodity. Nor are such duties politic, considered merely in a 
fiscal view. It is obvious that, if the duties on Ea'<t-lndia sugars were 
reduced to the rate imposed on sugars from the West-Indics, and no more 
of the article were consumed here than at present, the revenue derived from 
it would still be the same. But there is no maxim in political finance more 
generally recognized, than that diminution of duty, or of price, stimulates 
consumption, and makes the revenue more productive. 

We can hardly discuss the question of policy with seriousness as regards 
1 ndia ; for not only are these duties open to all the ordinary objections which 
lie against a scheme which strikes at the root of the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of that country, but they directly tend to limit the means 
of India to remit to England the funds required for its government. It is 
true that Mr. Grant, with a singular disregard of the interests of British 
India, speculated upon a mode of remittance which would render the encou- 
ragement of Indian agriculture superfluous for that purpose. In his letter, 
of the 12th February 1833, he says : Before 1 quit the immediate subject 
of the China trade, 1 must observe that, even supposing the direct trade 
between England and China not to be extended in the degree which has 
hitherto been anticipated by many well-informed and enlightened men, there 
is yet another very important branch of commerce which the opening of 
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China is likely considerably to advance and extend, namely, the trade be- 
tween that country and British India : and just in proportion as that trade 
may be extended, and as remittances through the medium of it, from India 
to England, may be facilitated, the prosperity of the former country, and 
its value as a customer to the latter, must be enhanced. The commercial 
dealings of the three countries are, indeed, so closely connected, tiiat any 
view of the question relative to China which excludes the consideration of 
India, must be essentially defective. Now, in India, we have found an 
abundant demand for British staples. That which is wanted is a corres- 
ponding return ; and should this be more extensively furnished through the 
medium of the China trade, the interests of England would be materially 
promoted, even though the amount of British imports into China remained 
the same.*' Mr. Grant here supposes that India will be a customer to 
England, and enabled to remit three millions sterling thither, by means of 
her commerce with Cliina, without rendering it obligatory on England to 
relax her interdict upon Indian raw produce: one of those specious but hol- 
low devices which, in that celebrated letter, arc employed to make the 
worse appear the better reason.** But, supposing this anticipation to be as 
just as it is imaginary, it is avowedly a palliative of a positive evil, not a 
recommendation of a systematic exclusion of India return-produce from the 
home-market. 

And now with respect to the justice of these unequal duties. Ti has long 
been the secret, or the accidental, and is now the avowed, object of this 
country to discourage the manufactures of British India, and to direct its 
population to agricultural views and eniploymenis. With what shadow of 
justice, then, can we continue to burthen one of the most important of its 
agricultural productions with an unequal import duty ? By tlie present 
charter, India is not permitted to lean on England for financial aid,** and 
is required to disburse an annual charge of £<>30,000 to the proprietors of 
East-India Stock, an outlay witiiout any rctuin. Is it just, then, to say, 
** although you must defray all your own expenditure, and indemnify the 
Company for the loss of their commerce, you shall not be placed, in respect 
to your imports into England, on the same footing as other British depen- 
dencies ?’* The manufactures and commodities of Britain arc admitted into 
the ports of India, cither free of duty, or subject to duties little more than 
nominal; where is the justice, then, of refusing to admit Indian products 
into this country, — not upon reciprocal terms, for that is not asked, but 
— at the same duties imposed upon the same products from the Wcst-Indics ? 

It is almost superfluous to urge these arguments even so succinctly as we 
have done, because they are not only obvious, but are never denied ; yet 
the right continues to be, on some pretence or other, withheld. I'he political 
position of India is so peculiar, that it has no direct bearing on the govern- 
ment at home ; any injustice done to it must be endured with patience, and we 
suppose that, until it is perfectly convenient to the government and to the 
West-1 ndia interest that these discriminating duties should be abandoned, 
they will continue to disgrace our statute book, in spite of tlieir incompati- 
bility with principle, policy, and justice. 
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DR. MORRISON. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

It is not my wish to trespass on your readers, in reply to a Chinese Student 
(p. 127), by any further observations respecting tbe Chinese library of the late Dr. 
Morrison* as;it is improbable that further discussion would materially subserve any of 
the interests eoiiiicctcd with the subject. 

But there are other points referred to by your correspondent, on which I will again 
crave indulgence ; and particularly on the question respecting the tables of Chinese 
chronology, given in the “ View of China, for Philological Purposes.** On that 
subject, I venture again to appeal from the dictum of an European critic, brought for- 
ward, as 1 conceived it to have been, altogether nimeeessurily, to judges, who, having 
been in or connected with China, would, as I still believe, be found to possess myre 
ample means for investigation, and be less induenced by pre-conccivcd opinion or per- 
sonal feeling, than that writer evidently was. 

This mode of appeal, I am now told, is ‘‘ ver?/ Chinese indee.dy'* and that ** Euro- 
peans arc not accustomed to look with quite such philosophic contempt on the whole 
literature of their quarter of the world.’* 

I cannot suspect your correspondent of having designed any compliment to the 
Chinese by this remark, but, should it hereafter be admitted, as it probably will, that 
(leaving European literature, properly so called, to take care of itself) a question res- 
pecting Chinese chronology may properly be appealed to that ]»art of the vvorUl where 
the most ample means for its elucidation exist, your correspondent must perceive that 
he will, in that ease, have ]mitl uii undesigned compliment to the Chinese, by 
ascribing, exclusively or par excellence^ to them a conduct quite judicious and correct. 

The chronological tables in quostiou, it must be recollected, were compiled by Dr. 
Morrison in China, and from Chinese authorities^ of which the author 1ms given the 
following plain statement in his Introduction : — 

“ The following chronological table of the reigns of the Chinese emperors is from a 
comparison of the following historical works. 1st. T'huruj^kcm-kang-mTih^ in 100 
volumes, by Choo-foo-tsze, tlic celebrated commentator on the four books; gd. Vrh» 
shih-ijih-shCf ‘the twcnty-onc historians,’ in 282 volumes; and; 3d, A’^angdiUen^ 
hu'uy-iscuen, in 34' volumes, by Eung-cliow. Also, from a table of the cycles, pub- 
lished by imperial authority, entitled, San~yucn-hed~tsze : a chronological table called 
iJca-tae-he-nccn-pccfi-lan, that which is here followed ; in these there are slight dis~ 
crepancics, which it is not the object of this table to endeavour to adjust,*^ 

in a subsequent page of bis Introduction, he assigns, as a reason for commencing 
his tables with the present date, and ascending to antiquity, that ** we arc too apt to 
consider given periods of high antiquity as fixed with absolute certainty^ when they are 
only probable. 

Having thus introduced, with ample prefatory cautions and admissions, thechrono* 
logical portion of a volume which also includes geography, government, and statistics. 
Dr. Morrison lays before his readers a series of the Chinese emperors, under their 
several dynasties, giving the name of each in Chinese and English characters, the 
reported or computed duration of each reign, and the probable date of its termination. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a work, the fruit of no inconsiderable intellectual 
labour and research, put forth with less of dogmatism or ostentation, or with a more 
apparent and unaifected sense and acknowledgment of the difficulties connected with 
the subject. In this respect, it is the perfect contrast of that to which it has been 
opposed. 

Not were these difficulties confined to the tracing the Chinese dynasties Uirough 
Chinese history; but, in comparing the Chinese chronology with that which is com- 
monly called European, Dr. Morrison had further to enc9antcr the unsettled state of 
the latter, which he knew, and wliich most reading men also know, had not. and still 
has not, been adjusted to the full and entire satisfaction of all those who have em 
ployed time and talent in historical investigation. 
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Dr. Morrison, 


Under tliese circumsttincei;, it appeared to me just and reasonable to continue to 
attacli that degree of credit to Dr. Morrison's chronological table which he had claimed 
for it ; viz, that it was probable, notwithstanding nny wliolesnle charge against it, that 
it vrsLS ^fallacious. 

And here this question might have rested, had not reference been made, in support 
of your correspondent's views, to the liev. Charles Gutzlaff, a Prussian missionary in 
China, who, in the first of his two volumes, entitled A Sketch of Chinese History," 
published in London in 1834i, has given to the w^orld a Chinese chronology, which ho 
introduces by an acknowledgment of the difficulties connected with the subject, similar 
to that made by Dr. Morrison. “ Not only," says Mr. GutzlafT, “is the fabulous 
part of the Chinese history very uncertain, but even the two first dynasties. Ilea and 
Shang, labour under great difficulties, which never have been entirely removed and, 
after premising that he dates “ the authentic history of China from Confucius, 
550 B.C.,** he adds, that, to prevent confusion, he hud adopted for the reigns of the 
Ilea and Shang emperors, “ the dates which Chinese historians have assigned, and 
which some of their translators consider incontrovertible." 

Referring to the chronology of Mr. Gutzlaff, your correspondent distinctly and 
emphaficalb/ asserts (p. 120), that “ Gutzlaff’s Chinese chronology from Mur rl- 

son's from beginning to end, and, as far as Klaproth's goes, agrees with Klaproth 
and, on the same page, your correspondent favours us witli a translation of Klaproth's 
declaration, which is, that Morrison, “ in his comparative chronology with the Euro- 
pean era, is thoroughly and completely false, and only correct from 1572 down to our 
own times." 

Now receiving Mr. Gutzlaff as an authority, to the extent to whieh lie is here 
quoted, 1 am under the necessity of refuting your correspondent's statements by re- 
ferring such of your readers as feel any interest in the question to the works them- 
selves; on examining >vhich, they will find that GutzlalT actually corroborates Morri- 
son's chronology during scr>eral centuries of that part oj it which Klaproth had pronounced 
thoroughly and completely fnhui.nwd. that (iiitzlaff r/ocs not agree with Morrison from 
1572 downwards, although Klaproth had admiUed that purl of the hitter's statement was 
correct. 

The following tabic shows Gutzlaff and Morrison in agreement, where Klaproth 
had stated Morrison to be in error. 

Gutzlaff, it must be observed, states the commencement of each reign, and Morri- 
son the probable termination of it. 

Christian Era. 


Southern Sang Dynasty, 

Reign commenced. 
Gutzlaff. 


Kin-tsung 

Kuou-tsung A.D. 1127 

Heaou-tsung and Kwang-tsung between 11G3 

Ning-tsung A.D. 1H)5 

Lc-tsung 1225 

Too-tsung I2G5 

King-tsung 1275 

Twan-tsung 1277 

Tc-ping 1278 


Reign ended. 

Morribon. 

A.D. 1127 
11G3 
and 1 1 95 
A.D. J225 
12G5 
1275 
1277 
1279 
1281 


Chow Dyna.sty. 


Before the Advent of Jesus Christ. 


Seaiig-wang 


King-wang 

618 

Kwang-wang 

612 

Ting-wang 

606 

Keen-wang 


Ling-wang 

571 


B.C. 618 
612 
GOG 
585 
571 
541 ^ 
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King-wang 

Dr. MorrtsOn. 


King-wang 


475 

Yuen-wang 



Ching-ting-wang. 


441 

Kaou-wang 


425 

Wei-lee -wang .... 



Gan-wang 



Lh'S-wang 



H($en-wang 


315 

The following table shews Gutzlaff and Morrison at variance by one, and. 

instance, by two years, where Klaproth had admitted the latter to be correct. 


Ming Dgnasty, 

Reign commenced. 

Reign ended. 


Gutzlaff. 

Morrlzon. 

Muh-tsung 


.... A.D. 1571 

Shin-tsung 


1619 

Kwang-tsung ...., 


1620 

He-tsung 


1627 

Tsung-ching .... 


1643 

Shun-chc 

7a- Tiing Dynasty. 

.... 1661 

Kang-he 

1662 

1722 

Yung-ching .* .... 


1735 

Keen -lung 


1795 

Kea-king 


— 


In other parts of these chronologies, the amount of difference or discrepancy 
between them is often very small. It is, at the date of the birth of our Saviour, 
between four and five years, being about the difference which has long existed between 
two sets of chronological calculations well known in Europe. 

As I have been led in the examination of this subject thus far, will you allow me 
to refer to a Chinese chronologist, of an older date than either Morrison or Gutzlaff, 
who, as far as he goes, corroborates Morrison where Gutzlaff has corroborated him, 
and differs, where Gutzlaff differs, so exactly as to lead to the very probable surmise, 
and, indeed, to the certain conclusion, that Gutzlaff, who does not himself pretend 
to have examined the Chinese authorities, has merely copied this writer’s dates? 

The work to which I refer is a treatise, in French, on the earlier chronology of 
Chinese history ; that is, of the period before the birth of our Saviour, which was 
written at Pekin, in the year 1749, by P^re Gaubil, missionary to China, and pub- 
lished at Paris, A.D. 1814, edited by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

In the first part of this w'ork, M. Gaubil gives that which he considers the most 
approved or authentic chronology of China, for the period prior to the Christian era. 
In the second part, he reports the opinions, accompanied by statements, of otlier 
Chinese authorities, who record the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their 
reigns, with variations amounting, at the more remote period, to more than two cen- 
turies. 

As both M. Gaubil's table and that of Dr. Morrison were compiled in China, 
from Chinese authorities, by Europeans, who were known to be skilled in the lan- 
guage and literature of China, and who refer to their Chinese authorities, both their 
discrepancies and .their agreements are important ; the former proving that there is a 
great want of accordance in those evidencess of past events in China, on which they 
respectively relied for information ; and the latter, the general accuracy, according to 
Chinese autliorities, of that outline of Chinese chronology which is preserved in both 
works. The most important difference between Pdre Gaubil and Dr. Morrison, is a 
Aaiat.Journ.K.S.Vot..n.liom. 2 1 -' 
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difFerenee of ten yean, which runs from the seventh century before Christ to the 
twentieth. This discrepancy is uniform, and may, or may not be, attributable to one 
of the translators. The other discrepancies, which are more considerable as they ap- 
proach remote antiquity, may be ascribed to other causes. P^e Gaubil and Dr. Mor- 
rison, nevertheless, bear the same testimony respecting the obscure and fabulous 
periods. 

Upon a review of the whole subject, and with reference to the agreements and dis- 
agreements of the several chronological tables above referred to, 1 trust I shall be 
pardoned if -J again express a full conviction, that justice requires the friends of his- 
torical truth to look towards China, where questions of this kind possess a practical 
as well as a speculative value, for a more full elucidation of the matter in dispute : 
and I entertain a hope that the son of the late Dr. Morrison, whose known skill as a 
Chinese scholar has recommended him for his father’s appointments, and who is in 
possession of his father*s MSS., will, at no very distant date, favour the world with 
a new edition of the chronological tables, containing such corrections, if any, as may 
be suggested by better information. 

The other points which have been referred to by your Correspondent, require but 
little notice. The Japanese translation of the Dictionary is a question of fact, resting 
on evidence which I cannot doubt; and there, with your permission, I will leave it. 

Dr. Morrison’s description of the second volume of his second part, is also such 
as I have no reason to believe he would have altered ; because, referring again to the 
books, your readers will find that that volume contains, on 300 pages, a synopsis of 
the various forms of the Chinese characters, arranged according to their sounds, with- 
out the least reference to ideal connexion, under the letters of the English alphabet. 

On the only remaining point, upon which your correspondent rather extends his 
observations, apparently attaching to it considerable importance, I must observe, that 
the mere publication of De Guignes's work, imperfect as it was, in 161.3> in Europe, 
two years prior to the appearance of Morrison’s first volume, in 1815, in China, 
would not have proved, even had they resembled each other more than they do, that 
Dr. Morrison was not entitled to that which I designed to claim for him-^the credit of 
having invented improved and more ample means, by which the Chinese language 
was made accessible to Europeans : because Dr. Morrison had certainly formed his 
comprehensive plan in 1807, and was from that date, as he frequently stated to his 
European correspondents, ** filling up the outline.” 

It is, however, frankly admitted, that, with more time for the examination of dates 
and authorities, the fact might and would have been more fully and correctly stated. 

I have now only to express my regret that this letter should have extended to so 
great a length, and to apologize for the consequent trespass on the attention of your 
readers. 

Thomas Fisher. 

We have taken no part in this controversy, whatever our private opinion may 
be, but have left the respective parties to state tlieir own coses. Here, however, we 
think it desirable that the controversy should terminate.^EDixOR. 
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VON HAMMER'S HISTORY OF THE ASSASSINS.* 

The most superficial reader of the history of the Middle Ages is not 
unacquainted with the Order of the Assassins, and its chief, the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It was not, however, till the origin and transactions of 
this extraordinary sect had been investigated by the learning and research 
of that highly-gifted Orientalist, the Ritter Von Hammer, who has gleaned 
with industry the pages of European and Asiatic writers, that its history 
acquired an exact and authentic character. The work of M. de Hammer 
has recently been very respectably translated by Dr. Wood. 

The Order of the Assassins was a branch of the great sect of Ismael- 
ites, so called from Ismael ben Jafer, the Seventh Imam.” The eso- 
teric doctrines of Ismaelism received a new and dangerous tincture from 
Abdallah ben Maimun, whose object was to undermine in secret the reli- 
gion of Islam, with the view of attaining political authority. He divided 
liis mysterious tenets into seven heads or degrees, which were imparted 
gradually ; the last inculcated the vanity of all religion. They were spread 
by means of daiSy or emissaries, one of whom initiated Ahmed ben Eshaas, 
surnamed Karmaihy who became leader of the Karmathites, a band of 
sanguinary infidels, who despised the secret process of ben Maimun, and 
whose desperate atrocities and resolution of religion into policy, threat- 
ened Islam ism, and in fact every faith, with extermination. 

In A. II. 297, (a. d. 909) a dai, or missionary, of the sect of Abdallah, 
pretending a descent from Ismael ben Jafer, succeeded in seating himself 
on the throne of Africa, under the name of Obeydallah Mehdi, and be- 
came the founder of the Egyptian khalifs, known by the name of Fati- 
niites. The tenets of tlie sect, which combined politics and religion, were 
disseminated, with great advantage to the Fatimite princes, throughout the 
Mahomedan world ; and a daiy named Hassan ben Sabah Haniairi, the 
son of Ali, a Shyite, founded a new sect, that of the Eastern Ismaelites, 
or Assassins. 

Hassan was placed by his father under the tuition of a celebrated doctor 
of the Soonnuy named Mowafek Nishaburi, where he had as fellow-pupils, 
Omar Khaim, afterwards celebrated as an astronomer and poet, and Nisam- 
ulmulk, subsequently grand-vizier under three of the Seljukide sultans. 
The ambition of Hassan manifested itself in early years. He united with 
his fellow-pupils in a bond to share their future fortunes. When Nisam 
became vizier, Hassan claimed from him the fulfilment of his obligation, 
and was invested by the vizier with titles and revenues. He treacherously 
endeavoured to undermine the credit of his benefactor with the sultan ; but, 
failing, retired from court. One day, he concluded his complaints against 
the sultan and vizier, by observing that, if he had had at his bidding but two 
devoted friends, he would soon have overturned the power of both. These 
remarkable words,” says M. von Hammer, unveil the profound and ex- 

* The History of the AwaBMiiB ; derived from Oriental Sources. By the Chevalier Joseph Von 
Hammer. Translated from the German. By Oswald Charles Wood, M. D. London, 1835. Smith 
and Elder. 
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tensive plans of the founder of the Assassins, who already contemplated 
the ruin of kings and ministers : the canon of the whole policy of this order 
of murderers is comprised in them/* 

During the stormy reigns of the early Seljukide princes, Hassan Sabah 
was occupied in laying the foundation of his power. The dais of the 
Egyptian khalif, Mostansur, pervaded Asia, in order to gain proselytes to 
infidelity and revolt, and by one of them, Hassan was initiated, and be- 
came a missionary and teacher of Atheism himself. He set out from 
Persia, whither he had retired from the court of sultan Malek, to Egypt, 
and was received by the khalif with the distinction to which his talents and 
fame entitled him. Hassan took part immediately in the political intrigues 
of the court; he was involved in a quarrel with the commander-in-chief, by 
whose influence he was thrown into prison, and thence shipped off to Africa. 
While on board the vessel, a storm arose; but Hassan boldly claimed 
supernatural protection from peril, and defied the terrors of the storm. The 
vessel was driven from her course towards Syria, where Hassan landed, and 
proceeded to preach his doctrine throughout that country, Bagdad, Persia, 
and the adjoining provinces. 

Having matured his plans, he now fixed upon the impregnable fortress 
of Alamut, 50°. 30' E. long. 36° N . lat, as the central point or pivot of 
his power. He had previously sent thither a trusty and skilful dai, to invite 
the inhabitants secretly to swear fealty to Mostansur, and most of them had 
done so; and Hassan, partly by stratagem, partly by force, obtained posses- 
sion of the castle of Alamut, in the year of the Hejira 483, a.d.1090. 
** Long experience and extensive knowledge of mankind, profound study of 
politics and history, had taught the son of Sabah, that an atheistical and 
immoral system was more calculated to accomplish the ruin than the esta- 
blishment of dynasties, and the confusion rather than the order of states ; 
that lawlessness may be the canon of the ruler, but ought never to be the 
code of the subject ; that the many are only held together by the bridle 
of the law, and that morality and religion are the best sureties of the 
obedience of nations and the security of princes.** We have seen this 
maxim acted upon with success in modern times. 

Hassan now began to lay the foundation of his own political power, 
though ostensibly acting as a dai^ or nuncio, of the Egyptian khalif. The 
possession of the castle of Alamut gave him a command over the whole 
district of Rudbar, in which mountainous district it was situated, and whilst 
he was busied in framing the basis of his religious and political system, he 
did not neglect the cultivation of the soil, and the rearing of supplies. The 
ground- work of his system was the maxim, Nothing is true and all is 
allowed which was, however, imparted to but few, and concealed under 
the veil of austere piety. Hitherto, the Ismaelites had only two orders 
or classes, the dais, or emissaries ; and the rejiks, or fellows, who were 
persons initiated into the secret doctrines. Hassan now found it expe- 
dient to add a third, consisting of active agents and blind fanatics, who 
would become ready tools in the hands of their superiors : these were called 
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fedavee^ or * self-devoted.* Habited in the hues of innocence and blood, 
(white robes and red turbans, boots, or girdles), and of pure devotion and 
murder, armed with daggers, constantly at the service of the grand-master, 
they formed his guard, the executioners of his deadly orders, the sangui- 
nary .tools of the ambition and revenge of the Order of Assassins.’* The 
grand-master was called Sidna^ * our lord ;* and commonly Sheikh al 
Jebel, * Old Man or Supreme Master of the Mountain,' because the order 
always possessed themselves of castles in the mountainous regions of Irak, 
Kuhistan, and Syria. He was neither king nor prince, in the usual sense 
of the terms ; but had the title of sheikh^ which implies both ^ elder’ and 
Mord.** 

The flat part of a country is always commanded by the more mountainous, 
and the latter by the fortresses scattered through it. To become masters of 
these by stratagem or force, and to awe princes either by fraud or fear, and to 
arm the murderer’s hand against the enemies of the order, was the political 
maxim of the Assassins. Their internal safety was secured by the strict ob- 
servance of religious ordinances ; their external, by fortresses and the poinard. 
From the proper subjects of the order, or the profane, was only expected the 
fulfilment of the duties of Islamism, even of the most austere, such as refrain- 
ing from wine and music : from the devoted satellites was demanded blind sub- 
jection and the faithful use of their daggers. The emissaries, or initiated, 
worked with their heads, and led the arms in execution of the orders of the 
Sheikh, who, in the centre of his sovereignty, tranquilly directed, like an 
animating soul, their hearts and poinards to the accomplishment of his ambi- 
tious projects. 

Immediately under him, the grand-master, stood the Dailkebir, grand re- 
cruiters or grand-priors, his lieutenants in the three provinces to which the 
power of the order extended, namely, Jebal, Kuhistan, and Syria. Beneath 
them, were the Dai, or religious nuncios, and political emissaries in ordinary, 
as initiated masters. The fellows (Refik) were those who were advancing to 
the mastership, through the several grades of initiation into the secret doctrine. 
The guards of the order, the warriors, were the devoted murderers (Fedavie), 
and the Lassik (aspirants) seem to have been the novices or lay-brethren. Be- 
sides this seven-fold gradation from Sheikh (grand-master), Dailkebir (grand- 
prior), Dai (master), Reifik (fellows), Fedavie (agents), Lassik (lay-brothers), 
down to the profane or the people, there was also another seven-fold gradation 
of the spiritual hierarchy, who applied themselves exclusively to the before- 
mentioned doctrine of the Ismailis concerning the seven speaking and seven 
mute imams, and belonged more properly to the theoretical frame-work of the 
schism, than to the destruction of political powers. 

Sultan Malek soon saw the consequences likely to result from Hassan's 
possession of Alamut, and endeavoured to dislodge him. The * devoted’ 
soon disposed of the vizier, Nisamulmulk; so that one of his early friends 
was the first victim of Hassan’s atrocious policy. The sultan, Malek, 
shortly after died, not without suspicion of poison administered by some 
of the secret agents of Hassan Sabah. 

The Assassins were now generally regarded as without the pale of the 
law, and the Ismaelites in general were involved in the same sentence,' and 

• D'Hcxbelot erroneouBly repmeuts the Assaselns S8 % dynuty of princoe. 
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anatheoiatiated io fetwan and judgments against the Mulahid^ or * im- 
pious/ Retaliation, however, only stimulated the malice, and provoked 
the revenge, of the new sectaries, and their daggers were directed against 
personages of the highest rank. The civil wars amongst the Mahomedan 
princes facilitated the views of Hassan, whose partisans continued to acquire 
fortresses even in the heart of Persia, and at Ispahan itself. 

When the Crusaders invaded Syria, the Assassins were perpetrating their 
murders, and extending their possessions in that country ; and the historians 
of tlie Crusades have recorded some extraordinary details respecting them, 
which afforded, indeed, till a comparatively late period, the only popular 
account of these desperadoes. 

Hassan Sabah died, A.H. /)18 (A.D. 1124), of old age, after a blood- 
stained reign, as grand- master, of thirty-five years, during which he never 
once quitted the castle of Alamut, and removed not more than twice 
from his chamber to the terrace. Immovable in one spot, and per- 
sisting in one plan, he meditated the revolutions of empires by carnage 
and rebellion, or wrote rules for his order, and the catechism of the secret 
doctrine of libertinism and impiety.*' He bequeathed his authority jointly 
to two of his daiSy Kia Busurg-amid, of the castle of Lamin, and Abu 
Ali, of Kaswin, dividing the government between them in such a manner, 
that the latter w^as invested with the external command and civil administra- 
tion, and Busurg-amid, as proper grand-master, with the supreme spiritual 
power and government of the order. 

The new Sheikh pursued the same sanguinary policy as his predecessor; 
the most illustrious of his enemies fell beneath the daggers of his agents ; ^ 
whilst new castles were taken or built. Some of the princes of the East 
did not scruple to retaliate assassination with assassination, A master and 
fellow were butchered at the court of Mahmud, the sultan of Irak, alter 
kissing the prince's hand, which was visited by an irruption of the assas- 
sins, who carried their murders and devastations to the very gates of 
Kaswin. 

We insert, as a sample of the manner in which the assassinations were 
effected, the account of that of Moin-ed-din, vizier of Sultan Sandjar. The 
ruffian entered his service as a groom; on the vizier going into the stable 
to inspect his horses, the false groom, who was naked, to obviate any sus- 
picion of his being an assassin, caused a horse to rear, whose bridle he held, 
and, on pretence of quieting the animal, seized him by the mane, in which 
he had concealed a dagger, and stabbed the vizier. 

Meanwhile, the power and insolence of the order attained its height in 
Syria ; Banias, the ancient Balanea, was the centre of their authority. The 
Crusaders and the Assassins, both intent upon the same design, the de- 
struction of Islamism, were brought to act in concert. Hugo de Payens, 
the first grand-master of the Templars, seems to have been the principal 
agent in urging Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, to this strange alliance of 
the cross and the dagger.*’ In fulfilment of a treaty, the Christians were 

• " In the Annals of the AiuMlns, * says M. de Hammer, «* ii found the chronological enumeration 
of celebnited men of all nations who hare fallen victlmf.** 
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to obtain, by means of the order, possession of the city of Damascus, in 
exchange for Tyre. But the design was discovered, and the Crusaders, as 
well as the Assassins in the city, were severely handled. 

Kia Busurg, after he had signalized his career by the assassination of the 
Khalifs Abu Al-mansur and Mostarshed, died after a reign of fourteen 
years, and named his son, Mohammed, grand-master ; from this period, 
the succession became hereditary in the family of Busurg-amid. Moham- 
med began with the assassination of the Khali f Rashid, successor of Mos- 
tarshed ; he fell by the poniard of two assassins, who had mingled with 
his retinue. 

Meanwhile, the esoteric doctrines of the order were successfully covered, 
under a veil of piety, from the eyes of the people, who saw, in the nume- 
rous victims of the poniard, only the enemies of religion, whom the ven- 
geance of heaven had visited by the arm of a secret tribunal. The superiors 
of the order did not claim sovereignty in their own name, but in that of 
‘‘ the invisible imam,” of whom they were the apostles, and who was to 
appear, at some future period, to assert a dominion over the earth ; whilst 
they pretended to be strict observers of the rites of Islam. 

Kia Mohammed, who had neither the intellect nor the experience of his 
predecessor, became jealous of his son, Hassan, who was anxious to inno- 
vate in the order as a prophet. Wlien he succeeded to the grand master- 
ship, he determined to preach openly, and in person, the irreprehensibility 
of crime,” Accordingly, in the year 559 (A.D. 11(13), the inhabitants 
of Rudbar were collected in the castle of Alamut, when Hassan ascended 
the mimbarf or pulpit, and, in an obscure and perplexing discourse, 
declared that that was the day of the revelation of the imam that they 
were now released from the obligations of the law, and the burthen of all 
commands and prohibitions. From this day is dated the proper epoch of 
the promulgation of the mulahid^ or ^impious,’ doctrines; and, as the 
Moslems computed their time from the flight of Mahomet, so did the Mulahid 
from the revelation of the imam, whom Hassan proclaimed himself to be, 
and consequently the true successor of the prophet ; pretending he W'as 
descended by blood from the Fatimite khalifs. The pulpits now resounded 
with the name of Hassan instead of that of the Egyptian khalif; and thus 
were the bounds of duty and morals at once and openly violated. Undis* 
mayed, and with heads erect, vice and crime stalked over the ruins of 
religion and social order ; and murder, which had hitherto felled the des- 
tined victims under the mask of blind obedience, and as the executioner of 
a secret tribunal, now raged in indiscriminate massacres !” 

The history of his successors is a series of murders, in which policy ap- 
pears to have sometimes suspended the dagger of the * devoted,' when 
more was expected from the living agency than from the death of the victim. 
The celebrated Salah-ed-din, commonly called Saladin, who had destroyed 
the Fatimite power in Egypt, was the natural enemy of the order, and 
consequently their daggers were incessantly directed against him: he was 
twice wounded in attempts upon his life. 
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The \ssassins« who at first treated and temporised with the Crusaders, a 
sect of the order actually offering to undergo baptism, at length unsheathed 
their daggers against the Christian princes. Two Assassins, disguised as 
monks, stabbed Conrad of Montferrat, Lord of Tyre, in the market-place 
of that city, and both European and Asiatic historians accuse Richard, 
King of England, of being the instigator of this action. M. von Hammer 
gives, we think, too ready credit to this accusation, the proofs of which, 
though undoubtedly strong, are at variance with the generous character of 
the king. 

The blind submission of the fedavee^ or agents of the order, is strikingly 
exemplified in an anecdote of this period. In A.D. ] 194, Henry, Count of 
Champagne, passed, on his journey into Armenia, near the territory of the 
Assassins. The grand-prior invited the count into his fortress, and shewed 
him several castles and lofty turrets. On each look-out, stood two guards in 
white ; and, in order to convince the count what ready instruments of obe- 
dience the order had, the prior gave a signal, and two of the guards 
threw themselves from the top of the tower, and were dashed to pieces. He 
offered, if the count desired it, that all the whites should do the same ! 

Being absolved from all the obligations of Islam, the Assassins rioted in 
enjoyment : at each of the central fortresses, in Persia and Syria, at Ala- 
mut and Massiat, was a luxurious garden, which realized all the sensual 
pleasures of the Moslems’ paradise. Before a youth was initiated in the 
Assassins’ service, he was invited to the table of the grand-master or grand- 
prior, where he was intoxicated with hashish^ an inebriating 

electuary prepared from the leaves of hemp, and then carried into the gar- 
den, which, on awakening, he took for Paradise, everything around him, — 
the bowers of roses, bubbling fountains, ravishing music and black-eyed 
maidens, — confirming his delusion. After tasting these enjoyments, and 
imbibing intoxicating wine from golden goblets, he sunk into a lethargy, 
promoted by opiates, and was transported again to the table of the superior, 
who endeavoured to persuade him that, corporeally, he had not left his side, 
but that spiritually he had been rapt into Paradise, and enjoyed a foretaste 
of the bliss which awaited those who devoted their lives to the service of 
the order. 

The Baron de Sacy and other Oriental scholars deduce the name of the 
order, or rather of their agents, called in Arabic Hashashtn, latinized 
by western writers of the Middle Age into Assassim\ and adopted by 
modem languages, from the intoxicating liquor, hashish, used in the way 
already mentioned, and also to stimulate the devoted to their dreadful ofiice. 
Others assert that the term is the plural of hassas, a * nocturnal thief.’ 

Jelaleddin, the grandson of Hassan, on obtaining the mastership, abrogated 
what his father and grandfather had done, and stood forward as the restorer 
of Islamism, erecting mosques, re-establishing the call to prayers, and in- 
viting around him imams and readers of the Koran. This recantation M. 
de Hammer imputes to refined hypocrisy, though he admits that no murder 
stains the history of Jelaleddin’s reign, which lasted twelve years. Under 
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his son, Mohammed, the order relapsed into their habits of impiety and 
crime. He died by poison, and murder began to rage amongst these mis- 
creants themselves. Their crimes, which had had almost free scope for 170 
years, at length were closed, in the reign of the last grand-master, Rokn- 
ed-din Kharshah, by Mangu Khan, the Mongol conqueror, who, at the 
entrearty of the klialif of Bagdad, sent his brother Hulaku, who marched 
from Kara-kurum, in A.D. 12.^3. By the treachery of an adviser, and the 
perseverance of Hulaku, Rokn-ed-din was induced to make his submission 
to the khan. The castles of the Assassins, which surrendered by direction 
of the captive grand-master, were demolished, and their treasures seized. 
The fortress of Alamut stood out for a day or two, but at length submit- 
ted, and the armies of the order were scattered and annihilated. The 
weak Kokn-ed-din was suffered to live till the whole of the possessions of 
the order were surrendered ; when he was put to death (A.D. 1257) on 
the banks of the Oxus. All his family shared the same fate, and Mangu 
gave orders that the Ismaclites, without distinction of sex or age, should 
be exterminated : an order which was executed without compunction. The 
crime had been terrible, but no less terrible was the punishment.*' 

The grand-prior of Syria refused to obey the grand- master’s orders to 
submit, and the Mongols were too distant to enforce them ; but here we may 
properly terminate the history of the Assassins, though M. de Hammer 
continues to trace the lingering authority of the remnant till their complete 
annihilation as a power. Remains of the Ismaelitcs still exist in Persia and 
Syria, but merely as one of the many sects and heresies of Islamism, with- 
out means or desire to attain their former importance. 


ANECDOTE FROM ARABIAN HISTORY. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 

When the Sultan Mahmud Sabaktagin ascended the throne of Ghazni, he 
unfortunately chose for his ministers a party of crafty and sordid persons, who 
were always oppressing the people for their own advantage ; and would daily 
propose some new scheme of cruelty and oppression. One among their 
many devices was to persuade the king that his brother, who had preceded 
him, had distributed above seventy millions of dirhems among his troops and 
dependents, and all for the purpose of engaging them to oppose his Majesty’s 
just pretensions : that this money, moreover, was a part of his lawful inhe- 
ritance, of which the brother could not legally dispose, and that he might justly 
call upon every man to refund what he had received. But they engaged the 
sultan to consult his own judgment only, and not to mention the scheme to 
any one. 

To this Mahmud could not entirely agree, as he felt it to be a hazardous 
step. So he sent to take the advice of an old minister, who had been cast into 
prison, and whom he had liberated. The old man highly disapproved of the 
measure, and frankly told him, it would make so many enemies as would be 
his ruin. But the sultan, whose avarice had been excited, desired he would 
take a day to consider of it, and accordingly sent next morning for his answer. A 
Upon which the old man, when he had cleared the room, talked the matter 
over with an old officer called AbG Nosr, and entreated that he would go and 
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state to the sultan the disgrace as well as the danger of the step ; for that he 
had never read in history that any of the caliphs had ever called upon a man 
to restore the presents which had been given by a predecessor. 

Abu Nasr discharged the duty faithfully ; and added, ** It will be easy for 
me to obey your will, for I have spent nothing of the gifts which were made 
me by your brother, but most of the others have spent the money, and dis- 
posed of the other rewards which he bestowed on them. You must confiscate 
all they have.” The sultan, however, was resolute ; so Abu Nasr sent to 
the treasurers and desired they would give him an account of all that he had 
ever received from the late sultan, and next morning the whole amount was 
duly paid back. This gave Mahmud so much, that he ordered similar accounts 
to be made out in the name of all his brother’s officers, and gave the papers 
to his pernicious advisers. In a short time, couriers were seen galloping in 
every direction with letters of confiscation, and the high roads and the palace- 
gates were thronged with the miserable victims of extortion. 

But the king turned a deaf ear to their complaints, and in consequence he 
was hated at home and despised abroad, and afterwards had reason to repent 
bitterly of the act. The man who had been his chief adviser fell ultimately 
into such misery, that, when he had sold every thing, he was often two or 
three days without food. 


®trigtnal anH 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ro^al Asiatic Society, ^ At the general meeting on the 20th June, the 
Right Hon. the President of the Society took the chair. Several donations 
were laid upon the table, for which the thanks of the Society were ordered to 
be sent to the donors. A communication was read to the meeting from the 
pen of Simon Cassie Chitty, of Ceylon ; an able and indefatigable inquirer 
into matters connected with pursuits of the Society, and a corresponding mem- 
ber. The communication in question was an attempt to trace to their origin 
that curious race of maritime adventurers, the Parawas. It was shewn that 
this tribe had always ranked high among the castes of fishermen resident on the 
Malabar coast, a supremacy which they were mainly enabled to assert by rea- 
son of the power acquired by them as navigators of the Indian Ocean. They 
have been identified by a modern author (the writer of the Historia Ecclesias^ 
iicay published in 1735, at Tranquebar) with the Parvaim of Holy Writ; and 
they are also said to have been famous as navigators in the days of Solomon. 
When the south of India was subdued by the Mahometans, the conquerors 
ejected the Parawas from their fisheries, on which they were re-established by 
the Portuguese. They were subsequently, to the number of 20,000, converted 
to the Catholic faith, but speedily relapsed into paganism. Xavier re-con- 
verted them in 1542, and when the Dutch conquerors of Tuti Corin endea- 
voured to suppress the Roman faith in the Peninsula, they well-nigh pro- 
voked a general insurrection of the Tarawa tribes. That industrious nation is 
now, however, remembered with gratitude and respect, owing to their having 
established a manufactory of cotton-cloth, from which they derived much 
benefit. The whole tribe divides itself into thirteen classes, each of which 
has its own head-man, subject to the predominant government of the Mode- 
liars, of whom, we believe, Simon Casie Chitty himself is one. 

The next meeting will take place on the 6th of July. 
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The East -India United Service Journal and Magazine, Conducted by the Editor of the 
Englishman, Calcutta. 

We have but recently seen a number of this work, which is rising in estimation in 
India, and, as far as a judgment can be formed from a slight acquaintance with its 
character, appears to possess claims to patronage in Europe. It comprehends a con- 
siderable body of matter on military topics, of the miscellaneous complexion so suited to 
modern taste, with selections from the Indian newspapers. 

Journal of a "Residence in China and the Neighbouring Countries, from 1830 to 1833. 

By David Abeel, Missionary of tlie American Board of Missions to South-eastern 

Asia. Revised and Reprinted from the American Edition, with an Introductory 

Essay by the lion, and Rev. Babtist W. Noel, M. A. London, 18^5. Nisbet 

and Co, 

Mb. Abeel went to Canton as chaplain, with a conditional appointment as missionary 
from the American Board of Missions. He visited some of the islands and continental 
kingdoms of south-eastern Asia — .lava, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, &c. His observa- 
tions, which are given in the form of a journal, w^ere not confined to religious and mis- 
sionary subjects ; he noted whatever he saw which was remarkable, and has incorporated 
in the present work particulars which he collected from others or gleaned from books. 
His sketches of Chinese life at Macao and Canton are amusing. 

Upon the whole, however, we find little in this work which is new, or that called for 
its re-edition in England. The author is a pious man, and seems apprehensive that he 
has devoted too much to secular subjects. 

A Treatise on the Geog^rajrhy and Classification of Animals, By William Swainsok, Esq. 

A.C.G., &c. Being Vol. LXVI, of Dr. Lardner*s ChAmc/ London, 

1 835. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This able treatise places in a prominent light the important results obtained from 
the philosophical investigations which have been applied of late years to the science of 
zoology. 

The laws of geographical distribution of animals constitute a subject of gieat diffi- 
culty, towards the elucidation of which we have scarcely, perhaps, accumulated an 
adequate collection of facts. Mr. Swainson, after a candid examination of the various 
theories, lays down the following propositions ; 1st. that the countries peopled by the 
five recorded varieties of the human species, are likewise inhabited by different races of 
animals, blending into each other at their confines; 2d. that these regions are the true 
zoological divisions of the earth ; 3d. that this progression of animal forms is in unison 
with the first great law of natural arrangement, viz, the gradual amalgamation of the 
parts, and the circularity of the whole.*’ Mr. Swainson then considers in succession 
the five great zoological provinces,— the European, Asiatic, American, South African, 
and Australian. 

In the second part, he treats of the rise and progress of systematic zoology, in which 
he shows the distinction between natural and artificial systems, pointing out the requi- 
sites of a true natural system ; and examines the various systems which have been 
already in vogue, concluding with the natural system of Mac Leay. 

In the third part, Mr. Swainson demonstrates the first principles of natural classifi- 
cation, as contained in the following propositions ; “1st. that every natural series of 
beings, in its progress from a given point, either actually returns, or evinces a tendency 
to return, again to that point, thereby forming a circle ; 2d. the primary circular divi- 
sion of each group are three actually or five apparently ; 3d. the contents of such a cir- 
cular group are symbolically (or analogically) represented by the contents of all other 
circles in the animal kingdom ; 4ib. that these primary divisions of eveiy group are 
cliaracterized by definite pecularities of form, structure, and economy, which, under 
diversified modifications, are uniform throughout the animal kingdom, and are there- 
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fore to be regarded as the primary types o/* nature ; 5lh. that the different ranks or degrees 
of circular groups exhibited in the animal kingdom arc nine in number, each being 
involved within the other.'* These propositions are very fully and scientifically dis- 
cussed. 

The last part is a familiar explanation of the first principles of practical and scientific 
zoology, witli suggestions for a plan of studying the details of each department, the 
latter being conveyed in a familiar ** conversational chapter." 

A more able and compendious treatise on zoology than this, we should be at a loss to 
point out. 

Philanthropic Economy ; or the Philosophy of Ilajtjmiesst practically applied to the Social^ 

Political, and Commercial Relations oj Great Britain, By Mrs. Loudok. London, 

1835. Churton. 

The subject of this work, we are told in tbe preface, is the organization of the social 
and political systems on the plans tlic most conducive to the happiness of all," based on 
the principle of universal good-will. We are persuaded that the fair author of ** First 
Love " has written in a very catholic spirit of benevolence, and wc acknowledge that it 
abounds w'ith sound refieciiuns, admirable sentiments, and many home truths; but as 
an entire system, wc are compelled to say, that it is one of those crude, abstract, im- 
practicable theories, which are not deduced from a profound study of mankind and of 
human societies, but are spun out of the cheap materials collected in the mind of 
novelists. 

A National Church Vindicated, London, 1835. Farbury, Allen, and Co. 

This work consists of two parts, by different writers ; one vindicating a national 
church from the observations contained in the petition of the dissenters of Glasgow to 
Earl Grey, wherein a civil establishment for religion is pronounced injurious to the 
cause of Christianity as well as to the dissenters ; the other demonstrates the necessity of 
a ** legal established national church." 

It is to be feared that, in respect to this question, which is pregnant with mighty 
consequences, the opinions of large masses of the community are so much governed by 
party-feeling, motives of private interest, and antipathy to any thing like religious res- 
traint, that its temperate and fair discussion out of the Legislature is hopeless. ' When- 
ever the question gains a candid hearing, the arguments in this work cannot fail to 
make a deep impression. 

A History of the Germanic Empire, By S. A. Dunham, Esq., LL.D. Vol. III. 

Being Vol. LXVll. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopcedia, London, 1835. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

Wb have before us the conclusion of this elaborate and excellent work. The present 
volume continues the modern history of Germany, political, civil, and religious, from 
the accession of Charles V., in 1519, down to the reign of Leopold II., in 1792, 
including, consequently, the appearance of Luther and tbe details of the Reformation, 
the appearance of the other gicat reformer, Calvin, the character of both, the civil 
wars which followed this event, and the chequered politics of Germany during the last 
three centuries. 

We have had repeated occasion to commend the research and accuracy of Dr. Dun- 
ham, of which this volume contains abundant evidence. 

Miscellanies, By the Author of ** the Sketch-Book." No. II., containing 
and Newstead Abbey. London, 1835. Murray. 

This volume of Mr. Irving's Miscellanies comprises an account of bis visit to Sir 
Walter Scott in 1816, and of a three- weeks' sojourn at the ancestral mansion of the 
late Lord Byron, after it had passed into tbe possession of his lordship's school-fellow 
and friend, Colonel Wildman. 

The recollections of Scott, by such a man as Washington Irving, are delightful. 
Tliere is an evident fidelity in his portrait, and those who were unacquainted with that 
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great writer, and who may have formed an erroneous abstract idea of bis every-day 
character and manners from his works, would be ready, upon looking at it, to 
surrender their false opinion. The description harmonizes perfectly with Wilkie’s pic- 
ture of the Scott family. 

The account of Ncwstead Abbey, and of the associations connected with Byron, is 
likewise full of interest, which is much heightened by the curious history of the 
White Lady,” a young deaf and dumb female, whom a wild enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Byron had brought to reside near the Abbey, in order that she might feast her 
imagination upon its hallowed scenery. The life, character, and hallucinationa of this 
singular woman (whose name w'as Sophia Hyatt), but, above all, the extraordinary 
circumstances attending her death, make up a talc which wc can scarcely persuade our- 
selves is not a mere novel-fiction. 

The Captive, A Talc of the War of Guienne, By the Author of The Pilgrim Bro- 
thers.” Three Vols. London, 1835. Chur ion. 

Tins is a romance of the thirteenth century ; the scene Guienne, and the time, the 
period of the dispute between Philip the Fair of France and our Edward the First. Sir 
Amaury de Bervile, Lord of Poiitour, has obtained this powerful barony by a medita. 
ted (and supposed perpetrated) deed of murder, — the assassination of his elder brother. 
Sir Alheiic, and that brother's son and daughter. The assassin, an African, ivas, how- 
ever, defeated in his attempt ; but Sir Alberic favoured his brother’s belief in the suc- 
cess of his treachery, and personating the Moor, Moharck, had his children brought up, 
unknown to them, as Bertrand de Valence and the Lady Geraldine de Bervile. The 
former becomes enamoured with the Lady Blanche, daughter of Guy, Earl of Flanders, 
the ** captive” of Sir Amaury ; the latter’s affections are captivated by a gallant Eng- 
lish knight, Sir Itanulph, of llavenspurg. The hopes and fears of the lovers, the 
mysterious character and proceedings of the supposed African, the haunted tower of 
Osric, tournaments, with the denouement and punishment of Sir Amaury, altogether 
make up a busy and amusing romance. 

Notices of the Holy Landt aiid other Places Tnetitioned in the Scriptures^ visited in 1832-33. 

By. the liuv. U. Scence IIahdt. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ma. Hahdv is a missionary of the Wesleyan Society, who, returning from Ceylon, 
the scene of his labours, to England, chose the overland route, thereby gratifying a 
desire to see the Holy Land and plaees referred to in Scripture. He kept a journal, 
from whence, with the aid of books, he has compiled this work, the principal aim of 
which, he tells us, is ** to illustrate the Bible.” The descriptions, accordingly, have 
reference chiefly to Scriptural history and textual illustration; but we perceive suflScient 
proofs in the volume before us, that Mr. Hardy is a man of literary taste, and that a 
more extensive acquaintance with the teachings of a diviner record,” has not taken 
away all his admiration of the characters, the arts, and the poetry of classical antiquity. 

He was ill-advised in suffering his work to be deformed by his graphic sketches, 
which, though taken upon the spot, can afford little help to a reader, to compensate for 
the shock his taste must receive from their rudeness. 

The Works of William Cowper^ his Life and Letters } hy William Hayleyt Esq, : now first 
completed by the iiUroductwn of Cowper^s Private Corre^iondence, Edited by the 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawx, A.M. London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 

This w'ork, which is to form eight volumes, each published montlily, will sup. 
ply a more accurate portrait of Cowper than Hay ley’s edition of the Life and Lietters 
of that admired and amiable poet presents. Hayley arbitrarily and improperly retrenched 
a variety of Cowper’s private letters, which were essential to a right appreciation of bis 
character and history, and foolishly thought be was rendering him a more intereating 
personage by making him appear a less religious one. It is thus that mere stipendiary 
editors often abuse the implied trust reposed in them. Mr. Grimshawe has rightly 
judged that, until the whole of his correspondence, entire and unbroken, be before the 
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public, tlie real character of Cowper cannot be fully comprehended. He has, therefore, 
added to this edition upwards of 200 letters, which had been collected by Dr. Johnson, 
the relative and attached friend of the poet, and has revised and corrected the biogra- 
phical narrative of Hayloy, especially where the religious sentiments of Cow'per are 
concerned. These additions and corrections, as well as the elegant graphic illustrations 
by Finden, give to this edition the claims of an original and a sterling work. 

History and PreserU Condition <fthe Barbary States j comprehending a View of their Civil 
Instilutums, Antiquities^ Arls^ Beligion, Literature^ Commerce, Agriculture, and Natu- 
ral Productions, By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. With a Maji and wood 
Sngravings. Being Vol. XVIlI.of Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Bdiiiburgh, 
183J. Oliver and Boyd. 

Dr. Russell deserves much credit for the careful research into ancient and modern 
authorities which this volume evinces. It contains a comprehensive epitome of the 
history of this part of Africa, in the compass of 450 pages, distinguished by judgment 
and accuracy in the choice of materials. 

This volume completes the history of Africa on the plan originally formed for the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 

Landscape Illustrations of Moore's Irish Melodies ; with Co7nments for the Curious, 
Part I. London, 1835. Power. 

The scenery hallowed, os it were, by Moore’s pathetic melodies, is represented in 
these illustrations with fidelity and w’ith taste. Mr. Rawle, though not as well known 
as some artists, deserves so to be ; his style unites the boldness of the old school with the 
delicacy of the new. 

The subjects of the first part are The Meeting of the Waters, in the Vole of Avoca,” 
** Inniscottery,** the scene of St. Senanus and the Lady ; St. Kevin’s Bed,” situate 
“ By that lake, whose gloomy shore,” and the “ Wicklow Gold Mines,” Moore’s 
Lagcniaii Mine.” 

The comments or accompanying descriptions arc written in a stylo which combines 
antiquarian research with a seasoning of wit and pleasantry. 

I)irectious for insuri.ig Personal Safety during Storms of Thunder and Lightning, a^ul for 
the right Application of Conductors to Houses and other Buildings, By John Leigh, 
Jun., Esq. London, 1835. Ridgway. 

The utility of this little manual, which seems to have originated in very benevolent 
motives, is obvious. It contains, in a small compass, particulars of the risks wdiich are 
incurred from the action of the electric fluid of the atmosphere, and the best means of 
avoiding them. 

A Catechism of Natural Philosophy, By George Lees, A.M. 

A Catechism of Political Economy, By Thus. Murray, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1835. 

Oliver and Boyd. 

These are two more of Oliver and Boyd’s excellent catechisms of elementary know'- 
Itdge. in which science is compressed into as close a compass, and explained in as 
popular a manner, as is practicable. 

T'he means of Amieliwalivg India, deduced from Personal Olservations ; more esj>ecitUly 
the useful employment of British subjects and capital in lltal country. By Arcuibalu 
Graham, Surgeon, Hon. £. I. C.*s Bombay Establishment. Glasgow, 1835. 
Reid & Co. 

It is a aevere reflection upon the present generation to say, that this little work, sliglit 
and superficial as it is, will probably communicate to general readers much which they 
did not know before. 

Tlie author considers that India has been delivered into our power by a special act of 
Providence, which directed and aided the -arms of Great Britain, in not only leading, 
but as it were forcing, our armies into collision with the native powers,” and in **im. 
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planting in every Hindoo the dread and fear of Europeans." Without assenting to 
this rather startling doctrine, we concur, for other reasons, in the inference the autlior 
draws from it, namely, Uiat it is our duty to do for India tnore than we have done. 
The European visitor, he remarks, whose observation is limited to the chief seats of 
government in India, will not find the erroneous views he has formed at home of the 
wealth and. luxury of that country corrected and enlarged: he must mix with « the 
miserable, depraved and impoverished natives" in other parts. The great means of 
ameliorating the condition of this part of the population, be considers to be their em- 
ployment in agriculture and manufactures, under the superintendence of Europeans ; 
the example of the latter in morality, industry, and the use of machinery ; tlie establish, 
ment of schools, and ** the preaching of the Gospel by missionaries" throughout our Eas- 
tern empire. The author sIiqws how encouragement would enable British India to supply 
Europe to any extent with all colonial produce, including tea, silk, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
cofieo, &c. He describes the backward condition of the mechanical arts there, particularly 
those connected with agriculture; but the introduction of British capital amongst the 
natives of India, he thinks, will be inefficacious without schools and missionaries, to 
dispel their intellectual and moral darkness. 

The good intentions of the writer of this little work have not been promoted by his 
editor. Although great stress is laid in the Preface upon its accuracy, the oriental and 
scientific names are almost always wrongly spelt: thus, we have Ram Heigiat for Ra^ 
viai/ann ; Krashna and Kmshua for Krishna, and other names which are quite disguised. 
'J'hese errors arc not so disgraceful as mcmosce for mimosa ; media for melin ; cacthamus 
imitorius for carlhamus tinctorius, 8cc. &c. 

The Tragedies of Harold §• Camoens, By H. St. G. Tucker, Esq. London, 1835. 

Farbury, Allen, & Co. 

These dramas were written by Mr. Tucker, and printed, many years ago (the first 
when the armies of France threatened our snores), and, after passing the ordeal of 
private circulation, are now given to the public. The tragedy of Harold is of the heroic 
character, inculcating the virtue of patriotism ; that of Camoens approaches the standard 
of private life, yet not altogether excluding either tragic sentiment, or the ampullee ct 
sesquipedalia verba. 

The work proves that Mr. Tucker's hours of relaxation from the labours of office" 
have nut been inelegantly spent. 

Poems. By Albius. London, 1835. Churton. 

The Author would have done better had he kept these poems in manuscript. 

Auviliari/ Suggestions on Military Inquiry concerning Crimes, Punishments, and the Eco~ 
nomy <fihe British Army, London, 1835. Egerton. 

A pamphlet of nineteen pages, by a veteran, in the judicial department of the army, 
wherein topics of considerable importance to the welfare of the army are discussed with 
temper and good sense. 

Graphic Illustrations of the Lfe and Times of SamuelJohnsout LL.D. Fart I. London, 

1835. Murray. 

This series of Graphic Illustrations is intended to accompany the amusing variorum 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, A part will appear every month, each containing 
two portraits, a landscape, and fac-similes of autograplis. The contents of the present 
part are, a view of Lichfield, portraits of Dr. Johnson’s father and Edward Cave, the 
original Sylvanus Urban, and three autographs. They are accompanied by letter-press. 

The Engravings are admirably executed ; and these Illustrations will form an elegant 
and interesting work. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
General Examination, Ma^ 1835. 


On Friday, the 29th of May, a deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to tlie East-Iiidia College at Haileybury, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the College Council of the result of the 
general examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
tlic college, proceeded to the PrincipaFs 
lodge, where they were received by him 
and the professors, and the Oriental visi- 
tor. Soon aftewards, they proceeded to 
the hall, accompanied by several distin- 
guished visitors, where (the students being 
previously assembled) the following pro- 
ceedings took place 

A list of the students who had gained 
medals, prizes, and other honourable dis- 
tinctions, was read. 

Mr. Henry David Cook read an Eng- 
lisb essay on ** The Advantages to he de- 
rived from a Comparative View of the Laws 
and Customs rf different Nations," 

The students read and tran^lated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

'fhe medals and prizes were then deli- 
vered by the Chairman (William Stanley 
Clarke, Esq.) according to the following 
report, viz, 

'Report of Students who have obtained Medals^ 
Prizest and other Honourable Distinctions 
at ike Public Examination, May 1835. 
Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions to students leaving college. 

Fourth Term. 

Medalist, 

Robert Tudor Tucker, medal in classics, 
medal in mathematics, medal in political 
economy, medal in Sanscrit, prize in Hin- 
dustani. 

Third Term. 

Prize Men, 

Alfred Turnbull, prize in political eco- 
nomy, prize in Hindustani, and with 
great credit in other departments : with a 
apecial prize in mathematics by vote of the 
Council. 


Frank Somerville Head, prize in Ben. 
gall, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Second Term. 

Prize Men, 

Henry David Cook, prize in law, prize 
In Sanscrit, prize in Persian, prize in Hin- 
dustani, essay prize, and highly distin- 
guished in otiier departments. 

Edward Leighton Jenkins, prize in 
mathematics, and liiglily distinguished in 
other departments. 

The following students, although they 
did not obtain medals or prizes, were high- 
ly distinguished in the examination, viz, 
Thomas Coutts Loch, 

William Oldnall Russell, 

Charles William Reade, and 
David Cunliffe, passed with great 
credit. 

Frizes and*otber Honourable Distinctions 
of Students remaining in College. 

Tliird Term. 

Prize Men, 

Hervy Harris Greathed, prize in ma- 
thematics, prize in law, prize in Persian, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

William James Morgan, prize in clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in otlier de- 
partments. 

Second Term. 

Alexander Penrose Forbes, prize In 
classics, prize in history, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Lucius Heywood Hardyman, prize in 
Bengali, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

First Term. 

Edward Peters, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Sanscrit, prize in Persian, prize 
in Arabic, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

William Dougal Christie, prize in clas- 
sics, prize in law, prize for the best theme, 
and with great credit in other departments. 
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Mungo Fairlie Muir, prise in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other depait- 
ments. 

Cudbert Thornhill Sealy, prise in Hin- 
dustani, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

The following students, although they 
did not obtain prizes, were highly distin- 
guished in the examination 

Sir Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, 
George Berkeley Scton Karr, 

George Fergusson Cockburn, 

James Bentham Mill, 

John William Hadow, 

Edward Thomas Colvin, 

Charles Theodore Lc Bas; 
and the following passed the examination 
with great credit : 

Thomas Coutts Trotter, 

Robert Bensley Thornhill, 

Henry Mountford Reid, 

Arthur Si. John Richardson, 

William Edwards, 

Francis Lestock Beaufort. 

The following students deserve com. 
mendation for their themes : 

Mr. Mill, 

— Edwards, 

— Muir, 

— Colvin, 

— Richardson, 

— Sealy, 

The Rank of Students leaving College, 
as determined by the College Council, 
was then read, being as follows, v/z. 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. Robert Tudor Tucker, 

2. Alfred Turnbull, 

3. Frank Somerville Head, 

Second Class. 

4. Thomas Coutts Loch, 

5. David CunliiTe. 

(No Third Class.) 

Madhas. 

First Class. 

1. Henry David Cook. 

Second Class. 

2. Charles William Reade. 


Third Class. 

3. Lindsay Daniell. 

Bombay, 

First Class. 

1. Edward Leighton Jenkins. 

Second Class. 

2. William Oldnall Russell. 

(No Third Clais.) 

It was then announced that the certifi- 
cates of the College Council were granted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proficiency, but also to conduct, and that 
this latter consideration has always the 
most decided effect in determining the or. 
derof rank. 

It was also announced that such rank 
would take effect, only in tlie event of 
the students' proceeding to India within 

months after they arc so ranked ; and 

should any student delay so to proceed, 
he shall only take rank among the students 
classed at the last examination, previous to 
bis departure for India, and shall be placed 
at the end of that class in which rank was 
originally assigned to him." 

Notice was then given that the next term 
would commence on Monday, the 27th 
July, and that the students were required 
to return to the College within the first four 
days of it, unless a statutable reason, sa- 
tisfactory to the College Council, could be 
assigned for the delay ; otherwise, the term 
would be forfeited. 

The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great gratifica- 
lion which the deputation felt at the very 
favourable result of the examination, as 
well as the excellent conduct of the whole 
body of the students ; and the business of 
the day concluded. 

Wednesday the 15th, and Wednesday 
the 22d of July, are the days appointed 
for receiving petitions at the India House, 
from candidates for admission into the 
College next term, which will commence 
oil Monday the 27th of July. 

W. T. HoorsBy 

Clerk of the College Department. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S MILITARY SEMINARY, 
ADDISCOMBE. 


Thr half-yearly public examination at 
this institution took place on Friday, the 
12th of June, in the presence of the Chair- 
man (W. S. Clarke, £sq.)i the Deputy 
Chairman (J. R. Carnac, Esq.), and sere, 
ral members of the Court of Directors. 

There were also present the following 
distinguished persons, viz* the Duke of 
Wellington, tlie President of the India 
Board (Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bart.), Lieut. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir K H. Vivian, K.C.B. 
( Master. General of the Ordnance), the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Graham, Bart., Sir 
Henry Willock, Major-General Marriott, 
H.C.S (Brigadier. General Leighton, C.B., 
Sir Joseph O'Halloran, C.B., Sir Henry 
Watson, C.B., Colonels A. Caldwell, C.B., 
C. Macleod, C.B., Pasley, C.B., Black- 
burn, Salmond, Carpenter, Alexander, 
Broughton, T. Wilson, Williamson (Su- 
perintendent Royal Military Repository), 
Drummond (Lieut. Governor Royal Mi- 
litary Academy), Sand with, Utterton; 
Lieut. Colonels Bellassis (Bombay Engi. 
neers), Barnwall, Fox (Ordnance Board), 
Hay, Bonner, Major Graham, Captains 
Carnac, R.N., Willoughby Moore, Faber ; 
Messrs. Grecnough, Warrington, Plun- 
kett, Crawford, M.P., Dr. Gregory (Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics Royal Mil. Acad.), 
&c. &c« 

The number of cadets brought forward 
for examination consisted of thirty six : 
of which there were selected for the engi- 
neers, Messrs. E. W. Rees, and J. S. 
Broadfoot ; for the artillery, £. Kaye, and 
C. A. Green; and for the Infantry, M. 
W. Tytler, Herbert, H. Strachey, Aitchi- 
Bon, C. R. Larkina^ Hicks, Brooke, Orr, 
James, Inglis, W. H. Larkins, Oakes, 
W. £. Evans, Franklin, C. Gordon, W. 

C. Forrest, Stein, G. S. Mackenzie, Fitx- 
maurice, Lukin, Shuttleworth, A. Camp- 
bell, Hillersdon, Hoare, Saunders, A. 

D. Caulfeild, Lane, Baillie, Lye, Beau- 
a^rt, Devereux, Plunkett. 

Prises were presented by the Chairman, 
a greea bly to the recommendation of the 


Public Examiner, the Oriental Examiner, 
and the Lieut. Governor, in their respec- 
tive departments, to the following gentle- 
men of the 1st Class, m.— 

W. E. Rees — 2d mathematical, 1st for- 
tification, 1st military drawing and sur- 
veying, 1st civil drawing, 1st Hindus- 
tani and Persian and Nagri writing. 

J. S. Broadfoot — 1st mathematical, 2d 
fortification. 

£. Kaye — 2d French, 2d Latin. 

To C. A. Green— the sword for general 
good conduct, the presentation of which 
by the Hon. Chairman, in the name of 
the Court, was prefaced by a few inspirit- 
ing and highly complimentary observa- 
tions. 

M. W. Tytler, 2d Hindustani, 

H. B. Herbert, 2d general good con- 
duct. 

H. Strachey, 2d civil drawing, 1st Latin. 

A. N. Aitchison, 2d military drawing, 
and surveying. 

T. G. Oakes, 1st French. 

To cadets of the second class, agreeably 
to the award of the Lieut. Governor, were 
distributed the following prizes, viz. to C. 
B. Young (distinguished at the winter ex- 
amination) mathematical, fortification, civil 
drawing, Sd general good conduct, Hin- 
dustani ; to W. Falconer, Latin ; to £. T. 
Peacocke, French ; and to cadets of the 
third class, viz. R. Strachey (a highly pro- 
mising youth) msthematical, fortification, 
civil drawing, 4th general good conduct ; 
G. Macleod, Hindustani, P. G. Robert, 
son, Latin, and lastly to W, T. Money, 
French. 

To follow the honourable Chairman with 
verbal fidelity through an address full o 
striking and appropriate allusions, would 
be a difficult task; the following, how- 
ever, will convey some idea of a speech, 
admirably adapted to the object for which 
it was delivered, and which formed an ani- 
mating sequel to the interesting proceed- 
ings of the day. 

** Gentlemen Cadets I have now the 
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pleaBing duty of offering you, in my own 
name, and in that of my honourable col- 
leagues, my congratulations upon the very 
superior exhibitions of this day, and upon 
the report of those distinguished offi- 
cer, the Public Examiner and the Lieut. 
Governor, under whose directions and aid 
of tlie professors and officers of this insti. 
tiition, coupled with your own exertions, 
this satisfactory result is attributable. 

** Gentlemen — I have also to congra- 
tulate you upon the distinguished ho- 
nour conferred on us by the presence 
of that illustrious warrior and great com- 
mander of the age, His “Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. It is a proud distinction 
that this institution has excited the interest, 
and your examination been honoured with 
the kind attention of one, whose deeds of 
arms and matchless skill in that country 
to which you are destined, as well as on 
the continent of Europe, have contributed 
the brightest records to our annals, and 
most animating examples to glory. The 
sentiments which that illustrious nobleman 
addressed to you on his departure, doubtless 
found a responsive echo in the breasts of 
all who heard them; and I feel assured, 
that the caution he expressed, founded on 
tlie authority of his own great fxperience, 
w'ill not fail to impress indelibly on your 
minds, that, without laborious study and 
the acquisition of science, nothing that is 
honourable to the service or creditable to 
yourselves can be achieved. 

*' The presence also of so many distin- 
guished and gallant officers, who are now 
enjoying the fruits of their own honour- 
able and brilliant career, and reposing 
on the laurels they have so nobly gathered, 
is a circumstance to which 1 cannot but 
advert; and it is a cheering reflection, that 
your exhibitions have been witnessed by 
individuals so capable of forming an opi- 
nion of your merits, 

** To those cadets, whose course of 
study is not yet complete, but who are to 
return to this institution at the close of the 
vacation, 1 hope the many gratifying 
proofs of talent and reward which have 


been the objects of this day’s exhibitions, 
will prove a stimulus and an encourage- 
ment to renewed exertions. 

To those who are about to enter upon 
the active and honourable career of pro- 
fessional duty, I would beg to add a par- 
ting word of friendly counsel. By a con- 
ciliatory course of conduct, you, gentlemen, 
will not fail in the important national ob- 
ject, of securing the attachment of the na- 
tives of India. Their religious superstitions, 
their prejudices, and their habits, must be 
objects of your special regard. Let me 
exhort you, in fulfilment of these impor- 
tant ends, to a study of the native lan- 
guages ; for, in proportion as you render 
yourselves familiar with these, will you 
appreciate the many amiable qualities in- 
cident to those who are subject to our rule. 
Remember that any departure from the 
regulations framed by the Indian govern- 
ments, under the sanction of the home au- 
thorities, for the protection of the native 
soldier and community, will meet with 
due severity. 

** As soldiers, the best medium through 
which to attract the fidelity of the nations 
is that of their affection ; and I need not 
add, that the many brilliant achievements 
of our armies, in India, is a proof of what 
can be effected by a body animated to the 
pursuit of conquest by motives such aa 
these. 

** Gentlemen Cadets, I now wish you 
all an affectionate farewell.” 

In the entrance hall, and in a room o£ 
the mansion, there were displayed a col- 
lection of drawings, civil and militaiy, 
which reflect infinite credit upon those deu 
partmeutsof art. 

The military evolutions performed by 
the cadets on parade were the same as 
usual, the numerical strength of tlie 
corps (at present somewhat reduced below 
the usual complement) not admitting of ex- 
teniive movements ; bat such as were exe- 
cuted gave satisfactory evidence of the 
attention to military discipline and exer- 
cise, on the part of Colonel Stonnus, C.B., 
and those under his command. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LOKDON. 

Thu/eh in Bthiopla, above the Second CnUract 
of the Nile; exhibiting the State of that Coimtqr. 
and it! variout inhabHantit under the dominion of 
Mohamed All; and lUuatratlng the Antlqultleit 
Aru, and Hiitory of the Ancient Kingdom of 
Meroe. By D. A. Hoaklna, Bm|. 4to. wi& Platea. 

JIgiert, with Notes of the Neighbouring States 
of Barbury, By 1>. B. Lord, M.D., M.R.C.S., of 
m Bmnbay Medical Eatab. S vola. 8vo. 2ia. 

On CohmizatioH, p^cularly In Southern Aua- 
ttmlla ; with lome Remark! cn Small Farms and 
Over^^ulatlon. By Col. C. J. Napier^ C.B. 

Goionisaeian of South Australia. By R. Torrens, 
Esq., F.R.S., uh^nnan of the Colonisation Com- 
mission for South Australia. 8vo. 12 b. 

The Tragedies of Harold and By H. 

St. G. Tucker, Esq. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Vnete Glieer'a Travels ; Persia, Vcd. I. IBmo. 3 b. 

A Residence in China and the Neighbouring 
Countries, from 1830 to 1833. By David AbeeL 
12ma 6 b. 

The Hindoos. Vol. II. 12ma 4s. 6d. (Written 
for the ** Library of Entertaining Knowledge.") 

Persian Stories, illustrative of Eastern Manners 
and Customs. By the Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. Is. 

Lard TeigmnouWs Memoirs of the Li/b and 
Writings of Sir Wittiam Jones i with Notes, Selec- 
tions from his Works, and a Life of Lord Teign- 
mouth. By the Rev. S. C. Wilks, M.A. 2 vols. 
fcap. 8vo. 10B.6d. 

The English in India, and other Sketches. By 
a Traveller. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 

The Pacha of Many Tales. By the Author of 
** Peter Simple,” Ac. 3 vols. postBvo. Al. il8.6d. 

Views in the Island of Ascension. By Lieut. 
Wm. Allen. Imp. 4to. Ml. 4s. 

Views in India, In the Countries of Bundlecund, 
R^lasthan, Kamaoon (Himalaya), Arracan, Ac., 
with Letter-press Descriptions. By Capt. Belkw. 
Complete in six Numbers. 5 b. eara. 

Bengal Troops on the Lineof March / a Panora- 
ma Sketch by an Officer of that Army. Coloured. 

Fishet^s Views in India, ^rc. Vol. I. 4to. 21s. 

The East~lndians at Selwoodi or, the Orphan’s 
Home. 18mo. 2 b. 6d. 

Imported from the East. 

A Dictionary, Tibetan and EngiUh, prepwed, 
with the assistance of Banda Sangs-rgyas Phun- 
Tshogs* a learned Lama of Zangskafr, ny Alexan- 
der Csoma De Koros. 4to. i81. 58. (Calcutta.) 

A Qrammar of the TibMan Language, la Eng- 
lish. Prepared under the patronage of the Indian 
Government, by Alexander Csoma de Koros. 4to. 
lii. (Calcutta.) 

A Dictionary, English and Bengali ; translated 
ftom Todd*! Edltkai of Johnson*! English Dic- 
tionary. By Kamcomul Sen, Native Secretary to 
the Afodic Society of Bengal, Ac. Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 
£B,Bi. (Calcutta.) 

Ashshurh-ool Moognee, Oemmentatio AbsohOa/ 
a Commentary on the Moos)ux-ool Kaaoon known 
by the name of The Sudeedee, compiled by the 
oeMnated Physician Maulana Sudeed Kasroonee, 
on the Theo^ and Practice of Physic and the 
Mate^ Medica, in Arabic. Edited by Hukeem 
Mouluvee Abdool Mujeed and others. 4to. M2, 
(Calcutta.) 

Futawa Ahtnufiri t a Collection of Opinions and 
PrecnitB of Moniunmadan Law, in Arabic ; com- 
piled by Sheikh Nixam, and other learned men, by 
command of the Emperor Aurungaeb Alunw. 
VoLlV. Royal 4ta MS. 5s. (Cafcutta.) 


The Raghu Vanea, or Race of Raghu; a Histo- 
rical Poem by KAliddsa, In Sanscrit ; with a Prose 
Interpretation of the Text by Pundits of theSans- 
scrit College of Calcutta. Royal 8vo. 80 b. 

Lildoati ; a Trestise on Algebra and Geo m e try , 
in Sanscrit. By Sri Bhaskara Acharya. Royal 8vo. 
8s. 6d. (Calcutta.) 

The Hidayah, with its Commentary called the 
Kifayah; a Treatise on the Questions of Moham- 
medan Law, in Arabic. By Hukeem Mouluvee 
Abdool Mujeed, and other learned men of Cal- 
cutta. VoL IV. 4to. £l. 16s. 

The OrMn of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, and 
Political Life of Muha R^a Runjeet Singh. Com- 

g iled by H. T. Prinsro, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
ervice. 8vo. 12 b. (Calcutta, 1834.) 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Dee. 
eription of the District, or Zilla, of Dingjpur, in 
the Province, or Soubah, of Bengal. By Dr. 
Francis Buchanan (Hamilton). 8vo. (Calcutta.) 

Useful Tables, forming an Appendix to the 
Jounuil of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Part 1. 
Coins, Weights, and Measures of British India, 
1834. By J. Prinsep, Esq. 8vo. 5s. (Calcutta.) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ja- 
nuary 1832 to December 1834. 2 b. Gd. each number. 
(Calcutta.) 

A Tamil and Elngiish Dictionary, compiled from 
the Works of Beschi and other Lexic^aphers. 
By Dr. Rottler, with the assistance of Learned 
Natives. Part I. 81 b. To consist of Four Parts. 
(Madras.) 

The New South Wales* calendar for 1834; con. 
tidning important Hints to Emigrants; Directiena 
for the Inner Routes through Torres' Straits; 
Complete Itinerary of Roads throughout the Co- 
lony, Ac. Ac. lOs. (Sydney.) 

The Van Diemen's Land Annual and Hobart 
Town Almanack for the year 1834. 5s. (Hobart 
Town.) 


CALCUTTA. 

The Principles of Murathee Grammar. By the 
Rev. J. Stevenson, A.M. 4to. Rs. 10. (Baptist 
Mission Press.) 

Select Papers on the Subject of ** Expressing the 
Language of the Easr in the English Character,” 
ntracted from the Periodicals published at Cu- 
cutta m the early part of the year 1834. 8vo. 

Some Notes on the India Land Tax. 8vo. 

Christianity and Hindooism Contrasted s or a 
Comparative View of the Evidence by which the 
resp^ive Claims to Divine Authority of the Bible 
and the Hindoo Shastrus are supported. By G. 
Mundy. A much enlarged edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Rb. 0, (Serampore.) 

The Anglo-Indian Theatre, No. 1.— The Sol- 
dier's Cottage, a Domestic Meio-Drama. Rs. 8. 
(Meerut). 

IdiomaUeai Exercises, illustrative of the Phrase- 
ology and Structure of the English and Marathi 
Languages. By the Rev. John Wilson. Rs. 5. 

A Lecture on the Vendiddd Sddtot the Paisis, de- 
livered at Bombay on the 19th sj^ 26th June 1883. 
By the Rev. Jedm Wilson. R. 1. 

An ArdMe Qrammar, complied for the Use of 
Travellers. 

A Turkish Grammar, compiled for ditto. 


CEYLON. 

l%e Oriental Temperance Advoca^. No. I. Pub- 
lished by the Jaflba Association for the Promotion 
ot Temi>cranGe. ( To appear quarterly.) 
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ON THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

No. II. 

By the last argument* it appeared,— since the agricultural classes, in 
the territories under the Bengal presidency, form, at the least, five-sixths 
of tliei'r wh’ole population, and since the agricultural must be considered, 
individually, to equal the urban population in their consumption of produce, 
— that the former must consume directly in their sustenance, and indirectly 
in exchange for secondary necessaries, not less than nine-tenths of the 
whole produce they raise ; and, therefore, that one-tenih only of the pro- 
duce of these territories is available, at present, as the government-rent 

* The subject of that argument was the produce consumed in the country by the 
people; not the plant which yields the exported commercial produce. This exported 
produce is in a dilTercnt predicament. It is not consumed hy the people ; and the por- 
tion of it avuilnhlc ns revenue is, therefore, in no way ;iflected hy the relative distribu- 
tion of the population, as is the case with the general produce. Now it may he ren. 
dcred evident, that whether grown all upon one continuous tract, or divided into little 
quantities reared in every village in the land, there is nothing in the argument drawn 
from the relative distrihution of the people to forbid the supposition, that the whole of 
thU produce might be yielded as revenue. Thus, if all the land of any village be laid 
under the plant of produce for exportation, as indigo or cotton, the zemindar, selling 
the whole of it for money to the merchant, pays a part of this money direct to the 
revenue-officer for the assessment on his village, but the greater pari for grain, &.C., for 
the support of the cultivators of this plant. Hie grain-cultivators, who receive this 
money in return for the grain they supply to the platit-cultivators (whether direct or 
through the medium of bunniahs)) can, and doubtless do, pay with this money the 
assessment on their own lands ; tlie result is the same, deducting interveninp btinniakh* 
profits, as it would have been had they raised an equal value of plant themselves, and, 
selling it to the export merchant, had received from him, instead of from the plant, 
cultivators, as in the other case, its value in money ; and this money could be yielded 
up to meet an assessment, which should demand even the whole of it. 

Since, however, there arc many intervening parties, whose profits must reduce the 
net income from this plant of commercial produce, it would probably be unsafe to sup- 
pose that much more than three- fifths of its value find their w'ay into the public trea- 
sury. The value here treated of is that of the growing plant, while agricultural pro- 
duce, not the artificial value it assumes as commercial produce, after preparation or 
manufacture : in the former state, its value cannot probably amount to more than one- 
fourth part of the value of the total exports from Rengal. The standing poppy, and the 
mulberry tree, are of much less than one-fourth the value of the resulting opium and 
silk in Calcutta ; the cotton plant in the field in Bundelkutid does not probably exceed 
in value one-third of the price its produce acquires after the picking, dressing, carriage 
to Calcutta, pressing, packing, and duty, are added to it; w'bile there are certain 
exports from Bengal, as lac, &c., not agricultural produce. If, then, the exports bo 
taken as varying from six to eight millions sterling per annum, the value of the com- 
mercial plant, while in the field, cannot be much more than from one and a-half to two 
millions sterling. It is not, however, easy, nor for the present argument at all neces- 
sary, to determine the value, while growing as agricultural produce, of this plant 
yielding the commercial exports ; nor the portion of its value in that state which is paid 
to the government as land-revenue ; It Is probable, however, tliat it docs not yield much 
more than one million sterling per annum towards the land-revenue of the government ; 
and it has only been made the subject of observation here, that the reader might not 
suppose this plant of exported produce had been confounded w'ilh the general produce 
of the country, in the argument affecting tlic latter only. 

Asiat Journ.^ 2 I 
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from the land. By the former arguments, the total produce of these terri- 
tories presented to us an annual value of from ^*65,000,000 to £80,000,000. 
Now, the mean of these sums amounts to more than ten times £7,000,000, 
which is all the revenue from the land these territories yield to the govern- 
ment, on an average. Thus, a similar conclusion has been arrived at by 
the opposite courses of analytical and synthetical reasoning. In the one 
case, by dividing the produce into parts, and apportioning these respectively 
to the classes consuming them, it has been demonstrated, that the part 
falling to the government cannot exceed one-tenth of the whole. In the 
other case, by a comparison with various known quantities, and other 
moans, several estimates have been at once obtained of the whole produce ; 
and by comparing the mean of these with the known value of the govern- 
ment portion of the produce, it is found to exceed the latter more than ten 
times. If the arguments of this class have not equal certainty with the 
other, they have, at least, pressed their evidence before us in many diffe- 
rent ways. And with regard to the argument drawn from the distribution 
of the population, the writer cannot but think, that it alone establishes the 
proposition in a manner admitting of no evasion, so long as the facts upon 
which it rests shall be uncontrovcrled ; and in these facts there appears 
little ground for apprehending any such a manifestation of error as shall 
subvert, or materially affect, the demonstration. It would avail little in a 
controversy to show, that the facts assumed are not entirely borne out by 
the real case. Considerable as are the allowances in the groundwork of 
the argument, which the writer has already made that he may cscni)c gain- 
saying, larger can be afforderl before the result will undergo any serious 
alteration. The argument will not fail, until the grounds shall be proved, 
not by a fractional part only, but greatly wide of the truth. 

The historical account, that the Mahomedan government collected one- 
third of the produce of the soil as revenue, may now be subjected to 
inquiry. The number of retainers dependent upon that government was 
doubtless much larger than that of the present. The native governors of 
each district, as well as the chief revenue-officers, had, probably, large 
establishments, drawing their sustenance, in kind, from the surrounding 
country. These supplies must have been brought to the credit of the culti- 
vators in the revenue-accounts, and have formed, in fact, part of the 
revenue. This taking of part of the revenue in kind was doubtless prac- 
tised to a considerable extent, if we may judge from the usages of native 
states in the present day ; and, by relieving the cultivators from the necessity 
of finding a market for a portion of their surplus produce, it must have 
enabled them to bear a higher assessment than could be borne under the 
British rule. When the portion of the people in the service of the state 
was much larger than at present, it must have affected the proportion 
between the agricultural and the other classes, by multiplying the latter; 
and to such an extent (especially if part of the revenue were taken in 
kind) might the assessment under the ancient exceed that under the present 
government, provided some attention were paid by the former governments 
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to the agriculture of the country. Although combined with much that was 
arbitrary and tyrannical we have evidence of suitable aid having been 
afforded to the people, and suitable interference on the part of the former 
governments, for insuring that village subordination, which is necessary for 
an-adyanti^eous distribution of labour in an uncivilized country, and upon 
which the quantity of the surplus produce raised must mainly depend. The 
husbandmen of India, when their labour was controlled by the state and 
village improvements were pushed forward by compulsion and by aid, might 
well have raised a surplus produce of more than one-tenth, especially if the 
revenue-authorities allowed part of it to be paid in kind. Under such a 
system, the native power might have drawn, possibly, upwards of fifteen 
j>er cent, of the produce as revenue ; but that the demand of the ordinance 
of Akbar, of one-third, was ever realized throughout the country, is very 
questionable. 'I'he writer is disposed to allow the supposition no credit. 
When the loose and inflated language commonly employed in Eastern docu- 
ments of the gravest impoii;ance is taken into consideration, and the frequent 
practice with native governors to make demands much beyond their expec- 
tations, in order to secure what they really expect, the promulgation of 
such an order admits of a ready explanation, in how absolute a manner 
soever the ordinance may have been issued. But allowing it to have been 
a singular exception among native orders, and granting to it the plainness 
and good faith of an English regulation, we have no proof that the statists 
who framed it escaped the error into which many of their successors appear 
to have fallen. On the contrary, it is highly probable that, founded upon 
a former Hindoo estimate, it was made to conform with partial observations 
collected around the scat of the government. Thus, a strict inquiry into the 
state of the cultivation, immediately around Agra, may have shown that 
the landholders could yield up one-third of their produce ; and from this the 
ready, but false, inference may have been drawn, that one-third of the pro- 
duce of the whole country was avaihible for revenue. Land surrounding a 
large city has an agricultural population less in number than the urban. 
The latter can take off any quantity of surplus produce ; and good prices, 
and a constant demand for it, are a powerful stimulus to the husbandmen to 
bring their lands into a high stale of cultivation ; in which they are aided by 
the abundant supply of manure, the superior implements of husbandry, and 
other facilities afforded by the city. Land in India, under such circum- 
stances, might, doubtless, yield a government- rent amounting to one-third 
of the whole produce ; and a native minister> unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of political economy, might thence infer, that one-third of the produce 
of all lands was within his reach ; although, in certain situations, not one- 
twentieth really was. 

If these observations are just, they have sufficiently shown of how little 
value, in the present condition of the country, is this historical authority, 
whether it be partially or mainly incorrect. The demonstration, established 
it is hoped by right reasoning upon sound data, must continue undisturbed 
by evidence of so doubtful a character. We remain, therefore, in possession 
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of the infonnation, that one-tenth part of the produce of the soil in India is 
the whole portion that is, or can at present be, yielded in rent to the 
government. 

This fact having: become established, will serve to explain others in 
Indian statistics, which else must continue paradoxical. It will be found 
fruitful, also, of important consequences. 

It cannot fail to have proved a matter of surprise to many persons in 
India, that while the older provinces are yielding: the vast collective sum 
forming the revenue of the state, from others in Central India, and those 
newly acquired in Assam and Arracan, a revenue adequate to cover the 
local expenses cannot be procured, although their fertility is made evident 
by a teeming vegetation. The scantiness of the population of some of those 
districts will not account for this, for the revenue bears no proportion even 
to the population. If the husbandmen over one part of India can yield 
one-third of their produce to the government, whence does it arise that these 
can yield little or none, and, though parting with so small a share of their 
produce, that their condition of life is much inferior to that of tlie former ? 
Argued in this manner, the fact were indeed inexplicable. But since a 
tenth is the whole portion taken from the one party, a small inferiority in 
productive industry will explain the unprofitable condition of the other. If 
they raise but one-tenth loss produce, while their consumption is equal to 
that of the former, it follows that no part can be spared as rent; and if they 
raise a fifth less, not only can there be no surplus produce, but their condi- 
tion of life must be wretched in the extreme. Having a tenth less of the 
necessaries of life than the ethers, whose condition is abundantly low, theirs 
must be one of a bare subsistence. This, if correct, is not merely a specu- 
lative truth, but one of some practical importance. It affords the state.s- 
man every encouragement. An improvement effected in the system of 
labour in these unprofitable districts, to a very small amount, would not 
only raise up the inhabitants from their present state of prostration, but 
enable them also to pay their quota to the general revenue. Supposing 
them now to support life upon one-tenth less than the people of the better 
provinces, by a moderate improvement in productivene.ss, causing them to 
raise one-fifth more than formerly, their style of living might become equal 
to that of the natives generally, and an equal portion of their produce be 
available as revenue.- Valueless as the newly-acquired territories at present 
are, this inquiry would open cheering prospects of the future, under judi- 
cious government, such as could by no means be entertained, were it sup- 
posed requisite that labour in these states must become doubly productive 
before any considerable revenue could be yielded by them. 

An explanation is afforded of another fact, which must appear surprising 
to the officer w'ho supposes that he receives one-third of the whole produce 
of a district in revenue. It has been observed, that the revenue commonly 
suffers little diminution from failure.^, even to a considerable extent, in 
the crops of a district. A material loss of revenue is said to occur only 
where the failures amount to a famine, or where, from excessive over- 
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assessment, the land has been deserted by the husbandmen. In ordinary 
cases of bad harvests, the writer is informed, nearly the whole of the 
revenue is still forthcoming. Did the government-rent amount to anything 
like one-third of the wdiolc produce, if the crop were short only by one- 
•thied of the average harvest, the people would have to give up, not their 
secondary necessaries only, but so large a part also of their daily suste- 
nance, as would be destructive to their families ; rather than endure which, 
they would incur all the evils of becoming defaulters. But since the 
assessment really amounts to no more than one-tenth of the whole, should 
the crop fall far short of the average, a rise in the market prices, the sure 
consequence of a*diminishcd supply, might alone aiford them funds to meet 
the revenue demand ; or should it not, the sale of the silver ornaments of 
their females, and of all the cattle they could spare, might supply the diffe- 
rence, where the whole amounts to one-tenth only of an ordinary crop. 
This appears to afford a ready explanation of a fact which has excited sur- 
prise; and which, if it admits not of an explanation otherwise than through 
the aid of the proposition already established, does itself reflect upon this 
proposition evidence of its truth. It becomes a collateral proof of it, of 
some weight, though small in comparison with the arguments by which it 
has been already established. By the same means, an insight might be 
obtained into many obscure facts connected with our Indian economy : but 
the attention of the reader must not be diverted to them, and the writer 
proceeds to notice certain important applications of the results of his pre- 
ceding arguments. 

1. In the first place, it will be manifest, whatever the nonnnal portion of 
the produce demanded in revenue may be, that since the actual portion 
taken does not exceed, if indeed it equals, one-tenth of the whole, the 
poverty of the people of India cannot be occasioned by an exorbitant taxa- 
tion, as is commonly assumed. That the people can ill afibrd to part with 
the small portion of the produce even, which yields the rent, is doubtless 
true ; but this penury arises entirely from iheir unproductive habits, as will 
be hereafter set forth, which w’ould keep them in a condition of straight- 
ness had they to part with only a twentieth, instead of a tenth, of their 
produce. A state of penury is inseparable from the system of occupation 
in which they are educated from their youth upwards ; if system that can 
be called, which is characterised neither by method nor providence; which 
leads neither to a judicious concentration nor division of labour ; which per- 
petuates among them the error of mistaking cheapness for economy, causing 
the people to work with the rudcvSt implements, in the rudest manner. With 
such a people, the trouble of production is sure to outweigh the pleasure of 
abundance, and to urge them not to raise any more than is demanded by 
necessity. Hence a relaxation of the demand upon them would be imme- 
diately followed by a relaxation of exertion, as has been abundantly 
proved in those territories under the permanent settlement, in which the 
stimulus of large commercial advances by Europeans has not operated. 
The gain, then, to the people would not be in wealth, but in ease. Of 
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this SHfiicient evidence could be produced, did our space admit of it. It is 
enough, for the present object, to maintain the position, that their im- 
poverishment cannot, in justice, be charged upon a taxation which draws 
from the cultivators one-tenth only of their produce. That Britain has 
rendered herself obnoxious to very grave reproaches in her government of 
India, is to be feared ; but the charge must be that of inhumane and impo- 
litic neglect, not of oppression. All the observations he has been able to 
draw from the opportunities he has enjoyed, have impressed the writer with 
the conviction, that taxation in India ought rarely to be reduced. A sur- 
plus revenue ought at all times to be commanded by the government, and 
ought to be returned to the people in working their greatest good ; a consi- 
derable part being devoted to the purpose of affording them that systematic 
practical instruction which they greatly need, and in effecting those local 
improvements which, unaided, they have neither the energy nor judgment 
to make. The effects of such a policy would soon be apparent. Then, 
indeed, a revenue much greater than the present might be yielded by a peo- 
ple, who would find, in the correction of their blunders and improvidence, 
that all their grievous burdens had vanished. But the writer is anticipating 
a subject of wide extent, which he purposes to discuss hereafter, should 
circumstances afford him the opportunity. 

2. Another result of the preceding disquisition is the calling to mind a 
lesson which, however simple, cannot be too often repeated, since it has 
not been acted upon sufficiently, namely, that wherever revenue arises from 
produce consumed in the country^ the government must support all the 
people who consume that produce. Keeping its token, the money, out of 
view, it is plain that this produce, not being of an exportable kind, can be 
of no use to the government, unless given in exchange for the services of 
men, or, in other words, the government supports all the people who con- 
sume the produce yielding its revenue ; for, if not the very same indivi- 
duals, they must be an equivalent number. Unless, then, the products of 
the labour of these consumers of this produce be of a nature which can be 
exported to Europe, or elsewhere, such revenue must of necessity be sunk 
in the country. Wherever, therefore, revenue, whether in the shape of 
money or produce, is yielded by crops consumed in the country, such reve- 
nue must be expended in the country. Though it should be in the form of 
money, it cannot be exported without destroying the means of disposal of 
the produce of succeeding years. If the exportation is persisted in, the 
surplus produce must fall in price, and ultimately cease to be raised. All 
this may, and does, take place so gradually, as not to be apparent ; but it 
is not the less certain : and thus, in particular districts, the serious falling 
in price of produce and great want of employment among the people are, 
in part, attributable to the exportation from these districts of revenue 
yielded by grain ox sustenance produce. 

3. A third application of the knowledge acquired, is the important con- 
sideration, that in each district it must be an object of no less importance 
to keep in view a market for the produce, than to see that the land itself is 
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cultivated. This is a subject worthy of much more attention tlian it appears 
to have received. 

In India^ where, owing to the badness of the roads, and the distance of 
the markets, land-carriage is very dear, and water-carriage confined to the 
courses a few rivers, and very tedious, all grain and other domestic 
pro'duce suffer a ruinous depreciation in districts in w^hich the surplus or 
revenue portion of the produce is of this nature, and is not consumed within 
the district; or, in other words, where the revenue drawn from the district is 
not expended in the district, if that revenue arise from grain or sustenance- 
produce. It is well known to economists, that a small surplus of grain may 
cause a general and considerable fall in its price. The corn merchant has 
the advantage of making his own prices in a district where all the husband- 
men are tendering corn for exportation ; he has also to deduct from the 
pi-icc he could afford to give for it the expense of carriage and the charges 
for storing, delay, and damage, which often double the price at which it is 
consumed, or rather halve its value in the district where it is reared, Such 
is the state of the market in all the districts in which the public expenditure 
is small. In some of them, the people are consequently in extreme penury; 
every rupee they pay the collector is raised by the sale of a double quantity 
of grain ; and the more they produce, in or^ler to meet the demand, the 
cheaper it becomes, and their difficulties are increased. The end of such a 
state of things must invariably be a reduction of the revenue-assessment to 
the lowest scale. A well-directed inquiry would show the embarrassment 
of the people, and the difficulty attending the collection of the revenue, in 
runny districts in India, to depend, in a greater or less degree, upon this 
cause. 

The importance of a right view of this subject becomes especially mani- 
fest in its economical application. 

In the first place, it ought to be an object of much weight, in every 
arrangement of the government, to effect, as far as possible, an equaliza- 
tion of prices throughout the country. A little reflection will render it 
manifest, that, with the command the government has over the rest of the 
provinces in which the destructive system of permanent settlements has not 
been adopted, it is the government which suffers the vast expense attending 
the carriage of grain from the cheaper to the dearer districts. Out of some 
districts, almost the whole rent-produce has to be exported. When it is 
considered, that in certain districts grain is always twice or thrice as dear as 
it is in others, and tliat there is a constant conveyance going on of produce 
from the latter to the former, from the extreme northern and western dis- 
tricts to the Agra, Islamhabad, Cawnpore, and Benares districts; when 
the huge, sluggish, and crafty apparatus of boats and hackeries, of bun- 
niahs (corn-dealers) and mahajuns (merchants), employed in this traffic, is 
taken into view, it will at once be evident that tliis forcible distribution, this 
laborious transportation, of bulky produce in unweildy vehicles, must be 
attended with a great expense ; and that it is so attended, is demonstrated by 
the difference of price in the districts of purchase and those of sale, — that 
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of i^rain sometimes at two maunds for the rupee in the Kurnal, Seharun- 
poor, and other districts; and at two rupees a maund at Furrukabad, 
Cawnporc, and Calcutta. Who, then, bears this great expense ? What 
party is it, which supports the vast apparatus above-named ? Clearly, the 
government. From every similar bigah in the richer district it is drawing, 
probably, double the revenue it obtains from every bigah in the poorer. It 
must receive as much less from the latter than the former as will cover the 
forced depreciation, the expense of carriage, &c., and the corn-dealers* 
profits upon the transportation of produce from the latter district to the 
former. No one, then, will question the fact, that these expenses are a 
deduction from the government-rent; or, in other words, are borne by the 
government. Palpable as this truth may appear, it is needful to dwell 
upon it, since it certainly has not received as much attention as were to have 
been desired in the arrangements of the Indian governments. Where the 
duties of fiscal departments are so laborious as in India, an endless chain of 
subjects, which demand immediate attention, revolving continually before 
them for consideration, it is matter for surprise that the public business is 
transacted with such regularity and judgment by the boards of revenue. 
That certain distant political objects, though of much importance, should 
still be lying over for the attention of politicians who have leisure, might be 
expected ; and those which have now presented themselves are among the 
number. 

It is possible, whenever the cfTect of the unequal distribution of produce 
in India has been contemplated by the revenue authorities, that it may have 
appeared a vain attempt to excite such a demand in a poor district as could 
double prices throughout it, so as to raise them to those of the richer ; and 
idle, therefore, to occupy the attention of the government with measures 
tending to such an effect, but which would fall, it may have been supposed, 
far short of their object. Where the object ij one of so great importance, 
the absence of all active measures for effecting it can only be accounted for 
in such a manner. 

Until another policy shall be adopted by Britain towards India, a com- 
plete remedy for this, or any other of the ills of India, may not be within 
reach ; but the writer will endeavour to show, that, even under the present 
system, much more might be effected than at first sight would appear prac- 
ticable. 

Having immediate reference to the present question, is the maxim in'poli- 
tical economy, the best estalilished perhaps of any connected with the sub- 
ject of demand, that the prices of the necessaries of life, which are of a 
destructible kind, fluctuate much more than the supply. Now, produce for 
human sustenance is, for the most part, of this nature, greatly needed up 
to a certain extent, and not very durable. Its liability to decay, its bulk, 
and, in India, the poverty of the farmers, are urgent reasons for an early 
sale. W'hen the quantity raised exceeds the demand in the district, the 
prices at once fall down to such as offer certain profit to the corn-dealer 
who shall undertake to transport produce out of the district. Since the 
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charges of carriage, &c. amount often to the half of what it will sell for 
in the district of its consumption, the price in the district whence it is 
exported must be depressed to one-half of what it is in the former. Now, 
in order to cause such a fall in price, the supply need not be double the 
local demand, but, in India, not probably one-eighth part more than could 
be consumed in the district at the full price.* In such a case, every land- 
holder is tendering his corn to the exporting merchant, that he may raise the 
means to pay his rent. And, since the rent is fixed in money, the lower 
the merchant beats him down, the more produce must he tender for the sum 
required. This, of course, as before remarked, re-acts upon the price, 
and lowers it still more. That this is the case, in the poorer districts in 
India, can hardly be doubted by any one apprized of the griping nature 
of the corn-dealer’s bargains with the landholder, who is commonly in debt 
for life to the former. Another fact, already established, proves a further 
cause of depreciation, viz.y that all rent from produce of a nature consumed 
in the country, such as grain, &c., must itself be expended in the country 
in supporting the consumers of such produce. If, then, the government 
does not support in any district consumers of that home-produce which is 
the source of its revenue, such persons in the district as were formerly, and 
would still be, consumers of that produce, not having the produce, or what 
is the same thing, its token, exj>cnded among them, are wholly deprived 

* To such a cause as this, the viriter would trace the remarkable fall in the price of 
produce which has taken place in certain districts in upper India, and not, as has been 
supposed, to the closing of the Benares mint, the efiect of which, in depressing prices, 
can have been but trifling where coin is regularly supplied from Calcutta. The follow, 
ing is surely the main cause of the fall. In those districts, there had been for many 
years a largo tract of land, amounting perhaps to a twentieth or a thirtieth of the whole, 
laid under the plant of Oude indigo, the manufacture of which afforded employment 
also to many thousand labourers and nrtizans in the indigo factories. To the extent it 
went, this business tended to diminish the quantity of land and the number of husband- 
men employed in raising susteiiance-produce, and to increase the manufacturing popu- 
lation. llie supply of food was moderated, while the demand was increased. Hence 
the high prices for many years. Although the land and people employed in the indigo 
business, in those parts, might not amount to one-thirtieth of the whole, the effect 
upon the price of food was the same as if a fifteenth had been added to the population ; 
one-thirtieth less land being devoted to the raising of food, while the means nf purchase 
of the people were increased one-thirtieth. The lessened supply and increased demand 
gave a resulting difference, in supply and demand, of one-fifteenth : a difference in 
quantity which would give rise to a much greater difference in the price. Of late, 
however, the indigo-business in those provinces has ceased, or nearly so. The land 
once devoted to indigo is now laid under corn, of which the supply is, therefore, in- 
creased, while the demand of the manufacturing labourers has ceased with their means 
of purchase. Most of them have wedged themselves in, as labourers, among their 
agricultural relations, and have ceased to be purchasers of the surplus produce. Though 
small in quantity, in comparison with the whole produce, the excess of supply o\er 
demand is suflScient, upon the established principle already noticed, to account for the 
considerable depreciation of produce which has taken place in the very districts in which 
the culture and manufacture of indigo have nearly ceased. And, on the same principle, 
this trifling cause affecting the sellers of produce may lead to a considerable falling off 
of the revenue. 
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of sustenance, so long as tliey continue in the district. The necessary con* 
sequence is, a dwindling away of their numbers by emigration to other dis- 
tricts, and by the destructive effects of want. The removal of this class 
decreases, of course, the demand for produce in the district, and deprecia- 
tion goes on to the uttermost. All interests but one suffer, from that of the 
government to that of the poor farmer, and more destitute mechanic. The 
one interest which does not suffer is the corn-dealers’. They grow wealthy 
on the system. It yields them the profits they employ in usurious advances 
to the farmer; in placing him irretrievably in their debt; in so tying up his 
hands that their future purchases become little else, it may be presumed, 
than pillagings of his stores. Their body, collectively, does exercise a 
power over the community, probably, exceeding that of the government. At 
such time as shall please them, they can cause the farmers over a district to 
become defaulters, and can thus compel the collector to reduce his assess- 
ment to a rate favourable for their future gains ; when the process will re- 
commence. This body of bunniahs and mahajuns, with all their organs of 
storing and transportation, with their weighmen, accountants, runners, 
drivers, boatmen, boats, and hackeries, is the most efficient and powerful in 
the country ; and, as this machinery is supported out of the difference of the 
rent in the poorer and the richer districts, the writer is of opinion that, under 
a better system, this body, with all that supports it, might and ought to 
be transferred to the public service; that, from being a self> constituted 
power, not acknowledged indeed, but influential as the supreme power 
itself, it might be converted into part of the materiel of the service, drawing 
ostensibly and directly from the service the very funds and food it at pre^ 
sent draws from the government indirectly, through the aid of a pernicious 
order of things. 

In seeking a remedy for this evil, it will be proper to revert to the 
division of produce into two kinds; ist, alimental produce, or produce for 
home-consumption ; 2d, commercial produce, or produce for exportation. 

1. When the depreciation of alimental produce is the evil to be reme- 
died, after all that has been stated, the nature of the remedy becomes suffi- 
ciently apparent. Since the government must expend in the country all 
revenue arising from produce for home-consumption, in supporting the con- 
sumers of this produce, since no such revenue can be expected from the 
country until it has performed this duty, how desirable does it appear, for 
the purpose of raising prices in the depressed districts, that the revenue they 
yield, so far as it flows from alimental produce, should be wholly expended 
in those districts ! The reader’s attention is again requested to the distinc- 
tion to be made between the produce yielded up by the poor cultivators to 
meet the assessments, and the present scanty representative of this produce 
in money, which is all the government obtains in lieu of it. By this system, 
no other object is attained than the expending of the revenue in some other 
part of the country ; for, out of the country it cannot go, until it has first 
fed its corresponding number of consumers of produce. 

Overlooking, then, the token, the arbitrary price paid for it, let us sup- 
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pose all the produce the landholders do now yield up to meet the assess- 
ments to be expended in the district by the government. It would support 
in the district double the number of public servants which can at present be 
maintained on the low money-rent carried out to another part of the country. 
The. whole body now employed in transporting produce out of the district 
would cease to be so employed. And whereas they now, as it were, live 
upon half this produce, by selling the oilier half, at a double price, in a dis 
trict where public employment compels the people consuming it to reside; 
upon the change proposed, they would still live upon this produce as well as 
these last ; but the whole of them be transferred to the district which fed 
them ; and whereas this body of corn-dealers, with their machinery, is now 
living upon the government-rent, but independent of the government, nay, 
even controlling its measures, they might still draw their support from the 
same source, but by serving the government. Their interests would then 
become identified with, and subservient to, those of the state, instead of 
being opposed to, and over-ruling them, as at present, through the power 
they have obtained over the landholders. 

The several kinds of employment which might be afforded may be placed 
under four heads : employment in the civil departments, in the army, in 
the production of military stores, and in the production of substances for 
exportation from the district and from the country. Employment under the 
civil department being afforded, in general, to serve local purposes, does 
not often admit of being transferred from one district to another. A large 
establishment, however, 'ivheii required in any province, if fixed in the 
poorest district of that province, might, it is probable, be supported, at 
little or no expense to the government, out of the increase it would occa- 
sion in the revenue of the poor district. Thus, a new presidency might 
have the expenses of its government covered, if fixed in one of the extreme 
western districts, by the great advancement it would occasion in the price of 
the produce of the district, provided the revenue-assessment were raised 
with the rise of prices. Though the effect should not amount to all he has 
supposed, it would, the writer is convinced, prove such as to reduce mate- 
rially the anticipated expenses of the new government. 

Next, employment in the army. Political circumstances may require 
a larger force in one territory than another ; but the occasion has yet to 
appear, when any serious political consequences would arise from stationing 
the mass of the army in certain districts, with the view of raising the prices 
of produce, provided all the smaller stations of the other districts continued 
to be guarded by the usual military force. 

Establishments producing or preparing the matiriel of war might, in 
certain cases, be placed in the heart of an impoverished district, with bene- 
fit to an extent much beyond the additional consumption they occasioned. 

The last kind of employment to be noticed has ceased, so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, with the cessation of what was called — ^the writer thinks, 
miscalled — ^the trade of the Company ; otherwise, the price of produce in a 
poor district could not fail of a wholesome rise, had the government laid 
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out always such revenue^ arising from the alimcntal produce of a district, as 
the government did not expend upon its own establishments in that district, 
in giving employment to producers of commercial stuff, not produce of 
cultivation, or stuff which, though produce of cultivation, had its value 
made up chiefly by after-manufacturing labour, as silk, opium, indigo, &c. 
Tiiis is nearly allied to, and properly falls under, the next object of consi- 
deration, rfr. 

2. A remedy for the low prices of produce yielding the rent, when it 
chiefly consists of commercial produce for exportation. The writer cannot 
refrain from expressing a regret, for the sake of the native raisers of pro- 
duce, that the Company’s dealings in Indian produce should have ceased 
upon the renewal of its charter. He does not here refer to the China trade : 
it was not to be expected that the people of England would submit to the 
continuance of that monopoly. His present subject is, the Company's 
dealings in the produce of its own territories. The denomination of 
Jias, he thinks, led to an incorrect opinion as to its real nature. It could 
with no more propriety be considered as a trading business, than could the 
dealings of any landed proprietor, who should consent to receive rent in 
kind, with the view of aiding a helpless and ignorant tenantry, unable 
themselves to seek a distant market for their produce, and who should dis- 
pose of this rent-produce in the manner most advantageous for their inte- 
rests as well as his own. The Company’s dealings, on this principle, might 
have been rendered admirably suitable to the necessitous condition of its 
tenantry in India. It is for the sake of the latter the writer would raise a 
voice, and would contend, from no small acquaintance with their habits, 
character, and circumstances, that it would have been conducive to their 
prosperity, had the Company’s transactions in produce been augmented, in- 
stead of terminated. That the Indian remittances: to Europe must be made 
through commercial produce, is manifest to every understanding. The ex- 
portation of revenue in bullion could not go on, since this w^ould prove des- 
tructive of the source of the revenue, and has this tendency, to whatever 
extent it is practised. Let us, then, trace remitted revenue from its source 
in a distant district to England. It is from the poorest districts that re- 
mitted revenue must ultimately come, for they have the largest proportional 
surplus, since in them the expenditure by the government is the lowest. If 
grain is the source of the revenue, it is, we have already seen, sold at a 
very low rate to corn-dealers. Its scanty money-produce paid to the 
revenue-officer is remitted to the presidency, where it is advanced upon 
manufactured produce in the hands of European merchants ; a small quan- 
tity of which, sold in England, is made to represent the money which had 
arisen from a quantity of grain out of all proportion to it great in the poor 
district. Whereas, the Company's dealings in produce, to the extent they 
went, were far more favourable to the raisers of produce. The truth of 
this is proved by the fact, that the Company paid much more for produce 
than the native dealers now do. Had the machinery by which these dcal- 
i!igs were performed been constructed in a different manner, it might have 
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l aiscd up the people of such a district as Bundelkund out of their deplorable 
condition ; and would have been beyond measure preferable for their inte- 
rests to the many and circuitous exchanges, which their produce must now 
undergo before it meets again, in Calcutta* (in the form of advances upon it 
by .the government to the exporting merchant), the revenue it had yielded 
in Bundelkund. 

In the one case, the helpless landholders, ignorant of the prices of distant 
markets, and under advances from the native dealers, arc compelled to part 
with their produce at the arbitrary prices of the dealer, and receive for it 
a scanty fund, with which to meet the revenue-assessment. In the other 
case, the government, by taking up produce in the district, would afford 
them that ready aid, without which it is scarcely possible for them to pay 
their dues to the government. The European politician can scarcely form 
an idea of the life of difficulties to which the tenantry of such a district are 
reduced, when they fall entirely into the hands of native money-lending 
dealers in produce. The taking up of produce by the Company was excel- 
lent in principle, and, upon a better and more extended system, would have 
been equally so in practice. The machinery employed in these transactions 
was very defective in construction, however good and efficient some of its 
])arts may have been. The system of commercial agencies, independent of, 
and not co-operating with, the revenue department, was an unfortunate 
arrangement : it placed too many native agents between the payers of rent 
and the ultimate receiver of their produce. It involved them to an unne- 
cessary extent in money -transactions. Certain of the revenue-demand upon 
them, they had to raise produce to meet it ; but, not certain enough of the 
disposal of the produce without loss, it was with a timid parsimonious hus- 
bandry they proceeded. The old system was, in fact, half-way between 
the present total abandonment of a childish tenantry and that system of foster- 
ing encouragement which, with sufficient modification, the former might have 
become. Such a modification would, probably, have caused the Company’s 
transactions in produce to have presented a different aspect from that it 
bore in the sight of the legislators who framed the new charter. Their 
humane desire to improve the condition of the people of India would then, 
perhaps, have led them to introduce into the charter a condition that the 
Company’s dealings in Indian produce should be extended, and not that 
they should terminate. The system proposed is as follows. To have placed 
that which was called the commercial, and which might have been better 
named the produce department^ under the revenue department, as a branch 
of the latter. While the amount of the assessments might still have been 
expressed in the rentals in money, it should have been at the option of the 
landholders to make their payments in money or produce, or in both. Such 
produce might have been received by three or four officers, in a produce 
department, stationed in different parts of a district, who would have fixed 
a valuation upon it according to its quality and the locality, and whose re- 

• Still worse is it, if this money has to meet the produce yielding it in EngUuid or China, having 
been remitted thither in bullion. 
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ceipts would have been accepted in payment of revenue by the collector. 
The whole of this produce could then have been conveyed for transportation 
to any convenient place, where it might have been subjected to examination 
by a superior officer. 

The despatch, simplicity, and security of such a process would have 
caused it to be felt one of much relief by tlie people ; when every zemindar 
knew that, within a distance of ten or fifteen miles, was a fair-dealing 
party, ready to receive produce, and to give him for it a receipt witli which 
he could pay his rent. The encouragement it would afford to husbandry 
might lead to highly beneficial results. Instead of a timid parsimonious 
course, under the oppression of debt to the money-lender, might be ex- 
pected a spirited endeavour, on the part of the cultivator, to improve the 
quality of produce, which he knew would be received, at a fair valuation, 
according to its quality. Instead, for instance, of improvidently sowing 
cotton-seed from the blighted crop of a preceding year, reckless under the 
apprehension that he may be made to cut his crop unripe,^ he would have 
every motive afforded him for careful attention in the rearing of his plant, 
and for strenuous exertions to extricate himself from the grasp of the 
money-lender. That such a system would be conducive to the improve- 
ment of East-Indian produce can hardly be doubted. To the government, 
the revenue would rise in amount as much as, in the form of good produce 
in its own hands, it would be of more value than the scanty sum which the 
dealers allow for the present produce, rendered inferior by a vicious system ; 
which scanty sum is all the government now receives in lieu of itt 

The reader will have remarked, that the matters hitherto treated of form 
but a part of the subject comprised under the title of these papers — The 
Natural Resources of India.” It was necessary, in the first instance, in 
order to proceed with success in the investigation of this subject, that some 
idea should be formed of the amount of the present means of the people of 
India drawn from agriculture, their chief resource ; and, for acquiring this 
knowledge, it was requisite to ascertain the proportion which the known 
portion yielded as rent bore to the whole. The writer was also led, prepa- 
ratory to the subject of Indian improvement, to be treated of hereafter, to 
advert to the necessity of a clear view into the true nature of the land- 
revenue. From these preliminary discussions flowed certain consequences, 
which, though not directly connected with the main subject, are, he hopes, 
of importance sufficient to justify his having digressed, at such length, in 
their development. 

Although the natural riches of India have been a favourite topic for elo- 
quence, they have rarely met with any other than a very general treatment ; 
it is not, therefore, a superfluous task, as might at first sight appear, to enter 

* The writer has been credibly assured that, not unfrequently* in Bundelkund. the native officer, 
with the view of securing the revenue, compels the cultivator, when he is much Involved, to cut the 
cotton crop before it is properly ri|iened> lest it should fall into the hands of the money-lender. 

t It would by no means be necessary for the government to undertake itself the exportation of this 
produce from the country, which were much better to be performed by merchants, who could do it 
more economically. But the receiving of colonial produce by the government in payment df rent would 
afford great relief to the helpless tenantry of those districts. 
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upon a proof that the resources of nature in India are far above the re- 
sources of the people, or that the stores she is prepared to yield from her 
several kingdoms, to a people capable of drawing them forth, do greatly 
exceed any as yet procured from her by the natives. Had this truth been 
established^ in all its particulars, it could not have failed to insure unani- 
mity on the part of Indian statesmen upon many topics, regarding which, 
discordant and indefinite opinions prevail at present. Thus, upon no sub- 
ject are more erroneous opinions current than the state of the arts in India. 
It is, indeed, generally admitted, that they are rude, but it is commonly 
added, that they are simply and cheaply conducted, and therefore well 
suited to the habits and means of the people. In this manner, every pro- 
cess in their agriculture and manufactures meets with some European 
defenders. Among the few persons who are at the pains of bestowing any 
attention upon the native arts, an erroneous opinion is prevalent, that great 
ingenuity is evinced in the simplicity of the instruments by which they are 
conducted ; and they, whose taste leads them to admire every thing of an 
Hindoostanee character, are wont to foster their predilections by dwelling 
upon this imaginary ingenuity. The apparent cheapness of the product, 
and the simplicity of the processes in their chemical arts, wear so seductive 
an aspect of economy, while machinery highly finished, and on the extensive 
scale of that commonly imported from England, is really so expensive, and 
in general ill-suited to India, as to root deeply a persuasion in the 
minds of many, that the processes as well as the instruments of the natives 
are the most economical which could be used. Were all these opinions 
correctly founded, it would follow, that labour could not be more produc- 
tive than it is in India, or that labour in India keeps pace with nature in 
productiveness. Since this, if true, would suppress all hope of improve- 
ment in the condition of the people of India, and of increase in the revenues 
of the state, it becomes the writer s duty, in the prosecution of his task, to 
enter with much attention into the subject of Indian labour, carrying his 
inquiry into all its recesses. 


J. J. 
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8 P A H I S. 

The native Indian army is beginning to excite considerable interest and 
attention amongst persons who formerly never gave themselves the trouble to 
inquire how, and by what means, we had won and obtained our immense and 
still extending territories in the East. Other and abler pens are employed in 
descanting upon the state of the native force, its effective strength, internal 
discipline, and conduct in the field ; the object of the present paper is of a 
humbler nature, being merely intended to give a few slight details of the 
domestic life of the spahi, or, as he is usually called, the of the native 

army. The English, upon their arrival in India, seem to have taken pains to 
corrupt the Hindoostanec names which they adopted to designate persons and 
things. The natives pronounce the word sipahiy making three short syllables 
of it, and giving a euphonious sound to the whole ; while there is an absurdity 
and unmeaningness about the word iepoy^ which, so much is there in a name, 
has tended to throw an air of ridicule over the service. 

The spahis of the Bengal army are a splendid race of men ; no persons of 
low caste arc allowed to enter the ranks, which arc composed of Mahom* 
medans of good family, many (the Pytauns especially) boasting high blood ; 
and of the superior tribes of Hindoos, Brahmins, Rajpoots, ^c. These men 
have many privileges ; amongst them that of wearing the native dress when not 
upon duty. It is scarcely possible to recognize the same individual, when he 
has changed the stiff European military uniform for his own free and flowing 
muslin drapery. The former sits ill upon a figure which is deficient in breadth 
of shoulder and robustness of form, and padding not having yet been called 
in to aid the deficiences of nature, the sepoy usually looks thin and meagre in 
his European habiliments. Gaiters arc not generally adopted in native regi- 
ments, and the want of stockings deteriorates from the appearance of the sol- 
diers, the display of a bare instep giving a poverty-stricken air to the whole 
man, from its want of keeping with the rest of the attire. The ammunition- 
shoes are neither so well made, nor so well blacked, as those worn by British 
soldiers ; there is no: the same attention to the fit of the clothes, and, though 
the difference may be trifling, inattention to these minor points produces a 
very bad effect upon eyes accustomed to the greatest nicety of military ap- 
pointments. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of a sepoy is a double row of flat white shells, 
or ivory beads, which he wears round his neck, in lieu of a stock. As the 
muslin shirts, in common use amongst the natives, are destitute of collars, 
and it would not be very easy to induce them to wear inner garments of a form 
better suited to the European jacket, this substitute is necessary to fill up the 
hiatus, which would otherwise be left by the bare throat. It is in unison with 
the habits of the country, most of the people wearing rosaries of some kind 
or other, and harmonizes very well with the rest of the uniform, having some- 
what of the effect, without the stiffness, of a military stock. The sonbadahs, 
or native captains of companies, an intermediate rank between the European 
commissioned and native non-commissioned officers, wear two rows of gold 
beads round their throats, as a distinguishing mark of their rank. These are 
either of wood plated over, or formed entirely of gold hollowed into the pro- 
per form. They are a handsome appendage, and those who can afford the 
expense, delight in having them of the most costly material. The price of the 
cheapest is ten pounds, and the others vary according to the thickness of the 
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gold. When out of uniform, the soubadabs wear their rosaries at their full 
length over the chest. They form a handsome and becoming ornament, not 
less imposing than the gold chains worn in England by civic dignitaries. There 
was some difficulty in inducing the Hindoos of the native army to place the 
tuft in thdr caps; with the exception of the Rajpoots, who wear the heron’s 
plutiie as an ornament, all the followers of Brahma object to feathers, the 
greater number of birds being held sacred by them : recourse, however, was 
had to the arts of persuasion, and the object was eifected. In gaining this 
point, a prejudice was also broken down, and, notwithstanding all his scru- 
ples, the Hindoo soldier adorns himself with the relics of animals, which it 
would have formerly been pollution to touch. It seems strange that he should 
be able to conquer his aversion to leather, since perhaps, with the exception of 
tallow, it is the greatest abomination in his eyes. None but the lowest castes 
will employ themselves in the manufacture of shoes, and when these opera- 
tives are admitted into the houses of their superiors, they are not allowed to 
touch a table, or come into contact with any thing which may be polluted by 
their shadow. The Mahommedans are scarcely less prejudiced than the Hin- 
doos in this respect ; they do not object to wearing shoes, or any other article 
constructed of leather ; but they hold the manufacturer in equal contempt. 
They carry their horror of tallow to very great lengths, and, while eating 
meat, reject every particle of fat. This part of the animal is carefully re- 
moved with the skin, and the remainder, separated from the bones, is cut up 
into morsels and strung upon skewers for the kubauh. They view oiir joints 
of meat with the greatest disgust ; yet, in despite of their deference to the 
opinions of the Hindoos, their mode of eating excites unmitigated aversion 
on the part of the worshippers of the cow. A Hindoo, upon entering a Ma- 
hommedan city for the first time in his life^ deems himself to be in a perfect 
purgatory. The habits and manners of the people about him appear to be so 
abominable, that he can scarcely comprehend the possibility of their practice. 
The modes of the Europeans are nearly as revolting to the Mahommedans, 
and they must give so frightful a shock to the feelings of the great majority 
of natives, that it is wonderful how they have been enabled to support our 
presence. 

A person professing total ignorance of the causes which render the military au- 
thorities so anxious to make the outward appearance of the sepoy resemble that 
of the European soldier, as strongly as circumstances w'ill admit, may be thought 
presumptuous in venturing to express a doubt of the advantage wiiich is gained 
by it. The handsomest and finest men amongst the natives look, as before 
remarked, mean and meagre in the European costume, which ought to be 
much more convenient and useful than it really is, to compensate for its un- 
couth and barbarous stiffness. If the long and graceful vests of the Asiatics 
should be found to impede the movements, a well-cut jacket and wide trow- 
sers might have been substituted ; any thing rather than the hideous coatee, 
and straight pantaloon, which (it has been observed) give to the soldier the 
appearance of a scraped carrot. The shako, or cap, is in keeping with the 
rest of the attire, and human ingenuity could devise nothing more offensive to 
the eye of taste than the whole habiliment. The sepoy divests himself of his 
uniform as quickly and as frequently as be can, and always takes care to 
retain all the clothing, which the most fastidious Asiatic would consider abso- 
lutely essential, beneath it, usually consisting of a muslin shirt, with sleeves, 
and a garment wound round the body, and reaching mid-way to the knees. 
./4.yia/.«/^i/r»i.N.S.VoL.17.No.08. 2 L 
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Conscious of being perfectly fit to appear before any society, the native 
soldiers often make exhibitions which seem exceedingly strange to persons 
who have been too short a time in the country to become acquainted with the 
manners of the people. When night-guards were permitted at ofEicers’ bunga- 
lows, the soldiers, after marching in great order up to the verandah, which 
formed a temporary guard-room, immediately began to undress. It mattered 
not to them whether ladies were sitting on the neighbouring chubootur^ or if 
they were preparing to enter their carriages close to the very spot chosen for 
the performance of the toilette. Having no idea that they are guilty of any 
impropriety, under every circumstance of this nature, they sit down in the 
most leisurely manner possible, and take off their jackets and pantaloons, 
hanging them, together with their belts, caps, and other accoutrements, upon 
any convenient projection, and thus making the verandah assume the appear- 
ance of an old clothes* shop. Looking-glasses, though in much esteem in 
India, are not very common, and the orderlies often avail themselves of the 
window-panes of European houses, to perform the last touches of their 
toilettes. The glass used in the Upper Provinces is not of the clearest des- 
cription, and, with a slight curtain behind it, possesses considerable powers 
of reflection. A lady, who was not at all accustomed to native manners, felt 
some degree of 8ur|irize and indignation at what she considered to be the 
peeping and peering of the sepoys in attendance into her bed-room. She 
usually sat at a table under a window, in her chamber, which, being the only 
one not closed up with grass mats, during the hot winds, permitted her to 
pursue her daily avocations with sufficient light : a desideratum unattainable 
in any other part of the house. Unwilling to make a complaint without being 
certain that the soldiers were attracted by impertinent curiosity to the window, 
she watched them very narrowly, and soon discovered that they were admiring 
themselves in the glass. Upon repairing to the outside, she perceived that 
every object in the interior was completely obscured by the thickness of the 
panes, and that the sepoys must be perfectly ignorant of her vicinity at the 
table, whence she could see all the self-complacency with which they surveyed 
their persons in so convenient a mirror. The men servants of the household 
take every opportunity which the entre permitted into almost every apartment 
affords them, to arrange their turbans at the glasses in the dressing-rooms, 
appendages usually conlined to the toilette-tables in Indian houses, and, when 
unable to avail themselves of these advantages, a pail or pan of water is the 
substitute. The women are frequeiuly content with a small mirror, not more 
than an inch long, inserted in a thumb -ring, and though only half an eye may 
be visible, — for any piece of glass serves the purpose, — they never seem to be 
tired of looking at themselves in it. 

The dress which the sepoys wear, when off duty, is extremely handsome 
and becoming. It consists of the dhotec^ a large oblong piece of muslin, 
folded round the loins, and falling in easy drapery down each leg to the ancle ; 
a muslin shirt, with sleeves, and another long piece of drapery, which is dis- 
posed over one shoulder. The head is covered with a muslin scull-cap, placed 
a little on one side ; and the flow of all this muslin, always scrupulously white, 
in a group of tall handsome men, has an exceedingly beautiful and picturesque 
effect. Upon holidays and festivals, when they go down in large parties to 
some tank or river to bathe, the sepoys are seen to great advantage ; unen- 
cumbered with their uniforms, nothing can be more easy, active, and agile, 
than their movements ; their costume gives no idea of the dcahabiik which in-. 
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jiires the appearance of a European soldier when he is out of harness, and 
there is a degree of grace and elegance in their grouping, which we should seek 
for vainly amid persons of the same class in England. 

Though not prevented from visiting the neighbouring city, sepoya are always 
fitationed ,at the distance of one or two miles from any large and populous 
place. They are thus prevented from getting into broils with the inhabitants, 
and are rendered more efficient, in the event of any disturbance. The approach 
to a cantonment is always made known by the bells of arms, which are ranged 
at regular intervals along the parade-ground. These are small edifices, not 
much larger than four common sentry-boxes put together, in which the arms 
belonging to the different companies are placed, under the charge of a non- 
commissioned officer of the rank of serjeant, who is styled a hole havUdar, 
The serjeant-major and quarter-master serjeant, who are always Europeans, 
have small bungalows, built near these bells of arms, for their accommodation ; 
and the sepoys live in huts in the rear. The native lines are always neat and 
well kept, and they resemble, in many respects, a small town or idllage. There 
is a bazaar, in which every article in common use may be purchased, and camp- 
followers of every description, both biped and quadruped, are exceedingly nume- 
rous. The soubadahs and jemadars, who are the captains and lieutenants of 
each company, thus placed under the immediate superinteiidance of native 
officers, live in a style somewhat superior to that of the sepoys. These men 
are always taken from the ranks, and are promoted from the senior havildars, 
or Serjeants, or those who have distinguished themselves by peculiar good con- 
duct. It is an object of great ambition amongst the soldiers to attain this 
rank, and farther to stimulate the exertions of those who, having gained the 
object of their ambition, might sink into sloth and inactivity, there is another 
appointment, to which they may look up, that of soubadah-jnajor, who, be- 
sides superior rank, receives twenty-five rupees a-month additional pay. The 
soubadahs, being promoted in consequence of their length of service, are al- 
ways old men, and, generally speaking, it would be difficult to find a finer 
looking or a nobler set of veterans. When incapable of performing the duties 
of their station, they are invalided and retire upon a pension adequate to all 
their wants. Transfers of this kind are very frequent, and they keep up con- 
stant hope on the part of all who are eligible for promotion. Upon obtain- 
ing the rank of soubaduh, there are two things especially required to support 
the new dignity,— a horse and a chair. It is quite necessary that a soubadah 
should be mounted upon a march, and his arm-chair is brought out upon all 
state occasions. In other respects, there is little difference between his mode of 
living and that of the sepoys. When attending upon duty, at the quarters of 
the European officers, a chair is always, in consequence of government orders 
to that effect, offered to the soubadah. General officers commanding districts 
occasionally bold a levee, in which the soubadahs are presented by their res- 
pective colonels ; and, perhaps, nothing could be better devised for the grati- 
fication of a laudable pride on the part of these fine old soldiers, who prepare 
for the occasion with the greatest glee; Soubadahs are sometimes very rich ; 
it often happens that a sepoy is possessed of property in land, or becomes from 
the death of his relatives the inheritor of considerable wealth. In time of war, 
there were many opportunities of acquiring riches, and those who are econo- 
mical can save money out of their pay. There is a large tank at Cawnpore, 
called the soubadah’s tank, the bequest of a native officer to the cantonments 
of the city ; and many other monuments of the wealth and liberality of this 
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class of persons are to be found all over British India. At the different native 
festivals, the Mahommedans and Hindoos appoint their respective soubadahs 
the masters of the ceremonies and conductors of the revels, and, with very 
few exceptions, such as some terrible out-break between the Sheeas and Soo- 
nees, they preserve peace and good order. 

In very large stations, European ladies see comparatively little of the 
sepoj’s ; but, at outposts and quarters in the jungles, they become objects at 
least of inqukj', and there ate greater opportunities of observing their habits 
and manners. At the celebration of the Hoolecy at a very small station, the 
sepoys very respectfully solicited the honour of the company of the ladies at 
their nautclies; but the wife and sister-in-law of the commanding officer alone 
felt inclined to avail themselves of the invitation : the remainder entertained 
no curiosity, and were not disposed to put themselves to the slightest inconve- 
nience to please the soldiers, or to render their male relatives more popular 
amongst them. Two of these ladies, it should be mentioned, were descended 
from an Indo-Briton stock, and therefore belonged to a class who affect a great 
contempt for the natives, and are not yet sufficiently versed in the graces of 
courtesy, to place any restraint upon their own inclinations, for the gratifica- 
tion of others. 

Upon repairing to the sepoy lines, the ladies were ushered into a very large 
well-lighted tent, of an oblong form ; at the upper end, there were mats, with 
a settringee, or cotton carpet, spread over them, a row of arm-chairs for the 
accommodation of the visitors, and a small table in front, furnished with 
several glasses and two bottles, one of beer and one of wine, it being supposed 
impossible for Europeans to assemble without refreshment of this kind. The 
ladies, having seated themselves, and declined the offer of the beer and wine, 
were presented with paan, and most plentifully sprinkled with rose-water, by 
an old soubadah, who held one of the peculiar long-necked metal bottles of the 
country in his hand, and threw the contents about with great effect. The 
sepoys were seated, in double and treble rows, down the two sides, and at the 
bottom of the tent, a ^pace being left clear for the performers. These con- 
sisted of the usual groups, being composed chiefly of seven persons, two 
dancing-girls in front, with a mussaulchce, or f jich-bearer, on cither side, 
and three musicians in the rear. The dress of the nautch-womcn was not so 
superb as that worn by those who receive higher remuneration, and exhibit 
before wealthier audiences, and, cre the gaities were at an end, they began to 
look exceedingly dingy, the white muslin especially shewing symptoms of hard 
service. Neither was the singing at all to compare with the performances of 
the celebrated Alfina of Delhi, or the Calcutta syren Nickee ; but, to the Eu- 
ropean spectators at least, the accomplishments of the corps dc ballet were a 
very secondary con.sidcration ; the audience monopolized all the interest, as 
Horace supposes that of the Roman theatre would the interest of Demo- 
critus : — 

Spectaret pojtulum ludis aUentius ipsis. 

Never could there be a more orderly assembly, and the elegance of the cos- 
tume, the fine countenances and graceful figures of the wearers, and the great 
superiority of their manners over persons of the same class in Europe, afforded 
very pleasing subjects for contemplation. Many of the sepoys held their chil- 
dren in their arms, little girls not exceeding five or six years old being admit- 
ted ; but none of the wives were present ; they were all far too respectable to 
shew themselves in public, and were content to celebrate the Hoolee in their 
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own private apartments. It may be supposed that the huts of the sepoys are 
not very spacious; few consist of more than two rooms ; the women, therefore, 
must confine themselves within very narrow limits, whence they can never 
emerge, except when closely veiled, or when they go abroad in a bullock-cart 
enclosed by thick curtains. It is difficult to imagine a more wretched life than 
that to which these poor creatures are doomed ; but as it has the advantage 
of being considered the most aristocratic mode of existence, few will be found 
desirous to purchase liberty at the expense of dignity. It was amusing to see 
the intense delight with which the sepoys gazed upon the dancing. Though the 
manifestations of their enjoyment were confined to their countenances, not a 
word being spoken, no audience ever appeared to be more entranced. During 
the stay of the ladies, the character of the dancing was that of the dullest and 
most decorous monotony ; it possibly assumed another aspect after their 
departure; but, whatever it might be, it proved sufficiently fascinating to 
detain the native spectators until gun-fire, nor did the enjoyment ever seem to 
flag during the whole time that the Hoolec lasted. The visits of the ladies were 
confined to the early part of the celebration, for the festival at last degenerates 
into too complete a saturnalia to be pleasant to Europeans of the more fasti- 
dious sex. It is a period of universal license; those who are the most popular 
coming in for the greatest share of the good-natured abuse, which it is the 
fashion to bestow upon peculiar favourites. The esteem which these ladies 
procured by their kindly participation in the entertainment so respectfully 
offered to them, was manifested upon a melancholy occasion. The death of 
one occurred a few months afterwards, and the sepoys, anxious to shew their 
sense of her merits, volunteered to carry her to the grave ; a distinction most 
highly honourable to the person to whom it is given, since it is only when sti- 
mulated by a very strong desire to ofier a tribute of respect to the dead and to 
the living, that men of family and caste, either Mahommedan or Hindoo, will 
approach a corpse. 

European officers always mingle freely in the Hoolecy and, towards the lat- 
ter end, become perfect scaramouches, from the quantity of yellow liquid and 
red powder with which all their garments are saturated. In large garrisons, 
or upon a line of march, the exhibitions at this, and some other festivals, are 
of the most fantastic nature imaginable. Men and boys appear masquerading 
in the character of animals, which they enact so much to the life, that it is 
sometimes difficult to penetrate the disguise: large birds, tigers, monkeys, and 
even camels, are very closely imitated. When the army was before Hattrass, 
the sepoys got up an express camel, of the most ingenious description, and 
mounting a boy upon it, sent it round to the tents of their officers, with the 
news that the fortress was taken. The greater part of the Mahommedans 
enter into the diversions of the Hoolec with excessive delight, excepting when 
they happen to occur at the period in which they celebrate the Mohurrum^ and 
then, the Soonec sect, especially, regard with hatred and horror the fantastic 
revelries of the Hindoo carnival. At other times, the Hindoos enter with 
equal alacrity into the observances by which the anniversary of the death of 
the emaums is distinguished, attiring themselves in green, and joining the la- 
mentations for the death of Hossein and Housseln. The high character borne 
by these descendants of the prophet awakens all the veneration for the dead, 
which is a distinguishing characteristic of the natives of India. Warren Has- 
tings would, in all probability, have been canonized, had he spent the whole of 
his life in u country in which his merits were appreciated, and both Mahom- 
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medans and Hindoos would have approached his tomb with something very like 
religious worship. The sepoys, of the Moslem persuasion, spend considera- 
ble sums of money in the construction of the tazees, while celebrating the fune- 
ral obsequies of the sons of Ali. Being well skilled in all military and athletic exer- 
cises, they carry on the mimic fight, which represents the fatal battle of Kurbelah, 
with much dramatic effect. The sepoys are admirable wrestlers, and excel in 
single-stick, quoits, and other gymnastic sports, amusing themselves very fre- 
quently in their quarters by the exhibition of their various acquirements in 
this way. Young European officers frequently enter into the lists with them, 
and they are much delighted when these gentlemen display accomplishments 
equal to their own in exercises which are purely native. 

The sepoys usually live very amicably together, the Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans not keeping so much ajiart as might be supposed in consequence of 
their respective prejudices; they take care not to offend each other by coming 
in contact with the cookery of either party : a very necessary precaution, since 
the shadow of a person not belonging to the same caste falling on a dish, is 
quite sufficient to pollute it, and it must be thrown away. The Mahomme- 
dans of India have imbibed many of the prejudices of the Hindoos ; with the 
exception of eating animal food, they are nearly as fastidious and particular 
as the followers of Vishnu. They are quite ns careful in preserving them- 
selves from contamination by contact with their inferiors, and t hey will do 
little or nothing that the higher castes refuse to perform. Even their zeal for 
the prophet and his religion gives way before this determined exclusiveness; 
they will not seek converts from the lower classes of Hindoos, and when these 
men embrace Islaiiiisin, the Mahommedans of purer descent still refuse to 
associate with them, and several generations must pass away before the stigma 
upon their birth can be effaced. It is certainly very easy to trace the difference 
between a sweeper, turned Mahommedan, and the more respectably descended 
followers of the prophet. These men often get into the service of Europeans, 
who are strangers to the peculiarities of the country, as kliidmutghars, and in 
other offices, for which they are deemed inadmissible, and they are neither so 
cleanly in their appearance, nor so respectful in their demeanour, as the class 
with which they are desirous to identify themselves. Those, who are quick 
observers, detect the difference at a glance, and when the disgusting habits of 
these people are taken into consideration, there seems something particularly 
revolting in the idea of their preparing the food, or in any way approaching 
the person. There is no medium in the natives of India ; they arc either scru- 
pulously particular, or exactly the reverse. Instead of using a shovel, or 
other implement, the sweepers do not hesitate to scrape up filih of the most 
offensive nature in their hands ; and when we see habits so directly opposed to 
the fastidious notions of the better classes, we can scarcely feel surprized at 
the contempt and horror they excite. 

The pioneers of the Bengal army form a separate body, high-caste men 
scrupling to perform many of the duties attached to this kind of service. It 
has also been found advisable to exclude Brahmins from the corps of sappers 
and miners, six having deserted in one night, in consequence of being com- 
pelled to use the pick-axe and shovel, which, though they often cultivate their 
own lands, they deemed to be derogatory to their dignity. Brahmins, although 
conferring respectability upon the native army, are not usually considered to 
be the most desirable recruits. They assume rather too much on account of 
their caste, and have the character of being more litigious, intriguing, and 
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calculating, than the other classes. Anxious to amass wealth, they are said to 
take advantage of their less prudent comrades, to obtain enormous interest 
for the loan of money. The usurious transactions between soldiers, servants, 
and others of the same rank, would be scarcely credible, if detailed to persons 
unacquainted with the extravagance of one class, and the extraordinary acqui- 
sitiveness of another. A poor Bengal bearer, hired at six rupees (twelve shil- 
lings) per month, to go up the river with a family, requested his discharge at 
the end of four months, just as the party had arrived at their destination. 
They gladly availed themselves of his desire to return lo his native province, 
as they were by no means filcased with the disposition he had manifested, yet 
would have been unwilling, without stronger grounds of complaint, to have 
dismissed him, after taking him so far from his home. When the arrears of 
his wages, amounting to twelve rupees, were paid, the greater number of his 
fellow servants came to asL for an advance, in order to discharge their debts 
to him : he had purchased a very thick silver chain for his waist at Benares, 
and as there was no reason to suppose that he had acquired the means of 
making these loans, and buying this and other ornaments, by dishonest acts, 
his accumulation of property could only be accounted for by extreme penu- 
riousness, in the first instance, and the exorbitant interest which his possession 
of ready cash enabled him to exact from the less provident of the party. 
Sepoys, who are as mindful of the main chance as this bearer, amass very 
considerable sums, and, being in the habit of carrying their property about 
their persons when visiting their homes upon furlough, they often fall a prey 
to the tribes of banditti prowling about the roads, in wait for travellers. Who, 
unless journeying in large bodies, and well armed, have little chance against 
these practised murderers. In the hot season, in which there are few military 
duties to perform, drills and field-days being suspended, the sepoys easily 
obtain furloughs to visit their families ; many leave their wives in their native 
villages, seeing them only when they obtain permission to be absent from their 
corps, and this indulgence is very widely extended, desertion being exceed- 
ingly rare. Many, however, never return, and it has been ascertained that 
the greater number have met with violent deaths, being murdered for the sake 
of the property in money and clothes which they carry about with them. 

Commanding officers of regiments are obliged to grant leave from parade to 
those sefioys, whose religious duties call upon them to assist at the celebra- 
tion of some festival. Many of the Hindoo and Mussulman holidays are regu- 
lated by the new moon, and as the calculations of native astronomers are not 
always particularly accurate, the festival sometimes comes upon the people by 
surprize. An old Mussulman dirzee asked leave of absence from his work, 
telling his employers, that the following was a hurra din (great day); the 
latter, who had great reason to be pleased with his activity and industry, rea- 
dily granted his request, notwithstanding the assurances of the colonel of a 
regiment, at whose house they were staying, that he was imposing upon their 
good nature by a false statement. In the course of an hour afterwards, how- 
ever, the old dirzee was proved to have told the truth. The adjutant made 
his appearance, with a report that the sepoys had been seized with consterna- 
tion at the sight of the new moon, and had sent deputations to request leave 
from the next day’s duties. Some grand military evolutions were in contein- 
]>lation, the colonel being very much of a Martinet, and anxious to make the 
most of the remaining cold weather ; but he was perforce compelled to post- 
pone his nianccuvrcs, and give the required permission. 
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The drummers and fifers of s6poy regiments are always Christians, half- 
castes, most frequently, of Portuguese descent. Independent of the aversion 
which the sheep-skin parchment, forming the drum-head, would inspire, the 
character of musician is held in such utter contempt by all castes and classes of 
legitimate Asiatics, that none but the lowest and vilest could be found to un- 
dertake it : the performers attached to some well-endowed Hindoo temple, 
employed solely in celebrating religious festivals, being the only exceptions. 
These drummers have usually lost all traces of their European descent, and 
their wives are only to be distinguished from native women, by their attire, 
which on festival days is particularly conspicuous, closely resembling the cos- 
tume assumed by the sooty princesses of May-day. At Christmas, these men 
celebrate the festival with such maimed rites, as shew that the Christian is 
sojourning in a heathen land. They proceed, round the cantonments, or the 
camp, playing the Christmas hymn upon the drums and fifes at the doors of the 
officers, which are decorated, in vain imitation of the holly-wreath and misle- 
toe-bough, with plantain-branches stuck in the ground, and garlands of the 
Chumala and other Asiatic flowers. It is usual for the officers of the corps to 
provide the drummers with a substantial dinner of beef or mutton on Christ- 
roas-day, in places where the slaughter of the sacred animal is permitted, and 
the Hindoos themselves, though they must view with horror our method of 
celebrating the feast with turkey, chine, and the glorious suiloin, frequently 
ask for hujcies (presents), corresponding in sense as well as name with our 

Christmas-boxes,” having discovered that it is usual in Christian countries 
to receive and bestow gifts on this day. 

Pay-day with the sepoys generally presents an exceedingly amusing scene. 
The captains of compunies are directed to see the money distributed in their 
presence; and the soldiers, accompanied by very extraordinary groups of re- 
tainers, are marched down to the compounds of their respective officers for 
the purpose of receiving their arrears. The money is issued from the neigh- 
bouring treasury to the quarter-master of the corps, who delivers it up in bags 
to the pay-havildars, and they convey it to the officers in command of each 
company. The washermen, tailors, shop-keepers, and servants (for the sipa- 
his often keep attendants), and other creditors, make their appearance,— a 
motley crew, whose ragged and quaint attire, and uncouth gait and demean- 
our, form a strong contrast to the graceful figures and handsome dresses of the 
soldiers. Many angry discussions arise respecting that difficult and delicate 
subject, the adjustment of debts ; disputes wax warm upon both sides, and 
frequently is the officer compelled to arbitrate between conflicting claims. 
On one occasion, the washermen complained that they had been beaten and 
mulcted of their pay by their employers, who denied not the accusation, but 
entered into a long and vehement justification of their conduct. They stated 
that the washermen had torn their clothes, producing the injured garments, — 
pantaloons which assuredly exhibited more than one yawning- rent, — to the 
view of their officer, and demanding of him whether such deadly havoc was 
not quite sufficient to arouse their utmost indignation. The officer confessed 
that the transgressions of the washermen were worthy of punishment, stating 
that be would have compelled them to make the torn habiliments good, had 
not the owners imprudently taken the law into their own hands by inflicting 
personal chastisement upon the offenders. By this unjustifiable proceeding, 
he said, they bad lost their remedy, and must now pay for the washing of the 
garments, notwithstanding the damage they had sustained. The washermen 
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thoucht that a very Daniel had come to judgment; but it was a long time be- 
fore the sipahis could be at all reconciled to the decision. They pleaded the 
case over and over again, and at length went away satisfied at least with having 
had a most patient hearing. The officer preserved an imperturbable counte- 
nance during the whole of this angry discussion, waiting until each party had 
exhausted all their eloquence, and then giving a mild but firm reply : a mode 
of conduct which is certain both to convince and to satisfy complainants in 
India. There are not many Europeans, however, who will be at the trouble 
to wait until the contending parties had disburthened themselves of all their 
ire. They soon perceive the merits of the case, and dismiss it before it has 
been discussed in all its bearings: thus depriving the victor of half his triumph, 
and affording an additional source of discontent to those who have sustained a 
defeat. Hours are frequently occupied in the adjustment of suits, not always 
brought before the officer; a pertinacious creditor will plant himself by the 
side of the heap of coin, which his debtor has received, and with violent ges- 
ticulations will insist upon the uttermost cowrie. At length, there is a cessa- 
tion of voices ; the sipahis rise from the ground where they have been seated 
during their stay in the compound, form into double file, and march off, at- 
tended hy the ragged regiment of camp-followers, the tailors in their loose 
array bearing a strong resemblance to the slip-shod unshaved operatives of 
other lands. 

There cannot be a more striking difference between any class of men than 
that which is displayed by the wlelders of the needle in India. The household 
dirzee, who works for ladies, is usually a well-dressed personage, scrupulous 
in the propriety of his attire, and highly esteemed by the other domestics, who 
do not hold his avocation in contempt; but the inferior workmen, the botchers 
and vampers, exercising their art for low pay, have an exceedingly vagabond 
air about them. Their vests hang round their persons in a slovenly manner^ 
seldom being confined by a cummerbund ; some old coloured piece of cloth, 
put on any-how, serves them for a turban, and they have a sneaking sort of 
shabby-genteel appearance, which distinguishes them from even poorer artisans 
of other trades, who hold themselves erect in the one single cotton garment 
which has no pretension about it. 

The servants of the sipahis, it may be supposed, have not the look of the 
well-clad and well-fed domestics of richer men ; they are usually young boys, 
marvellously thin, and furnished with a very scanty allowance of clothing, who 
for small wages are -expected to get through a great deal of work. During the 
Burmese war, some of the sipahis, employed in the campaign, possessed them- 
selves of children abandoned by their parents in their flight, of whom they 
made slaves, thinking it a fine thing to have servants to whom it was not 
necessary to give wages. As these children grew up, however, it became in- 
convenient to provide them with sufficient food and clothing ; the slaves were 
found to be an incumbrance, and the sipahis petitioned the officers of the regi- 
ment to take them off their hands, as domestic servants ; a requisition which 
was very kindly complied with, to the infinite relief of two of the parties. 

Amongst other duties devolving upon the commanding officer of « native 
regiment, is that of receiving daily (or at some stated periods every week), 
the report of the market-prices detailed to him by the head-man of the basaar. 
This official reads, or rather chants aloud, the price of corn, flour, ghee, and 
all other necessaries supplied to the people in the lines, to whom the rise and 
fall of the market afford subjects of the greatest interest. Sipahis are much 
addicted to letter-writing ; and, if not entirely forming the topic of their corres- 
Asiai.Journ.^.^X oi> 17.No.68. 2 M 
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pondence, the prices of grain and flour are always mentioned in every epistle ; 
in fact, the greater part of their conversation is supplied from so fertile a 
source. 

Young European ofHcers see a good deal of the soldiers under their com- 
mand, and those who are popular amongst them might easily induce these men 
to second them in any exploit they chose to undertake, whether it were to 
attack a fortress, or carry a lady out of a zenana. A subaltern belonging to a 
large garrison, having gone uninvited to a nautch, and resented the interference 
of the servants, who demanded that he should uncover his head in the presence 
of their master, was forcibly deprived of his foraging-cap. Boiling with rage, 
he rushed to a neighbouring guard-room, in which the soldiers of his own regi- 
ment were upon duty. They did not hesitate to obey his mandate, and, fol- 
lowing him to the residence of the rich native, at whose house the entertain- 
ment was given, obliged the master and his satellites to restore the cap. The 
native complained to the judge of the outrage, fortunately choosing to ask 
redress of the civil, instead of the military authorities. The judge, who knew 
how deeply the officer’s well-being would be implicated, were it known that 
he had been guilty of so great a breach of military discipline, contrived to 
satisfy the aggrieved party without bringing the affair before the notice of the 
major-general in command ; and many rash youths have got into similar scrapes 
by the facility with which the sipahis have entered into the most hazardous 
adventures. 

Even in times of peace, detachments of the native army are employed in 
services of some danger, — the escort of treasure, which is conveyed in carts 
to considerable distances, and often through places inhabited by people not 
particularly scrupulous about the means of acquiring booty. On one of these 
occasions, when the treasure had been embarked in boats upon the Jumna, the 
officer in command was warned not to moor upon the Bundclkhund bank of 
the river. Unfortunately, disbelieving the existence of danger, he paid no 
regard to the remonstrance, and was surprised at night by the attack of an 
armed multitude. All hope of effectual resistance was from the first instant 
utterly vain ; but the sipahis, who were offered quarter, refused to quit the 
post, which they were unable successfully to defend, and were cut to pieces 
to a man in the noble discharge of their duty. Their officer had made himself 
responsible for the event, and life with him could only have been secured by 
the loss of honour ; but the sipahis might have felt justified in yielding to a 
force so far superior to their own, and nothing save the most exalted idea of 
duty could have enabled them to stand this dreadful test. Various means are 
put into practice to surprise a treasure party. The officer commanding has 
orders to encamp in some sheltered spot, at a distance from the public road, 
and always chooses his ground with a view to avoid collision with travellers or 
large bodies of persons. But the best precautions do not in all cases avail. 
The assailants assume the appearance of a wedding procession, which usually 
scatters itself over the high-ways in an irregular manner, brandishing torches 
and flourishing spears with violent gesticulations. Under this disguise, an im- 
mense multitude contrive to get close to the treasure before their hostile pur- 
pose is suspected. They fall simultaneously upon the guard, who have had 
no time to prepare for resistance, and, taken by surprise, fall victims to a stra- 
tagem which has been too frequent successfully employed against them. 
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THE CASE OP CAPTAIN CAUTY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir ; I have been a subscriber to your valuable periodical from its com- 
mencement, influenced by old associations, and interested in the promotion of 
relations an'd friends in the East, as well as in the Company's political interests 
generally. 

In your Journal for December 1834, p. 285, in the article “ The Bar in 
India,” you have the following passage 

During Sir James Mackintosirs recordersliip, a singular incident occurred. Two 
Dutchmen having sued for debt two British oflicers. Lieutenants Maeguire and Cauty, 
these oflicers resolved to way-lay and assault them. This was rather a resolve made in a 
drunken excitement, tlian a deliberate purpose. Fortunately, the Dutchmen pursued 
a different route from that whicli they had intended, and prosecuted tlie two oflicers for 
the offence of laying in w'ait with intent to murder. They were found guilty, and 
brought up for judgment. Previous to his pronouncing judgment, liowcvcr, Sir James 
received an intimation that the prisoners had conceived the project of shooting him as lie 
sat on the bench, and tliat one of them had for that purpose a loaded pistol in his 
writing-desk. It is remarkable that the intimation did not induce him to take some pre- 
cautions to prevent its execution, — at any rate, not to expose himself needlessly to assas- 
sination. On the contrary, the circumstance only suggested the following remarks : 
“ I have been credibly informed, that you entertained the desperate project of destroying 
your own lives at that bar, after having previously destroyed tlie judge who now ad- 
dresses you. If that murderous project bad been executed, I should have been the first 
British judge who ever stained with his blood the scat of justice. But I can never die 
better than in the discharge of tny duty.” All this eloquence might have been spared. 
Maeguire submitted to the judge’s inspecting his w'riting-desk, and shewed him that, 
though it contained two pistols, neither of them was charged. It is supposed to have 
been a hoax,— a highly mischievous one, indeed ; — but the statement was primd fade 
so improbable, that it was absurd to give it the slightest credence. 

Deeply as I am concerned in the facts here stated, I trust you will not con- 
sider this long letter us too great an intrusion on your valuable pages, first, by 
my correcting some mis-statements in this passage, and, secondly, by saying a 
few words of myself. 

On the first point : the two Dutch gentlemen did not sue the two English 
officers ; but they had instituted a civil suit, in the Recorder’s Court, against 
Lieut. Col. Malcoine Grant (who recently died, in London, a major-general), 
for damages, for the false imprisonment of their father, at Cochin, when Col, 
Grant commanded the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and which provinces 
were then under martial law. The two officers in question, Maeguire and 
self, were with our regiments, and 1 was summoned from Poonah, for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence on the trial, as having been one of the subs at Cochin 
at the time; Maguire being, at the period when the circumstance occurred, at 
Surat, with his corps, and was accidentally at Bombay on duty when I arrived 
there. 

These two Dutch gentlemen passed my tent, on the esplanade, one evening, 
a few minutes before dinner,^ when I had a few friends, of whom Maeguire was 
one, to dinner. During the course of the evening, the matter became a sub- 
ject of conversation, in which I lamented being brought out of the field, from 
active service, put upon garrison allowance, obliged to keep up my field-esta- 
blishment, not knowing hut I might he ordered off at a moment’s notice, or 
kept perhaps many inoiiths inactive in garrison. In the beat of the moment, 
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when the wine had circulated freely (and it generally did, too much so, in those 
days), it was merely remarked, that if we met the two Dutch gentlemen at the 
tavern, where we had all proposed to adjourn to supper, wc might pick a 
quarrel with them at the billiard-table, and give them a good horse-whipping ; 
which was assented to by all, as a most excellent idea. 

Hours after this conversation had dropped and was forgotten, we went to the 
tavern, supped, but did not meet them, nor were their names ever mentioned 
by any one of the party, from the moment the conversation ceased. 

Some few days subsequently, one of my guests, without the slightest inten- 
tion of doing injury or creating mischief, mentioned what had passed at my 
table to the Vandersloots ; the}' consulted their lawyer, and we were not a 
little surprised to find ourselves (Maeguire and self) called upon to give bail to 
appear at the sessions, to answer a bill of indictment for a conspiracy to assault 
(not to murder, as stated by your correspondent in his article) ; the rest of my 
guests, six or eight in number, were all summoned as witnesses. 

We did appear; we did not retain counsel, considering the whole matter as 
absolutely ridiculous; we pleaded not guiltif, but we acknowledged the conver- 
sation, which was also proven by the witnesses ; and Sir James certainly did 
exert himself to persuade the jury to give a verdict against us. And a day was 
named on which we were to appear to hear sentence. 

On this occasion, our surprise and distress w'ere great at hearing the asser- 
tion of Sir James, which is pretty correctly stated in your article. But there 
was no writing-desk in court, no pistol, and no inspection by the judge or any 
one else. But, while waiting in court for the judge to take his scat, he sent 
for an officer, and directed him to call us apart, and ask us if we liad any 
arms, which that gentleman ascertained we had not. 

As the information was only known to Sir James, I believe the surprise was 
equally great to all, more especially the mayor, Mr. James Law, and other 
magistrates then on the bench ; that it, neither at the moment, or subse- 
quently, ever gained credence with a single individual, 1 do most sincerely 
believe; but it has more than once been made the subject of an attempted 
annoyance to myself. 

So forcibly vvas it impressed on that truly honourable man, Mr. Law, that 
the whole was a fabrication, — and although we had not the honour of the 
slightest acquaintance with that gentleman, and, as he has since observed, if 
true, the disgrace was indelible; but, if false and Icfl uninvestigated, the 
injury to us attached for life, with inevitable ruin, as well as being a bar to 
every future attempt at an advancement in the world, — that, with these feel- 
ings of generosity and honour, and without our knowledge, Mr. Law asked 
from Sir James, and obtained leave, to institute inquiry : the result will be 
found in the paper marked A ; and, at this public recantation, we were, by 
special permission of the judge, present in court. 

But the fatal poison had been spread far and wide before the antidote could 
be applied ; nor would the papers and the periodicals in which the first speech 
was inserted, any one of them, have the honour and candour to insert the 
second. Thus it is that, except in the far distant pajiers of Bombay, the recan- 
tation of Sir James does not appear in print. 

Long before the expiration of the twelve months, for which Sir James had 
kindly consigned us to the care of Mr. Patten, the gaoler, upon an application 
to him (the judge), we embarked on board the Lord Nelson for Europe, and 
arrived in Sc[)tember 1807* And here, 1 believe, we should have succeeded 
in efiecting our rcbtoratiou to the service, had not the unfortunate business of 
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the Madras mutiny, which reached home by the same fleet, deeply affected the 
minds of the Directors, who, though they could not decide favourably on my 
petition, sent some of my brothers to India as cadets. 

Failing of success, my friends applied to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, to whom I laid over the two communications (B and D) from Col. M. 
Grant and General Oliver Nicolls, commander of the forces at Bombay at the 
period, who came home passenger in the Lord Nelson ; this latter document 
remains in the office of the commander-in-chief, at the Horse Guards; and I 
am aware that General Nicolls had a personal interview with the commander- 
in-chief on the subject. 

1 was immediately gazetted to the Royal York Rangers, just then embodied, 
and with which regiment 1 served until it was disbanded. Nor was my person, 
or the particulars of my case, unknown to my brother officers of that corps, 
as I had served with both the majors, then my juniors, in the same brigade, 
and one of the captains, while in India. 

Do not accuse me of egotism, in adding a few w*ords respecting myself. I 
was one of the first of the subalterns appointed to the sta^ on which 1 served 
nearly the whole time the regiment was embodied, in the departments of the 
adjutant and quarter-master-general (in which latter I had charge in Berbice), 
and as aide-de-camp to the commander of the forces and governor of An- 
tigua. On the Royal Yorks being disbanded, 1 came here to settle, by 
special permission of the Prince Regent. I was admitted as an advocate at the 
bar of the hon. the supreme courts of justice, and proctor in admiralty, in which 
capacities 1 have practised for fifteen years, and have for some years been cap- 
tain and adjutant of the 1st battalion of Demerara Militia. 

In this latter capacity, as an old soldier, 1 endeavour to maintain strict dis- 
cipline; no very easy job with 1,100 men, and to some I must occasionally 
give umbrage. One of these gentlemen got hold of an old periodical, in which 
Sir James’s first speech appeared, and endeavoured to make use of it to the 
injury of my character j I wrote then to Sir James, and I inclose you (C) 
an attested copy of his answer. 

1 trust that a perusal of these facts and documents will convey a tolerable 
assurance, that an early indiscretion was not viewed in a very criminal light, 
and that my subsequent conduct has merited some approbation. 

1 think, therefore, that 1 am not asking too much of you, as a gentleman, 
when I call upon you to publish Sir James’s second speech and his letter to 
me (the latter as you may think proper), in some shape, in your very valuable 
and widely-circulated Journal. 

Leaving it entirely to your discretion in what form to insert my request, 

I have the honour to be, sir, most obediently yours, 

Geouge Cauty, Lieut. H.P. Royal York Rangers, 

Advocate and Proctor, Capt. and Adj., lstBat.D.M. 

George Zbion, British Guiana^ bth March 1835. 

Captain Cauty has transmitted to us, with the aforegoing letter, attested 
copies of the following documents referred to therein : — 

(A.) 

Extract Supplement to thei?om6av Courier^ Saturday, January 17th, 1807. 

Sessions of Oyer and Terminer. On Monday last, the court having assembled, pur- 
suant to adjournment, the Honourable tlic Recorder prefaced the proceedings by 
observing, that in giving judgment on Bryan Maeguire, at a former sessions, he had 
adverted to information wliicli hud been coiiimunicutcd of atrocious designs intended to 
be executed by that person on the day that he received seiiicncc. At the request of the 
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parties most concerned, tbat subject had liecn very lately investigated, in a private and 
unoflBcial, but satisfactory, manner, by Mr. Law, a magistrate of the court, and a 
man on whose sense and honour the Recorder placed perfect reliance, lie was now 
most happy tbat the result of that inquiry enabled him to say, that he utterly disbelieved 
the information which he had received, and he was anxious, as far as his suffrage could 
extend, to deliver the parties from all imputation or suspicion of such horrible projects. 
Whether his original informers were themselves deceived, or intended to deceive him, 
was a question at present neither easy nor necessary, nor perhaps fit, to be determined. 
It was sufficient that the information appeared now to be false. 

(U.) Bombay, 24th Jan., 1807. 

Sir: In reply to your letter dated yesterday, 1 have great pleasure in certifying, that, 
during the time you served as lieutenant in the 8th regiment, under my command, your 
conduct as an officer and a gentleman, so far as it came within my observation, was 
correct, and entirely to my satisfaction. 

1 am, sir, your roost obedient servant. 

To Mr. George Cauty. (Signed) M. Gaamt, Lieut. Col. 

(C.) 

London, Gth November, 1824. 

Sir: I received your letter of the 27th August yesterday, and I hasten to give you as 
satisfactory an answer as I can. It is impossible for me to adopt or disclaim paragraphs 
in a newspaper printed at Bombay seventeen years ago, which I have at present no means 
of perusing; I have no copies of the papers to which you advert, and know not where 
to find them. You will not wonder, at so great a distance of time, that my recollec- 
tion of the substance of the paragraplis, and of the occurrences to which they refer, 
should be faint and indistinct. 

If J had the newspapers before me, it is probable tlicy would revive my remembrance 
of the matter to which they relate. 

Even witliout that help, I recollect very well, that you and another officer of the 
Company’s service, were convicted before me, in 1 806, of some disorderly proceed- 
ings, whicli it was necessary to repress, but which were not of a nature to affect the 
honour and character of those concerned in them, and in which I considered you as 
much the least blameable. I also recollect, that information was laid before me, of 
some violent designs entertained by some of those who had been engaged in those dis- 
orders, after the sentence of imprisonment. I do not recollect that I ever imputed to 
you any participation in these last designs ; and 1 am sure that I was afterwards con- 
vinced that you had no share in them. 1 recognize as mine the language of good-will 
towards you, which you quote as having been used by me. I have never at any subse** 
quent period imputed, nor do I now impute to you, more than that you were led into 
disorders, for which youth and conviviality cannot be allowed, by a court of justice, to 
be a justification. As far as my knowledge extends, I should make no scruple in 
giving you all the proofs of confid<*nce in your probity and honour to which a life of 
propriety entitles a man. 

Nothing that occurred at Bombay should, in my opinion, affect your reputation 
injuriously ; your estimation iii society ought, 1 tliink, entirely to depend upon your 
conduct in more serious aflairs, since you have attained a mature age. 

I am, sir, sincerely yours, 

(Signed) J. Mackintosh. 

Addressed to Geo. Cauty, Esq., Advocate and Proctor, George Town, Demcrara. 

(D.) 

London, 27th November 1808. 

Sir : As you wish to have my opinion how far 1 tliink you qualified for an officer in 
his Majesty’s service, 1 have no hesitation in saying, 1 think you well qualified, and 
capable of making a good officer. 

1 ani, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) O. Nicolls, L. G. 


Mr. George Cauty. 
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THE POETRY OF LAMARTINE’S “SOUVENIRS.” 

No reader, familiar with the history of Frencli literature, requires tu be 
reminded of the change which the last twenty years have introduced into 
the poetry of that country. The brilliant epigrams of Boileau, the classic 
purify, of Delillc, and the polished grace of Racine have been driven out 
by the daring extravagancies of Victor Hugo, or replaced by the gentle 
and amiable effusions of Lamartine. This rapid and extraordinar}*^ revolu- 
tion of popular taste has a parallel in our own literature, where the didactic 
philosophy of Wordsworth, and the eloquent romance and learned visions of 
Southey, have supplanted the more correct and finished productions of the 
reign of Anne. We speak, of course, generally; for the scholar still 
turns to Pope and to Addison, and doubts whether any future age will sur- 
pass the vigour of the one or the elegance of the other. The appearance of 
Jjarnartine was the light of a mild and cheering star upon the literary hori- 
zon ; too many of his predecessors, — and, alas ! of his contemporaries also, — 
shone only to mislead, and every lover of virtue and of his country hailed 
the harbinger of a purer and better inspiration. In the Harmonies 
Poetiques et H4ligienses^ the principles which he had only partially indi- 
cated in the Meditations^ were more fully and copiously developed; his 
praise of virtue and exhortations to a religious life became more frequent 
and earnest, and his illustrations and imagery were chiefly selected, less 
with a view of adorning a tale, than of pointing a moral. In the rank to 
which this work elevated the writer, his subsequent conduct has tended to 
confirm him. The reader is inclined to pardon some exaggeration, and a 
little too much sentimental tenderness, in consideration of the genuine feel- 
ing and sincerity of the author. The distinguishing features of his poetry 
are gentleness and simplicity, coloured by a very rich and picturesque 
fancy. In tenderness and pathos, he often recalls to our recollection the 
natural gracefulness of some of the earlier poets. His thoughts flow in a 
placid stream, not very deep, but generally clear and unruffled ; and, in 
some of his Hymns for Children, he unites to the unaffected harmony of 
our own Watts, a more poetic combination of images, and a greater deli- 
cacy and harmony of expression. 

These remarks might be protracted not without interest ; but our present 
observations must be limited to the occasional poems interspersed through his 
recent Travels in the East. As a whole, they are certainly inferior to his 
collected poems ; but they contain passages of very considerable beauty, a 
few of which we shall endeavour to present in an English dress, without aim- 
ing at what every reader of Lamartine knows to be impossible, a literal 
translation. We begin with an extract from Gethsemani^ ou la Mart de 
Julia^ a poem consecrated to the memory of the poet’s only child, whom 
he lost during his journey : — 

When my feet trod the paths of Galilee, 

They linger’d not upon the hallow’d place, 

Wlicrc tlic palm.bougliK were strew’d to welcome Thee,* 

Or Heaven’s bright glory beam’d upon ihy face 


» The Saviour. 
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Where from a thousand Hpa the joyful cry, 

Hosanna ! rose into die sunny sky ; 

Or thou the mourner's sorrow didst beguile, 

Or teach the playful infant's heart to smile. 

Blit lead, I cried, into the place of tears. 

The fatal Garden, where the Son of God, 

The voice of hatred ringing in his cars. 

Wept, as the thorny path of grief he trod. 

In this ilosolate spot, the poet recalls to mind the sufferings of his divine 
master, and meditates on his own afliiction and bereavement : — 

Not far beneath her mother's sheltering wing. 

My child, my love, my darling treasure, lay ; 

Her beauty ripening wkh each dawning spMng, 

When llcaxcn her gentle spirit called away. 

Her cheerful face upon tlie memory threw 
A bloom — a ^eshnoss, like the summer ilew ; 

And every father, as she glided by, 

Turn'd round and blcss'iT her with half envying eye. 

Sole treasure left by grief's tempestuous sea. 

Sole fruit of so many uprooted flow'rs; 

Sweet spirit of young hope and innocent glee*, 

For ever garlanding my peaceful hours ! 

A gleam of sunshine on my window pane, 

A bird that on my tip breath'd out its strain, 

A song of sweetness round my couch at night, 

A kiss, a welcome, with tlic morning light * 

Oil, more, yet more ! in that unclouded eye. 

My mother's love shone softly into mine,* 

And sorrow faded from my bright* ning sky 
Before the beaming of that face divine ! 

Her voice, the echo of days free from care. 

Her footstep shook a charm upon the nr*. 

Her look woke sweet thoughts of departed years. 

Her smile pour'd hope and sunshine on my tears. 

A shadow pass'd along her forehead white 
At every sigh tliat stole out of my breast. 

And tear-drops dimm'd her fond eyes* purple light 
At each faint heaving of my spirit's rest. 

Pure from her heart the lucid fountain flow'd. 

With joyful smiles her meek lip ever glow'd,— 

Save with clasped hands, beside her mother's knee. 

Her evening pray'r, O Lord, she breath'd to thee. 

I dream *d I bore ber to this hallow’d land. 

Dear to my youthful heart — upon my knee 
Holding her little feet within my hand. 

While her soft face was lifted unto me— 

, About my stooping neck her arm entwin'd. 

Her golden tresses floating in the wind. 

Her teeth of pearl through lips of coral gleaming. 

Her silvery laugh upon tlie zephyr streaming. 

* Aa allusion to liii; mother, whom Julia recalled to his memory: — 

" C^aitplus; dsmam^re, helasf c'titait Vimage !" 
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Then pride and joy within iiiy bosom spoke» 

Father ! while these bright eyes of beauty shine, 

I pray not my life’s chain of care be broke. 

That other flowers about my head may twine! 

What gifts to roe belong, or fair, or sweet. 

Scatter, O heavenly Father, round her feet ; 

Let gladness crown her happy marriago>bed, 

A husband’s love about her path be shed ! 

Wrapt in the madd’ning dream of joy and prayV, 

The burden of my arms was all forgot — 

0 God ! why droops her head upon tlie air ? 

Thy father calls — and yet thou answer'st not ! 

Julia 1 my Julia ! raise thy face, and speak — 

Wherefore this hanging head, this pallid cheek ? 

My child, my child, unclose thy heavy eye — 

Speak to me, Julia, quickly, or 1 die! 

Staggering faintly, like a drunken man, 

1 bore the quiet sleeper to the bed. 

While the chill blood through every member ran. 

And hope and comfort from my bosom fled. 

Pressing the lip where May’s red rose was flown. 

The pallid brow now senseless as a stone, 

Yet warm as some leaf-hidden mossy nest, 

When daylight calls the wood-bird from her rest.— 

And then, alas j in one undying hour, 

I sank into a dark and stormy sea ; 

A night of blackness on my head did low’r ; 

My cry of wailing came, O God, to Tliee. — 

My hopes, my loves, w'ere centered in this love ! 

After the raging storm and flood— my dove ! 

The only blossom on life's shatter’d tree 

wintry wind and rain had spared to me. 

And now Death dwells in each forsaken room ; 

With idle step and vacant thought 1 glide 
Through the deserted chamber's twilight gloom, 

Two w'eeping eyes for ever at my side !* 

One ray less cloud of never-fading night 
Broods on the morning sun, the setting light. 

Thy arm, ihy sword, bath dealt the blow, O God i 
My Father chides— in tears 1 kiss the rod ! 

Our next specimen is of a lighter character. It was addressed to a lady 
who requested some memorial of tho traveller. The appearance of a 
beautiful woman in the moonlight, with a pipe in her hand and a dagger in 
her girdle^ was not without its inspiration : — 

Oh, wherefore dost thou ask a song. 

Fair daughter of the East, from me ? 

Sweet flower, the bulbul well might long 
To soothe with melody. 

* In this touching stanza, the poet alludea to his wife. 

Asiat.Journ,^J^.Yo\4. 1 7 . N o.68. 
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We bring not perfumes to the bow'r. 

Nor fruit unto the orange tree. 

Nor stars unto the moonlight hour — 

Why bring a song to thee ? 

But would thy melting eye behold 
A vision brighter than the dream 
Ere breath'd from poet’s harp of gold— 

Gaze on thy shadow in the stream ! 

When the light clouds, that float around, 

Thy soul in perfumed vapours steep ; 

What dreams from 3 'outh's enchanted ground 
About the charmed fancy creep ! 

When, like the handle of an urn, 

Thy white arm thy fair brow doth hide. 

And in the moon’s pale light doth burn 
The diamond dagger at thy side. 

Sitting within thy trellised bow'r. 

Where the meek spirits of the night 
The perfume watt of many a flow’r, 

To cheer the vigil of delight. 

Thy lip, in summer freshness ripe. 

Inhales the rich breath of the rose ; 

While softly through the jasmin pipe 
The murm'ring water flows. 

No daughter of the poet’s lyre. 

With sunny locks and marble brow, — 

No wanderer from the Muses’ choir,— 

Is beautiful as thou. 

The flow'cr of life from me is gone. 

The bloom of love bath died away ; 

And my poor heart on Beauty’s throne 
Sheds but a cold and fleeting ray. 

All voices save my lyre’s are mute ; 

But, oh 1 in youth’s unclouded May, 

How love had waked the ravish’d lute. 

For these sweet clouds that float away ' * 

Or graven with a fond delight 
Each feature, charmer of the hall, — 

When the faint ray of deep’ning night 
Traceth'thy shadow on the .wall! 

The following was occasioned by the visit of a young Arab, who, having 
heard of Lamartine’s arrival at Kaipha, hastened from St. Jean d’Acre to 
make the acquaintance of a poet from the west. He had been educated 
at Aleppo, and was already celebrated for his poetical productions, of 
some of which translations are given in the Souvenirs, They seated 
themselves by a fountain, in the garden of M. Malagamba, and conversed 
by the aid of Lamartine’s dragoman. The day was wearing away, and 
the French poet proposed that tliey should celebrate their meeting by the 


* From the pipe. 
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composition of a few verses in their native tongues. The Arab applauded 
the proposal, and, drawing from his girdle the ink-horn and pen, — insepara- 
ble companions of an Arabian author, — ^retired a few steps to meditate upon 
his subject; and certainly a more delightful theme has rarely suggested itself 
to a poet than the young and lovely daughter of Madame Malagamba. The 
poems in her praise will gain additional interest from the accompanying 
sketch in prose. Her eastern costume, he says, heightened the charms of 
her person ; her long hair, of a deep flaxen and slightly golden, was 
platted upon her head in a thousand tresses, which floated down her naked 
shoulders. A confused mixture of pearls, gold sequins, and while and red 
flowers, was scattered over her hair, as if some one had drawn a handful 
out of a jewel-box, and scaltercd, as it were, a shower of gems and 
flowers. Every thing became her, for nothing can sit ill on a beautiful 
head of fifteen; her bosom was uncovered, after the manner of Arabian 
women ; a tunic of muslin, embroidered wdth silver flow'ers,^ was fastened 
by a shawl round her waist; her arms were enveloped in full sleeves ; large 
pantaloons, in a thousand folds, completed the costume, and her legs were 
clasped above the ancle by two bracelets of silver, one ornamented with 
little silver bells, whose chimes accompanied the motion of her feet. No 
poet, he adds, ever painted so ravishing an apparition, but he thinks that 
the Haidcc of Don Juan somewhat resembled her, though wanting the 
charm of her innocence and purity. We begin with the tribute of the 
\oung Arab : — 

In Kaiptm’s green and lonely bower, 

Dear to the sun in summer eves, 

Beams forth a young and tender floorer 
Through the palm's o'er^shadowing leaves. 

Her bright eyes sparkle with the fire 
That burns within the fair gazelle ; 

Or like a drop of silver dew 
In the white bosom of a shell. 

Oh sweet this blossom's rich perfume- — 

The chieftain on his steed of might, 

Fleeing before the Curse of Doom, 

Lingers to breathe the soft delight. 

The hot wind of the desert shakes 

The fragrance from the pilgrim’s vest ; 

But no red wind the tempest w'akes 
Can fling this odour fiom the breast. 

It bloonieth where a crystal stream 
For ever charms the balmy hour ; 

Tell me, fair girl, tliy father's name, 

And I will name to thee the flow'r.* 

Our version is made from the French translation of Lamartine. His 
own lines, suggested by the shadow of her face in the water, breathe an 
enstern extravagance and fantastic beauty not unpleasing : — 


* " JeunefiUe, dia-moi la nnmde ton pare, 
Je it dirat It now dc cettejltwr” 
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Dear spring, when on thy verdant rim, 

At evening, Lilia comes to dream, 

Her image sleeps upon thy breast— 

A star upon tlie tranquil stream ! 

Thy waters in the breeze are stirr’d, 

Nor glittering sand nor reeds we sec; 

Daylight and beauty charm the fount ; 

The rapt eye seeks its heaven in thee. 

Thou art the shade of lovely things ; 

Eyes purple as the wreathing flowV 
That round thy marble basin clings ; 

Tcetli white as a young hawthorn -sliow V . 

Fair tresses bright with gems and bloom, 

Floating in many a radiant fold. 

Over her heaving bosom ; — chains 
Binding her vermeil arms in gold. 

I stretch iny hand out, lest the wind 
The shadow from the stream should cast ; 

And my warm lips would drink the wave:* 

Where this sweet form hath past. 

Sweet girl, upon this crystal fount 
An image of my bosom see ; 

For thou the same deliglit dost shed, 

And the same gloom on me. 

Thy presence brings the clearest light— 

Thou partest from me — and *tis night ! 

The foregoing examplo-s will enable the reader to estimate the talent of 
Lamartine in eastern poetry. It will be admitted, we think, that he fre- 
quently catches the richly-coloured hues of oriental song, and that his 
gentle and harmonious st}le is well adapted to express the warmth of 
amatory passion. He is deficient in variety of manner, and in liveliness 
and dramatic spirit of character, lie is too desrviptive and too sentimental : 
in this respect, he is inferior to Victor Hugo, the avowed leader of the 
romantic school of poetry in France, and who, in the preface to hes 
Orientates^ has explained his poetical creed with great animation. He 
thinks that poetry ought to resemble one of the beautiful old towns of 
Spain, where you find every thing : a cool promenade among oranges by 
the river side ; an open sunny ground for festivals ; streets, broad, narrow, 
and sometimes dark, where the eye discovers a multitude of houses, of 
every form and fashion, labyrinths of buildings side by side ; palaces, hos- 
pitals, convents, taverns, all differing from each other, and all bearing 
their several destinations impressed upon their architecture ; markets full of 
people and fruits ; burial-grounds, where the living are silent as the dead ; 
the theatre with its music and ornaments ; the old w^eather-beaten gibbet, 
whose stone is worm-eaten, whose iron is rusted, where the skeleton creaks 
to and fro in the wind ; in the midst, a Gothic cathedral, with its finely- 
wrought spires, its portals worked with bas-reliefs, its massive yet delicate 
pillars, its glittering chapels, its sculptured saints, — wonderful structure ! 
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impressive in its majesty, curious in its composition, beautiful at two leagues, 
and beautiful at two paces ; and, lastly, at the opposite end of the town, 
concealed among the sycamores and palms, the oriental mosque, with its 
domes, painted gates, and cool arcades, the verses of the Koran upon the 
portals, the mosaic of the pavement and of the walls opening its beauty to 
the Sun fike a vast flower full of perfume.'* All this is very pretty — and 
very extravagant. Dut there is much justice in his comparison of his own 
poetry to the oriental mosque. We shall translate a poem, by Victor 
Hugo, entitled The Veil^ which seems an excellent specimen of that dra- 
matic energy, the absence of which we have noticed in Lamartine : — 

THE VEIL. 

AV OniENTAL DIALOGUE. 


The Sister, 

Tlierc^s a cloud upon your brow, brother, 

A shadow of the night. 

And a dark flame in your eyes, brother, 

Like a pale lamp's funeral light. 

The girdle round your waist is torn, 

And thrice, O heaven ! — or, do I dream?—* 
Half-leaping from the gaping sheath, 

1 sec the dagger's flery gleam. 

I'irst Brother, 

Sister, sister, speak and say. 

Hast thou raised thy veil to-day ? 

Shier, 

Returning from the bath, brother. 

Returning from the bath, my lords,— 
Hidden from the hateful gaze 
Of the infidels’ curs’d hordes,— 

In the burning, sultry noon, 

Passing by the place of pray’r— 

A moment, fainting with the heat. 

My veil I opened to the air. 

Second Brother, 

Sister ! sister ! hast thou not seen 
A stranger in a caftan of green ? 

Sister, 

He did not see my face, brother. 

My face he could not see ; — 

But ye whisper low unto each other. 

Ye whisper terribly. 

Lay not blood upon your soul, — 

Brother ! my face he could not see ! 

I am a woman weak and lone. 

Then glare not thus in wrath on me. 
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Third Brother, 

Sister ! sister ! the sun to-day 
Red as crimson pass'd away ! 

Sister. 

Mercy ! mercy ! brother, hear ! 

What have I done ?— my senses fail !— 
O God ! four daggers in my side — 

Alas, my veil, my snow-white veil ! 

Oh ! shake not ofT my bloody hands— 
Support me — ^liear your sister's cries 1 — 
A darker veil— the veil of Death- 
Creeps o'er my fainting eyes. 

Fourth Brother. 

Sister ! the shadow about thee is roll'd — 
This veil, at least, thou wilt never unfold ! 


ESTATE OF Me CLINTOCK AND CO. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin : Allow me to make your journal the medium of a few inquiries relative 
to the affairs of the late firm of McClintock, Morton, and Co. 

1 wish to know, in the first place, to what end the exertions of the surviving 
partner, Mr. McClintock, have for the last seven years been directed, and 
why, during that period, no dividend of any kind has been paid, while the 
assets have been encumbered, most unprofitably, I think, with an expense of 
nearly Rs. 200 joer merely to cover his personal expenses? 

It would be satisfactory to me, likewise, to learn, under what plea he should 
have been exempted from the insolvent court, after reducing so many indivi- 
duals (widows and orphans) to a state of actual beggary and want ; and why, 
also, proper measures were not taken to ascertain the validity of his wife’s 
marriage-settlements; some of which, it is supposed, were made while the 
house W'as in a state of insolvency ? 

The suffering creditors, especially that portion of them resident in England, 
have little or no opportunity of making themselves acquainted with these im- 
portant facts; and the gentlemen appointed triisteesy being in a similar predica- 
ment to those over whose affairs they preside, but too frequently evince 
an indiflerence to the interests of the creditors, and a sympathy for their 
insolvent friends, quite incompatible with the nature and spirit of the office of 
trustee. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Creditor to the Estate of McClintock, Morton, and Co. 


June 23d, 1835. 
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ON THE EXTENSION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

BY THE LATE M. ABEL-R^MUSAT. 

We should form but incorrect notions respecting China, and should have 
but imperfect idea of the advantages which might be obtained from study- 
ing its history, if we conceived it, as it were, an isolated empire, at the extre- 
mity of Asia, separated from the rest of the world, the access to which 
had always been interdicted to foreigners, and whose external relations had 
been limited to a few transient communications with the nations nearest to its 
frontiers. Events, the causes and effects of which were confined within the actual 
limits of China, would afford us but a very slender and remote interest ; we 
could share hut little in the mo^t surprising revolutions and the most san- 
guinary catastrophes, on so small a theatre as the province of Hoo-kwang or 
Honan, especially if they exerted no influence beyond the Great Wall or the 
mountains of Tibet. 

But it would, perhaps, be difficult to fix uj)on any period when China was 
absolutely without relations with the other nations of Asia, and wholly con- 
centrated in herself. China has almost ever been in Asia what civilized 
Europe is in our time to the rest of the world. Its neighbours have always 
sought its alliance or its protection, borrowed its law's, imitated its institu- 
tions, and studied its literature ; it was to them a centre of commerce; a kind 
of political metropolis ; a model in every respect. The very wars into which 
the Chinese have been sometimes led, by the part they took in the affairs of 
other nations, have contributed to spread their name throughout the ancient 
continent, to augment their power and extend their influence. Vast regions, 
situated beyond the natural limits of the empire, have been subjected by them, 
and these conquests, which have not always been entirely unknown in the 
West, by adding immense provinces to their rule, have enlarged the sphere of 
their geographical knowledge, and produced other effects, which it may be 
useful to investigate. It is in the periods when these relations with foreigners 
have been most frequent and extensive, that we may hope to draw from Chi- 
nese history more facts interesting to us, and more resources for general his- 
tory. It is then we cease to walk in unknown regions ; and, when we find, at 
two periods in particular, Chinese rule reaching to the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, it is natural to look for, as the results of this extension of their power, 
those effects which almost invariably cause great dislocation of nations and 
their unexpected approximation, the mixture of races, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the communication of religious or literary opinions. 

It is proper to premise that, by the subjection of foreign countries, of which 
Chinese writers speak, I do not understand them to mean that condition in 
which the Chinese affect to think all other nations are with relation to them- 
selves. In this sense, to inquire what were the nations they have subjected 
would be to exhibit a view of their geographical science. It is not my purpose 
to treat of this species of subjection, which is an abstract idea of a right in 
the minds of the Chinese, and which comprehends the whole world ; but the 
real subjugation of several regions of Asia. Provinces united to the empire 
have often been held by military occupation ; camps have been established 
there, fortresses constructed, roads made for the passage of troops, and 
towns have been garrisoned by the Chinese. More frequently still, the united 
territories have been distributed, in the Chinese manner, into districts of the 
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first, second, and third order, and administered, under imperial generals or 
governors, by national magistrates, who received Chinese titles, patents of 
investiture, and seals as symbols of their dignity. From these dispositions, 
there has necessarily resulted a vast body of geographical facts, from whence 
I propose to fix the extension of the Chinese empire to the West, at the prin- 
cipal epochs of its history. I shall restrict myself, in this brief examination, 
to the most remarkable facts, and, ascending from the present time to the 
Christian era, I shall notice more especially the excursions of the Chinese 
into the most remote countries ; for the fate of those which adjoin Shen-se and 
the Great Wall, and which, at all times, formed as it were a natural appen- 
dage of the empire, are not, at present, the object of our researches. 

A Chinese geographer, speaking of the chain of mountains which extend to 
the north of Cashgar, and which is so celebrated in China under the name of 
*Blue Mountains’ {Thsung4ing)t remarks that the rivers which flow thence to 
the northward, discharge themselves into the sea after traversing the country 
of the Tartars (IIoo), and that those which run to the south enter the King- 
dom of the Middle, Elsewhere, describing the country between Shash and 
Badakshan, mention is made of a river named Yo-sha, or ‘ River of Rubies,’ 
which, it is said, also enters the Kingdom of the Middle. As it is more than 
500 leagues from the chain of the Blue Mountains and Badakshan, to the 
country where we have been accustomed to place the nearest limit of the 
Kingdom of the Middle, or China properly so called, we might conclude that 
this was one of those gross errors which the ancient Chinese writers have 
sometimes committed, respecting countries little known to them. Yet, if we 
w’ere to form such a conclusion, the Chinese author’s erudition would not be 
found faulty on this occasion. China, in fact, extended beyond Cashgar; its 
western limits have varied greatly at different times ; at certain periods, it was 
not requisite to traverse all Asia in order to reach them, because they ap- 
proached countries with which the nations of Europe had always direct rela- 
tions. An exact determination of these limits, under the dlfterent dynasties, 
cannot be without utility, since it will indicate to us the very countries of 
Upper Asia, respecting which Chinese writers may furnish us with historical 
or geographical data. It is evident, moreover, that it must facilitate the solu- 
tion of a question which has engaged so many scholars, — at what period, and 
under what names, was China first known to the ancients ? 

I. 

Chinese Possessions in Western Partary ^ under the Present Dynasty. 

One of the causes which have most frequently contributed to extend the 
Chinese power in Tartary, is to be found in the mode of life of the great erratic 
people by whom it is almost wholly occupied, and who alone could collect a 
sufiicient force to make war against the empire. Sometimes, the issue of the 
war has been favourable to them, and the subjugation of a part of China, or 
even of all China, has been the result. It is thus that the Ueung-noo, the 
Turks, the Tho-po, the Jooan-jooan, the Khi-tat (Khitans), the Joo-che, and 
other Tartar tribes, have gained possession of entire provinces in the north 
of China ; it is thus, likewise, that the Mongols and Manchoos have succeeded 
in imposing their yoke upon every part of the celestial empire. Most fre- 
quently, however, the Chinese have had the advantage in these struggles with 
the barbarians, and, after repelling their incursions, have pursued them beyond 
the deserts. Each battle they gained gave them some hundreds of leagues of 
territory, and a few campaigns subjected those vast and always open countries. 
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The inhabitants of the two lines of towns, which seem to mark the road from 
Persia to China, across Tartary, paid to the Chinese the tribute they had here- 
tofore paid to the Tartars : when once the great armies of the latter were dis- 
persed, nothing prevented the emperor of China from sending garrisons to 
the utmost extremities of the empire they had abandoned to him. We have 
beheld, almost in our own day, a revolution of this kind. The Manchoos, 
when they became masters of China, had at first no possessions in Western 
Tartary. On the north dwelt the Kalkas, descended from the Mongols, whom 
Hung-woo had expelled from the empire. On the north-west were the Olets, 
whose different branches ruled south and west of the Altai mountains, and as 
far as Tibet. The Kalkas soon became vassals to the Manchoos ; but the 
Olets, being more distant, kept themselves for a long time independent of 
their influence, and the union of several of their tribes under one rule seemed 
to threaten China and all Asia with an invasion like that of Genghiz. The 
Manchoo emperors took means, at different times, to provide against this 
alarming danger. Khang.he, in his wars against Kaldan, gave the first blow, 
and Kheen-lung, in his expeditions against Amoorsana, completed the subver- 
sion of this growing power. All the towns of Bukharia, from Kamul to the 
country of the Kirkeez Kaissaks, found themselves thereby subjected to the 
Chinese, or, rather, to the Manchoos. Abevdouleh, prince of the Turks of 
Kamul, submitted in the thirty-sixth year of Khang-he (1697), and surren- 
dered Tsebden-baljoor, son of the celebrated Kaldan, and some other chiefs 
of the Olets. As a reward for this important service, his troops were organ- 
ized so as to compose a banner in the imperial army, and the prince hiipsclf 
had the titles of chief of Chasak, Dargan, &c. The prince of the Turks of 
Toorfun, named Ameen-khojo, was for similar reasons created /exaXr, or chief 
of a banner, in In the sequel, he, as well as a descendant of the prince 

of the Olets, received the title of king. 

When the Chinese armies had penetrated as far as the Ele river, and anni- 
hilated, in the very country which had been its habitual seat, the power of the 
Chungar Olets, the Turks of the adjoining countries hastened to submit to 
the victorious arms of Khcicn-lung. This event took place in the year 17^5. 
There were besides a great number of Turkish tribes who recognized the 
sovereignty of the Manchoos, retaining, although they submitted to them, 
their national name. Such were the Turks of Ooshe, Khasigar (Casbgar), 
Yerkiyang (Yarkand), Khoti3'an (Khoten), Aksoo, Kooche, Shayar, Sayrim, 
Phijan, Ele, Koorle, Boogoor, Pae, Kharashar, and some others. The chiefs 
of these tribes retained their ranks and titles, from that of akinuheh^ the 
highest, to that of ming-heh^ or chiliarch ; but officers were also appointed, 
who were charged with the administration of all the cities. Several other Turk- 
ish towns paid tribute without being subjected to the immediate authority of 
the Chinese. We may conceive the terror inspired by the latter in these coun- 
tries, after the destruction of the Olets, from the trifling force which they 
maintained there to repress revolts. The Chinese general who, in 1759, 
having made himself master of Cashgar, was marching upon Yarkand, required 
of the emperor only 450 Manchoo and 950 Chinese troops. A garrison of 
one hundred men appeared to him sufficient in each of the cities which formed 
the frontier of the Kirkeez. 

When the Manchoos thus began to make expeditions into the west, two prin- 
cipal military routes were traced across Tartary, the divergent branches of 
which connected together all the points which the Manchoos judged it expe- 
dient to occupy. Small forts, or mere stations, post and express offices, and 
AnV//. Jowr. N.S.yoL. 17. No.68. 2 O 
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innt for the government-officers, are disposed at convenient distances, along 
these routes, and their slender garrisons could aid each other from the limits 
of the western provinces to the extremity of the conquered country. In the 
Tartar charts, which were drawn up by order of the emperor Khang-he, and 
which served as the base of D’Anville’s, the beginning of these routes is traced, 
on one side, as far as the Lake of Balgash, called by the Turks Denggis (the 
sea), and on the other, as far as the city of Aksoo, in the country of the 
Doorbets, Akyak and Koorkoosoon, 33°. W. of Peking. But, since the new 
conquests of Khi^en-lung, and the entire submission of the Olets, these routes 
have been carried to Cashgar, and even farther, in a country where, as we shall 
presently see, the Chinese had already more than once carried their arms. 

Since this period (1759), all the cities of Bukharia being considered as uni- 
ted to the empire, it has been deemed expedient to require them to use the 
Imperial calendar. 

A missionary informs us, that this calendar was a work so respected amongst 
the Chinese, that the acceptance of it by a state was equivalent to a declara- 
tion that it was subject and tributary, and its refusal was in effect to raise the 
standard of revolt. This assertion is not exactly correct. The calendar is 
not sent to mere tributaries ; it could be of no use to them. But, in order to 
introduce a perfect regularity into all the operations of government, and that 
the ceremonies may be performed, in all places, at proper times and seasons, 
and that the celestial phenomena may accord with the acta of administration 
which they regulate, care is taken to calculate annuall}^ at the Tribunal of 
Mathematics, the time of the rising and setting of the sun, the length of the 
days and nights, and the commencement of the twenty-four divisions of the 
year, for the capitals of the seventeen Chinese provinces and the three pro- 
vinces of the Manchoos, as well as for the principal places of the country 
of the Mongols and the Turks, where the Chinese maintain garrisons. The 
places most remote in longitude from the capital of China, and which may be 
considered as being, in the opinion of the Chinese, the extremities of the 
empire on the west, are the establishments on the banks of the Ele, where 
state criminals are sent into exile, Sere-kool and Cashgar, and the country 
of Bolor and Badakshan. Thus, even in our time, the limits of the country 
of CAin, as the Orientals call China, reach within forty leagues of Balkh and 
Bamian, beyond the point whence the streams diverge, some to lose themselves 
in the sands of Gobi, others to fall into the Caspian Sea. We shall find, as 
we ascend to more ancient times, that Chinistan must have extended itself, 
at least at two historical periods, still nearer to Europe. 

II. 

Under the Ming Dynasty, 

When China began to be known and frequented by European travellers, the 
Ming emperors reigned there. By a singular chance, it was precisely under the 
princes of this dynasty, that the relations of the Chinese with foreigners were 
most restricted, and their possessions in the west were less extensive ; and 
since their geographical knowledge, as well the rest of their science, is the 
result not of abstract and systematic researches, but of practical study adap- 
ted solely to the w'ants of the government, it follows that the Chinese were 
never more deficient in geographical knowledge than at the moment when we 
obtained an opportunity to begin our estimate of them ; and that if, in order 
to appreciate their progress, we had only the works conposed under this 
dynasty, we should have nothing to oppose to the conclusions which the early 
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miasionariei formed upon thia points and which they circulated and autheatl* 
cated in Europe. Thua, we might auppoae with them that the Chineae named 
their empire Kingdom of the Middle, because they supposed it to be placed in 
the midst of the earth, and surrounded only with some hundreds of islands, 
which are the foreign countries of which they have heard, and which was all 
they knew of the rest of the universe. 

It was, in fact, at this point of ignorance that, towards the close of the last 
dynasty, all those had arrived, in China, who do not follow literary researches 
professionally, that is, the major part of the literati. There are maps of that 
period, in which the North Sea is represented as at a short distance from the 
Great Wall : it would be absurd to conclude from thence that the learned, and 
especially the geographers, were ignorant, even at that period, of the enor- 
mous interval between the one and the other, and of the extent of the coun • 
tries of Tartary, where the Chinese so many times fought, and which are so 
well described in the historical geographies of the different dynasties. It is 
because, in China, tradition, in purely speculative sciences, exists only for 
scholars of the first order, and is constantly interrupted for the vulgar literati. 
Assuredly, when the victorious armies of Yung-lo pursued in all directions 
the princes of the family of Genghiz Khakan, and chased before them the 
Mongol tribes as far as the banks of the Black River, tolerably accurate ideas 
of the extent of the country, which was then the theatre of war, must have 
been entertained at Peking. When Hung-woo, alarmed by the preparations 
of Tamerlane against him, hastily fordfied all the passes and defiles which 
must be traversed in proceeding from Samarkand to Shen*se, there can be 
little doubt that he had pretty correct information respecting the interval over 
which his aggressor had to march. Yet, towards the end of the Ming dynasty, 
ordinary writers scarcely knew which was the Black River, and took Samar- 
kand, not for a city, but for a vast country situated to the west of the great 
desert. The Chinese government then reached no farther than Kan-sdh. The 
Ming emperors had ceased to keep up armies in Ho^se, that is, the coun- 
tries west of the Hwang-ho, near Kokenoor and in the territory of Thun- 
hwang, at Sha-chow. The pass of Kea-yu was the frontier of the empire on 
this side. Their science had the same fate as their arms : it was confined once 
more within the limits of the Great Wall. In short, it is only when the Chi- 
nese have been conquerors that we can hope to find them good geographers; 
and this will suffice, for our present object, in order to direct our attention to 
the epochs when it is known that they were able to derive from their conquests 
a more enlarged degree of information than they possess in the ordinary state 
of things. 

III. 

Under the Mongols, 

It would appear, at first sight, that the epoch when the princes of the family 
of Genghiz Khakan divided amongst them almost the whole of Asia, and 
when the branches of that family, established in Persia and Kapehak, recog- 
nized without repugnance the supremacy of that which reigned in China, must 
have been the most favourable to the formation of a geographical system. In 
the thirteenth century, the Mongol empire, which had become the Chinese 
empire, we might say knew no bounds on the west. The first successors of 
Khfibelay, the heirs of the title of Khakan, considered the kings of Persia as 
their vassals, or, to speak with more precision, as their officers entrusted with 
the command, for them, of the barbarians of the west. The titles granted to 
those princes by the court of Khan-balik (Peking), always implied this state of 
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things. Hulagu, on setting off' upon his expedition, received directions to con- 
(jiier Se-3’u, that is, whatever was to the west of Tartary, to subdue the //o- 
le^a of Pa-ha’-iha (the khalif of Bagdad) and the neighbouring countries; and 
when, at the end of eight years (says Chinese history), he had captured the 
king of Pa ha*tha, passed the sea on the west, and pushed his conquest as far 
as the country of the Franks {Foo^lang^^ he received the title of hereditary 
guard {she-ching) of those countries. Argun, grandson of Hulagu, had received 
of the Ktiukan, with the investiture of tlie kingdom of Persia, the title of 
foo-kwo‘ganhnin^ ‘ minister of state, protector (or pacificator) of the people 
and this title was inscribed in Chinese characters on the seals with which he 
marked the papers issued from his court. The impression of that used by 
(Eljaytu, (namely, ching~ming»h wang-te hc-shuiowan-e) occurs ten times in the 
letter he wrote to Philip the Fair. It signifies that the supreme emperor has, 
by an express order, confided the government of the ten thousand barbarians 
(L e. all foreigners) to the faithful and obedient prince. This latter is of the 
year 1307# Various princes, descended from Hulagu, had, subsequently to 
this period, honorific titles and commands in western Tartary. But the 
countries, the government of which was confided to them by the emperor, were 
much nearer China than Persia, whose sovereigns became, by degrees, wholly 
independent of the Khakan, and were in the end wholly forgotten by him. 
In the year 1304, the king of the western countries sent an embassy with 
tribute, consisting of rarities The ambassador was descended from Hulagu, 
and was named Choo-plh. He received the title of “ Warlike and Ma- 
jestic King of Se-ning,” i. e. * the Pacified West.’ He had also given him a 
gold seal, and, two years after, he was intrusted with the command of the 
armies and with the administration of Kan-sfih and other adjoining countries. 
Next year, his dignity was raised to King of Pin,” which is the name of 
that part of Siien-sc, where the ancestors of the Chow dynasty dwelt prior to 
their elevation to the empire. In 1321, Nan-hoode, the son of Choo-plh, 
succeeded his father. From this date, there is no farther mention of the 
princes of the HiilagQ branch, as tributaries or feudatories of the great Mongol 
empire. Chinese history abandons still earlier the descendHiits of 8hoo-ehe, 
that is, the Kapehak brunch ; merely mentioning, in speaking of Batoo, that 
he went to reign in the western countries, and that, on account of the great 
distance, no authentic information had been received respecting him. The 
details recorded concerning the government of the w^estern countries, and the 
number of officers maintained there by the emperor, nfibrd no means of 
ascertaining precisely their limits at this period. 

Under the latter emperors of the Mongol dynasty, the western limits of 
the empire approached successively the points we find they reached under their 
successors, the Mings. All the tribes of the Werat nation became detached 
one after another, and their chiefs took possession in their own names of the 
countries where they respectively encamped ; but, in ceasing to recognize the 
real sovereignty of the Khakan of China, not one of them had the temerity 
to usurp this title, whatever might be his power and authority. It is a point 
acknowledged amongst all these Tartars, and admitted as a fundamental maxim 
of their national law, that there can be only one khakan, whether Tartar or 
not, — who is the Son of Heaven,” or emperor of China. Any one may 
aspire to that rank, but the first step is the conquest of China, which forms, 
as it were, the centre of all the states of Eastern Asia. It is not, as some have 
imagined, respect for the family of Genghiz which has prevented the assump- 
tion of the titles he bore, since the same deference has been paid at all times. 
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even in ages before the Mongols, to the ** Celestial Khan,” by the sovereigns 
of Heung-noos and other Tartar tribes; it is rather the respect ifvhich all these 
barbarians cherish towards the name of that great civilized nation, with which 
they are accustomed to associate ideas of wealth, power, and splendour, and^ 
as it were, a natural and indisputable superiority. 

IV. 

Under the Sung Dynaiiy, 

In the enumeration of the magistracies created by the Sung emperors, to 
regulate the relations of China with foreign nations, we find the institution, or 
rather the re-establishmciit, of the Board of Hung4oo-se(h^ which took cogni- 
zance of all matters relating to embassies from ** barbarians.” In that office 
were determined the titles to be given to their princes, the arrangements res- 
pecting the tribute brought by ambassadors, the presents given in return, and 
the honours paid to them on their arrival and departure. Persons were also at- 
tached to this board, whose duty it was to obtain information respecting the ex- 
tent of the country from whence the ambassadors came, its distance from China, 
its mountains and rivers, the manners and even the costume of its inhabitants, 
which were carefully drawn and described. Besides this board, there was 
another, called Lepin^yuen^ part of the functions of which was to regulate 
the exchanges or commercial treaties, and, by natural consequence, to trans- 
late the letters of credence, and other official acts written in the languages of 
the Hwuy-hoo, the Tuo-fan or Tibetans, the Tang-heang, or people of Tan- 
gut, the Joo-che, &c. These institutions, and some others of a like kind, do 
not prove, as might be supposed, that the Chinese had, under this dynasty, 
extensive relations with foreigners. What are disguised under the pompous 
name of embassies, w'ere commercial negociations, and those with people near 
at hand. Amongst the offices under this dynasty, we do not find those of 
Commandant in Tartary, or Governor of the West. Even during the time 
when this dynasty possessed the whole of China, it had never that extent of 
power, in the west, which, at other epochs, conducted the arms of the Chinese 
thither, and led them into distant wars. Occupied on their own frontiers by 
broils with the Tartars of the north and east, they suffered them to encroach 
insensibly upon the territory of the empire, and in the end were reduced to 
the southern provinces, which the Mongols subsequently wrested from them. 
It was a powerful diversion, and a great obstacle to conquest, to have to resist 
perpetually the Khilats, who had subdued half of northern China, as well as 
the Joo-che, who destroyed the power of the Khitats, and became still more 
formidable to the Sungs. But, independently of these continual attacks, 
which, by turning the attention of the Chinese towards the northern frontier, 
prevented them from meditating any aggrandizement in the west, there was 
another obstacle on that side, which cut off^ as it were, the communication of 
China with Western Tartary. I refer to the kingdom of Tangut, which was 
formed, about the beginning of the tenth century, in the country to the north- 
east of Tibet, around the Blue Sea, and in those parts which adjoin Shen-se 
and Tartary ; which opposed a firm barrier against an union, real or apparent, 
between any part of Tartary with what remained of the Chinese empire. 

I have no doubt that the Khitats, the emperors of the dynasty of Or, and 
the Tangutians, when carrying their arms and extending their dominion to- 
wards the centre of Asia, have been mistaken for Chinese ; and it must have 
been so with respect to the first, since the name of Khitat was given, subse. 
qucntly, by the Tartars to the Chinese, and passed to the west, where it ga\’e 
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rile to the name of Cathay. The two other nation! posteBsed Chinese pro* 
Vinces, as well as the Khitats ; their princes bad in their service many civil and 
military officers who were natives of those provinces, and all their institutions 
were regulated after those of China* 

This would suffice to induce us to inquire the western limits of their posses- 
sions ; but, unhappily, Chinese writers, though attentive to what respects the 
history of their own country and princes, have little desire to collect facts, 
either historical or geographical, regarding dynasties and nations they consider 
wholly foreign to them, and without any relation with them, except those 
which result from the temporary usurpation of some portions of the territory 
of the empire. The Mongols are the only exception on this point, because 
their princes, although foreigners by origin, having possessed the whole of 
China, are regarded as having been legitimate emperors. Moreover, the histo- 
rians, in relating at great length the events of their reign in China, are very 
brief in respect to their relations with the foreigners. 1 speak of those who 
have conformed to the system generally adopted, and whose works have been 
admitted into the great bodies of history which are regarded as authentic : this 
does not imply that we may not find in particular chronicles, the lives of 
Mongol princes, and other works lightly esteemed by the literati, interesting 
details respecting events which have transpired in the East. 

V. 

Under the Tang Dynasty. 

The emperors of the Tang dynasty, on becoming peaceful possessors of the 
empire, established in the four frontier provinces, namely, Kwan-neg, in Ho- 
pib, Lung-yeou and Ling-nan, governors-general, whose duty it was to watch 
the foreign kingdoms. These governors had under them lieutenant-governors 
and various officers, some of whom belonged to the Board of Rites, others to 
that of War. Amongst the latter were persons whose business it was to make 
inquiries respecting the geography, the manners and customs, of foreign nations, 
and to collect their portraits, in their appropriate costume. The brilliant part 
which this dynasty acted in Asia would lead us to expect that we should find in 
its memoirs numerous historical and geographical materials. On perusing the 
different portions of the Tang-shoo^ the result rather exceeds this expectation 
than disappoints it. 

Confining ourselves to the countries situated to the west of China, whose 
progressive union caused the western frontiers of the empire to recede ; of the 
four provinces just named, there is but one whose position can bear upon our 
researches. This is the province of Lung-yeou, which corresponds with the 
principal part of the modern provinces of Shen-se and Sze-chuen. This pro- 
vince was at first pretty nearly confined within the limits formed by the first 
great curve of the Yellow River. Subsequently, the cities and territories of 
Leang-chow, Sha-chow, Kwa-chow, Kan-cbow, and Soo-chow, were united 
thereto, which took place between the years 619 and 622. The country of 
Ygoor or Kamul was included in 632, under the name of Y-chow, and that of 
Toorfan or Kaou-cbang in 640, under the name of Se-chow. 

The incursions which the Turks continued to make in those parts of Tartary 
which had become provinces of the empire, drew upon them armies, whose 
advance was accelerated, and their success promoted, by the disunions which 
existed amongst the different khans. In the year 657* the possessions of the 
Chinese in these parts had become so large as to require the establishment of 
a governor-general of the western country, the seat of whose government was 
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Used, in the firat instance, at Ho-loo-se, and afterwards removed into the 
country of Kaou-chang or Toorfan. Under divers titles, the Chinese officers 
who were sent thither administered, in the name of the Tang emperors, all the 
states situate between China and Persia, until the year 787> when the general 
revolt of the western and northern countries wrested from the Chinese all their 
acquisitiofis in Tartary. Since that period, many of these countries have sub- 
mitted anew, and have replaced themselves under Chinese rule. But the histo- 
rians avow that this submission was not real, and was restricted, in regard to 
several tribes, to receiving certain officers amongst them, who exercised no 
authority. This admission would prove, were it necessary, that such was not 
the casein the former submission. But the continuance of Chinese armies in 
Great Bukharia, the details which history has preserved respecting the admi- 
nistration of those remote countries, the alliances contracted, the succours and 
protection demanded by the princes of the country, on more than one occa- 
sion, from the ** celestial khan,” against the Arabians, with many other cir- 
cumstances, leave no room for doubt that the Chinese power was in fact 
pushed as far as the Caspian Sea in the latter part of the seventh and the early 
part of the eighth centuries. 

By real power,” I do not understand that the Chinese administered these 
vast countries themselves, — that they removed all their sovereigns in order to 
replace them with officers of the empire. It is certain only that the princes of 
these countries acknowledged themselves vassals of the Tangs; that they 
received from them the investiture of their principalities, with patents, seals, 
and other symbols of dignity ; that they allowed their states to be distributed, 
in the Chinese manner, into ybo, cAota, and Jtien^ or districts of the 
iecond^ and third orders ; that each district received a Chinese name, under 
which it was inscribed in the imperial registers. All these princes had, besides, 
titles, which denoted their subjection, and the name of their states was even 
changed, conformably to the custom of the Chinese from time immemorial, 
which is their form of taking possession. 

Pa-me is the Chinese name given to this kind of feudatory states, where the 
prince is governor by virtue of the imperial patent, though they are not allowed 
to retain the original name, and are more properly under the protection than 
the rule of the empire. The number of these pa^me became considerable when 
Tae-tsung had subjected nearly all the Turkish tribes. The cities and states of 
Tartary, to which these tribes had given princes, and on which they had 
imposed their yoke, passed, of course, under that of the victor, and the 
Turkish conquests were thus made for the Chinese. The grandees received 
the title of ioo-too^oo^ which may be rendered * governor,* and the princes 
(whom the Chinese abstained from terming kings *’), that of t<Hh4oofoo~seih^ 
which corresponds with that of * viceroy,’ and was declared hereditary. The 
tribute imposed upon them did not fall into the general treasury, but were paid 
into that of the respective governors-general. Without adverting to the pa^ 
me of the north, east, and south, we will merely remark that, amongst those 
attached to the province of Lung-yeou, there were 51 foo and 198 chow, in 
which were included the different tribes of Turks, of Hwuy-hoo, of Tangutians, 
of Too-koo-hwfin, as well as the people of the country afterwards call^ Bish- 
balik, Khoten, Yarkand, Cashgar, the Tartars on the west of the Yellow 
River, and the sixteen western kingdoms, in which are usually comprehended 
the different states of Great Bukharia. 

In proceeding from east to west, we find, in the first place, four military 
possessions occupied by the Chinese, under several preceding dynasties, con- 
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taining 34 chow^ namely, Kwuy-tsze (or Bish-balik), established in ^46 ; Pe- 
sha, formerly a dependency of Khoten; Yan-ke, or Yarkand, a government 
erected in 644, in the place of the kingdom of Yarkand ; and Soo-le, or Cash- 
gar, founded by uniting Soo-le to the empire, in 635, 

The countries situated beyond these four military stations were divided into 
sixteen foo and seventy-two chow. In 661, the sixteen kings, whose states 
were situated between Khoten and Tokharistan, and Persia, were honoured 
with the title of * governor’ (ioo^too-foo). The ninety-eight districts of the 
first and second order, placed under their government, were subdivided into 
l}0 keen ; there were likewise 126 keun, or ' camps,’ in which Chinese troops 
w'ere cantoned. The following were the names of the governments : — 

1. Tokharistan, to which the Chinese gave the name of the Yuy-she» who 
inhabitedT that country towards the close of the second century B.C., when the 
Chinese first discovered it. The seat of government was A-hwan. Depen- 
dent upon it were twenty-six chow. 

2. The government of the Getes (Va-ta), called by the Chinese Ta-han. 
It was established in the city of Ho-lo, and commanded fifteen chow. 

3. The third was established in Ko-ta-lo-che, and received from the Chinese 
the name of the ancient inhabitants, Teaou-che, or Tajiks. Its seat was Foo- 
faou-se-teen, and it commanded nine chow. 

4. This replaced the kingdom of Ho-soo, and was established, under the 
name of Tecn-ma, in the city of Soo-man. It had but two districts. 

6. Kabul; chief-place the city of Koo-too-she-yaou-sha. 

6. This, which received from the Chinese the name of Seou-seen, was sub- 
stituted for the kingdom of Ke-pin (or Kandahar), and was established in the 
city of Ko-he, with ten chow, 

7. Se^-fung, established in the kingdom of Chc-clnng, in the cit}' of Lo-lan, 
had four chow. 

8. In the kingdom of She-han-na, under the title of government of To-pan, 
had one chow. 

9. That of Ke-sha, in the kingdom of Hoo-she-ktien, at Ka-me-she, com- 
manded two districts. 

10. That of Koo-me, in the kingdom of Ta-moo, had only one. 

11. Lin-fang, in the kingdom of Ou-la-ko, at the city of Mo-ko, had none. 

12. Kw^n-heu, in the kingdom of To-le-keen, at the city of Te-paou-na, 
had none. 

13. Che-pa, in the kingdom of Keu-me, at the city of Chfih-slh, had none. 

14. This was in the country of Hoo-me-to, at the city of Moo-lfih : it com- 
manded one chow. 

15. The wang-ting, or * royal residence,’ in the county of Kcaou-yuy-te- 
keen, at the city of Poo-sYh, 

16. That of Persia, in the city of Tse-ling, in the kingdom of Persia. 

The lieutenant-general of the west had the superintendence of all these 
governments. 


[ To be concluded next month. '\ 
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PERSIAN poetry. 
No. I. — Hafiz. 






The ode of HaBz, of which the above are the initial verses,*- is muell 
admired, and a translation of it has been several times attempted. The 
three versions, or rather paraphrases, which follow, — ^by Nott, by Richard- 
son, and by a writer, under the signature of Sadig, in the Bengal Hurkaru^ 
when that newspaper was conducted by Dr. Gilcliri.st, may s^^rve to show 
how difficult it is to calcli the meaning of Persian poetry, and perhaps to 
make the mere English reader doubt whether, when caught, the prize is 
worth the trouble of pursuit. There is, however, a charm in HaBz’s 
poetry, whicli the initiated only know, and which no vulgar tongue can 
express: Balauter as ecn suhaun^ suhaun-i^deegur-ust “ Birr-i~ 

ghu?n~utshgra beiaun-i-deegtir nst or, in plain English, ^^Love has a 
language of its own.’' 

Nott. 

The youthful season’s wonted bloom 
Renews the beauty of each bower. 

And to the sweet- song’d bird is come 
Glad welcome from its darling dower. 

If to the painted youth that grows 
On perfumed plains, thou Gale shoulJst strove ! 

Then greet the Cypress, greet the Rose, 

Say that the Basil shares our love. 

Would she who crowns our bowl with wine, 

Fairest of unbelieving maids I 
For me in all her beauty shine ; 

Slave-like, Fd kiss the ground she treads. 

Much, much I hate the scoffing crew. 

Who mock the joys our cups afford : 

Let them unfeigned ^votion show 
At rites that crown tne festive board. 

O ask not alms at Fortune’s gate. 

But from her hated temple fly : 

She gives her goblet’s poisoned bait. 

She bids thee drink— then bids thee die- 

» The ode is the fifth of the letter 1 , in the edition of Hafiz printed at Calcutto, 1791. 
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Pt'rstan I^oc/ry. 

Two little handfuls of strew’d earth 
To bill III ihy last abode suffice ; 

Then where the use, or what the worth. 

Of mansions tow’ring to the skies? 

O’er Egypt, Moon of Canaan reign ! 

On that fair land thy moon must shine : 

Break slavery’s ignoble chain. 

Thy prison cjuit — a throne is thine. 

But what portends that scatter’d hair. 

Whose curious braids late deck’d thy head : 
Why to the perfumed wanton air 
Thy much-diffusing tresses spread ? 

Thou nymph, whose moon-like forehead bear.- 
An arch as pure as amber bright. 

Why for thy captive spread new snares. 

Why in his torment still delight ? 

Then quaff thy wine, drive sorrow hence ; 

But, Hafiz, as in some wc sec. 

Make not the Coran a pretence. 

To cover deeper infamy. 

RiriTAllDSON. 

With sullen pace stern Winter leaves the plain. 

And blooming Spring trips gaily o’er the meads : 
Sweet Philomel now swells her plaintive .strain. 

And her lov’d rose his blushing beauties spreads. 

O zephyr, whilst you waft your gentle gale. 

Fraught with the fragrance of Arabia’s groves. 
Breathe my soft wishes through yon bloomy vale. 
Tell charming Ecila how her Poet loves ! 

O for one heavenly glance from that deal maid ! 
How could my raptur’d heart with joy rebound ! 
Down to her feet I’d lowly bend rny head. 

And with my eye-brows sweep the hallow’d ground. 

Could those stern fools, who steal Religion’s mask. 
And rail against the sweet delights of love. 

Fair Leila see, no paradise they’d ask. 

But for her smiles renounce the joys above. 

Trust not in Fortune, vain J^lusive charm ! 

Whom wise men shun and only fools adore ; 

Oft while she smiles, fate sounds the dread alarm; 
Round flies her wheel — you sink to rise no more. 

Ve rich and great, why rear those princely domes? 
Those heaven-aspiring towers why proudly raise ? 
Lio, whilst triumphant all around 3'ou blooms. 
Death’s woful angel numbers out your days. 
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No. I Hafiz. 

Sweet tyrant, longer in that flinty breast 
l^ock not thy heart— iny bosom is its throne; 

Here let the timid charming fluttercr rest. 

Here feast on joys to vulgar souls unknown. 

But ah ! what iricans that ficrcel 3 ^ rolling eye. 

Those painted locks which scent the ambient air? 
Now iny fond hopes in wild disorder fly ; 

Low droops my love, u pre^^ to black despair. 

Those charming brows, arch’d like the heavenly bow. 
Arm not, O gentle maid, with Mich disdain : 

Drive not a wretch, already sunk full low. 

Hopeless to mourn his never-ceasing pain ! 

But to the fair no longer be a slave. 

Drink, liaQz, — revel, — all yoiir cares unbend. 

And boldly scorn the mean dissembling knave. 

Who makes religion every vice defend. 


Sadig. 

Now the spring-time of ^ outli all the meadows ilisclose. 
To the Boolbool sweet tidings are sent from the Rose : 
Now, ravishing Breeze, 

As you pass through the trees. 

Bear iny welcome to every flower that blows. 

All ! woulil my fair Guebre so gaily but smile, 

1 would sweep with my eyebrows her footsle|)S the while 
Then drive not, O thou 
With the amher-like brow, 

'I'o despair a poor heart that’s o’erflowing with bile. 

I fear that those zealots who rail me for thiN, 

Yet would give up their law to partake ol my bliss : 
Then let the dogs bark. 

Do but thou be my ark. 

And like Noah I take not a deluge amiss. 

Leave Fortune’s abode, nor her favours re«|uest. 

She’s a treacherous hostess that poisons her guest ; 

Say, architect, why 
Dost tliou tra^ so high ? 

Cold clay is thy wages, and there thou must rest. 

My Fair, seize the day ; like the Israelite boy, 
l^cuve the prison for court — and thy empire be joy : 
While Hafiz’s song, 

Is, drink the night long. 

But make not religion, like some, a decoy. 
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Bon^Moi of Mahomet. 

The literal translation of one of the stanzas is this : O, my moon of 
Canaan^ the throne of Egypt is thine. It is now time that you bid adieu 
to your prison.” It will be observed how much the translators have varied 
in their several paraphrases of it ; but none of them appear to have taken 
it in its true and mystical sense. By the moon of Canaan/’ the Soofee 
bard typifies his own soul ; and by the throne of Egy’pi,” the realms of 
Paradise. Having, in preceding stanzas, described the vanity of sublu- 
nary enjoyments, and remarked, that in a few fleeting years a handful of 
earth will be all we possess, he considers the world to be no better than a 
prison ; and, addressing his immortal spirit, under the name of Abraham's 
beloved son, who, like it, had suffered the horrors of a dungeon, carries 
on the allusion by comparing the kingdom of Heaven to the kingdom of 
Egypt, to the possession of which Joseph was raised after his release, and 
exclaims, O my soul, a blessed mansion awaits you in Eden ; now burst 
your fetters of clay, and soar above all low-born cares." In support of 
the above view, Herbclot (art. Joseph) gives the following interpretation : 
** O Lune, ou splendour de la terre dc Chanaan, Ic trone de I'Egyptc vous 
cst prepare et vous attend : il est done desormais temps que vous disiez 
adieu a la prison and he adds : li'lnterpretc Turc de ce poete dit qu'il 
faut entendre par ce Joseph si ^clatant, Tame fidcle eclairee des lumiercs 
divines, laquelle est destinee a la possession du royaume dc Dieu, dont elle 
ne peutcependantjouir pleinement, qu'elle nc soitdcgagde destenebres des 
choses sensibles, ct dclivree de la prison du corps." 

Farcy Kuan. 


BON-MOT OF MAHOMET. 

The best and greatest of men (may God shed upon him copious benedic- 
tions !) was fond of an occasional joke, but when, in his holy sayings, a face- 
tious remark escaped him, it was never other than the truth, though expressed 
in an adroit and indirect manner. It is related that, one day, he said to an 
aged female, “ At the resurrection, no old woman will be admitted into Pa- 
radise.” The female, in great distress, exclaimed : “ Prophet of God, what 
have we poor old women done that we should be excluded from the felicity of 
entering Paradise?” The chosen of God (may heavenly blessings rest upon 
him!) smiled, and, withdrawing the veil of rubies which covered the pearls 
of bis teeth, said, “ The Creator (to whom be glory !) will make every old 
woman young again, and will then conduct her into Paradise.”^ 


* Analecta from Arabian authorsi Joam. Aeiat, February 1835. 
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VISIT TO THE AMKOV TEA-DISTRICT. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for February last, contains 
the following memorandum of an excursion to the tea-hills, which produce the 
description of tea known in commerce under the designation of Ankoy tea; by 
G. J. Gordon, Esq. 

** Having been disappointed in my expectations of being enabled to visit the 
Bohea hills, I w'as particularly anxious to have an opportunity of personally 
inspecting the tea-plantations in the black-tea district of the next greatest 
celebrity, in order to satisfy myself regarding several points relative to the 
cultivation, on which the information afforded by different individuals was im- 
perfect or discordant. Mr. Gutzlaflf^ accordingly, took considerable pains to 
ascertain .for me, from the persons who visited the ship, the most eligible place 
for landing, with the view of visiting the Ankoy hills; and Hwuy-Taou bay 
was at length fixed upon as the most safe and convenient, both from its being 
out of the way of observation of any high Chinese functionaries, who might 
be desirous of thwarting our project, and from its being equall}^ near the tea- 
hills, as any other part of the coast at which we could land. As laid down in 
the map of the Jesuits, there is a small river, which fulls into the head of this 
hay, by which we were told we should be able to proceed a good part of our 
way into the interior. In order to make ourselves as independent as possible of 
assistance from the people, we resolved to dispense with every article of equip- 
ment which was not necessary for health and safety. The weather had for 
some days been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling to 55^ at sunrise, 
and not getting higher than OG^ during the day ; so that warm clothing not only 
became agreeable, but could not be dispensed with during the nights ; arras 
for our defence against violence from any quarter, formed likewise a part of 
our equipments, and, trusting to money, and Mr. Gutzlaff’s intimate know- 
ledge of the language and of the people, for the rest, wc left the ship on the 
morning of Monday, lOih November, proceeding in the ship's long-boat 
towards the head of the bay, where the town of Hw'iiy-Taon is situated. 

“ The party in the boat consisted of Mr. GiitzlafT, Mr. Ryder, (second-officer 
of the Colonel Fow/ig), Mi*. Nicholson, late quarter-master of the IVater WiU'A, 
and myself, one native servant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavour- 
able, we made rather slow progress by rowing, but taking for our guidance the 
masts of some of the juUks which we observed laying behind a point of land, 
we pulled to get under it, in order to avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which 
was now setting against us. In attempting to round the point, however, we 
grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the river on that 
side, on account of sand-banks, which were merely covered at high-water, 
and that it was necessary to make a considerable circuit seaward to be able to 
enter. This we accomplished, but not till 1 a.m. At this time, a light breeze 
fortunately springing up, wc got on very well for some time, but were again 
obliged to anchor, at i past S, from want of water. As the tide rose, we 
gradually advanced towards the town of Hwuy-Taou, till wc came to one of 
those bridges, of which there are several along the coast, that extend over 
wide sand-Gats that are formed at the mouths of the rivers. These bridges are 
constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid from pier to pier, some 
extending over a space of twenty'-five feet and upwards, and others being from 
fifteen to twenty-feet space. As the length of this bridge cannot be less than 
three-quarters of a mile, the whole is very striking as a work of great labour, 
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if not exhibiting either much skill or beauty. We were informed, by some boat- 
people, that we should not find water to carry us beyond the bridge ; but, ob- 
serving some tall masts on the other side, wc resolved on making the experi- 
ment, and pushing on ns far ns we could. It was almost dark when we passed 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were again aground. 
This, however, wc attributed to our unacqiuiintance with the channel, and as 
the tide floated us ofl’, we continued advancing, notwithstanding the warning 
of a friendly voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promising us comfortable quarters, and a guide, &c. Being rather distrustful 
of the motives for this advice, however, wc proceeded for some time longer, 
but at length found it impossible to proceed farther, the ebb having at the same 
time commenced. We therefore spread an awning, and pre|)ared to make 
ourselves as comfortable as possible for the night. The day had been the 
warmest wc had experienced for a month past ; but the night was very colil, 
and our boats, as may be imagined, far from commodious for so many people. 

“ At day-light, we found that there was not six inches of water in any part 
of the channel, and from the boat wc stepped at once upon dry sand. The 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would be impossible to proceed 
auy farther by water. We accordingly prepared to march on foot, taking with 
us three lascars who might relieve each other in carrying our cloak hag of 
blankets and great coats, as well as some cold incut. We ordered the people 
to prepare a meal as fast as possible, iuteiuling to make a long stretch at first 
starting, and Mr. Nicholson was directed to remain in charge of the boat with 
five lascars, to move her down under the biidge on the return of the flood, 
and there to wait our return for four or five days. Crowds of people now 
began to collect round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutzlaft* in- 
duced some of them to get ducks and fowls for the use of the boat’s crew, 
and, strange to sa}', prevailed on one man to become our guide, and on two 
others to undertake to carry our baggage, a.s soon as we should be a little 
farther off from the town and out of the way of observation. 

“ After a little, au old gentleman made his appearance on a chair, who 
proved to be the head-man of the town : he inquired whence we came and 
whither we were going, which wc freely told him. With these answers he 
seemed perfectly satisfied, [>robably from liudiug them correspond with what 
he had been already told by some of the people with whom wc had communi- 
cated on the subject, in seeking information and assistance. He measured 
our boat with his arms, but offered us no obstruction nor even remonstrance. 
We observed him, however, after he had interrogated us, sending off two or 
three messengers in different directions, wdiich made us the more anxious to 
be off. It was, howevpr, past 9 o’clock before Mr. Ryder had completed his 
arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was already poweiful. Wc were 
soon joined by our guide and the coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the 
foot-paths, which are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing ap- 
pearance. Mr. Gutzlaff and the guide led the way, i'ollowcd by a lascar with 
a boarding' pike ; next came the baggage, attended by a lascar similarly armed. 

I followed with pistols and attended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. 
Ryder, carrying a fowling-piece and pistols, brought up the rear. 

“ Skirting the town of Hwuy-Taoii, wc proceeded in a N.N.E. direction, at 
a moderate pace, for au hour and a-lialf, when we stopped at a temple, and 
refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing could be more kind or more civil than 
the manners of the people towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured 
conveyance here, so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day, loaded 
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as we were with heavy woollen clothes, wc should have had nothing further to 
desire ; as it was, my feet began already to feel uncomfortable from swelling, 
and, after another hour’s marching, I was obliged to propose a halt till the 
cool of the evening. Fortunately, we found, however, that chairs were pro- 
curable at the place, and we accordingly engaged them at a half-dollar each. 
These were formed in the slightest manner, and carried on bamboo poles, 
having a cross-bar at the extremities, which rested on the back of the bearer’s 
neck, apparently a most insecure as well as inconvenient position ; but, as the 
poles were at the same lime grasped by the hands, the danger of a false step 
was lessened. Wc had not advanced above a mile and a half before the bear- 
ers declared they must eat, and to enable them to do so they must get more 
money. With this impudent demand we thought it best to comply, giving them 
an additional real each. After an hour’s further progress, wc were set down 
at a town near the foot of the first pass which we had to cross. There the 
bearers clamorously insisted on an additional payment before they would carry 
us any further. This wc resisted, and by Mr. GLitzlaflf’’s eloquence gained the 
whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to join in exclaiming against the 
attempted extortion. Seeing this, the rogues submitted and again took us up. 
Mr G. mentioned that, while we were passing through another village, the 
people of which begged the bearers to set us down that they might have a look 
at us, they demanded 100 cash as the condition of compliance. The country 
through which wc passed swarmed with inhabitant.s, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only in a few spots that we saw any soil 
which w'ould be deemed in Bengal tolerably good; rice, the sweet potatoes, 
and sugar-cane, were the principal articles of culture. 

“ We had now to ascend a banen and rugged mountain, which seemed 
destined by nature to set the hand of man at defiance; yet, even here, there 
was not a spot where a vegetable would take root, that was not occupied b}' ac 
least a dwarf-pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire-wood and a kind of 
turpentine; and, wherever a nook presented an opportunity of gaining a few 
square-yards of level ground, by terracing, no labour seems to have been 
spared to redeem such spots for the purpose of rice-^cultivation. In ascending 
the pass, wc soon came to places where it was difficult for our bearers to find a 
footing, and where they had consequently to pick out their steps as they ad- 
vanced, To assist themselves, they gave the chair a swinging motion, with 
which they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was, that it was 
done merely to annoy ; but we very soon saw that the object was different. The 
highest point of the pass I sliould conjecture to be about 1 ,200 feet above the 
plain, and the descent on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, .say 1,000 feet. At half-past four, we arrived at a rather romantic 
valley, which was to be our halting-place for the day. We proposed to the 
bearers to carry us on another stage next day, but for this they had the impu- 
dence to ask five dollars per chair. This, of course, we would not listen to 
for a moment, and were afterwards happy that wc got rid of such rascals, as 
good bearers and on moderate terms were procurable at the place. The name 
of this village is Lung-tze-kio. It seems once to have been a place of greater 
importance than now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
foot-path over the pass must have been at one time an object of attention, as 
we found in several places the remains of a sort of pavement, and of bridges 
which were now nearly destroyed. The inn at which we stopped afforded as 
few and mean accommodations as could well be imagined ; but we were able 
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to get some fowls deliciously grilled, on which, with the aid of sweet potatoes, 
and of the salt beef which we brought with us we made a most hearty repast. 
Among the people who came to see us at the inn, was a very respectable- 
looking young man, a student, who won Mr. GutzlafF’s heart by asking him 
for instruction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a box of 
religious tracts and other books had been distributed in the morning, and Mr. 
G. was unable to supply him with any. The request was no doubt prompted 
by the report of the people who had accompanied us, and who had themselves 
partaken of Mr. G.’s liberality before they volunteered. This young man 
strongly recommended us to alter our course, magnifying the distance of Twa- 
Bo, to which we were bound, to 100 li or 30 miles, and telling us, that at the 
distance of 40 Vi or 12 miles to the S.W., we should find tea-plantations of a 
very superior description. The exaggeration of the distance led me to sus- 
pect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and I had heard enough 
of contradictory evidence already, not to be swayed by it in the present in- 
stance. 

“ Nov. 12th.— Got into our chairs at a quarter past six a.m., and proceeded 
along a narrow rugged dell to a town, called Koe-Bo. Several nice-looking 
hamlets were seen on the wa 3 \ The people were engaged in reaping the rice, 
which seemed heavy and well-filled in the car. In several places, I observed 
that they had taken the pains to tic clumps of rice-stalk together for mutual 
support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same w'ay, and, for additional security, 
the outside cancs are mutually supported by diagonal leaves, which serve at 
the same time to form them info a kind of fence. The leaves are not tied up 
round the stalks, ns in Bengal ; the cane is slender, while, hard, and by no 
means juicy or rich ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, which is very pre- 
valent, their surface is healthy, and close growing in a remarkable degree. 

“We arrived at Koc-Bo at eight o’clock, and finding wc could get water con- 
ve 3 ^ance for part of the wa}' on which we were f)rocceding, we engaged a boat 
for that purpose. After a hearty breakfa.«t, wc embarked at 10 a m., amidst 
crowds of people, who covered the banks of the river at the ghat. On in- 
quiry, we found that the river, on which we were proceeding in a W.N.W. 
course, was the same which vve passed at Gan-fCe-Luyu, and flowed to Suen- 
chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and. being flat-bottomed, drew very 
little water. The stream was so shallow, that it was only by tracing the deepest 
part of the channel, from side to side of its bed, that we were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling. In, several places, the stream was deepened 
by throwing up little banks of sand, so as to confine its course within a chan- 
nel merely wide enough for the boats to pass through. I estimate the width 
from bank to bank at 200 yards, and should judge from the height at which 
sugar is cultivated above the level of the present surface, that the greatest 
depth in the rainy season does not exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by 
mountain-torrents, its rise must be often very sudden, but I did not observe 
any traces of devastation in its course. Its name, Gan-kcy or * peaceful 
stream,’ is probably derived from this circumstance; the valley on each side 
seemed well cultivated, the banks being principally occupied by sugar-cane. 
At every village the people poured out as usual to see us, vying with each 
other in marks of civility and kindness. The day, however, becoming very 
hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the boat, to the disap- 
pointment of many, who waded through the water to gratify themselves with 
a sight of the strangers. Coming at last to a high bank, close to a populous 
town, they actually offered the boatmen 400 cash if he would bring us to ; and 
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on his refusal, the boys began pelting the boat with clods and stones. On 
this Mr. GutzlafT went on deck to remonstrate, and Mr, Ryder to intimidate 
with his gun. Betwixt both, the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of 
the crowd apologised for the rude manner in which the boys had attempted to 
enforce the gratification of their curiosity. 

. ** We bad been in vain all yesterday and to-day looking out for a glimpse of 
tea-plantations on some of the rugged and black -looking hills close in view ; 
though, at almost every place where we halted, we were assured that such 
were to be found hard by. At three p.m. we reached a town, near the foot of 
the pass, by which we were to reach Taou-ee, the place of our destination. 
There we proposed selling our gold, which, for the sake of lightness, I had 
brought with me in preference to silver, not doubting that I should find little 
difficulty in exchanging it at its proper relative value whenever required. In 
this, however, we had been disappointed at our lust abode, and we were there- 
fore much vexed at learning from our conductors that the inhabitants of Aou- 
ee were of such a character that the less we had to do with them, and the 
shorter our stay amongst them, the better. Some proof of this we had as 
we were stepping on shore, being for the first time rudely questioned as to our 
destination and object, and why we had come armed ; our reply to the latter 
query being, that we had armed ourselves with the resolution of resisting 
violence should it be offered by robbers or others, we were allowed to pass 
quietly on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in some 
places more abrupt, than that over which we were first carried ; and, though 
we had set out at three o’clock, the sun had set long before we came to the 
end of our journey. The moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that 
nothing could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate hits our toes were con- 
stantly making against stones, and the equally unfortunate misses^ where an 
unexpected step downwards made us with a sudden jerk throw our weight on 
one leg. At length, we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the 
inhabitants of which were so kind as to light us on the remainder of our way, 
by burning bundles of grass, to the iniininent danger of setting fire to their 
rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. Arrived at Taou-ee, we were hospitably 
received by the family of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visi- 
tors. 

** Mr. GutzlafT speedily selected one or two of the most intelligent of them, 
and obtained from them ready answers to a variety of questions regarding the 
cultivation of the plant. They informed him that the seed now used for pro- 
pagating the plant was all produced on the spot, though the original stock of 
this part of the country was brought from Waee-shan ; that it ripened in the 
tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately put into the ground where it 
was intended to grow, several being put together into one hole, as the greater 
part was always abortive ; that the sprouts appeared in the third month after 
the seeds were put into the ground ; that the holes into which the seeds were 
thrown are from three to four inches deep, and that, as the plants grow, the 
earth is gathered up a little round their root ; that leaves are taken from the 
plants when they are three years old, and that there are from most plants four 
pluckings in the year. No manure is used, nor is goodness of soil considered 
of consequence, neither are the plants irrigated. Each shrub may yield about 
a tael of dry tea annually (about the twelfth of a pound). A mow of ground 
(840 square paces) may contain 300 or 400 plants. The land-tax is 300 cash 
(780 to a dollar) per mow. The cultivation and gathering of the leaves being 
performed by families without the assistance of bird labourers, no rate of wages 
>4jm/.Jo;/r«.N.S.VoL.17.No.68. 2 Q 
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can be specified ; but as the curing of the leaf is an art that requires some 
skill, persons are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at the 
rate of one dollar per pecul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollars per pecul of dry 
tea. The fire-place used is only temporary, and all the utensils as well ns 
fuel are furnished by the owner of the tea. They stated that the leaves are 
heated and rolled seven or eight times. The green-leaf yields one-fiflh of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dollars per pecul, 
(133i lbs.), and the principal part of the produce is consumed within the pro- 
vince, or exported in baskets to Formosa. The prevailing winds are north- 
westerly. The easterly winds are the only winds injurious to the plants. 
Hoar frost is common during the winter months, and snow falls occasionally, 
but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than three or four inches. The 
plant U never injured hy excessive cold^ and thrives from ten to twenty years. 
It is sometimes destroyed by a worm, that eats up the pith and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes ; and by a gray lichen, which principally attacks 
very old plants. The period of growth is limited to six or seven years, when 
the plant has attained its greatest size. The spots where the tea is planted 
are scattered over great part of the country ; but there are are no hills appro- 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed into a tea- 
plantation that is fit for any other species of cultivation, except, perhaps, that 
of the dwarf-pine already alluded to, or the Camellia Obeifertt» Mr. Gutzlaff 
understood them to say that the plant blossoms twice a-year, in the eighth 
moon, or September, and again in winter ; but that the latter flowering is 
abortive. In this, I apprehend, there was some misapprehension, as seed of 
full size, though not ripe, were proffered to me in considerable quantities early 
in September, and none were found on the plants which we saw. I suspect 
that the people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, which 
accords with other accounts. We wished much to have spent the following 
day (the 13th) in prosecuting our inquiries and observations at Tawand and its 
neighbourhood, but this was rendered impracticable by the state of our finan- 
ces. We had plenty of gold, but no one could be found who would purchase 
it with silver at any price. We, therefore, resolved on making the most of 
our time by an early excursion in the morning previous to setting out on our 
return. 

** We accordingly got up at day-break, and proceeded to visit the spot where 
the plants were cultivated. We were much struck with the variety of the 
appearance of the plants ; some of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of 
a cubit above the ground, and those were so very bushy, that a hand could 
not be thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly covered with 
leaves, but these were very small, scarcely above | inch in length. In the same 
bed were other plants, with stems four feet in height, far less branchy and with 
leaves 1} to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was said to 
be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the plants was about 41 feet, 
and the plants seemed to average about two feet in diameter. Though the 
ground was not terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelled. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, and each little plan- 
tation was surrounded by a low stone fence, and a trench. There was no 
shade, but the places selected for the cultivation were generally in the bot^ 
toms of hills, where there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the 
slope comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest plantations 
we visited, to be about 700 feet above the plain ; but those we saw at that 
•height, and even less, appeared more thriving, probably from having somewhat 
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better soil^ though the best is little more than mere sand. I have taken spe- 
cimens from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we had been told the 
preceding night, I found that each garden had its little nursery, where the 
plants were growing to the height of four or five inches, as closely set as they 
could stand; from which I conceive that the tea-plant requires absolutely a 
free soil; not wety and not clayey^ but of a texture that will retain moisture ; 
and the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to spring from 
the sides of a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to the violence of stormy 
weather. There is no use in attempting to cultivate the plant on an easterly 
exposure, though it is sufficiently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

“ By half-past 10 a.m. we set out on our return, in chairs, which we were for- 
tunate enough to procure at this village, and reached the banks of the river at 
Aou-ee a little before one o’clock. In the first part of our way, we passed 
by some more tea-plantations on very sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by way of soil, seemed to be aban- 
doned. Our reception at Aou-ee was much more civil than it had been the 
preceding day ; the people suggested that we should remain there till a boat 
could be procured. The day, however, being tolerabl}' cool, we crossed the 
river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, where we arrived 
about four f.m. On the road, a man who had seen us endeavouring to sell 
our gold the day before, told us he believed he could find us a purchaser. 
Mr. Gutzlaif accordingly accompanied him to the house of a farmer, who, after 
having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollars’ worth of gold, suddenly 
changed his mind, and said he would only give weight for weight. At Koe- 
Bo, however, we were more successful, procuring 18 dollars for the same 30 
dollars’ worth of gold. On the road, the villages poured forth their popula- 
tion as we moved along. At one place they were actually overheard by Mr. 
Gutzlaif thanking our guides for having conducted us by that road, and pro-, 
posing to raise a subscription to reward them. At Kre-bo, we learned that 
some petty officers had been inquiring after us, which frightened our guides, 
and made us desirous to hasten our return. Having procured chairs, we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ee, our first resting-place, where we arrived about 
seven p.m., and halted for the night. Next morning, the 14th, we mounted 
our chairs before day-break, but, after going a little way, the bearers let us 
down to wait for day-light, and we took the opportunity of going to look at a 
Chinese play, which was in the course of performance hard by. There were 
only two actors, but several singers, whose music to our barbarian ears was 
ikr from enchanting. Crossing the pass, we met great numbers of people 
carrying salt in baskets, hung in bangies, as in Bengal ; a few with baskets full 
of the small muscle reared on the mud flats near the place of our landing. 
After getting into the plain, we took a more direct road for Hwuy-Taou than 
that by which we had left it. The people forsook their work on the fields, and 
emptied their numerous villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold, 1 
wore a pair of dark worsted gloves, which I found excited a good deal of spe- 
culation. The general opinion was, that I was a hairy animal, and that under 
my clothes my skin was covered with the same sort of fur as my hands. In 
China, gloves are never worn. At length, one more sceptical than the rest 
resolved to examine the jDaur, and bis doubt being thus further strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of roy coat. I did so, at the same time 
pulling off a glove, to the admiration of the multitude, who immediately set up 
a shout of laughter at those who had pronounced the strangers of a race half^ 
man and half-baboon. We met some officers in chairs, attended by soldiers. 
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but they ofTcrecl us no interruption, not even communicating with us. Our 
bearers, however, easily prevailed on theirs to exchange burthens, each party 
being thus enabled to direct their course to their respective homes. 

We arrived at Hwuy-Taoii before noon, and immediately embarked for 
the ships, which we reached at three i*.m. We learned from Mr. Nicholson 
that, after our departure, and while the boat was still aground, a number of 
mandarins came down, and carried off almost every thing that was on board, 
but the whole was returned aficr the boat was floated down below the bridge. 
As we had no explanation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the property from plunder by 
the people of the tow'n. We found that one of the seed contractors had des- 
patched a quantity of Bohea seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter 
stating expectation of being able to send a further supply and to procure cul- 
tivators, who would join the ship in the llth or li^th month. On the same 
evening, 1 embarked on the Fairy, and reached Lintin on the 17th Novem- 
ber, with my tea-seed.s, just one week after our landing at Hwuy Taou to 
explore the Hwuy tea hills. 

** I have been more minute in my details of this little expedition than may 
at first sight appear needful, with the view of showing the precise degree and 
kind of danger and difficulty attending such attempts. Our expectation was, 
at leaving the ship, that we should reach the head of the bay by 9 or 10 o’clock 
A.M., and attain a considerable distance from Hwuy-Taou the same day, and 
thus have a chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Wanfoo, or government officers. Had w*e waited to ask their permission, it 
would of course have been refused, and we should have been directed in the 
most authoritative manner to return to the ship. We were not a little alarmed 
when aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman who measured our boat 
should have deemed it his duty to intercept our progress ; but we took care to 
go on with preparations for our march, as if nothing of the kind was appre- 
hended. It is this sort of conduct alone that will succeed in China. Any 
sign of hesitation is fatal. Had we shown any marks of alarm, every one 
would have kept aloof for fear of being implicated in the danger which we 
seemed to dread ; on the other hand, a confident bearing, and the testimony 
borne, by the manner in which we were armed, that we would not passively 
allow ourselves to be plundered by authority, inspired the like confidence in all 
those with whom we had to do ; for the rest of the narrative shows that from 
the people left to themselves we experienced nothing hut marks of the utmost 
kindness and good- nature, except, indeed, where money was to be got there 
the Chinese, like the people of other countries, were ready enough to take 
advantage of the ignorance of strangers ; though, with such a fluent command 
of the language as Mr. GutzloflT possessed, he was able to save us from much 
fleecing in that way. I need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of foreigners, unless 
aome one of them has at least a moderate facility in expressing himself in con- 
versation with the people.” 

From the aforegoing account of the plant, it is extremely probable that it 
might flourish in many parts of Europe. A writer in the Cal^tta Courier re- 
marks, that the fact that the plant will bear almost any degree of cold, but 
will not thrive in the Ankoy hills when exposed to an easterly wind, tends 
very much to confirm the apprehensions that the climate of India would not 
be found suitable to its cultivation ; “ for the easterly wind in the district 
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visited, could only be prejudicial from its heat or moisture or from both 
combined, which, in all the populous cultivated districts of India, prevail at 
some period of the year, in a degree probably much greater than in the Aiikoy 
hills.” 

'The introduction of the tea-plant into India has, however, become an object 
of Jess inii)ortance since the discovery that the plant is indigenous and culti* 
vated for its leaf in Upper Assam, on the confines of our own territory. It 
is intended to despatch a scientific mission to Assam, at the head of which will 
be Dr. Wallich, for the purpose of exploring the agricultural and other phy- 
sical resources of that valuable province. A memorandum of directions for the 
mission has been drawn up by Mr. Cracroft. He suggests that the deputation 
should leave Calcutta, in a steamer, on the 1st October, after the rains, reach 
the station of Chirrapoonjec about the 9th, prosecute their botanical researches 
until the 1st of November, halting at various points in their journey across 
to Nunklow ; from whence, at that season, they may descend into the valleys 
between that place and Assam without danger of jungle fever. The deputa- 
tion may proceed up the Burhampootur, and pursue their examination of the 
vegetable products of its banks without any apprehension of suffering from the 
climate. A geological member, versed in the practice of coal mines, should 
direct his attention to the position of the coal bed on the lower part of the 
ascent of the Khasia mountain, particularly near Byrung and Chirrapoonjee— 
from whence coals may be drawn and conveyed to the plain at a far less expense 
than from the well-known beds in the immediate neighbourhood of Chirra- 
poonjee. He should also direct his attention to the very fine white porcelain 
earth, produced by the decomposition of the feldspar rocks, of the unstra- 
tified formations, between Nunklow and the plains of Assam, which appears 
much superior to the bed of aluminous earth in the neighbourhood of Chirra- 
poonjee. The coal beds of Upper Assam will also be explored. The washing 
of the sands of the Burhampootur for gold-dust should not be neglected, 
though the deputation will be rather too early to observe the process — the 
spots where the gold-dust is found, are all a little below the mouths of the 
streams flowing into the Burhampootur from (he north.” 


illili0ceUaittr0» <Drt0ittal anH 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— At the meeting on the 4ih July, Sir A. Johnston, 
V.P., took the chair. Several gentlemen were balloted for and elected mem- 
bers of the Society. The officiating secretary read a portion of a paper com- 
municated by Mr. George Earl, being a narrative of that gentleman’s voyage 
from Singapore to the western extremity of the island of Borneo, in 1834. 

The voyage was undertaken by Mr. Earl with a view to open and esta- 
blish a commercial intercourse between the Chinese colonists residing at botji 
those stations* It seems that the Dutch have established, for many years, two 
factories on the western coast of Borneo, one at the mouth of the river Pon- 
tiana, bearing the same name, and the other at Cape Sambas, about ninety 
miles from Pontiana. The intervening coast is colonized by Chinese settlers^ 
who, owing to their inferiority in navigation to their neighbours, are compelled 
to forego the advantages arising from their maritime position, although the 
tract inhabited by them is unusually rich in diamond and gold mines. The 
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object which Mr. Earl more particularly had in view, was to open 4 direct 
tr^e with the Chinese, without having recourse to either of the Dutch aettle- 
ments, where the trade is cramped by heavy duties. The cargo he selected 
consisted of opium, tea, and British piece-goods ; he was accompanied by two 
interpreters, one of whom translated the Tartar vernacular of the Chinese 
into Malay, and the other translated from Malay into English. Thus pro- 
vided, he left Singapore on the Istof March 1834, and on the 12th made the 
land to the westward of Point Batirblat, whence he the next day proceeded to 
the mouth of the river Songy Ryah, on which the town of Sinkawan is situa- 
ted. On his arrival, he was boarded by the captain of a Dutch prao (two of 
which were cruising at the mouth of the river), who tried in vain to dissuade 
him from proceeding any farther ; he did not, however, use force to prevent 
Mr. Earl from entering the river, but insisted on going with him, and he 
accordingly took a seat in Mr. Earl’s boat. They soon reached the town of 
Sinkawan : Mr. Earl at once applied to the Chinese magistrate for permission 
to open a trade with the inhabitants, and, whilst the authorities were delibci- 
rating upon their reply, he walked into the town. He found it consist chiedy 
of a long narrow street, composed of houses made of wood and thatchad* 
There were several smoking shops, where opium, bang and tobacco are con- 
sumed, much resembling the English public-houses. The court-house, where 
the Chinese magistrate resided, is detached from the town, and surrounded 
by a low turf-wall, on which several jingals were mounted. On returning 
thither, Mt* Earl was informed that the magistrate could not of his own 
authority permit him to trade with the town ; but that, if he would wait a few 
days, a definite answer should arrive from Montrado, a place about thirty-five 
iniles in the interior, where the Chinese governor resided. Mr. Earl, however, 
determined upon proceeding to Sambas, which he reached in a few days. The 
Sambas river is about a mile broad at the mouth, and is said to be navigable 
for ships of considerable burthen for 200 miles, and probably more. The 
town of Sambas is not situated on the great river, but on a smaller river, which 
flows into the main one about fourteen miles from its mouth. The Sambas 
river is said by the Malays to be navigable for canoes to within two days* walk 
of Borneo Proper. The Dutch have had possession of the fort and town for 
about eight years, before which time it was a complete nest of pirates. The 
establishment consists of a resident, a surgeon, two officers and forty rank 
and file, of whom twenty are Europeans. The day after his arrival, Mr. Earl 
waited upon the native chief, who is a Malay, and as such is styled sultan ; he 
farms the opium consumed within his territories ; no other person is suffered 
to sell it, as he derives almost the whole of his revenue from it ; for, although 
the gold-mines are within his dominions, yet the Chinese have possession of 
them, being greatly superior to the Malays in numbers. A few years ago, the 
Chinese had the upper hand so completely, that the Malay rajah invited the 
Dutch to settle there and protect him ; the consequence is, that he is entirely 
subjected to them, and can do nothing without the permission of the resident. 
The dwelling houses are of the most miserable description, most of them 
being made of wood, built on floating rafts, moored to large posts in the 
river ; the rajah’s house is of the same materials, only larger. Mr. Earl visited 
him, and found him seated on a mat, surrounded by a number of his pange- 
rans or petty rajahs; he seemed to be about fifty years of age, but might 
appear older than he really was, from his inveterate habit of smoking opium, 
lie asked many questions respecting the English, but refused to give an imme- 
diate answer to Mr. Earl’s request for permission to trade, it being his habit to 
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consult his pillow on every affair of importance. Opium-smoking seems to be 
the prevailing vice at Sambas; the Malays appear to suffer more from its 
effects than the Chinese, each equally indulging in it. 

The island of Borneo has long been celebrated for the Ourang Outang. The 
natives aver that many of them are upwards of seven feet high, but that it is 
next to impossible to take an old one. The Dutch surgeon at the fort had a 
young one, which was about eight months old, and when lying on the ground, 
a few yards off*, it would scarcely be distinguished from a negro child : it was 
as helpless as an infant. 

Domestic animals are scarcely known here; sheep and horses are unknown. 
The principal food of the natives is rice, and they support themselves by col- 
lecting and selling gold dust. The chief revenue of the Dutch arises from a 
salt monopoly which they enjoy, and which article they import from the island 
of Madura, off* Java. Gold dust and diamonds are the only exports. 

After much trouble, Mr. Earl got the resident’s permission to dispose of the 
remaining portion of his cargo at Sinkawan, where he arrived on the 18th of 
April. The remainder of the paper was reserved for the ensuing meeting. 

At the meeting on the 18th, the President, the Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, 
M.P., took the chair. Several new members were elected, and donations laid 
upon the table. 

The officiating secretary proceeded to read the remainder of Mr. Earl’s nar- 
rative. 

Having arrived at Sinkawan, Mr. Earl found a letter lying for, him at the 
court-house, wherein was contained an invitation from the governor of Mon- 
trado to proceed thither, to arrange a plan for trading. Mr. Earl eagerly ac- 
cepted the offer, in the hope of seeing the gold-mines, and he started at day- 
break on the following morning, accompanied by a few attendants. They 
breakfasted at a town about eight miles from Sinkawan, where the people 
exhibited extreme astonishment at their appearance. A few miles beyond this 
place, Mr. Earl observed many trenches, about three feet wide, and from 
three to fifteen feet deep, which on inquiry proved to be exhausted 
gold-mines. The soil was of a deep-red colour and appeared poor, 
yet not incapable of cultivation. They continued to cross similar trenches 
for the remainder of their journey, which was about six miles. The town 
of Montrado consists of one street only, about three-quarters of a mile 
long, through which Mr. Earl and his party proceeded to the governor’s 
house, which was a short distance from the town. He was very cour- 
teously received, and had opportunity to inquire into the nature of the 
government and examine the people. The government, he seems to think, is 
a pure republic, the strictest equality being maintained throughout the whole 
population. The country is divided into districts, each of which sends a re- 
presentative chosen by the votes of the male inhabitants, rich and poor ; these 
functionaries administer justice in their respective districts, and elect the 
governor, who is endowed with absolute power. The gold-mines, which were 
in work at the period of Mr. Earl’s visit, were situated about four miles to the 
eastward of Montrado. The veins are slender and lie near the surface; the 
earth containing the metal, being dug up and placed in baskets, is conveyed to 
the washing-place, where it remains till the dry season, which is the time for 
washing : this operation employs nearly all the male population. It is con- 
ducted upon much the same principles as in the Brazils. The washers 
consume large quantities of opium : Mr. Earl saw numbers of them lying on 
a platform-stage, erected for the purpose, smoking the drug through bamboo 
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pipes : others were lying (having finished their debauch) in a state between 
lethargy and waking. The gold procured at these mines is thus divided : one- 
fourth goes to the governor and the representatives, to defray the expenses of 
government ; of the remainder, the washers take two-thirds, and the diggers 
one-third. But, in general, the whole produce is speculated for by the opium- 
sellers and merchants, who purchase the shares at a risk before the gold earth 
is washed ; sometimes making an enormous profit, at other times losing. 
The gold appears, after the process, in particles as fine as sand, and when 
thoroughly clean it is put up in ticals, and enveloped with a stamped paper : 
the punishment for adulterating the dust, or forging the stamp, is forfeiture of 
the offender’s right hand, which is done on the spot. Mr. Earl did not visit 
the diamond mines, as they were some distance in the interior ; but he was 
told the veins were similar to those of the gold dust, and at the same depth. 
He, however, saw many diamonds in the state in which they were dug out of 
the mines : they were covered with hard clayey incrustations. A person un- 
acquainted with their appearance would suppose them to be mere red pebbles. 
Mr. Earl observed no temple or house for religious worship at Montrado, 
though the natives have idols. On his return to Sinkawan, he disposed of his 
cargo for gold dust. 

The president announced that the sessions of the Society for the year 
1834-5, were closed, and that those for 1835-6, would commence in De- 
cember. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Mechanics of Law-MaUng s intended for the Use of Legislators, and all other per^ 
sons concerned in the maltng and understanding (f English Laws, By Arthur 
SmoNos, Esq London, 18.^5. Cliurton. 

Considering the appetite for act.mnktng, mhich distinguishes our legislators, evinced 
in the appalling string of notices which crowd the Commons’ vnte-pnper, and consider, 
ing the jargonism, to say nothing of the blunders, which disfigures our statutes, it is 
high time that the Legislature itself should revise the form and system of act-making. 
What the Legislature has not yet done, an individual has ventured to do, and we think 
the public are under obligations to Mr. Symonds, for shewing bow much more intelli. 
gible laws may be made without their present verbiage, and bow a better method and 
arrangement might be introduced into the statute-book. We recommend the work to 
all legal draughtsmen, stipendiary as well as gratuitous. 

The Empress, A novel, by G. Bennett. Two Vols, London, 1835. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 

This novel is of the historical class. The Empress ” is the notorious Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero. The incidents of the work consist of the intrigues of this woman 
to raise her son to the empire; the private life of the despicable Claudius Cmsar, his 
death, the esaltation of Nefo, and the poisoning of Britannitus ; the closing catas. 
trophe is the assassination of Agrippina herself by the command of her diabolical son. 

Perils in the Woods, or the Emigrant Family s Return, London, 1835. £. Wilson. 

This is a narrative, adapted to juvenile readers, of the incidents which are supposed 
to have befallen an emigrant’s family in America, related by one of the young emu 
grants to his young friends, on his return to Old England. 

A History y Greece, By the Rev. Connop Thirlwall. VoI, I. Being Vol. LX VI II. 
of Dr. Larduer’s Cabmei Cyclopaedia, London, 1835. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
Mr. Thirlwadl’s work promises to fill up a void, by supplying a concise history of 
Greece adapted both to scholars and superficial readers. The present volume treats of 
the ancient geography of Greece, its early history and forms of government, We per- 
ceive throughout it the marks of industrious and original research. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, Nov. 22. 

In the matter of James Cullen and Robert 
Rroime,’~-Mr. Turton applied, on behalf 
of tlie insolvents, to amend an order, by 
which this matter was adjourned for three 
months, with an injunction on the insoU 
vents to be in attendance at the expiration 
of that time. He stated tliat the order 
was similar to one passed in the matter of 
Palmer and Co., but the cases were diffe- 
rent, the members of that firm never hav« 
ing been declared entitled to the benefit of 
the act. It would be inconsistent fur the 
court to declare the insolvents entitled to 
their discharge under the 38th sec. of the 
act, and yet order their attendance, from 
time to time, to whatever date the court 
might adjourn the hearing. 

Sir J. P. Grant. — “ No doubt, it is most 
proper that the insolvents should be kept 
within the jurisdiction of the court until the 
affairs of the estate are brought to a do .c.** 
Mr, Turton.-^** If they are kept in at- 
tendance until the estate is wound up. it is 
evident, from the very nature of their 
aflairs, that the effect of the order must he 
an imprisonment for life in this country.** 
Sir J. P. Grant. — “ I would not inter, 
rupt you, Mr, Turton, but for the purpose 
of entering my protest against it being sup- 
posed that this estate, and others under the 
control of the Insolvent Court, cannot he 
wound up within a very short time, I 
would not wish it to be understood that 
the court ever contemplated the impossi- 
bility of bringing the matters to a close 
within a short period.*' 

Mt. Turton said, he would not at pre- 
sent argue upon that subject. He wished 
to ask the court whether the insolvents 
should be called on to he in attendance 
from day to day, whenever the hearing w’as 
adjourned. That such attendance was 
wholly unnecessary, there could be no 
doubt, as a subsequent clause in the act 
enabled the court to call on the insolvents, 
whenever their examination might lie con- 
sidered necessary. The insolvents had no 
objection to attend,, but he thought it hard 
that they should be placed in the same 
situation as the members of the firm of 
Palmer and Co., who had never been de- 
dared entitled to their discharge. If the 
same order was to extend to the insolvents, 
to what benefit were they declared entitled ? 
He was inaCructed by the assignee to apply 
for an adjournment of the bearing, and to 
object to that part of the order which re- 
quired the further attendance of the insol- 
vents. He was also instructed by the in- 
Voi- 1 7. So, as* 


solvents to object to their attendance being 
included in the order. 

Sir J P. Grant said he was not aware of 
an order to move an adjournment on the 
part of the assignee. 

Mr. Turton, — “ 1 move it now.** 

Sir J P. Grant. — “ Why ? On what 
grounds ?’* 

Mr. Turton explained that it was the 
practice of the court to adjourn the hear- 
ing, from time to time, so long as the mat- 
ter was hefore it, to enable the assignee to 
declare dividends, or apply for orders or 
directions regarding the sale of the assets, 
or the carrying on of the factories. For 
instance ; leave was given by the court to 
carry on the factories for a certain period, 
at the expiration of which the assigneea 
must either dispose of the property or 
apply for the renewal of the order. 

Sir J, P, Grant, — *' I can only say that, 
if 1 sit here at the time of the expiration of 
those orders, it will take a very great in. 
ducement to make me grant their re- 
newal.** 

Mr. Turton was not gomg to enter upon 
that subject now, but that the factories 
could not be sold at the present time, 
unless at a great sacrifice, he was quite 
satisfied. 

Sir J. P, GranL— I am quite satisfied 
that the factories ouglit to be sold for what- 
ever they may fetch. It is contrary to the 
spirit of this act, and to the bankrupt laws 
to continue working the factories for an 
indefinile period, involving the creditors 
in matters which tend to the benefit of no 
one but those engaged in carrying them on. 
I wish the parties concerned to take notice 
that this is the impression on my mind.'* 

Mr. Till ton said, as that subject wet 
not hefore the court, he would not enter 
into any argument on it. He would now 
move for an order to adjourn the hearing 
to that clay three months. 

Sir .7, P, Grcm/.— **Let the motion 
stand over till next court-day, in order 
tliat the assignee may shew the grounds for 
this application." 

Applications to adjourn the hearing 
W'ere made in the matters of Colvin and 
Co., and Palmer and Co., and were in 
like manner directed to stand over. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The Strong opinion expressed by Sir J, 
Grant, in the Insolvent Court, on the pro- 
priety of closing the accounts of the late 
firms, as quickly as possible, by an imme. 
diate sale of the property, bos naturally 
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called forth gome cominents from the press. 
In favour of the principle delivered from 
the bench, as applied to the present state 
of things, it may be observed that nearly 
five years are now elapsed since the first 
great failure produced those embarrass- 
ments in the moncy.maikct, which seemed 
for a time to render it hopeless to obtain 
the full value for factories, houses, &c. ; 
timt it is more than a twelve-month since 
the hist first-rate failure, and not much 
less since tlie last of the agency -houses 
closi'd its doors. During the whole of this 
period of five years, opportunity has been 
given to monied men in India, and to capi. 
talists in Curope, to make their tenders 
privately and their bids at public sales for 
these various properties. A speculative 
demand for Indigo last year very much 
facilitated the sale of indigo-factorics, and 
many have been sold in consequence there- 
of. House-property in Calcutta has not 
been favoured by any similar chance, for 
it is now pretty well ascertained that such 
property has permanently declined in 
value, partly from over-huilding, partly 
from the inuch-reduced price of building- 
materials, partly from reduction of sala- 
ries and of incomes generally, and partly 
from the adoption of more economical 
habits. But the low rate of Government- 
interest has not failed to direct the atten- 
tion of many towards this mode of invest- 
ment, and therefore, after so much lapse 
of time, the plea of unnatural depression 
can no longer be maintained. Consider, 
ing also, that not half the factories sup- 
ported by the late agency-houses now re- 
main under charge of the assignees, and 
that a large portion of their fixed property 
and nearly all their commercial assets in 
the nature of merchandize, have been dis- 
posed of, there docs not appear to us to be 
any just cause to apprehend prejudice to 
the creditors from proceeding to a peremp- 
tory sale of the remaining properties by 
public auction, at certain intervals of 
time, and with due notice to the public, 
and with liberty lo accept private tendets 
in the meanwhile. 

There is, however, one description of 
assets which could not be so disposed tif 
without absolute sacrifice. ,We mean the 
debts due to the insolvent firms. Wc do 
not say that some of these debts may not 
be sold advantageously in barter for claims 
or otherwise ; but, in the mass, they in- 
volve too large a sum for the compass of 
such small capitaliMts as our society em. 
braces. This then is the distinction we 
would draw. Sell all the proper/^, and let 
the atteatioii of the assignees be assiduously 
iven to the gradual recovery of the book- 
ebts. The assignees have now too much 
the character of mercliants and agents 
themselves, and their attention is so much 
taken up by the conduct of this dazzling 
and anxious agency, that they arc not 
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likely to bestow enougli upon the investi- 
gation and recovery of the thousands of 
just claims w’hich it is their duty to look 
after.— 'CW Cour., U'ov, 26. 


RUNJEET SIKGH. 

IVT. Court having obtained an audience, 
and presented eleven golden pootleeu. bis 
highness told him that report said he had 
not exerted himself as he ought to have 
done in the attack upon Pesliawur; a cir- 
cumstunre which was not to be expected 
from a person of his wisdom. The Mon- 
sieur replied, that the sirkar*s newswriter 
had made a false statement, and requested 
his highness would ascertain the truth, 
adding, ** if any thing be proved against 
me, let me be punished; otherwise let the 
hand of the person who has misrepresented 
my conduct be cut off'.'* He then un- 
buckled his sword, and laid it before the 
maharaja, saying, as he was not fit for the 
sirkar's service, he begged his highness 
w'ould give him his leave. The maharaja, 
however, assured him that he had no re- 
liance on what the newswriter had written, 
and that he should be handsomely pro- 
vided for. 

A letter w’as received from sirdar Dost 
Mohamud Khan, saying, that as noLwith- 
standing his highness's engagements and 
promises, and the transmission to him of 
the nuzzuruna, horses, &c. stipuluted for, 
his highness had, in violation of his faith, 
taken possession of Pesliawur, Kolmt and 
lllaclicc Dhurce, &c., and meditated an 
attack upon Cubul.he w'ould be constrain- 
ed to have recourse to hostilities, and that 
be accordingly intended advancing to give 
him battle, leaving the issue to the disposal 
of Providence. On hearing the contents, 
liis highness knit his brows, and despat.'lied 
a reply, saying, that his brother, Piitteh 
Khan, liud before encountered the sirkar's 
troops, and the result bad been more evi- 
dent than the mid-day sun; that subse- 
quently, when myriads of the Moolkees 
had assembled and created a commotion, 
they had in like manner been chastised 
according to their deserts; and tiwit if he, 
intoxicated with his late victory over Shah 
Sliooja, now intended to meet the sirkar's 
forces, he congratulated him on his reso- 
lution, and advised him to lose no time io 
carrying it into execution. 

His highness having asked the vakeel of 
the raja of Puttiala, how the English gen. 
tlemen behaved towards his master, the va- 
keel represented that his master was a de- 
pendent of the British Government. The 
courtiers in attendance took the opportu- 
nity to observe, tliat the English gentle- 
men never disturlied those w ho were obe- 
dient; but that, at the same time, they never 
failed to chastise the contumacious. 

Mr. L. (Leslie), the European miner, 
liaving applied for fourteen maunds of 
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gunpowder to blow up a mine he had pre- 
pared, his highness ordered it to be fur. 
nished, and on the following morning 
went to see the mine sprung. The miner 
had carried the mine under water from a 
distance of thirty or forty steps from the 
edge, and having laid a train of powder, 
‘set fire torit: the mine blew up, scattering 
m'ud and water all about, and leaving a 
large cavity on the spot. His highness was 
highly pleased, and bestowed a pair of 
shawls on him, and told him to procure 
two or three good miners from Hindoostan. 
— Delhi Gas., Oct, 29, 

Lfthore , — His highness having had some 
conversation with JVl. Court about the 
Peshawur territory and tlie Muchinnee 
district, the latter represented, that if or. 
ders were given, he would bring Cabul 
under the sirkar's authority ; that the Ra- 
rukzecs would not he able to cope with the 
sirkar’s troops. His highncbs told him to 
instruct his regiment in the platoon exer- 
cise first, accoiding to the Knglish system. 

His highness asked M. Court and Dr. 
Harland, whether the Knglish liked to 
meet an enemy in the field or in a fort. 
They replied, they preferred the field. His 
highness then asked how a mine could be 
carried to the fort of Cabul, seeing it was 
situated on a hill, upon which IVlr Leslie 
suggested his father might be sent for. His 
highness consented to it, and gave him 
Rs. 500 to defray the expenses of his fa- 
ther’s journey. 

His highness told the vakeel of Bnwa 
liishun Singh, that Captain Wade had in- 
timated, with reference to the family dis. 
pute of his constituent, that tlic eldest son 
had a right to supremacy over the others, 
and that the sirkar had advised them to 
give the management of affairs to their mo- 
ther, and live in union ; but that they 
would not listen, and were causing miicli 
bloodshed by their family broils.-.-76i</., 
Nov. S, 

Extract of a letter from Allahabad, dated 
Nov. l;}. — ** The vakeel from ilunjeet 
Singh lias arrived, and was this morning 
saluted with thirteen gun.s from the fort. 
It is supposed that he will leave this on 
the 16th. His escort consists of 400 
picked men, and certainly finer-]<x>king 
fellows never carried a musket. None 
appear to be under six feet, and a great 
many stand six feet two and six feet three 
inches. One hundred of them were this 
morning put through their exercise, which, 
being according to the French discipline^ 
excited the contempt of our sipaliees.** 

The following is a list of the presents 
from Runjeet Singh. For the ITing nf 
England: 21 pairs of long shawls; 5 ditto 
shawl chuddurs ,- 4 pieces ditto gooUmddens 
3 ditto ditto nlwan; 2 shawl turbans; 7 


ditto r3oma/s/ 7 ditto Jamewars { 5 ditto' 
cloak ckoogaks ; 4 ditto dojmttahs ; 2 ditto 
kudgereess 2 ditto khesses\ 2 ditto mm- 
mosahs; 7 silk khesscs i 8 pieces silk gooU 
buddunj 4 silk loonghees; an ivory bed- 
stead, with all apparatus complete; 2 car. 
pets ; 1 shawl tent, without pole ; 2 ditto 
sat/ehanst or awnings; 2 cotton suttrun- 
jees; 4 matchlocks ; 1 sword; 1 shield; 1 
peshkuhz, or dagger ; 1 bow and quiver ; 2 
suits of steel armour ; 2 kulghces ; 9 nafas 
of musk ; 25 maunds of barah rice ; 1 
pair of bnzoobundf or ornaments for the 
arm ; 1 pearl necklace ; plates, cups, drc. 
made of Lahore silt ; 2 soorahees and cups. 
For the Governor-general. 1 1 pairs of long 
shawls; 4 ditto shawl c/mddurs; 4 shawl 
Jarnewars ; G ditto roomnls ; 3 ditto cloaks, 
or ckoogfths ; 2 ditto tuibans ; 2 ditto X’ud- 
gerecs; 2 ditto dopultahs s 2 pieces shawl 
goolhuddttn i 2 silk khesses ; 4 pieces silk 
goolbuddun ; 1 silk ; 2 ditto rca- 
pex and deohli/rs ; 2 carpets ; 2 match- 

locks; 1 how and quiver; 1 sword; 1 
shield ; 1 kulghcc. 

TirK REUNIONS. 

The first of the series of these entertain- 
ments came off with uncommon eclat on 
Monday night. The hull-room of the 
Town Hall was filled by nine o'clock 
with a gay and motley assemblage, bent on 
enjoyment, and apparently sensible of the 
absence of all formality and unnecessary 
restraint. After the overture, dancing 
commenced, and two quadrilles and a 
waltz were got through most spiritedly; 
Mrs. Atkinson’s notes agreeably filling up 
the intervals of rest. Then followed the 
French performance. Those who have 
seen Waleski and Co. in Le Mariage Ex- 
travagant, can imagine the mirth inspired 
by the vaudeville, wliich divided the even- 
ing’s entertainments. When the vaude- 
villc was over, dancing was resumed w'itli 
tenfold alacrity, and kept up till the clock 
struck twelve, at which hour the stewards, 
in fulfilment of their painful duty, stopped 
the musicians as they commenced a qua- 
drille, and pronounced the spell broken. 
Sorrow and vexation instantly darkened 
the countenances of cavalier and damo- 
sell ; but it was of no utility, for the com- 
mittee bad decreed, like the old fairy in 
Cinderella^ that there should be no sport 
after midnight,-— Englishman, Oct. 29. 

HINDU PETITION. 

Tlie following is the first paragraph of a 
native petition to the council, on the sub- 
ject of Hindu holidays ; — 

** 1st. The country of Hindoostban was ■ 
formerly under the government of Hindoo 
monarchs. The enemies of the Hindoos, 
the Moosulman^, having become power- 
ful, seized upon the country, and gradu- 
ally took possession of it. We being ex- 
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ccedingly weak, were unal^le to come to 
the essisUnce of our sovereigns, and there- 
fore remained inactive. The Moosulmans 
having obtained possession of the country, 
began gradually to destroy our religion, 
and to interrupt the performance of our 
religious rites ; and, with the view of 
making Hindoos Mfiosulmans, forced them 
to partake of forbidden food, and had al- 
ready begun to make all men of one caste: 
hut divine providence is benevolent. Had 
it been the will of God that all men should 
lie of one caste, he would have made them 
80 at the beginning ; but instead of so do- 
ing, lie has made various ways of access to 
him. The Almighty, seeing their injustice, 
of bis own will, and through his appoint- 
ment, confided this country into your 
hands. Wherefore we would entreat you 
to consider that the Moosulmans are your 
enemies, and the Hindoos your friends; 
for you subdued the Moosulmans, who are 
the chief enemies of the Hindoos; which 
has given so much satisfaction to the Hin. 
doos, tliat with their bodies minds, and 
speech, all Hindoos night and day pray to 
the Almighty that your govcnimeiit in this 
land may be perpetual, inasmuch as, till 
within the last five or six years, no in. 
terruption has uccurred to the religious 
works of the Hindoos. But latterly }our 
aflketion for your Hindoo subjects appears 
to be weaker, which has filled our minds 
with the deepest anxiety. It is the duty of 
a sovereign to regard his sulijects with pa- 
ternal oflfection, and to preserve their rcli- 
gion. Such is the course pursued in £ng- 
land; for though the people of Ireland 
profess a dilferent religion, the exercise of 
it has been secured to them, and they have 
been advanced to high situations.** 

BAKITARIUMS. 

By a G.O. dated 8th October, the sani- 
tarium at Cheera Poonjee is aliolished. 
Rumours have long been afloat, that the 
very useful establishment at Liandour, and 
from whidi incalculable benefit has already 
been derived, is also to be abolished ; but 
we can hardly give credence to the report, 
or believe that our rulers can really and 
truly be so heartless, os for a moment to 
weigh some few thousand rupees against 
the advantages obtained from the saiiita- 
riuni at I«undour. It would, in fact, be 
a species of declaration that the pure 
mountain air was only fit to be breathed 
by the great and noble of the land, and 
that the soldier, worn by climate, service, 
and disease, had no claim to pass between 
** the wind and their nobility,** or partici- 
pate in a blessing that Heaven intended 
equally for the benefit of all. If all the 
advantages that were expected to accrue 
from the sanitarium have not really been 
reaped, the main fault lies witli the execu- 
tive, who ordered the buildings to be 
erected without specifying to what pur- 


poses they were to be put — Meerut Obs,f 
Oct. 20, 

niSTAESS IN BUNOLEItllUND. 

A large number of people from the 
Piindlekhund division have encamped in 
Allahabad. The females wander about 
the country exposing their new-born in- 
fants in baskets, either for sale or to ex- 
cite the charity of the public. 

UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE SOCIRTV- 

A general meeting of the proprietors of 
this society took place Nov. fid, at the 
oflice of the secretaries, Messrs. Bagshaw 
and Co., for the election of directors, and 
for the transaction of other business. 
James Pat tie, Ksq., in the chair. 

Mr. Kagshaw briefly stated to the meet- 
ing. that objections having been raised 
by several members of the civil and 
military services, regarding the legality 
of their becoming shareholders, in order 
to set the question at rest, he had ap- 
plied to government on the subject. 
Previously, however, Mr. C. 11. Prinsep*» 
opinion had been taken, and was in sub- 
stance, that if tlie society came within the 
meaning of the fifid Geo. III. c. 52, p. 
137, which it did not, its local position 
would place it beyond the range of any 
prohibition now in force; and that any 
inemb.r of eitlier branch of the service 
was at liberty to become a member of the 
society, Mr. Prinsep also added, “ be- 
yond all question, this society is not one 
of trade or traffic. If it were, the ineni- 
bers of it would be subject to the English 
bankrupt law by reason of their interest in 
it; but they are clearly not so, for in the 
definition of traders, under the late con so- 
lidated Bankrupt Act, which greatly ex- 
tends the application of the term * trader,* 
the only class of insurers included are 
those against * perils of the seas.* On 
the ground, therefore, that the business of 
insurance of lives is not either trading or 
trafficking, members of any branch of the 
Company's service, even members of coun- 
cil, and judges in the King's courts, may 
become sharers in this society without in- 
fringing either law, regulation, or order.'* 
I'his opinion having been submitted to 
government, and the Vice-president in 
Council having applied to the Advocate- 
general, they had leplied, that they saw no 
existing impediment to members of the 
services becoming shareholders in the so- 
ciety ; but the government also stated, that 
the Court of Directors were, however, free 
to make any order on the subject that tliey 
might think proper. Mr. Bagshaw then 
proceeded to lay before the meeting the 
correspondence between the Directors at 
borne and the agents here, which autho- 
rized them to commence business as soon 
os a sufficient number of shares were taken 
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to constitute the prescribed number of 
office* bearers ; 644 shares having been 
subscribed for, and several names being 
also on .the subscription-list, to which 
shares had not been allotted, it has been 
considered that at least 800 might be con- 
sidered as taken, leaving but 2U0 for dis- 
.posal. 'fhe meeting, consequently, pro- 
ceeded t6 the eliTtion of officers, when the 
following dbectors and auditors were una- 
nimously chosen. Directors: James PuU 
tie, £sq ; Cui. Dunlop; Roh. Saunders, 
Ksq ; F. Mucriagliten, Esq. ; Capt. Steel ; 
C, 11. Prinsep, Es(j. ; W. H. Stnoult, 
Esq ; Dr. Nicholson; and G. Dougal, 
Esq. Auditors: Rev. II. Fislier ; ,T. D. 
Smith, E»q. ; and J.r.nos Lowe, E-q. 

TENDERS FOR ADVANCE ON GOODS. 

Notice has been given that, from the 15ih 
inst., tenders will again be received by the 
Board of Trade for advances required on 
goods consigned to England. In the con. 
ditions there is some variation of form, 
compared with the practice of former 
years ; hut there is no difference in essen. 
tial matters. The exchange is 6xed at 
2s. 2d. per rupee, the highest rate ever yet 
adopted in such transactions, hut not 
higher than the present market rate. — Cal. 
Cour.^ Nov. 4. 

SALKS OF ZEMINDAR ESTATES. 

A correspondent of the Courier describes 
some transactions connected with collectors* 
sales, to which, as he i» anonymous to us, 
we should not have deemed it right to re- 
fer, if we had not some knowledge of the 
circumstances from a different source. 

The practice hitherto has been, that when 
a talook is sold by the collector for the ba- 
lance of revenue, the purchaser makes a 
deposit of fifteen per cent., either in cash or 
in Company’s paper, and on the sale being 
confirmed, the purchaser pays the whole 
purchase-money, receiving back the depo- 
sit paper ; or if the deposit has been made 
in cash, pays whatever sum may be neces- 
sary to complete the amount. The use 
of Company’s paper as a deposit, pending 
the settlement of the real balance due by 
the proprietor of an estate to the collector, 
is recognized in Regulation II. of 1822. 
The only legitimate object in requiring a 
deposit from a purchaser is, that in the 
event of the sale being conBrmed, and the 
purchaser not being able to complete the 
purchase, he may be made liable for any 
deficiency in tlie price obtained by a re- 
sale. Company’s paper would seem 
adapted to the purpose of deposit on such 
occasions, as well as any thing else that 
could be employed, because it bears a de- 
terniinate value in the market, and its ori- 
ginal or par value is supported by the credit 
not only of the government of India, but 
that of England also. We ware before 


aware that Company’s paper bad, in- fact, 
been refused by a collector, but we now 
learn that this has been done in conformity 
w'ith a circular order is.sued by the Sudder 
Hoard of Revenue to collectors, prohibit- 
ing them from receiving government paper 
as a deposit on the purchase of any talook 
at a public sale. Of the existence of this 
order we were ignorant, and we are still 
left to conjecture the reasons which may 
have led to its adoption, if it really has 
been issued. 'J'imes are indeed altered 
since a judge of the Siidiler Dewany Adaw- 
lut roctiveil a severe reprimand fur adopt- 
ing the course which is now alleged to he 
ufficialiy ordered. Whether this is cor- 
rectly alleged or not, the fact is undoubted, 
that Company's paper has been rcluscd as 
a sale deposit, and the effect is worthy of 
attention. Tiie highest hid for the estate 
in question was two lacs of rupees, and 
the dep‘is4 of Company’s paper oflered and 
refused uas Its. 30,000, the purchaser be- 
ing well known as n zemindar of extensive 
property and great wealth, fully compe- 
tent to complete the purchase. Tiie prof- 
fered deposit having been rejected, and 
cash not being iininediately ohtainahle in 
the district, the estate was again put up to 
sale by the collector, and purchased by 
him, on account of government, for one 
rupee! The injustice done to thd pro- 
prietor of the estate, and to the intending 
purchaser, will be at once perceived and 
estimated ; but what compensation can be 
given to the government for the loss of 
character which it must suffer by this trans- 
action? In a similar case— perhaps the 
same— after the one rupee re-sale, the 
claim of government w'as satisfieil by the 
sale of other property belonging to the 
same party, hut the estate purchased by 
government for one rupee was not restored. 
Government may be assured that the pro. 
gress which is thus made towards the re- 
sumption of the lands enjoying the advan- 
tages of the permanent settlement, will 
not compensate for the injury which is thu.s 
done to its own good name. We could 
not have believed that such things would 
have been done and tolerated by govern- 
ment, until we were assured of the prin- 
cipal facts on authority which cannot he 
disputed. We are still anxious to believe 
that there may he some mode of explaining 
them consistent with honesty and good 
faith . — India Gaz.f Nov, 14. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Tlie following is a copy of a minute on 
the proceedings of the Committee on Na- 
tive Medical Education, now aitting in 
Calcutta : — 

** Mr. Ty tier’s proposition is, that his 
medical works in the Hindustani lan- 
guage, whether they are translations or 
original treatUes, should be printed and 
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published at the expense of government* 
I have always considered these Hindustani 
works the useful department of Dr.Tytler's 
labours, and if the branches of medical 
science treated of in them are of practical 
importance, I think they certainly ought 
to be printed as proposed. Even if the 
course of study in the medical institution 
is so altered that they will no longer be 
required as class-books, they w'ill be ex- 
tremely useful for distribution among all 
the existing native doctors, and for gene- 
ral sale. I would recommend their being 
printed without any reference to the insti- 
tution as being a nucleus around which a 
futuie medical literature may be formed, 
and as putting into general circulation a 
great fund of information of which the 
country is at present entirely destiluie. 
These treatises may be read by bund reds 
who will never learn English, and who 
would consequently be able to acquire no 
knowledge at all of European medical 
science if these means were not afforded 
to them, and hundreds of others, who 
would road them, may have their curiosity 
excited, and be led into the study of Eng. 
lisb. 

** As native literature is at present quite 
in embryo, it is well deserving of conside- 
ration in what character on the whole it 
w’ould be best to print them ; and it would 
be a pity to commence building on an infe. 
rior foundation when a better is available. 
In my opinion, the English character 
should be adopted, because, while on the 
one hand it would strengthen the alliance 
between the incipient native medical lite- 
rature and its European original, on the 
other it would smooth the way to Eiiglibh 
medical gentlemen obtaining a familiar 
acquaintance with the native literature and 
the native practitioners, 'rhis plan would 
facilitate intercourse between native subor- 
dinates of every class and their European 
superiors, and would form a central point 
upon which both might easily meet. There 
are, I believe, even now, few native doc- 
tors who do nut aspire to a knowledge of 
the English letters, and our countrymen 
of the profession would be encouraged to 
cultivate a language which, from the first, 
they could both rend and wiite. 

** As we shall have, in every part of 
Hindustan, both Mohamedun and Hindu 
pupils, some acquainted with the Persian 
and some with the Nagari alphabet, while 
all will probably learn some English, the 
English letter system will be an important 
saving of expense to the government, and 
of time to tlie students, inasmuch as the 
former will have to print, and the latter to 
learn, only one character instead of two 
or three. In short, the Englisli letters 
furnish a point upon which all classes, 
whether English, Moharoedans, or Hindus, 
may meet and understand each other. The 
praaeoi Babel of letters in the medlccl in- 
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Btitution is preposterous, and seems as if it 
were purposely intended to make learning 
diflScuh and expensive, to confuse and dis- 
courage beginners, and to perpetuate the 
existing barriers to intercommunion of 
knowledge and sentiment among the diffe- 
rent races into which the population of 
India is divided. Mr. Tytler, I observe, 
wishes to curry this s3'stem into the plan of 
the present work, and to print half of it 
in Nagari, and the other half in Persian 
characters. To this 1 strongly, decidedly, 
object. 

** There is only one more observation 
which I wish to make, which is, that the 
scientiBc vocabulary used in the new na- 
tive medical literature is for the most part 
European, and while the Latin and Greek 
words of whicli it coiibista become ex- 
tremely obscured and barbarized by being 
expressed in the Persian and Nagari cha- 
racter, they are correctly and appropriately 
represented in their own cognate Roman. 

** I hope my colleagues will consider 
this subject worthy of a reference to go- 
vernment. If the treatises are practical 
expositions of European medical science, 
they should certainly be published for ge- 
neral information, quite independent of 
any particular plan of medical education. 

« C. E. Trevklvan.’* 

rOlSONlNO. 

Our readers may, perhaps, bear in 
mind a most atrocious attempt to poison, 
made on tiie occasion of a wedding among 
a family of Bhurblioonjas, in the city of 
Meerut (last vol., p. 14). Two persons, 
it may he remembered, died from partak- 
ing of dawl, ill which deleterious drugs 
had been mixed, and several others were 
in great danger of sharing the same fate 
from the same cause. The perpetrators 
of this execrable act long eluded detection, 
but, by means of punchnyut among the 
Bhurblioonjas, the wretch who actually 
mixed the drugs with the food w'liich he 
was preparing for the marriage feast, as 
well as the three persons who instigated 
him to the act, have been discovered, and 
were a few day^s ago made over for trial 
before tbe session judge. The principal 
criminal confessed his guilt before the 
punchayut, and, on the evidence to this 
confession he has been committed for trial. 
•^Meerut Observer ^ Sept. 25. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

In the first half-yearly report of the aflfairs 
of this institution, submitted to tbe mem- 
bers on the 1 7th October, were detailed 
tlie proceedings of the lapsed half-year, and 
tbe outlay per month. Only seven cases 
of arbitration bad been submitted to and 
decided by the committee. The excess of 
means above expenditure was Rs. 170 per 
month. The number of members was 67.' 
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The rate of subacriplion is i educed to 10 
rupees per mooth. 

BARRATRY* 

A person going by the name of James 
^cir alias Jolin Wilson, late commander 
cf the bark Dalla Merchant ^ obtained from 
a native gold dust and treasure to the 
amount' of 22,000 rupees, with which he 
absconded, procuring a passage, it is sup. 
posed, on board the American ship Star. 

THE NEW PRESIDENCY. 

Sir C. Metcalfe has assumed charge of 
the government of the new presidency. 
The act designates it the presidency of 
Agra. But the Supreme Government has 
for the present fixed the seat at Allahabad. 

Allahabad appears to be formed by na- 
ture for the capital of Western India. 
Seated, like Lyons, at the junction of two 
great rivers, its local advantages, both for 
the conveniences of trade and the facility 
of communication, are without parallel. 
The establisliment of river steamers, one 
of the great measures of Lord William 
Bentinck*s administration, will connect it 
with Calcutta by a short and easy journey, 
while branch steamers may be easily esta- 
blished to bring the towns on the Jumna 
and Ganges nearer to it. The improve- 
ment of the roads by land, which must fol- 
low its being made the seat of a govern, 
menr, will at the same time open a free pas. 
sage to the provinces of Central India. 
We cannot, therefore, but applaud the 
choice whicl) has been made of Allahabad, 
as the centre of the new government, and 
regard it as the dictate of wisdom and fore* 
sight. 

The provinces which arc to constitute 
tlie new presidency are not permanently 
fixed ; for the present, all the districts 
comprised within the jurisdiction of the 
Siidder Court and Sudder Board of the 
western provinces will l)c comprised in it; 
but this arrangement is left open to future 
adjustment. This is a wise step ; for, as 
the cstablibhinent of this new Governn'cnt 
was intended for the benefit both of the 
upper and lower provinces, any definite 
division at the outset W'ould have been pre- 
mature. By fixing the scat of Govern- 
ment so low down as Allahabad, it will 
be necessary, to render it duly central, to 
comprise within its circuit some of the 
provinces lying to tlie east of it, which are 
still subject to the jurisdiction of Calcutta. 
Perhaps, also, in time, Government may 
see the properly of confining the limits of 
the Calcutta presidency to the countries 
comprised within the ancient kingdom of 
Bengal, in w'hich the Bengallee language 
alone is current. In tliis case, it might 
also be possible to make a more complete 
division of the civil service ; and to give 
to the geniletnen connected with it the op- 


tion of choosing either the western pro- 
vince or Bengal, as the scene of their la- 
bours ; so that those who had made their 
election of Bengal should not be remov- 
able to the western provinces, nor those of 
the western provinces be transferable to 
Bengal. The Bengal civilians might then 
confine their studies exclusively to the 
Bengallee language, and Bengallee might 
be introduced into the courts and public 
offices in conjunction with English, to the 
infinite satisfaction and convenience of the 
natives. And when we consider thot Ben- 
gallee is the spoken and written language 
of thirty millions of people, of three- 
eighths of ail the subjects of the crown in 
India, it will appear of sufficient impor. 
tance to justify such an arrangement. For 
more than 600 years, since the Moosool- 
mans invaded this country, Bengal has 
had, properly speaking, no court of jus- 
tice, though filled with courts of law. By 
courts of justice we mean courts in which 
every thing is transacted in a language 
understood by the parties, the witnesses, 
the pleaders, the judge, and the spectators. 
If all the Bengal civilians were obliged to 
make themselves familiar w'ith the Ben- 
gallee language, tliere would be no ob- 
stacle to the establishment of courts on this 
principle. The advantages which would 
flow from reviving the Bengallee language, 
and the spur which it would give to im- 
provement must he obvious to all. 

Lot it not be objected to this plan that 
the territories included in the Calcutta pre- 
sidency would be disproportionately small. 
The presidency would include all Bengal, 
Assam, Cachar, Arracan, and Orissa ; 
besides the settlements of Singapore, Ma- 
lacca, and Penang. Surely, this territory 
will be large enough to engage the entire 
attention and draw forth oil the energy of 
a single council. In fact, were it not for 
the expense, the division of our In- 
dian possessions into eiglit presidencies, 
with one superintending Governor- General 
and Council, would contribute, perhaps, 
more than any thing else, to the welfare 
and improvement of the country. — Sunta~ 
char Darpun, 

OFFICERS ON SICK LEAVE. 

Our morning contemporaries have given 
various reasons for conceiving a recent nr. 
der of the major general,* imposing re- 

* The major aeneral in command of the forces 
has reason to believe that officers occasionally ob- 
tain leave to visit the presidency on medicu cer- 
tificate, on the plea of contultlna the medical 
practitioners of Calcutta, when their ailments are 
in reality of such a nature as might reasonably be 
expected to be removed by attention to the re- 
commendations of regimental Burge> ns, or by a 
short trip on the river ; and in this Klicf he is the 
more confirmed, from observing that offleerR, 
siiortly after arriving at the preaddency on medi- 
cal certificate, are in the habit, apparently in good 
health, ofatteitding public places, dinnerparties, 
dec., and rendering themselves oonspicuous on all 
occasions public amusement and oonvivlallty* 
The commander of the forcoi deems it nersm ary 
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strictiont upon officers on sick leave to be 
repugnant to their feelings and a real 
hardship in many cases. In these views 
we certainly do concur, founding our 
opinion upon general principles and upon 
our own limited observation, in ignorance 
of the abuses which we must presume to 
have led to the restraint in question. If 
sick certificates have been obtained in any 
cases without necessity, for the mere pur- 
pose of enjoying a little recreation in the 
gay season at Calcutta, the medical men 
who granted them are chiefly to blame, 
for on them lies the moral responsibility, 
and we should have conceived the medical 
examination now required after the arrival 
of an invalid officer at the presidency, 
would be a sufficient check to any abuse 
of their good-nature. The system of re- 
porting the cases to the Medical Board (if 
these reports are unknown to the party 
concerned, as is the present practice of the 
Life Insurance offices) would seem a suf. 
ficient protection to Government. But 
were it found that any surgeon exagge- 
rated the maladies of his patients, or did 
not use a sound discretion in permitting 
them to be absent from duty, his conduct 
might be noticed and censured, without 
punishing every poor invalid for his doc- 
tor's laxity or want of judgment, or his 
collusion with a particular individual. The 
condition of invalids^ in a state of conva- 
lescence or otherwise, varies as much as 
their complaints. To some, the mere 
change of scene is a means of cure; be that 
lias been moping in the jungles, away from 
bis friends end without a being of conge- 
nial temper and habits to exchange an idea 
with, and far aw'ay from the smile of wo. 
man, will naturally find Ills spirits raised 
by mixing in society. It does not follow 
that he is incapable of enjoying the conver- 
sation of a dinner party, because he can- 
not eat like the rest of the company, nor 
pledge them all round with sherry and 
champaigne; nor is he necessarily unfit 
for the ball-room or the re-unions, because 
he must deny himself a partnership in the 
waltz and quadrille. To restrict invalids 
from appearing at public dinners and as- 
semblies, by one sweeping rule, is to con- 
vert their sanitarium intd a mere hospital 
ward, and, in many cases, to forbid the 
very medicine which the doctors would 
themselves prescribe. — Beng, JIurk. 

THE CATHEDRAL BELL. 

Tlie cathedral bell will be moved into 
the steeple in the course of the duy and 

to endeavour to put a atop to conduct so unofHcer- 
like, and so Inconsistent with the decorum which 
ought to be a prominent feature In the character 
of every one honoured with a commission : and 
he is accordingly pleased to prohibit officers at 
the presidency, on medical certificate, fTom ap- 
pearing at public parties, and to state that their 
presence abroad can only be permitted in the 
morning or evening for the benefit of their health, 
when sanctioned oy the medical officer under 
whose cars they may have placed themselves.** 
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hoisted to-morrow, Tlie ohape is quite 
different from all bells of a large size we 
ever saw, being a half globe somewhat 
flattened, with but a slightly projecting lip, 
the extreme diameter of which is exactly 
six feet, the height of the bell being two 
feet 8 ‘4 inches, inclusive of the Jug, 
w'hicli measures eleven inches and a.half. 
It weighs 35 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. Hence an 
opinion may be formed of the difficulty of 
the cast, in a place where substitutes for 
proper moulding sand and other contri- 
vances were all to be invented. The hell 
is ornamented with one treble and three 
double rings or bands, and with a figured 
band between the two centre rings, inter- 
rupted in front to admit the place and year, 
and the name of the founder (Major G. 
Hutchinson, engrs.) and immediately be. 
low is the following inscription Da- 

niel, Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; D. Cor- 
rie, Archdeacon." — Cal. Cour. Oct, 29. 

OUDE. 

Orders have at last been received rela- 
tive to the loss sustained by Briiish sub- 
jects residing within our territory, on oc- 
casion of the late attack by Klisan Hoosein 
Khan, upon Zaliin Sing and Juginohun 
Sing, at liumchowrah, in zillah Alluhahad. 
ITie court of Oude proposed that Aumeens 
sliould be appointed on eitlicr side to in. 
vestigatc and report the nature of the 
grievance, which having been established, 
llic king professes his willingness to make 
compensation. Ihe Vice President in 
Council expresses himself satisfied with 
the preliminary arrangement, and also with 
the notice of the misconduct of Ehsan 
Hoosein Khan and Rajah Seodeen Sing, 
both of those officers having been dismiss- 
ed from their situations, and mulcted in 
the pcualtics of 5,(X)0 and 2,000 rupees 
respectively. The infliction of a befitting 
punishment on these offenders has been 
left to bis majesty, wlio expresses his gra- 
titude for the consideration shewn to him, 
and earnest dcsiie in all cases, particularly 
the present one, to ** consult the satisfac- 
tion’* of the Biitish Government. Asa 
demonstration of his sincerity, his majesty 
observes, that the excuses urged by Klisan 
Hoosein Khan ** have not been listened 
to in the slightest degree,** and that a 
summary inquiry '* solicited by him *Mias 
not even been allowed.'* 

Khsan Hoosein Khan's defence is curi- 
ous. He denies the charge of having been 
instrumental in effecting the deliberate vio- 
lation of the British lino, and plunder of 
the subjects resident within it. The blame 
is laid upon the turbulent Jugmohun Sing, 
who had the audacity to style himself a 
Mahariijah, and to have his name en- 
graven on his cannon. His troops, he as. 
Berts, passed the borders before his arrival 
on the scene of action, he having been en- 
camped in a quarter opposite to that to- 
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wards whicli Juj^moliun Sing fled. He 
asserts that, on his reaching the ground, 
he found the followers of Jugmohuii Sing 
Imd taken up ii strong position in a ** furt :** 
this ** fort*’ is the remnant of an old mud 
** Ghiirree,** such as thirty rainy seasons 
had left it. He denies that Uuj.ih Seodeen 
promised quarter, and afterwards rushed 
111 , and sla'ughtercd the rebels; far from it, 
they refuKed till terms proffered to them, 
and the rnj^ih in question was struck by 
tliree halls, hut ** as his time was not come 
he did not die.** The presence of Hurpal 
Sing on the occasion is similarly denied, 
and the possibility of his being a robber 
disproved by the fact that he was a few 
yeais auo a visitant at the court of Luck, 
now, and was honoured with a “ khclut** 
The charge brought forward of plunder- 
inghouse.t he denies most strenuously, he. 
cause he was careful to make his army pass 
in review before the Honoiirable Comjm- 
ny’s four hurkhuiidauzes, who nuist with 
their ow-n eyes have seen that no piuiuJer 
was carried off. Tliis precious defence 
closes with an expression of grief, tliat the 
Oude government sliould liave suffered 
an insult by the 13ri(idi executive officer 
having gone to IJdearee to console Ziilim 
Sing's w'ife. Several of the wounded were 
at that village, which induced the inagis- 
trate to pa}^ it a visit, quite unconscious of 
the fact that she was then a resident there: 
and this is the construction put upon his 
proceedings. 

Elisan Floosein Klian is the son of 
Sooldian Ally Khan, who holds such a 
conspicuous situation in the court Intrigues 
of Lucknow. The latter was once a head 
native officer in this district, and was 
kicked out with all possihle ignominy, for 
offences of extortion, corruption, &c. The 
best commentary to this transaction L the 
appointment of Soobhan Ally Khan's soiu 
in>law, Khadim Hoosein Khan, to the situ. 
Htion vacated hy Elisan Hoosein Khan hi> 
son. The British Government, it is hoped, 
will not allow this ])a1pable insult to pass 
unnoticed. — Cawnpore Ejc, Nov. 15. 

BHUHTroon. 

On the l^tli October, the residency at 
this place was abolished, by order of the 
Supreme Government, and the office pa- 
pers, 8bc. were sent to Ajmeer. On the 
18th, Mr. G. T. Lushington, late resident, 
went to take leave of the rajah, who, ac- 
cording to custom, presented to Mr. L. an 
elephant, and two horses with silver liar, 
ness and several trays of shawlsand khiluts, 
Mr. L. declined the presents, agreeably to 
orders, but rcce'vcd the compliment of 
utr, pan, &c. — On the 20th Mr. Lush, 
ington left Bhurtpoor for Agra, Uajah 
Bulwunt Sing is now, therefore, his own 
master, and it is to be hoped, will rule with 
mercy and be a blessing to his subjects. 
Asiat.Joum.'S.S. VoL,17.No.(i5. 


On tlie .1 9th October, the rajah had a 
durbar to receive the amils and other func- 
tionaries of his government, who all pro- 
seiited niiziirs, which were graciously ac- 
cepted. — Mofussil UkhI ar, Nov, 1. 

INDOKB. 

Having lately seen, and in some in- 
stances transferred from other papers to 
our columns, various articles descriptive of 
an unsettled state of affairs in Malw'a, we 
have endeavoured to ascertain their cor- 
rectness, and hear upon authority on whicli 
we can rely, that the statements we allude 
to, and which have been going the rounds 
of the new*spapers, commencing at Meerut, 
are for the most part totally without foun- 
dation. The assertions, for instance, of a 
requisition having been made liy the rest, 
dent at Indore for a part of the Mhow 
force to lie held in readiness to march to 
Indore— of a remonstrance having been 
made in the same quarter against tlie 
cavalry and artillery moving from Mhow 
to Joudpore— and of the Maharaja Hur- 
ree Row Holkar having directed certain 
** heads to he cut of}',** are altogether fabri- 
cations. With respect to the rencontre in 
the city of Indore, which has l»een decrihod 
as a formidable contest in which ** about 
.‘100 persons were said to l>e slain,** the af- 
fair resolves itself into this. A small por- 
tion of the Maharaja’s troops mutinously 
attempted to place the minister in dhurna 
for refusing to settle their arrears, the 
amount of which was the cause of dispute, 
and as they w'ould neither desist from their 
intention nor lay down their arms, another 
body of troops attacked them hy the Ma- 
htirdjn’s order, on which occasion /irc men, 
and not three hundred^ were killed, and 
twenty wounded. The ex}uilsiun of the 
mutinous troops was the sole consequence 
of this collision. We understand at the 
same time that there has not bien a single 
execiiticin, for any political or otlier offence, 
since Ilurree I Tolkar’s accession, 'lliego. 
veriiinent of that ruler appears, indeed, to 
he fully established, and the provirce of 
Malwa to be generally tranquil. — Jtomb, 
Cour, Nov. 8. 

THE SHF.KAWATFFS. 

We have just learnt that Brig. Gen. Ste- 
▼enson, C* B. has received his 6nal in- 
structions from Calcutta, and the follow- 
irig regiments will compose the force to be 
employed aga'nst the Shekaw'atecs : the 
4th and 7th regiments of light cavalry 
and .‘Id local horse ; the 3d, 22d, S2d, 
,3Gih, 51st, and Gist regiments of N. I., 
with 2 troops of horse artillery, 5 compa. 
nies of foot ditto, and 5 companies of 
sappers and miners, six 10-incb and six 
8- inch mortars, six 68.pounder howitzers, 
six 24-pounder, and six IS.pounder bat- 
tering guns. The brigadiers appointed are 

(B) 
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Colonels Kennedy, Parker, and Wyatt; 
the other infantry brigadier is not yet ap- 
pointed Ukhbar, Niw. 8. 

The army letters, dated the 9tb instant, 
inform us of the arrival of the camp at 
Chuckoo. At this place the main body 
was joined by the 4th cavalry. This corps 
had suffered to such an extent from sick- 
ness, that 150 men only were fit fur duty. 
Numbers had been left in the Nusserabad 
hospital, and several were absent whose 
term of leave h.id not expired. Among the 
on~diis current in the camp, is one, import- 
ing that all the principal l^iekawatee chiefs 
had waited on the Ajmere resident, and 
had signified their wdsh to accede to any 
terms that mi^ht render hostilities on our 
part unnccc’*.sary. With the conviction that 
the destruction of their forts was a sine qua 
non towards pacification, they voluntarily 
offered to dismantle themselves. To these 
overtures the resident replied by stating 
that their 'submission was tendered too 
late, and that they must abide the conse- 
quences of their protracted advances to- 
wards reconciliation. There prevails a great 
dearth of supplies, the difficulty of pro- 
curing which is a subject of much com- 
plaint among the sepoys. — Ibid. Nov. 15. 

Extract of a letter from the camp at 
Sambre, Nov. 4th.— “ A pretty spot has, 
indeed, been selected for the encampment 
of an army ! At Sambre not a drop of rain 
fell last season, and the lake has receded 
in consequence about half a mile from its 
usual boundary, leaving intermediately a 
most villainous swamp, which promises to 
conduce highly to the health of the troops ! 
The country may be called completely 
barren, the only vegetation being burgrass, 
which covers the sand-hills around the lake, 
a few trees at the town, a fakeer’s tope close 
to the lake, and about six khates on the low 
ground.— Save the trees I have mentioned, 
none are visible from camp, and even from 
an eminence commanding an extensive 
view, my eye could not detect above five 
or six within many miles. Jungle there is 
none, consequently no fire-wood is pro. 
curable. As for the war, every one we 
meet says, < where is it to be ? Who is to 
be attacked ? ' We answer *■ the Shekawa- 
tees.* The reply invariably is * there is no 
one to attack in that country— your only 
duty there will be keeping thieves out of 
your tents and picking khantas from your 
legs.* We have seen enough of the forts 
of this country to believe that the reports 
of the natives are quite correct.*’ 

StUXBTION OF JURISDICTION. 

Our chief magistrate and the French 
authorities at Cbandemagore have been 
brought into some sort of collision, by a 
ease of homicide which occurred about a 
fortnight ago on board the ship 
Captain Fleuiy, in this port. Datas, the 


boatswain, while taking his meals, observed 
a scuffle between two sailors, Ferru and 
another. To put an end to the afirsy, he 
Jumped up and gave a push to Ferru, hav. 
ing at the time a knife in his hand. This 
was answered with a blow, which was 
returned with another push or a blow, 
in w'hich action Ferru received a stab, 
that caused his death shortly afterwards. 
Datas was in consequence arrested, and 
is detained in gaol to be tried for mur- 
der, and the captain was required to send 
four of his men, who had witnessed the 
affray, to have their depositions taken, 
and to give security for their attendance 
when the trial should come on. In the 
mean time, Capt. FIcury hod reported 
the occurrence to the hon. M. Cordicr, 
Governor of Chandernagore, represent' ng 
also the inconvenience he would be put to 
if obliged to wait two months for the trial, 
as this would altogether derange the plan 
of his intended voyage to Uouibon. M. 
Cordier took up the matter ns a national 
affair, and made a formal application to 
this Government for the prisoner as a 
French subject, in order to try him accord- 
ing to French law at Chandernagore. This 
unexpected demand induced a reference to 
the Advocate General, by whose advice an 
answer was given, stating the impossibility 
of accedine thereto, as the affair had oc- 
curred within the jurisdiction of a British 
court of justice. This did not satisfy the 
French governor, who naturally enough 
took a partial view of the case with refe- 
rence to the laws of his own country ; and 
the mate of the vessel, when a message was 
sent to him to deliver up the men, answered 
that he had orders not to do so unless 
compelled by superior force — that he had 
twenty good men in his ship, but of course 
they must yield to double that number. 
The captain was told by the chief magis- 
trate, that any resistance to the officers of 
justice would make both himself and his 
crew liable to punishment, and in the end^ 
after a good deal of explanation, the four 
witnesses were given up to a party of con- 
stables and burkandasses sent to bring 
them on shore.— 7m/ta Gax, Nov. 14. 

JOUDPORE. 

Raja Maun Singh has addressed a letter 
to the British agent at Ajmere, since the 
negociation closed, in a respectful and con- 
ciliatory tone, very unlike what he for- 
merly used. His highness has directed the 
envoys, the Thakoor of Kuchawan and 
Liuclimee Chund, Bundaree, to remain 
with the vakeel Siwae Ram in attendance 
on Major Alves, during the operations 
against Sbekawatee. The raja, it seems, 
spontaneously offers to aid in putting down 
the thieves and marauders with a force of 
400 horse and 200 foot. This looks very 
well, and things may be exactly as they 
seem. But, as stated in our last number. 
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if our information be correct, government 
lias left too much to the mere promises of 
a prince who has never yet merited con ft. 
dence by his conduct. Yet we are disposed 
to rely on the sagacity of the agent who 
had to execute imperfect instructions, to 
guard against the wriggling lubricity w'itli 
which Maun Singh will most probably at« 
tempt to* escape from his disagreeable en- 
gagements. Four months are allowed him, 
it appears, to pay the money due for the 
expenses incurred in levying the army 
against Joudporc. We hope the greater 
part of it will be received before the troops 
now under General Stevenson are dis- 
banded, otherwise the raja's inducements 
to discharge the debt will certainly be les- 
sened. 

Jota Uain, the premier of Jcypore, is 
also on his way to Ajmere, full of zeal to 
contribute to the establishment of social 
order in Sliekawatee. But he has received 
an intimation, it is said, that though the 
iigont will be happy to see him, lie cannot 
avail himself of the minister's wisdom in 
counsel or valour in the field, against the 
refract ciry subjects of his master . — Delhi 
Caz. X6i\ lii. 

SHAH SHOOJA — CABirr.. 

It appears from the reports of some of 
the attendants of Shah Shooja, who have 
arrived from the fort of Lash, and pro- 
ceeded on to Loodiana, that the Shah's dis- 
comfllurc by Dost Mahomud was owing to 
his ammunition being exhausted ; that after 
his defeat the Shah proceeded towards Fu- 
reli, anrl when he arrived near the fort of 
Lash, Saloo Khan, Ishaq Zyce, came out to 
meet him, took him into the fort, and 
shewed him much respect and attention ; 
that Shah Kamran had sent his son to the 
shah, and the shah was again making pre- 
parations of a warlike nature, and enlisting 
troops : that he had despatched confidential 
people to different parts to collect together 
the Dooranecs, &c., and that Moolla Ma. 
homiid Hussun had proceeded towards 
Belocliistan. 

On the 20th September, a kasid of the 
soukars of Shikarpoor arrived from Cabul 
in eighteen days, and stated that a large 
army had assembled with Sirdar Dost Ma- 
homud Khan, and that he had despatched 
his jteMhema^ or advance- tents, on the 
road to Peshawur; that his brother Abdool 
Jubbel Khan had advanced one day's jour- 
ney on the way between Cabul and Jul- 
lalabad, intending to attack Peshawur ; 
and that a Sikh army, amounting to about 
30,000 men, was assembled at Peshawur; 
that the people of Peshawur and the ad. 
jacent country were much disaffected to* 
wards the Sikhs on account of their oppres- 
sions, and were awaiting the arrival of 
Sirdar Dost Mahomud Khan to join his 
standard, and to fall upon the Sikhs and 
give them battle; that Sirdar Dost Ma- 


homud Khan could not himselfquit Cabul 
from the apprehension of an attack by 
Shah Shooja ool Moolk, and that lie had 
sent several syuds to the shah to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to invite him to 
join in the common cause and give battle 
to the Infidels, the Sikhs. 

Sawun Mull, the Soobahdar of Mool- 
tan, was making warlike preparations for 
the invasion of Shikarpoor . — Delhi Gaz. 

12 . 

.tOURNAL OF MR. TREBECK. 

The Calcutta Courier of Nov. 21 st con- 
taiiiK a portion of the MS. journal of Mr. 
Trebeck, (one of the unfortunate compa. 
nions of Mr. Moorcroft) presented to the 
Asiatic Society by his brother, Mr. Charles 
Treheck, wlio had recently received it 
from Mr. William Fraser, of Delhi. The 
manuscripts before receiv^ were sent to 
Professor Wilson in Kngland, for publica- 
tion at his discretion; to whom also this 
will be forwarded. The editor of the 
Courier observes : It is understood that 

a larger portion still remains in Mr. Fra- 
ser's hands; why, we cannot imagine. 
Indeed, it is to us quite inexplicable, that 
Mr. Fraser should have kept possession of 
such papers as these and the manuscripts of 
Mr. Trebeck's fellow-traveller, Mr Moor- 
croft, for a number of years — the. latter, 
we believe, for four or five years, and the 
former nine or ten— w'itliout making any 
literary use of them, and apparently with- 
out any object whatever." 

This part of the Journal relates to the 
journey between Cashmere and Cabul. 
We select the most material passages:^ 
** July3\8l. 182,3. After considerable and 
vexatious delays and much anxiety, our 
business In Cashmeer was brought to a 
close, and we left our lialf'ruined residence 
in the city, in advance towards Bokhara. 
Our numbers had been much increased ; 
for, independent of an addition of sol- 
diers, making the whole number of the 
escort consist of thirty, we have, as a 
travelling companion, our respectable 
friend Khoja Shah Neaz, first seen and so 
useful to us in Ladakh, and a Persian 
gentleman of the name of Mirza Juwad. 
A few days ago, when busy in disciplin- 
ing our small party of soldiers, Soorut 
Singh informed me that an European, or 
Gora, was without the gate, and I imme- 
diately reijuested him to invite him to 
come in. A few minutes after, the stran- 
ger entered ; he was clothed in a dress of 
cotton cloth of the native Punjabee fashion, 
but wore a sort of forage-cap. He stated 
his name to be James Lyon ; that he was a 
native of Derbyshire, and had belonged to 
the Bombay artillery ; that he had served 
bis full time out of England ; and that bav« 
ing frequently and unsuccessfully applied for 
his discharge, he had left his regiment with 
the determination of encountering all the 
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difficulties of the rond, and of mrilcing the 
best of his way to Cngland. In this In* had 
failed, after liaviii}; traversed niott of the 
countries along the Indus, and had hud the 
niisfurtune to be robbed :>f his clothes and 
money no less than three times. When he 
came in, Mr. Moorcroft had pone to take 
leave of the dewan, Mooiee 11 im, and it 
M’as late before he was acquainted with what 
had happened. On the following day, 
I^yon declared his readiness to accompany 
us. lie was engaged, and has hitherto 
conducted liimsolf well. A part of liis 
duty will be the management of two sm.dl 
brass cannon, which, though tlioy were 
cast for a gentleman’s pleasure-hoat in 
llindoostan, are no despicable addition to 
our strength. They are carried by a 
horse, and throw a cannister shot very cor- 
rectly to the distance of i’OO yards. 

“ We avail ourselves of water-carri ige 
as far ns Ilarrancoola, and our whole fleet 
consists of thirteen boats, with one for 
Mr. Moorcroft, wdio will leave us at the 
village of Patun, and make an excurdon 
to a place called Gool Mecrgoii, the south 
western side of the valley, celebrated for 
thenumher and variety of its botanical pro- 
ductions. 

** A person w'ho has travelled in Asia 
knows the difficulties of a first dnyVs jour- 
ney. The afternoon was far advanced be- 
fore w'e were off’. We passed along the 
Drogejuti canal, and entered the Vehut 
opposite the nortli-east angle of Slier Gtirh. 
As we passed, the fort had as imposing an 
appearance as possible given to it. The 
rlewn’i and his court were in one of the 
most conspicuous rooms, and sentries w'cre 
stationed at most of the window's. The 
biidges were also covered with spectators, 
and we were not a iiltle troidiled hy parties 
of women c(«ming to us in small skiffs to 
beg, and accompanying their application 
for alms w'itli a song in full chorus, in a 
style infinitely more animated than musi- 
cal. We were at Chuttahul, a few hundred 
yards withoui the town, shortly before sun- 
set. Our cattle w'erc tethered in line, and 
our whole party was together one of the 
oddest mixtures of nations and religions 
tiiat has probably ever marched in company 
with Englishmen ; Hindoostanees, Gor- 
kahs, Tibutees, Afghans, Persians, Koords, 
and Toorkistanees. 

“ 1st, The village of Patun w'as 
fixed upon as the place where wre were to 
atay at night. We had not advanced far 
beyond the position of Shalateing before our 
path passed the edge of and became sur- 
rounded by a swamp full of various kinds 
of weeds, and containing large quantities 
of the Florentine iris. 'The road was no- 
thing better than a very narrow and low 
ridge of turf, which the least flood would 
destroy, and which was so little firm that it 
shook and trembled with the weight of our 
horses. Yet the niarsli on cither side seemed 
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to liave a sound clayey bottom, and a man 
might wade in tlie weed and water with 
little dancer of sinking much above his 
middle. We also observed the water run- 
ning so briskly through some gaps in the 
path, that its stagnation seemed little the 
fault of the line of surface on which it lay; 
indeed, a man along with us asserted th:it 
he recollected a portion of it being iiiitler 
rice cultivation. 

** The situation of Patun appeared to 
he near us, hut the quantity of water com- 
pelled lis to proceed by a rather circuitous 
path. However, w'e arrived there in good 
time in the afternoon. We met with two 
ancient Hindoo buildings, the erection of 
which WHS attributed, as usual, to the su- 
perior vigour of the Paiiilous or giants. 
Little need be said of them, as in style of 
figure they bore a great resemblance to 
that of Muttiin, though they appeared to 
be the work of more infant arcliitecture. 
The center buildings were alone to he 
seen, and the ruins of the surrounding 
court. wall were either covered by earth, or 
had never existed, though custom favours 
the former speculation. 

“ A 1 irge extent of land, in low ridge 
and platform, stretches along the S. W. of 
the valley, and approaches close to Patun. 
We ascended it in the evening, and found 
a broad, easily sloping plain, broken in a 
few ravines, hut not so much as to detract 
in any considerable degree from its value. 
Its soil was of dry hard clay, and its sur- 
face nearly bare, with the exception of a 
couple of small orchards; but art had for- 
merly made amends for its natural defi- 
ciencies, by a series of canuls conveying 
over it ahund ince of water. These were 
another examjile of the decay and ruin to 
which the country has been subject ; for 
no other vestiges of them and their effects 
were- to he seen than the lines of fields 
formerly in cultivation, edged hy some 
half-filled channels to convey water for 
their irrigation. 

“ Auff. ‘JJ. Mr. IVIoorcroft was to turn 
off towards Gool Miirg as early as practi- 
cable. Whilst I was with him, a man 
was shewn us ninety-six years of age, who 
W'as in perfect health, and stronger than 
is nsiial at his period of life, lie was a 
fiikecr, and recollected when the Karewe^ 
or platform-land, to the left, bore crops 
of rice. The inside stages or resting- 
places of the Pandou buildings was then 
so high above the ground, that one man 
was obliged to stand on another’s shoul- 
ders to enter them, though it may be done 
now by a long stride; and Patun must 
have fallen oft' indeed, if, as he said, 
there was a basaar in it some hundred yards 
in length. It has now only two petty 
shopkeepers residing in it. 

** The existence of a volcanic fire below 
some portion of tlie Valley of Casliineer 
may be reasonably suspected. The reported 
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disappearance of the ancient city, in the 
situation now occupied by the Wulloor, 
tlie extreme frequency of earthquakes, the 
fact of pieces of land in this end of the 
valley becoming; |Trcatly heated at certain 
periods, and what see red to be more than 
all, the occurrence of a loud exploMon at 
'fjai'ticulrir times from a small hill on the 
ed^e of the l.ike, all tend to give strength 
to the supposition. In our cKciir^ion to 
Dohlah, the garden and zeariit (or pro- 
perly the zearut only ) of B.iha Shookurt.o- 
decii, were noiieed. The low ridge, on 
which it stands, juts into the lake and 
bounds the district of Koohiama, and it 
was said that the sound alluded to issues 
from that pitice of reported sanctity. Su- 
perstition attributes to it the holy influence 
of the diirweish, and the explosion is 
thought to be a certain forerunner of a 
change of governors or of government. This 
of course — but it would have been lilume^ 
able to have passed it without some exa- 
mination. I determined upon striking di- 
rectly across the Wulloor to it. Mr. Guth- 
rie accompanied me, and as soon as we 
could extricate our boats from the weed, 
we steered towards the middle of the 
lake. Our boatmen w'ere much alarm- 
ed, and it was not without difficulty that 
they consented to take us across, alleging 
the chance of a violent wind, the custom 
of never making the attempt late in the clay 
(luting the present season, /^c. &c. ; and 
indeed our vessels w'ere little calculated to 
withstand the effects of a breeze. The 
depth of the ivater was generally three 
and a half fathoms; it was much clearer 
than when we first saw it, and looked 
like a little sea. Towards the middle we 
found a second bed of singhara and a 
sirongcurreiit runtiitig to the S.Westw'ard, 
At about half past three, we w'ere at the 
foot of the Shookiiroodeen hill, and im- 
mediately landed to ascend it. Its sides 
were steep, and though the wild pomegra- 
iiate, barbiiry, indigo, silhburrooa and rose, 
were growing on them, they were rather 
deficient in fertility. As wc approached 
the top, two^men, who were leading us, 
each contributed a small stone to a heap of 
pebbles by the side of the path ; and when 
only within a few' paces of the summit, 
stopped and repeated a short prayer. A 
broken doorway from the eastward led to a 
small level, twenty yards in diameter, on 
w'hicli were three badly-made buildings of 
wood, one of them recently erected by the 
DewanNundaram, and another attached to a 
wooden stage, intended either as a conve- 
nient seat or as a place for numaz. Some 
large jars sunk in the earth contained 
water brought from below. Ascending to 
the right by a few steps, we came to the 
zearut, a simple unsubstantial building, ele- 
ven yards square on the outside; but an open 
space, two yards broad, surrounding it, 
left nothing more than a confined cliainber 
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within. The windows, a railing encom- 
passing the tomb, and the cover of the 
tomb itself, were entirely of w'ooden lat- 
tice- w'ork, but indifferently put together. 
The second bad a small pebble laid in 
each of its interstices, and the latter w'as 
covered with a piece of chintz, with the ex- 
ception of one end, through which I could 
observe tliat all the top of the grave was 
sound. The floor or ground, the walls 
and tfie roof were likewise so, and the lat- 
ter seemed to liavo stocMl for many years. 
Close wiihour, to w'c.tw'ard, were two ho- 
vels, one Slid to have been an ancient 
mosque, and the other covering a square 
chamber sunk to the depth of eight feet in 
the rock, and just long enough for a man 
to lie down in. The saint or durweisli 
lived in this for no less a period than tw'clve 
years, a circumstance more creditable to his 
perseverance tlian to his good sense. Look- 
ing round, I could discover no appearance 
either of crater or chasm, or any spot where 
the contents of a volcano would be likely to 
find an exit, and can therefore do nothing 
more than repeat the probably exaggerated 
story of the people who were with me* 
They recollected only one grc'at explosion, 
w'hich happened in the time of Abdoolali 
Khan. It was in spring, and w.is not 
preceded by any thing remarkable in the 
weather, nor was it preceded or followed 
by any grumbling sound or smoke ; in short, 
it WHS as sudden, though infinitely louder 
than a cannon, and not only stunned some 
men who were near the zeurut, but frighten- 
ed the people of the neighhourluiud so 
much, tint many of them left their houses. 
Tc issued from the tomb iiself, liurst open 
the door of the l>uildii)g, drove a window- 
frame into the lake, set fire to some of the 
w'ood whhin, and left a strong smell like 
that of sulphur. It is also stated, hut un- 
certain, that the hill shook as if affected 
by an earthquake; but the lake seem- 
ed to be in no degree influenced by it. 
Some «ay there was another explosion, 
in the time of Azim Khan ; but as others 
speak of it with doubt, the assertion 
is most likely false. Considering every 
thing, there seems to be little proof that 
it was occasioned by an internal Are, and I 
should think it may be ascribed to another 
cause e(]ually likely. If I may trust my 
slight knowlege of minerals, the rock 
contains a large quantity of iron, and may 
have attracted to its crest a considerable 
body of electricity. The mischief spoken 
of may have been occasioned by lightning, 
and a violent clap of thunder, where thun- 
der is seldom loud, may have alarmed quite 
as much as a volcanic detonation. It is ex « 
tremely difficult to obtain a correcM know- 
ledge of what actually occurred, at the peo- 
ple who can give the information are deter 
mined to say nothing that may detract from 
the merit of the saint Shookurcxideen, 
whose walking-stick, (a sort of brass- 
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headed pike, a yard in length) Aoran, and 
bead-roll of clay, taken from the plain of 
Kerbela, are still shewn to the people who 
visit the place of his interment; who not 
only press them to their lips with the ardour 
of superstition, but tliink it meritorious to 
besmear their faces with the sand adhering 
to a pair of old clogs formerly worn by the 
man of holy fame. * U/lah il UllaJi is 
still the cry of the Arabian Prophet's fol > 
lowers ; but one sect at least of the ancient 
‘ meritorious* bow to as many relics and 
saints as ever Bgiired in the annals of the 
Greek or Roman churches. 

** September 24zA, Therm. ^ Mornings 56°. 
•—The road as before, and upon the plat- 
form, which has the common inconvenience 
of all the land of Cushmeer a little higher 
than the plain — that of having little water 
at command. But in better times this 
scarcely existed ; for, as I have before 
observed, lines of canals nearly Blled up 
are to be traced every where. TJie lower 
part, and indeed every portion save the 
platform -land, of the valley, is beautifully 
irrigated, though the arrangements for the 
purpose are falling into decay : — a cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the unfeeling oppression of the govern, 
ment and (under its protection T may say) 
the diabolical tyranny of a large body of 
useless pundits, than whom more un- 
principled villains do not disgrace human 
nature. The crops arc not to be cut with- 
out an order; the cultivator scarcely tastes 
the produce; and the people of the city 
(the entrepot of the grain) have large 
quantities given to them forcibly at a high 
price, and must consume every particle of 
the old shnlee before a khurwar of the new 
rice is permitted to appear in the market. 
A few years of such management must 
destroy the revenue, many thousand of the 
people, and all that the country possesses 
of value except what nature has given it ; 
and I understand that five hundred people, 
forced from their homes by distress, will 
cross the Peer Punchal along with our 
party, and are emigrating, when Cashmeer 
under a good government would support 
an increased population of more than a 
million. 

** In a conversation between the Meer 
and almost the principal officer of the 
Sikhs in Cashmeer, held before the march 
this morning, the latter, after speaking of 
the Singh's want of confidence in his 
servants and the mode of getting rid of 
the government-rice, said— < The country 
yields at present as much revenue as thirty- 
seven lacs of rupees per annum : this must 
ere long sink to twenty-four or twenty-five 
lacs, and in progression to a smaller sum. 
Its inhabitants will fly ; but, depend upon 
it, as long as Runjeet Singh retains it, the 
price of shalee (or paddy) will never he 
reduced below three rupees the khurwar^ 
though it is possible the tenant will fre- 


quently be charged four for it.' If so, quan- 
tities of it must rot in the storehouses, and 
the subject will be forced to consume what 
will be most unwholesome, M'hen, by 
getting rid of it at an easy rate, not a 
particle would remain on hand, and the 
people would be rendered comparatively 
happy. 

“ September 28<A, Therm,^ Morningt in 
Tent, 46°. — The path ascending much, 
and crooked and difficult near the begin- 
ning. The valley is very narrow and the 
mountains bordering it arc steep and high. 
The Soomgooloo is at a great depth below 
to our left, and the hills across it are 
coi'ered to their tops by a pine forest. We 
are nearly on a level with some recently 
fallen snow. The plain of Cashmeer may 
be seen, but I do not discover any object 
for a cross bearing. The situation of 
rieerpour is at West 7° South. It was 
here that Mahiimud Ulle Khan, the Mul- 
lik, was stationed with a party of soldiers, 
to intercept the Sikhs, but was induced by 
promises of reward to join and point out 
the best road to the enemy. 

The number of unfortunate wretches 
along with our party, flying from their 
homes, has not been exaggerated, and they 
are such examples of distress as perhaps 
few Europeans have before witnessed. Yet 
not half* naked poverty, flesh shrunk to the 
very bone from starvation, and in many 
instances combined with deformity, could 
excite pity in the minds of the villains in 
whose hands Providence has placed the 
power to protect them." 

BENGAL CLUB. 

There was a very thin attendance of 
members, et the meeting of tlie Bengal 
club, yesterday, and the only business of 
importance transacted had reference to the 
admission of honorary members. With 
the exception of the rule, which provides 
that all members of the Madras club are 
ipso facto honorary members of the Bengal 
club, and of rule No. 5, which prevents 
honorary members from making use of 
the private apartments, to the exclusion of 
permanent members, all the other rules 
aflfecting them were, we believe, rescinded, 
and a new one passed, to the effect that all 
persons not eligible as permanent members, 
that is, not residents of the Bengal or 
Agra presidencies, may be admitted as 
honorary members, upon the proposition 
of four permanent members, and the due 
observance of the usual forms of the ballot. 
Provided always, that the continuance on 
the list of such honorary members be 
limited to three months, after which they 
are eligible only as permanent members, 
on the usual terms.— IfurA. Oct. 28. 

NATIVE EMrLOTMENT. 

In the CaUmtta Gatoette appears the fol- 
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lowing advertisement, from the Bullooah 
deputy collector's ofHce :— ** Wanted, a 
treasurer in the office of the deputy col- 
lector of Bullooah. Salary per month 
fifty rupees. Unexceptionable security to 
the extent of one lac of rupees will be 
required.'* Here is a demand of unexcep- 
'tionable security to the amount of ;£^10,000 
for a place yielding £gO a*year 1 

MISSIONS. 

The Missionarij Register, in the annual 
“ Survey of Missionary Stations," con- 
tains, under the head of ** India within the 
Ganges,** statements, deduced from the 
various reports from abroad, of the prospects 
of missionary labours in India. ** Satis- 
factory evidences are accumultiting,** it is 
observed, “ of the continued decay of 
Hindooism. One striking indication of 
this, is an increahing persuasion among 
the Drahmins that the British must prevail, 
and the power of the Ganges come to an 
end. Tlie Bralimiiis of Hurd war appear 
fully to expect a speedy termination of all 
the sanctity of their idolized rivers. To 
this cause may he added the increasing 
power pf the native press and the increasing 
attention to English among the natives. 
The pupils in the schools are not, as 
formerly, confined (Mr, W. H. Pearce 
writes) to the children of the poor ; but 
tlie acquisition of English is anxiously 
desired by all, as the road to competence 
and respectability ; government having 
determined to patronize those who make 
proficiency therein. This state of tilings 
indicates, however,** it is added, ** a criiis 
of great danger to the natives from infi- 
delity. * The claims and progress of 
Christianity,* Mr. Pearce writes, ^ are be- 
come the topic of conversation in every 
social circle ; and a spirit of inquiry is 
excited among all classes. Never was 
there so important a crisis for Calcutta. 
Here idolatry cannot long stand its ground. 
Christianity or infidelity must succeed it; 
and it depends on the piety and zeal of 
missionaries) and of the people of God, 
to determine how long the final triumph 
of the gospel shall be delayed.* ** 

We subjoin extracts, from the Register, 
respecting the operations of the different 
societies, &c . : — 

British and Foreign Bidie Sjcie/y.^Tlie 
issues of the twenty-third year of the 
Calcutta auxiliary were 17,113 copies. 
The work of translation is proceeding, in 
the Persian, Bengalee, Hinduwee, and 
Oordoo. The commercial distresses in Cal- 
cutta have seriously a Acted tlie auxiliary: 
the anxious inquiry on the subject of the 
truth every where manifest among the 
natives, the .pressing calls for the Scrip- 
tures, and the reduced state of the funds, 
having been urged to the society as grounds 
for assistance, a grant of JSSOO has been 


made to enable the auxiliary to carry on 
its numerous and important labours. Tlie 
issues of the Bombay auxiliary, last year, 
were 5,381 copies. Great pains are be- 
stowed in promoting faithful revisions of 
the Mahratta and Goozerattee versions. 
The issues of the Madras auxiliary, last 
year, were 14,858 copies. Five sub-com- 
mittees have been engaged in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures or the revision of 
translations. 

Baptist Missionary Society . — At Calcutta, 
the gospel has been constantly proclaimed 
in the various bungalow chapels ; a 
decidedly better spirit prevails among the 
hearers; it is now not uncommon for a 
missionary to address a large congregation 
for an hour together, without a word being 
said in reply, or the least disturbance 
made. The new translation of the Ben. 
galee Testament, which has occupied the 
close and sedulous attention of Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Pearce for some years, and to the 
value and accuracy of which high testi- 
mony has been borne by competent native 
scholars, has been brought to a close. It 
has been extensively in demand. The 
Bible Society has been prevented from 
adopting it, for the reason which has led 
the committee (o refrain for some years 
from aiding the Serampore versions— the 
obligation under which the Baptists con- 
sider themselves, of using such words as 
shall confine the sense of the original word 
** baptism '* to immersion ; and of not re- 
taining, as the English version does, the 
original word untranslated. 

A native preacher haa been 8^^ at 
Luckyantipore, who epjoy.t the esteem pf 
both Christians and Heatberis. Severed nees 
families have renounced eaSte, xnelftng the' 
number of professed Cbrisl^lns about 
eighty ; some of whom possess small 
landed property, and are therefore free 
from the suspicion of havin^^ embraced 
Christianity from worldly motives. 

Gospel Propagation Principal 

Mill, of Bishop’s College, is engaged in 
completing the history of our Saviour in 
* Sanscrit verse, and in revising Mr.Bowley's 
Hinduwee version of the Sk:riptures. The 
report of the society states that The 
large addition to the number of the mis* 
sionaries affords no unfavourable specimen 
of what the college may be enabled here- 
after to perform for the propagation of the 
Gospel in Hindoostan ; and, at the same 
time, shews the society’s determination to 
extend its operations in India, and to 
direct a large portion of its funds to that 
most important field of enterprise. l*he 
bishop of Calcutta having pointed out the 
importance of training young persons at 
the Calcutta grammar school, with a view 
to their future admission at Bishop’s Col- 
lege, and having intimated that the experi. 
ment might be fairly tried without the 
ea^nditure of a larger sum than £70 
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•-year« the locicty has resolved to pi see 
that sum at his lordship's disposal, to be 
employed fur the above-mentioned pur- 
pose ; in the hope that something may be 
done toward increasing the number of the 
students at the college.** 

The attempt made by Mr. Morton to 
open a mission at the ^ychelles Islands, 
a dependency of Mauritius, did not suc- 
ceed : great opposition was manifested on 
the part of the Roman Catholic priests. 
He has resumed his old station at Chin- 
surah, where he has six schools, containing 
between three hundred and four humlred 
Bengalee boys. 

Church Missionary Society , are 
in attendance at the mission chapel, Miiza- 
pore, between two hundred and three 
hundred native Christians, to whom the 
word of God is constantly preached and 
catechetical instruction given, and to a 
great part of whom t!ie ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper is ri'gnlarly dispensed : one 
hundred and twenty-three individuaU have 
been admitted into the Christian fold by 
baptism, in connexion with this mission, 
during the year : fifty-nine of these are 
adults, and, as far as it can be ascertained, 
are adorning the doctrines of the Gospel 
by a consistent conduct. The increase has 
been so great of late, that the neat little 
chapel at Mirzapore is too small to contain 
even the Christian community. 

Beside the eslablisliirient at Mirzapore 
for the Hindoo coiiveits, there is now in 
Calcutta a separate service and u school 
for the Mahoroedan population, conducted 
by Mr. Thompson, and the* ('liristian 
Mol wee, Hydcr Ally, under the direction 
of the Archdeacon. From forty to fifty, 
about half whom are converts, attend 
service on Sunday morning. 

The Bnglish school on the mission pre- 
mises contains 200 hoys. ** A great ex- 
citement among the natives, occasioned by 
the case of Brijonauth Giiose, reduced 
the number from 200 to 100; but, since 
the last public examination, which was 
conducted by the bishop, it has recovered 
its former number.'* 

At Burdwan, Mr. Weitbreclit writes : — 

inquirers continue to present themselves ; 
but all do not come witli sincere Inten- 
tions; and, to many who appear so, the 
path to the kingdom of glory is too strait ; 
they stumble at the cross, are offended, 
and withdraw again. Others, who are 
not decided enough, advise to wait a 
little longer, that thejr^jrmay have time 
give the important subject a' more serious 
consideratiot^ for I feel convinced, that, 
by a carefuf Mtention to the state of our 
inquirers, ttie cause of Christianity will 
ultimately gain more than by an indiscri- 
minate admission of applicants.’* The 
corresponding committee state : ** there is 
one circumstance of an im|K>rlant and gnu 
tifyiog nature ; Mr. Weitbrecht has been 


appointed to give an hour’s tuition daily 
to the young rajah of Burdwan ; and he 
has been requested to explain the Christian 
leligion to the guardian and imniediate 
relatives of the rajah.** 

At Culna, it is stated, Hiiidoolsm is 
on the decline, but is as yet succeeded 
by nothing better than a specious and unin- 
telligible profession of deistical sentiments. 
There have been several inquirers of late; 
butiti-. found needful, as at Burdw'an, to 
use the utmost caution ” 

At Benares, Mr. W. Smith reports ; — 
** 1 feel an increasing interest and pleasure 
in my visits fothecity (Benares), because 
I feel that w'e arc gaining ground in the 
minds and con^^ciencesof the people ; they 
arc convinced that ours is a holy religioti. 
and fetl, at least 1 think, in many case.-., 
that ill opposing it they are opposing God. 
'J‘he Mahomedans (of Jaunpore) exhibit a 
great spirit of iiu]uiry, and numbers of 
them are searching the Scriptures with the 
greatest attention.** 

At Chunar, tw'o adults have been hap. 
tized. Mr. Bow ley considers Chunar at 
present in a most unpromising condition : 
“ the door seems to be closed against fln» 
truth ; the people are afraid to listen.** 
He says ; ** 1 have also had a pleasant time 
in the Serai, at Juunpore, where 1 spent 
twelve days ; and though I met with ir.ueli 
opposition, yet it was encouragii g to Intve 
direct missionary work, in exposing Ma. 
homedatiisin, and unfolding the Gospel 
of salvation. The most encouraging mis- 
sionury excursion which we had was to 
and from (he annual Dudree fiiir, in tlie 
villages situated un both hanks of the 
Ganges; in these villages we met w'itli 
little enmity or opposition ; but, on the 
contrary, people who heard us the year be- 
fore, paid great respect and attention to 
the word, and gladly accepted of single 
Gospels and tracts in Hindu wee." 

The Calcutta committee, in their sun'- 
mary, observe: ** strictly speaking, no- 
thing has been done commenKurate either 
with the facilities which, as Christians, W'o 
possess, or the great work which remains 
to be effected. The field of missionary 
labour is wide; and ns yet, notwitbstand. 
ing all the labour which has been bestowed 
upon it, a very small part of it is under 
^.cultivation. We want more labourers, 
more faith, more prayer, more active exer- 
tions. It is impossible to convey to friends 
at a distance anf thing like an adequate 
idea of the state of^ things at this presi- 
dency. There are numbers of intelligent, 
educated, well-informed young men 
among tlie natives, whom knowledge has 
taught to see the monstrous folly and ab- 
surdity of Hinoooism, ^ wb^Oi notwith. 
standing, have no leas feeling of hostility 
to the Christian religion — too proud to be 
led by error, but not humble enough to 
■earch for and submit to truth. There are 
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others, with b general conviction of the 
truth of Christianity on their minds, but 
who, from fear or interest, will not sub- 
mit to its requirements; and there are 
others halting between two opinions, and 
ivniting for some more favourable oppor- 
tunity ; while a few, a very few, are ready 
to renounce father and mother, sister and 
brother, iiouses and lands, for Christ'is 
sake/^ 

London Misdonari/ Society, At Cal- 
cutta and out-stations the attendance 
at public worship more regular and nu- 
merous ; in November 1 S3S the total num- 
ber of baptized adults was seventy.scven, 
and there were then forty.four candidates 
for baptism.** 

At Chinsurah, Mr. Mundy writes : 

my congregations are in general good ; 
and, in some instances, I have been greatly 
pleased in witnessing deep attention. The 
Gospel has had a softening and subduing 
influence in the immediate neighbour, 
hood ; while the people In the distant vil- 
lages are as rude and fierce as they were 
ten years ego.** 

At Benares, the Gospel is said to be 
gaining ground, and a favourable impres- 
sion with respect to Christianity is mani- 
fest, and to a considerable extent around. 

At Neyoor, in South Travancore, Mr. 
Mead states : ** a native Society for as- 
sisting in the erection and repairs of places 
of worship was formed at Neyoor at the 
latter end of September 1833. The meet- 
ing was attended by about 700 persons, 
some of whom came from a distance. 
Animated addresses were made. Several 
gave ground for the erection of chapels ; 
others attended as representatives of con. 
gregations, promising, besides the offer- 
ings then presented, to assist in the build- 
ing* by giving timber, and affording 
every other aid in their power.'* 

SHARK. 

Some fishermen in drawing up their net, 
opposite the Burra Bazar ghaut, found, to 
their utter astonishment, a sliark, about 
four cubits long and three-quarters broad, 
which they brought to the police-office, 
and exposed in the compound in the hope 
of being rewarded. A constable, on per- 
ceiving the sliark's belly in a state of pro. 
tuberance ripped it open, and a female in- 
fant was seen entire,.with the excvption of 
the eyes, nose, and mouth, which appeared 
to have been * 

ittaaras* 

MISCELLAXEOU& 

TAV/OBX KATIYX CtlMSTIANa. ^ 

The following *18 a copy of tba petitioii 
addressed to the governor of Madras, by 
certain native Christians of Tanjore. Soma 
papers appear to have been omitted which 
>JsuU,JoumJS.S, VoL.I7.No.65. 


refer to the circumstance of the petitionera 
being placed in confinement, apparently by 
direction of the British resident : 

** The hiimhle address of the undersigned, 

on behalf of themselves and all the 

Tamil Protestant population in Tanjore 

and Its vicinity, consisting of more than 

3,000 souls, 

** Must humbly sheweth, 

** We, your humble petitioners, most 
respectfully solicit yourExcellency to spare 
a few minutes of your valuable time in 
order to peruse atleiitivcly the following 
few linos flelailing the heavy grievances 
which oppress us. 

** Since the establishment of the mission 
by the Rev. father Schwartz until very re- 
cently, a period of nearly sixty years, the 
distinction of caste, so far as regards rank, 
has never been objected to as being incom- 
patible with the humility of the religion we 
profess, and though our relations, when we 
first adopted Christianity in preference to 
their religion, Celt enmity towards us for a 
time, and spoke reproachfully of us. yet, on 
their becoming gradually acquainted with 
the purity of our motives, paid no more re- 
gard to the difference of our faith than our 
rank in society or the respectability of our 
characters. The princes gave us employ- 
ment, and our relations allowed us to inter- 
marry among them. Unfortunately, the re- 
cent missionaries had been attempting to 
abolish this privilege, and endeavouring to 
introduce rules contrary to our Hindoo 
Jaws and customs, in order to compel us to 
adroit into our societies the lowest pariahs, 
and to treat them in every respect as we 
would our equals in rank ; but not suc- 
ceeding, they solicited the lord bibhop of 
Calcutta to exert his authority ; and his 
lordship, fully relying upon their report, 
was pleased to despatch a circular order 
on the subject, which order was read to 
us (the Tamil Protestant congregation) 
from the pulpit, whereupon we drew up 
an address to the lord bishop of Cal- 
cutta, repMsenling our reasons for de- 
clining to obey the orders, and presented 
it to tl>e missionaries for transmission to 
his lordship. They tore it into pieces, 
and trod it under their feet before the 
whole congregation. This insult to our 
feelings was followed up by an order, 
calling upon all native priests, deacons, 
catechists, &c. to abolisli the distinctions 
of caste, under pain of being deprived of 
their offices ; and oil^e 31st January 1834, 
all declining, they srere accordingly dia- 
tfiibsed, and in their places, Mussulmans 
and Brahmins were employed jas school- 
masters and peons, and |wriah i> ife d ischargo 
the duties of catechists in the Taitiil Pro- 
testant service, who daily make it their aim 
to provoke us, as well in word as in deed. 

** On the 4th inst., the widow of a cate- 
chist dying, two missionaries placed a pariolt 
catechist between them, and ordered hiflt 

(C) 
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to read the funeral lervice over tlie body ; 
thereupon we requested that one of the 
four inissionarIcB present, or an Kuropean 
catechist, or even a Tamil priest or cate, 
chist, might perrorm the service, as we 
could not permit a pariah to do so over 
the body of a Tamil Christian. This re- 
quest l>eing rejected, Nellatamby catechist, 
one of the undersigned, and who rend the 
hymn from the house of mourning to the 
churchyard, was desired by tlie relations 
and friends of the deceased, assembled 
round the grave, to read the funeral ser- 
vice ; and for doing so, we, the under- 
signed, were on the lS2th inst. placed in 
confinement in the Cutwal choultry. 

* » * • « 

** On the 7th inst. two of oiir female 
relations died, and the missionaries refus. 
ing to allow the doors of the burying 
ground to he opened, in order that the 
graves might be prepared, we represented 
the matter to Cnpt. l)ouglas, the resident. 
The church-3’ard is meant for the Christian 
public, and secured at the expense of go. 
vernment. Upon Capt. Baker's (com- 
manding the resident’s escort) remonstrat- 
ing with tlie missionaries, the door was 
opened, the bodies were interred, and tire 
service performed by a native priest. On 
thelStli, one Nyanaperagasam Pillay died ; 
burying-ground being peremptorily refus. 
ed,his body was carried away, and commit- 
ted to earth with great difficulty, in a place 
where heathens burn their dead bodies. 

« * « « «F 

We solicit to bring to your Excellency's 
notice, that such violent acts are not of the 
Cliristian doctrine, nor becoming the mo. 
lives of orthodox fathers, and that, in con- 
sequence, we are now lost of our spiritual 
and temporal happiness. Several addresses 
were made to the resident on the 7th, IStli, 
14th, and 15th inst., expressive of our 
grievances, and requiring redress, but the 
cose is not inquired into, nor the under- 
signed set at liberty. Tlie circar of his 
highness the Maharajah also refused to 
receive any address, thinking that, if W'e 
were not guilty of some offence, the resi- 
dent would not have put some of us in 
confinement. 

** Feeling confident that your £xc. will 
not consider the happiness of so many hu- 
roan beings as of little moment, we confi- 
dently hope that ^our £xc. will kindly 
consider the grievances we have, and our 
sufferings, and cause the case to be inves- 
tigated (as his highness the Maharajah, un- 
der wliose jurisdiction the church and 
jnany of us are, is not disposed to attend 
to matters connected with our religion), 
« * * by a magistrate or a criininul 

judge, or by a gentleman of mild temper, 
selected for the purpose, in order that jus- 
tice may be done to us, prohibiting, at the 
same time, further intrusion of pariahs, 
that we may be enabled to enjoy the happu 
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ness and liberty of wliich we are at present 
deprived, and that the undersigned may 
be released from confinement, &c. 

** To Lieut. -gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
F. Adam, K.C.B., &c. &c. &c.. 
Governor in Council, Fort St. 
George. 

“ Tanjore, Feb. 17, 1K34.** 

W> arc given to understand that one of 
the Tanjorc Native Christians, and wlio 
is now under excommunication by the 
missionaries, holds the responsible office of 
district moonsiff,Bnd that no small exertion.^ 
have been put forth to get him dismissed 
from his situation. Now this same man is 
highly educated for a native Christian, of 
strict probity, and greatly esteemed by 
natives, V>oth Christians and Hindoos. He 
has been publicly employed for the last 
thirty years, without a blemish on his cha- 
racter ; and yet, notwithstanding, there are 
those who would disgrace him. There is 
an independence about him which the no- 
live Christians certainly do acquire, and 
W'hich, no doubt, renders him less liable 
to approval than the obsequious Hindoo.— 
Mad, Gaz, Oct, 29. 

KAMFTEG. 

We learn from Kamptee, that the ca- 
sualties amongst all the Kuropean non- 
commissioned rank and file for the years 
embracing from the 1st Nov. 18S3 to the 
1st Nov. 18y4, have amounted to forty- 
three; being one and a half per cent, of 
the cases treated, and four and a half per 
cent, of the effective strength.-— jl/ad. lie- 
raid, Dec, 

CA'TdOLlC COMMUNITV. 

The memorial of the Homan Catholic 
community to parliament, praying for 
English pBstorSf was forwarded to Eng- 
land by the Vallvyjield, Two Catholic 
peers are already commissioned by the 
British government to the courts of Rome 
and Portugal, on the subject of the long 
disputed spiritual jurisdiction in British 
India. This point must eventually set at 
rest the lamentable variance existing for a 
series of years between the diocesan of St, 
Thome and the capuchins. — Ilfid, 

POLICE. 

Tliis morning's Gazelle contains the new 
arrangements at the police office. They 
are as follows : E. F. Elliot, Esq. to be 
Chief Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police, without prejudice to his appoint- 
ment of First Commissioner of the Court 
fcM* the Recovery of Small debts. Francis 
Kelly, Esq. to be a Police Magistrate and 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, with a 
salary of 350 rupees jier mensem. Vem- 
baukum Ragavachariar to be a Police 
Ma^pstrate and Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, with a salary of Rs.350pcr mensem. 
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The two latter appointments are a grati- 
fying sign of the existence of a liberal spi- 
rit ; long experience has familiarized ma- 
gisterial duties to the parties, and in tlie 
reward tlius extended to two efficient and 
deserving servants of the state, we dis- 
cover satisfactory evidence of the preju- 
dices of' ancient days having vanished 
away. Mr. Elliot has been admitted to be 
one of the most efficient police masters we 
liave ever had ; still the duties of tliut office 
have been consiilered to require tiie uiire- 
initted and undivided attention oftlic hold- 
er of the post of superintendent. A\hy, 
then, does this provision follow I\Ir.Elliot*8 
appointment, without prejudice to his 
appointment of First Commissioner of the 
Court for the Recovery of Small Debts.** 
This latter, again, is a laborious office; 
and, if its duties are adequately performed, 
such a portion of time must be abstracted 
as to impair the efficient discharge of the 
duties of a superintendent of police by the 
same individual. But, then, wc have now 
deputy superintendents of police to do tlie 
duties of the temporarily vacated place, 
('an aught be discovered here 
JV(W. 8 . 


COLONEL CONWAY. 

The following Is a copy of the charges 
preferred against this officer by I.iieut.. 
Col. Smythe (the substance only of which 
was given in the official notification, lust 
vol. p. 273), of which Col. Conway was 
** fully and honourably acquitted.*' 

1 charge Lieut.-Col. Thomas Henry 
Somerset Conway, C. B., of the (>th regt. 
light cavalry, and adjutant-general of the 
army, witli scandalous and infamous con* 
duct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, as fullows: — 

“ Charge. — For having deliberately and 
maliciously fabricated and put fortli a false- 
hood in the following manner : — 

** By having, in a conversation with 
Capt. George Huddleston Thomas, of the 
7th regt. light cavalry, held at Bangalore, 
some time in the month of October 1 832, 
and before Col. David Foulis returned to 
India in that year, said, ‘ 1 don’t know 
what the officers of the 5th may cliuse to 
say, but I know that Col. David Foulis 
was well acquainted w'itli them after lie had 
gone to the 5ih (alluding to certain ac- 
cusations against me, then about to be 
investigated by a court of inquiry), for 1 
have had communications with him on the 
subject,' or words to that effect. And 
also by having, at Bangalore, some time in 
the month of September or October 1832, 
said, that he, Lieut.-Col. T. H. S. Con- 
way, knew the charge (meaning the ac- 
cusations above quoted) was well-founded 
for, * that Col. David Foulis, several years 
ago, tiefore he went home, told him 
(Lieut.-Col. Conway) he knew of my 


guilt, and also, that lie then advised Col. 
Foulis not to bring the matter forward 
unless it could be proved,’ or words to 
that effect. 

** The whole of which assertions, as 
regards Col. Foulis* knowledge of my 
guilt, or of his communication with him, 
Lieut.-Col. Cun way, to that effect, were 
utterly false, and were fabricated and put 
forth by him, Lieut.-Col. Conway, for 
tlie purpose of prejudicing my cause, and 
inducing my friends to viithdraw tlieir con- 
fidence and support from me, during the 
before-mentioned inquiry. 

** The above being in breach of the 
Articles of War.** 

(Signed) “ E. L. Smvthf.,’* 

“ Lieut.- Col. 8th regt. L. C.** 
** Camp Jauliiali, March 31, 1834.*' 

A very long publication has appeared 
at Calcutta, on the part of Col. Smytlie, 
containing the correspondence relating to 
the accusations against him, and to his de- 
sire that they should l)(‘ investigated. 'Hiese 
documents were introduced by Lieut.-Col. 
Smythe in his address on the trial, but 
were expunged by tlic court as foreign to 
the question. 


MILITARY FUND, 

To the Editor of the Male Herald. 

Sir : The rejection of Lieut. Col. Na- 
pier's proposal, seconded by Lieut. Col. 
Cadell, “ that the Committee of Subscri- 
bers in England be empowered to employ 
a profe.ssional man of eminence, to make 
the requisite calculations, to give his opi- 
nions as to the state of tlie Fund generally, 
and to sugge.st any alterations wliicli may 
appear to him advisable, pai ticiilarly in re- 
gard to separating and classing the variou.s 
descriptions of benefits derivable from the 
fund to widows and children, to subscri- 
bers during their lives, and to decide what 
amount of additional subscription a wi- 
dower should pay to ensure the ultimate 
benefits of this fund, for his children 
alone,” — has thrown an awful gloom on 
the married subscribers of the fund. 

It is reluctantly admitted, that the fund 
is in a precarious state, by the minus of 
of nearly half a lac of riijtecs in the last 
account- current furnished ; and by calling 
for Mr. Farrell’s opinion on the subject, 
who (being admitted a man of eminence) 
states distinctly, that the fund cannot long 
exist on its present basis. Twice, the fund 
has been on the brink of perdition, and 
saved only by douhling the donations and 
subscriptions, and reducing its benefits to 
the higher grades; it is a Uiird time in 
jeopardy from the great deficiency of the 
present rates, ** which do not provide con- 
tributions, the present value of which is, 
the exact present value of the benefits to 
be derived at the subscriber’s death,*' and 
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the absence of all inform..tion on tlie |>rin- 
ciples of the fund ; wliu-li beenns to he in- 
comprehensible to hi If from the period 
the institution was first established. SdU 
inquiry is rejected, because*, I presume, Mr. 
F. says, that it will be necessary to remove 
all the directors, who aie too prejudiced 
in favour of their old opinions, although 
proved erroneous, it cannot t imagine he 
satisfactory to the subscribers at large, to 
have their own, as well as the interests of 
their widows and children, exposed to 
the slightest shadow of failure : although 
** the directors will adopt the best means 
in their power to ascertain the true state 
of the fund.** If it is meant by “ the heat 
means in their power," their own indi- 
yidual knowledge of the principles of the 
fund, T must deprecate the attempt ; for 
after twenty-five years of practical know- 
ledge, it has repeatedly and completely 
failed. Mr. F. says clearly in his first let- 
ter (a better need not be required) what a 
fund ought to be, and that he cannot say 
much in favour of ours! 

The fundamental laws of the institution 
have been frequently altered and infringed, 
and the benefits reduced, while the sub- 
scriptions are constantly on tl. increase. 
No person is certain what he, his family, or 
the poor orphans may be entitled ic, the 
next year, if any thing. For these uncertain- 
ties and vacillations Mr. F. proposes a re- 
medy ; “ That every member’s rights be 
defined and recognized, and a remedy pro- 
vided for the enforcement of those rights.*’ 
One director asserts, that ** the great sup- 
port of the fund is the unmarried ranks.'* 
It was so in 1808, when the fund was first 
■established, and when the army was three- 
fourths unmarried; but now it is widely 
different, as the army is three-fourths mar. 
ried, and each must support his own fa- 
mily, by bis own means. On reference to 
the following statement, it will be per- 
ceived how much he is mistaken. It is 
admitted iho contributions of subscribers 
are not commensurate with the benefits at 
present derived from the fund*'* 

An unmarried ensign proceeding to 
£urope on sick certificate, draws the uii. 
dermentioned sums, as 

Equipment allowance 800 0 0 

Income ditto for three years, 

at ^'44. 3s. Ud. per annum. 1,159 14 9 
Passage-money to India .... 9(i2 8 0 

2,322 6 9 

In this case the amount is equal to thirty- 
three years Indian rate of subscription, in- 
cluding donation, and he probably returns 
to Fngland in five, or at the utmost, ten 
years after his arrival, and there are many 
Mho die, or retire. 

Aa uiHnarrled Keutenaot draws. ..... 1,715 13 3 

Tfius the personal benefits derived are 
aqual to fifteen years and a half Indian 
fata 0f subscription including donation." 


Again, if tliese individuals are married, 
the expense to the funds is doubled, thua^-^- 
A married ensign draws 

Equipment allowance for his 

family 500 0 If 

Income for ditto 1,8U6 4 U 

Which, added to the former 

account of 2,322 G 9 

4,108 10 9 

which exceeds the whole of the conirihu- 
tions he makes for tliiriy-nine years, ex- 
clusive in both cases of interest. 

A married lieutoianl draws 3,495 8 3 

which exceeds tw'enty years and a half 
contributions. 

A case has just occurred, which still 
further strikingly illustrates the preceding 
statements — a married captain, on the stan 
for fifteen years draws 
PassaffC money for himself, 1,512 0 0 
Emiipment allowance .... 400 0 u 
Do. do. for his family 2tMt 0 0 
Do. do. for 5 children 500 0 0 
Incoinefor3yenrs, at£‘15..1,279 11 0 
Passage-money to India .. 12 0 

4,906 7 9 

being about 1,000 rupees more than lie has 

altogether contributed to the fund, mar. 
ridge donation included, though a sub- 
scriber since 1809; in the event of his 
d€*atli 

The widow will be entitled 

to, per annum 1,19710 G 

And his 0 children 1,197 10 G 

2,395 5 0 

to which must be added the ividow*s and 

childrens* passage money to England, 
should they happen to be in Inda, ** for 
which it will be evident the fund will not 
have received any equivalent > though his 
death should not take place even for a fur- 
ther period of twenty-four years ! Conse- 
quently, these are some of the grand errora 
of the ri**sent rates of doiiaiion, and sub* 
scription of these^ranks ; which should at 
least be doubled in both instances. 1 defy 
any fund to exist on these terms, and tbo 
number of these classes is increasing ra- 
pidly annually. ** Out of 250 officers (ex- 
clusive of colonels) on furlough '* and sick 
on the 31st December last (1832), 210 had 
received pecuniary aid from the fund I 

The fund encourages extravagance, and 
oflTers a premium on matrimony; for if 
a subaltern lias wiforlunaielt/ amassed by 
strict economy 1,000 rupees, or captain, 
1,500, it is immediately deducted from 
their benefits; and more than a half, if 
not three- fourths, of those captains and 
subalterns who have gone home sick, for 
(that is sick w/ten they left their stations) 
some years past, return married, caring 
little how the fund fares, provided their 
expenses are paid. 

It is true, and not more strange than 
true, that one director ** derives the doc- 
trine that subscribers shall only benefit in 
proportion to tbe subset iptions they may 
have paid^ or that they should be Called 
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upon to pay iu that proportion.** Then 
how i« this enormous expenditure to be 
met? Why thus: 

The last account-current funilshed states 
Pisbursements in 1832, 4,82,266 2 8 
llcceipts in do., iiiclu- 

aive of donation .... 4,49,905 0 0 

Excess o£ disbursements 42,361 2 8 

which, ill a progressive ratio, will, in 

a few years, consume the present 

capital of ...23,81,058 0 0 

and all our wives and children become 
be^rgars 1 

Aj'ain ; in a minute of another direc- 
tor, dated 22d July 1833, it is proposed, 
** to increase the subscriptions of married 
subscribers, to two days* garrison-infantry 
pay, as the interest of a married subscriber 
is for the benefit of two persons, himself 
and wife. It would require some inge- 
nuity to prove, in what instance a married 
subscriber, of the rank of a field officer, 
benefits personally by the fund in the re- 
motest degree.*' And, in a minute of dis. 
sent, on Capt. L.’s proposition. ** it is ac- 
knowledged by all, that the rates of sub- 
scription paid by the higher grades in the 
Military Fund, are ahoue their just pro- 
portions.** Still the interests of their wi- 
dows arc always sacrificed on every failure 
of the fund, by their benefits alone being 
reduced : (vide Art. 26, sec. vii.) The 
field officer has his family only to benefit, 
but the lower grades have a ivoofidd inte- 
rest, themselves and families, and should 
jNiy accordingly. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
separate the funds of those who have a ;icr- 
sonal benefit, from those who may become 
annuitants. A widower is made to pay 
equal to a married man, when the gross 
injustice is self-evident, and is compelled 
to pay a second donation us btichelor, should 
he marry. 

A strange anomaly exists by the rejec- 
tion of Capt. L.’s propositions, and pro- 
duces the greatest inconsistency ; for girls 
born prior to October 1822, and whose 
parents have not paid their donation 282 ru- 
pees; and those born since that period, 
and f^or whom the donation has been paid, 
benefit alike (vide Reg. Table £. No. S) ; 
those born prior ** to that period are en- 
titled to the same privilege without pay- 
ment of donation." The same injustice 
exists with regard to marriages, which 
have occurred prior and since that date ; 
although one has paid douhle donation, and 
the other has not, still their benefits are 
equal ! 

A rupee is paid for each child in this 
country, for which no more than Is. 9d, 
can be procured in the market ; and in 
Bngland, where a subscriber has not one- 
fourth of his Indian pay, the sum of 2-3 
shillings is paid. On the same principle, 
one wise man of the East proposes, those 
in England pay Indian rates," in oppo- 
sition to a fuadamentai rule of the fund ! 


In 1830 or 1831, from the supposed flou'* 
rishing state of the fund, it was proposed 
by the directors, to build bungalows at the 
Neilgberries, to the tune of half a lac of 
rupees, wlicn, only ihe year after, there 
was a minus of nearly half a lac of rupees, 
in the receipts of that year. A lucky es- 
cape ! 

A colonel’s maximum is fixed at 30,7 12|, 
to produce (I presume) an annuity to his 
widow of jh'235 18— whereas 23,600 (at 
2s, the rupee) or thereabouts, will produce 
it ; and a Lieut. Colonel’s is fixed at 
16,712^ for an annuity of jf20S 15, which 
will not produce it by 3,378 rupees. The 
same errors exist fur all the lower grades. 
Subscribers pay only 875 rupees for jflOO, 
which is productive of great loss to the fund: 
when between j£^30,000 and j£^40,000 are 
annually paid in England. Tlie maximum 
is seldom paid, and is not sufficient (ex- 
cept the colonels*, which is more) to pur- 
chase the annuities, of the several ranks, 
and the minimum is a mere bubble, which 
will not purchase oiie.fourth of the an- 
nuities of tlie three lower grades ; and it 
should purchase at least one-half, laying 
aside altogether those of the children. 
Half the annuity also of each child should 
be paid. The minimum even has not been 
paid by many, prior to October 1822. 

A Lt. Col.’8 minimum is 7.262A to produce the , d 
half of £298 15 0 I 3 

A Minor’s. do.... 5.687 do- 181 11 3 I g 

A Captain's . . do. . . . 3,5(N> do. 136 17 6 ^ « 

A Lieutenant’s do.... 2,l(i0 do. 192 3 91 S 

An Ensign’s .. do.... l,662i do. 81 15 9 J ^ 

The fault nppears to he, that on pay* 
ment or a sum which is insufficient to 
purchase one-fourth of the annuity, they 
pay a full share of annuity ; thus making 
the fund pay tliree- fourths, without having 
the means. 

These, and many other errors and in- 
justices vxifft from the present rules, and 
the present inode of voting, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of carrying any pro- 
position w'hich militates in any degree 
against the present interests of the sub- 
scriber : although the destruction of the 
fund must inevitably follow, and the mi- 
sery of their numerous families totally de- 
pendent on it for support. Otherwise the 
2d and 1 1th propositions of the 28th June 
183.3 would have been carried. 

1 therefore submit, that the subscribers 
of each regiment immediately propose the 
adoption of Lieut. Col. Napier’s proposi- 
tion for informations and as some time 
will elapse ere Mr. F.*s suggestions can be 
received, that such rules be forthwith pro- 
posed on the basis of Mr. F.’s first letter, 
as the necessity of the case imperiously 
calls for. 

A StTBSCRIBEX, OB No. 


EXLCUTION OF PVKROW. 

All aounyuious correspondent of die 
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Madras Gazette gives an account of tlic 
execution of P^krow, the rehcl cliief of 
Kimedy. He was inarched from Cassim 
Cottali by a detachment of the lOtli N.I., 
on the 14th September, to Pycrow.pett. 
The police reported that no person could 
be procured to hang him, as no one would 
act as hangman to a Rachumr, The ofIi» 
cer commanding the detachment ordered a 
bearer to act on the occasion. On the 
night previous to the execution, he was vi- 
sited by his niece (a child), whom he gave 
in charge to the officer to send her home 
to his sister. He slept soundly. In the 
morning he expressed a wish to bathe, that 
he might die in peace with all men. He 
then walked firmly up to the officer com- 
manding the detachment, and said he was 
ready, and that he hoped he would have 
compassion on his sister and her family. 
He was shown up the scaffold, and, accord- 
ing to his previous request, put the tope 
round his own neck, and bound his eyes by 
orders. 'When the scaffold w'as withdrawn, 
he fell to the ground. He arose, his hands 
bound, looked at the officer commanding, 
and walked to the dooley. The officer sent 
for a tent-rope, and Pycrow was suffering 
the suspense and agonies of death ten mi- 
nutes. During the time the rope was 
stretched, the neck black and discoloured 
by the rope, he w*as lifted on the scaffold a 
second time, when a' few minutes put an 
end to him. After the body had hung 
half an hour, it was cut down, and hung 
in a cage from the river’s side. 

ASSASSINATION AT ALIPKK. 

A writer from Quilon, under the desig- 
nation of ** A Voice from Malabar,’* who 
has been convicted of many mis-statements, 
lias communicated to the Madras Gtizelle 
an account of a strange and sanguinary 
afiair at Aiipce. He states tliat Asthoo 
Khan, a I’atani, ** an intelligent man,” 
having been aggrieved by Dosiin Sett, a 
Cutch merchant, and failing to obtain 

justice and redress” in the courts of 
Travancore, ** Dosun the rich having in- 
fluence and friends amongst those who rule 
Travancore,” sent his family to Dosun’s 
house to solicit mercy ;” that Dosun 
turned a deaf car to their solicitations, the 
prayers of Asthoo Khan’s family being met 
with insult at Dosun’s door ; that, fired at 
this, Asthoo Khan and his family deter- 
mined upon revenge ; that the Khan 
found Dosun offering his evening prayers 
at the Aiipce beach, mortally w'ounded 
him, and then delivered himself up, with 
the bloody dagger, to the cutwal ; that the 
family of Asthoo Khan, armed, obtained 
admission to Dosun’s house as suppliants, 
and wounded the mother, wife, and head- 
clerk of Dosun ; whilst Dosun’s son mur- 
dered the wife and daughte rof Asthoo 
Khan, and mangled their corpses ! 


TANJORK RESIUENCT. 

It is understood that the removal of 
Capt. Douglas from the Tanjore Residen- 
cy was promoted by liis having written an 
iniLMiiperntc letter to Gen. Dalrymple, the 
officir coiiimaiiding the southern division, 
W'hich was handed up to Government. 
Public authority must be supported ; but 
there is net a single individual to the south 
lliat dues not extremely regret the mea- 
sure, and all think that censure would 
have answered every useful purpose. 
Capt. D. wrote, it. is concluded, in his ca- 
pacity of resident ; for, as a military man, 
he would have been liable to trial by court 
martial. — Mad, Gaz. O.’l. 29. 


dutrl^ Utnlita. 

.Tava papers to the Gth December con- 
tain several commercial regulations. Tlic 
duty on manufactured tobacco, in foreign 
ships, is to be 20 florins per pecul. Ail 
productions of the Indian archi|)rlago, 
which, if imported under the Nether- 
lands flag, or others on the same looting 
with it, are free from duty, shall, if im- 
ported under the British flag, pay six per 
cent., except when a fixed duty is im- 
posed on some articles. The exemjition 
from duty, granted by the royal resolu- 
tion of Dec. 2.3, 1832, to Danish, Ame- 
rican, and other ships, in the importation 
of the produce of the manufactures of the 
Netherlands into the Indian possessions, 
which ceased with the circumstances that 
caused it, is expressly revoked. 


^raata. 

The city of Mocha was carried at the 
point of the bayonet on the 2()tli of Ja- 
nuary, by the Egyptian forces under Ach- 
met Pasha. TJie whole of Arabia now 
obeys the authority of Mehcmet Alii. 

From Alexandria, it is stated that, on 
the 14*111 of February, the English con- 
sul-general at Cairo received news of the 
arrival at Suez of an English steamer (the 
Hugh Lindsai/) from Bombay, in thirty- 
one days. This vessel brought the iniel- 
ligence of the capture of the tow'ns of 
Hodeida and Mocha by the Egyptian 
troops. The isle of Socotra was occupied 
by English troops, and stores, containing 
everything necessary for the steam navi- 
gation between India and Suez, bad been 
established there by the East- India Com- 
pany. 


The documents connected with the 
late dispute betw'een the British superin- 
tendent and the local authorities at Can- 
ton are so voluminous, and so full of rci- 
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terationa, that to insert them in full 
would absorb many pages. We shall, 
therefore, record them in the form of an 
epitome, carefully made in chronological 
order. 

The answer of Chung, the boppo, to 
the address of Messrs. Whiteman and Co. 
and other British merchants, dated 7th 
•September (referred to last vol., p. 203) 
contains the following characteristic pas- 
siiges : — 

** Further, considering that, as it was 
the first time the said barbarian eye had 
come to tlje central, flowery nation, he 
was ignorant of the principles of dignity, 
the Governor again deputed high civil and 
military officers to go to the barbarian 
factories, to explain fully the regulations 
established at successive periods by me- 
morial (to the emperor) ; thus opening 
the way and guiding him, again and a 
third time. Afterwards, the hong mer- 
chants, on account of the barbarian e^'e, 
T^ord Napier, not obeying tlie orders en- 
joined, rerpipstcd that a stop should he 
put to the said nation's trade. It would 
have been proper to have closed the ships* 
holds Immediately. But it was consider- 
ed that tlic said nation's king had hitherto 
been reverently obedient, and that the 
said barbarian merchants have come from 
far, passing over many seas, and sailing for 
several times ten thousand miles, in de- 
fiance of dangers, to come hero, so that it 
would be inexpedient, because of one 
man, Lord Napier's, perverse disobe- 
dience, to overwhelm all the said mer- 
chants with grief. (The government) 
lowered itself to the barbarian dispositions. 
Most perfect and well arranged (was its 
conduct). Not as Lord Napier's— obsti- 
nate, unyielding, wilful, irregularly ho- 
nouring and magnifying himself; both full 
of objections with respect to the mercan- 
tile guests, so as to be impracticable, and 
also, it may be apprehended, productive of 
consequences to tlie commercial affairs of 
the said barbarian merchants. At that time, 
the governor and fooyuen, with me, the 
hoppo, consulted, and resolved from the 
twelfth day of the seventh moon to issue 
a prohibition stopping the trade, as is on 
record- Now the said barbarian inercliants 
have made a petition, requesting and 
earnestly soliciting the favour of continu- 
ing the trade as usual. It was because 
Lord Napier did not obey the laws and 
statutes of the celestial empire, but pre- 
sumed to squat himself down in the bar- 
barian factories ; therefore a stop was put 
to the said nation's trade. It is commanded 
that the orders be immediately enjoined 
on Lord Napier, that on the same day he 
requests a passport and retire to dwell in 
the barbarian factory at Macao, if be 
wish to come to Canton to manage the 
trade of the barbarian merchants, let him 
according to old regulations, make a peti- 


tion though the hong merchants to the 
governor and fooyuen, and to me, the 
hoppo. that we may here ground whereon 
to forward a conjoint memorial, request- 
ing the mandate of the great emperor to 
be obeyed and acted on — report being at 
the same time made (that it has been 
obeyed).** 

The following passages (besides those 
noticed in last vol. p. ^3) occur in the 
reply of Governor Loo to Lord Napier's 
observations on bis edict of Sept. 2d 

In the 10th year of Taou-kwnng, the 
said hong merchants having reported that 
rbe English company w'ould, after the 
1.3th year of Taou-kwang, be dissolved 
and ended, that the merchants of the said 
nation would trade for themselves, and 
that they feared affairs would be under no 
general control, the then Governor, Le, 
commanded them to enjoin orders on the 
said nation's merchanth to send a letter 
home, that, if the company was ended 
and dispersed, a chief {taepan) should 
still he appointed to come to Canton, to 
manage ulfairs. The books of records are 
still existing : there is no word of a 
superintendent. The said barbarian eye. 
Lord Napier, styles himself superin- 
tendent come to Canton. Whether a 
superintendent should be appointed over 
the said nation's barbarian merchants, or 
not, it is in itself needless to inquire 
about minutely; but we ('liincse will still 
manage through the medium of mer- 
chants ; there can he no alteration made 
for officers to manage. Besides, the 
business is one newly commencing ; it is 
incumbent to present a memorial, re- 
questing the mandate of the great emperor 
to l>e obeyed and acted on. The said 
barbarian eye, Lord Napier, brought not 
any written communication from the said 
nation's king. Suddenly ho came ; I, the 
governor, knew not what man he was ; 
knew not what business he was to trans- 
act. I sent the said merchants to inquire 
and investigate, and to require him to 
inform them of the causes of his coming, 
and what was the nature of the business 
he was to perform, to afford grounds for 
a full memorial. In what was this not 
accordant with reason ? Even though 
the said barbarian eye were indeed an 
officer, why should he communicate to 
the merchant of the central, flowery 
(nation) not a word ! If unwilling to 
converse with the said merchants, still 
what should prevent him from command- 
ing the said nation's private merchants to 
revolve the matter with them, and inform 
them fully ? But on four successive occa- 
sions, when they enquired and investi- 
gated. he remained as though be heard 
not, determined in the wish to have 
official correspondence and letters to and 
fro with all the public offices of the inner 
land. The said nation and this inner 
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land have herctorore had no interclmnge 
of official communications and letters. 
Nor in the celestial empire is there this 
rule. Ilow could T, the governor, in 
opposition to rule, permit it ? 

“ The said barbarian eye has not learn- 
ed to arouse from his previous errors, hut 
has further called to him many persons, 
brinf^ing in boats, military weapons, which 
have been ipoved into the barbarian fac- 
tory ; a great opposition towards the laws 
and prohibitions ! Into the important 
territory of the provincial city how can 
outside barbarians presume to bring 
military weapons, causing alarm to the 
inhabitants ! I, therefore, commanded 
the fort, named Lee-tih, that should any 
sampan boats proceed towards the city, 
they should be stopped and authoritatively 
informed that if the said barbarian vessels 
perversely opposed and disobeyed, the 
military would, of course, Are off the 
guns, which would be but what their 
offence brought on them. Yet several 
times, when barbarian merchants were 
stopped, they were at once sent back to 
the place whence they came, without 
being brought to investigation or punish- 
ment. Thus it may be seen, that I, tiie 
governor, have not tyrannically treated 
the outside barbarians. Even with regard 
to the said barbarian eye, when, instance 
upon instance, he has presumed on force 
and power, what difficulty would tlicre 
be in my meeting him with military 
terrors ! But 1 cannot bear forcibly to 
drive him out. The celestial empire 
cherishes those from afar virtuously. 
What it values is tlie subjection of men 
by reason : it esteems not awing them by 
force. The said barbarian eye has now 
again opposed the laws in commanding the 
ships of war to push forward into the 
inner river, and in allowing the barbarian 
forces to ffre guns, attacking and wound- 
ing our soldiers, and alarming our resident 
people. This is still more out of tlie 
bounds of reason, and renders it still 
more unintelligible what it is he wishes 
to do.” 

On the 10th September, the Parsee 
merchants addressed Lord Napier on the 
subject of the extreme difficulties in which 
they were involved by the position of affairs 
between bis lordship and the Chinese 
government. They say, In common 
wi^ all British subjects we hailed your 
lordship's arrival here with joy, and look- 
ed for the happiest result to the trade and 
well being of foreigners in China ; we did 
not expect that the change in trade could 
be brought about without some difficulty ; 
and were prepared to postpone our indivi- 
dual interests to the general good ; we 
viewed the first order of the stoppage of 
the British trade as one of the customary 
miBBSures of the Chinese government in 
•ufA cases, and thought it would soon 


yield to your lordship's measures. We 
can, however, no longer conceal from 
ourselves, that the affair has assumed an 
an Rr)pcnrancc which does not hold forth 
promise of early adjustment, and we there- 
fore respectfully lay before your lordship 
this our memorial, and point to your lord- 
ship the dreadful consequences which 
must result to our constituents, whose 
interests we are not authorized to commit 
by any act of our own, and whose com- 
mercial existence may perhaps depend 
upon the consequences which must ensue 
to them if the present stoppage of the 
trade be not speedily removed. We are 
convinced your lordship is acting for the 
best ; but we cannot sit down quietly and 
see certain ruin coming both to ourselves 
and to others who have entrusted their 
property to our care ; we therefore be- 
seech your lordship to devise some mea- 
sures for relieving us from this most 
perilous situation, and avert the ruin, 
which we are sure it cannot be your lord- 
ship's wish nor his majesty's benevolent 
intention should be entailed on us.** 

They add, in another letter 
** We consider it our duty to inform 
your lordship, that we met the hong mer- 
chants this day, at the Consoo-housc, by 
their invitation ; and were informed by 
Howqua, the senior hong merchant, that 
he had used every exertion in his power 
to bring about an amicable adjustment of 
the existing difficulties, but in vain. The 
viceroy has notified to him, that he is 
resolved to stop all commercial intercourse 
till your lordship has left Canton and the 
frigates been ordered away. The hong 
merchants represented the case as preg- 
nant with danger to property and even to 
life, from causes over wliich they have no 
control ; and recognizing us as peaceable 
merchants, have recommended our leaving 
Canton offering us chops.’* 

Lord Napier’s answer was as follows 
Gentlemen ; I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, and beg to ac- 
qiiaint you, that whatever you were told 
at the Consoo-house by Howqua and the 
other hong merchants — that the whole is 
false. I may say that I believe you are 
indebted to Howqua himself for the stop- 
page of the trade. When they presume 
to tell you that 'even your lives are in 
danger, they are only endeavouring to 
operate on your fears ; you are British 
subjects, and entitled to the same protec- 
tion as Englishmen themselves ; if you 
take my advice, 3rou will remain where 
you are, and if a few days do not put an 
end to this unnatural state of affairs, let 
the blame j*est on the head of the guilty.'* 
On the 1 1th October, Mr. Colledge, the 
surgeon to the superintendants, notified 
to Howqua and Mowqua, the bong merr 
chants, the death of Lord Napier, re- 
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questing: them to cause the sad event to 
be made known to the viceroy. 

The following unswer was received ; — 

“ A respectful reply. — We have received 
your hon. letter, stating that the ortirer 
of your hon. nation expired,* in conse- 
quence of illness, on the 19th day of the 
’8th .moon; and intrusting us to announce 
it‘ to his Excellency the Governor. We 
liave reported it on your behalf. 

“ For this purpose we reply, and pre- 
sent our compliments.’* 

“ Woo- S hauu- Yung (Howqua). 
“ Loo- W an- Kin (Mowoua).** 

“ To Mr. Col ledge. 

“9th moon, JSth day,** (October 20). 

The following edict was issued by the 
viceroy to the hong merchants, in conse- 
quence of the above communication, dated 
19tli October; 

“ In the trade of the English barbarians 
to Canton, the responsibility of transact- 
ing all public uifairs has hitherto rested on 
the said nation’s tacpmi. This year the 
company has been terminated and dis- 
pelled, and without any other appoint- 
ment being made of a taepan^ a barbarian 
eye (Lord Napier) came to Canton, saying 
that he came for the purpose of examining 
into the affairs of trade. I, the governor, 
commanded the merchants to inquire and 
invcbtigate. Tlie said barbarian eye did 
not obey the old regulations, but was 
throughout perversely obstinate. Now, 
the as.sistant Foo magistrate at Macao has 
reported that Lord Napier lias, at Macao, 
expired in consequence of illness. Forail 
affairs of trade it is reqiii.<;itc and necessary 
to choose a yiersoii us head and director, 
that there may be some one to sustain the 
responsihilily. The merchants have al- 
ready been before commanded to examine 
and deliberate, but hsve not yet made any 
report in answer. Uniting the circiim- 
btances, this older is issued. When the 
order reaches tiic said Jiung inercliunts, let 
them imnieiliately obey, and act accord- 
ingly; and instantly make known to all 
the separate mcrchant.s of the said nation, 
that they are in a general body to examine 
and deliberate what person ought to be 
made the head for directing the said na- 
tion's trade, and forthwith to report in an- 
swer. Thereafter, the re.spoiisibility of 
conducting ymblic affairs ‘diall rest on the 
barbarian inerchuiit who becomes head 
and director. 

“At the same time, cause the said bar- 
barian merchants immediately to send a 
letter borne to their country, culling for 
.another taepan to come to Canton, to 
direct and manage. In the celestial cm- 

* The Chinese express the dcuease of Individuals 
by different tcmis, appropriate to their respective 
ranks. The wurd appropriate for speaking of the 
demise of a nobleman, which was used in the 
translation of Mr. Cnlledge'a letter. Is here ex- 
changed for a term that denotes the death of any 
one, of the lowest degree of rank, or of n y rank 
at all. 
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pire, responsibility in the management of 
commercial affairs, &c. is laid upon the 
hong merchants. It is requisite that the 
said nation should also select a commer. 
cial man acquainted with affairs to come 
hither. It is unnecessary again to appoint 
a barbarian eye or superintendent, thereby 
causing hindrances and impediments.” 

The subioitied is a reply from the gover- 
nor to a report made by the hong mer- 
cliants, dated October 20 : 

“ On examination, it appears that, with 
regard ro the trade of tlie English barba- 
rians at Canton, in all public affairs, 1, the 
governor, with the superintendent of cus- 
toms at Canton, have always made the 
senior merchunts responsible for enjoining 
orders on the taejian, for him to act. Now 
the company has terminated and is dis- 
solved, and the said nation's barbarian 
merchants eorne hither to trade, each for 
liimself. I f some other taepan be not ap- 
pointed, all affairs will become scattered, 
out of order, and without arrangement. 
Just as is the ease with the barbarian ships 
now anchored in the offing of Motaou 
(Tiingkoo), which neither come up to 
Whampoa to trade, nor yet get under 
weigh. And the snid nation’s sarnyian 
vessels presume of themselves to sail in 
and out. not submitting to examination ; 
and, when ordered to inquire and investi- 
pite, the hong merchants make excuses of 
ignorance. What state of things i.s this? 

“ With respect to the barbarian mer- 
chants, whether they have or have not a 
directing head, is in itself a point that 
needs no great inquiry into. But wc of 
the central flowery (or civilized) nation, 
in all matters of the outside barbarians 
that relate to ynihlic affairs, always make 
the said senior merchants alone responsi- 
ble. If the said met chants have any mat- 
ter of a public nature, on what )>crson, 
then, shall they enjoin orders to act ? Or 
shall they go to the extent of quietly leaving 
the matter disregarded ? 

“ Wlien I, the governor, commanded 
to decide rcs])ccting a person to he a di- 
recting head, it was with consideration for 
the said senior merchants’ transaction of 
public affairs ; it was not at all in regard to 
the harhariuns buying and selling. What 
the said inercliunts have reported is wholly 
w'ith respect to the bartering of goods. 
There is no regard shown as to public af- 
fair.s. This i^ indeed a great misunder- 
standing. Lot them again consult and 
deliberate witli their whole minds, and re* 
port in answer, and at the same time Jet 
^'them act in obedience to the other order, 
and make known to the said nation's se- 
parate merchants that they are imme- 
diately witJi haste to send a letter home to 
their country, calling for the renewed ap- 
pointment of a commercial man, acquaint- 
ed with affairs, to come to Canton and 
sustain the duties of taepan, to direct buy- 

(U) 
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inf? and selling, and to restrain and con- 
trol all the mei^ants. Specially, do not 
again cause a barbarian eye to come hither 
to control affairs, thereby occasioning, as 
Lord Napier did, the creation of distur- 
bances, in vain. All nations trading at 
C&nton do so in consequence of the good 
lavour of the celestial empire towards men 
from afar. It is altogether necessary that 
they should obey and act according to tlie 
old rules ; then may there be mutual tran- 
quillity.** 

The firstact of official interference called 
for from the late Lord Napier, arose from 
an assault committed by Mr. James limes 
upon Mr. John C> Whiteman, growing out 
of the affair between the former gentleman 
and Mr. Daniell, related in vol. xv. 

In a notice circulated by his Lordship, 
drawn up in a sort of legal phraseology, but 
whimsically verbose, the following details 
of the assault are given : — 

It would appear that Mr. Whiteman 
having refused to receive a letter from Mr. 
Matheson, the friend of Mr. Innes, with 
reference to a statement published in a 
Bombay paper, concerning the affair be* 
tween Mr. Daniell and Mr. Innes, declared 
to be untrue, and injurious to his charac- 
ter, by Mr. Innes, — the latter, considering 
himself insulted thereby, required Mr. 
Whiteman to appoint a friend to arrange 
with Mr. Matheson a meeting between 
them. This being declined, Mr. Innes 
entered Mr. Whiteman's house, and struck 
him twice with a stick or rattan whilst he 
was sitting in his chair, in presence of five 
gentlemen, using violent language, at the 
same time threatening to repeat the same 
daily till Mr. W. met him. Lord Napier 
declares in the notice, that no part of Mr. 
Whiteman's conduct liad afforded Mr. 
Innes just grounds for bis violent measure ; 
that the refusal of Mr. W. to receive Mr. 
I.*s letter was such as he might have ex- 
pected ; and his Lordship announces his 
readiness, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions for constituting the Criminal Court 
had not been received, to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of carrying into 
effect all measures necessary for maintain- 
ing the public peace. 

The Register states that, on the hong 
merchants applying for Lord Napier’s chop 
for proceeding to Macao, they were com- 
pelled by the viceroy and his council to 
sign a bond that neither his Lordship, nor 
any of his Britannic Majesty's ships, shall 
again molest the Canton government. 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
Nov. 20, 1834» : — A Mr. G. is sent on 
here by the Bengal government to get tea- 
■eeds, tea-plants, and Chinese to grow 
them. I have got him 120 very fine 
fdlMtSi pekoe, bohea, and hyson, to begin 
with. He went up the coast in a fist 


vessel, the Fairy ^ a little east of the port 
of Amoy, where a deep bay goes well into 
the bottom of the Ancoi hills. Embarked 
in a long boat, with Mr. Gutzlaff, a Ger- 
man missionary, an officer from the Fairy ^ 
and a Chinese guide, they landed, marched 
two days* journey inland, was (as long as 
his dollars lasted; carried in sedan chairs, 
got tlie seed of Ancoi tea, and saw the 
treatment of the plant ; came back, most 
kindly used, and nearly made the fortune 
of his Chinese guide by allowing himself 
to be shown as a show for six cash each 
visitor.'* 

The following is copy of a petition from 
the British merchants of Canton to the 
King : 

To the King's most Excellent Majesty 
in Council. 

The Petition of the undermentioned 
British Subjects at Canton : 

Humbly she weth, 

“ That we are induced, by the 
extraordinary position in which we feel 
ourselves placed, in relation to the Chinese 
government, to petition your Majesty in 
Council, to take such measures as may l>e 
adapted alike to maintain the honour of 
our country, and the advantages which a 
safe and uninterrupted commerce with 
China is calculated to yield to the revenues 
of Great Britain, and to the important 
classes interested in its arts and sciences. 

“ We beg humbly to represent, that at 
the present moment the Commissioners, 
appointed by your Majesty to superintend 
the affairs of British subjects trading at 
Canton, are not acknowledged by the con- 
stituted authorities of this country, and 
that they are not permitted to reside 
within the limits to W'hich their jurisdic- 
tion is by their commission strictly con- 
fined ; while they are forbidden by their 
instructions to appeal to the imperial go- 
vernment at Pekin, and are perfectly 
powerless to resent the indignities offered 
to the late Chief Superintendent, or to 
compel reparation for the injuries done to 
your Majesty's subjects by the late unpro- 
voked stoppage of their trade. 

** Your petitioners arc well persuaded, 
that the powers vested in your Majesty's 
Commissioners were thus restricted witli 
the express object of avoiding, as fiir as 
possible, all occasion of collision with the 
Chinese authorities, while it was hoped 
that, by maintaining a direct intercourse 
with the principal officers of government, 
instead of indirectly communicating 
through the hong merchants, a sure way 
would be opened for the improvement of 
the present very objectionable footing on 
which foreign merchants stand in this 
country, and for security against the many 
wrongs and inconveniences which they 
have liad to suffer in the pursuit of their 
commercial avocations. 
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** Your petitionerR, however, beg leave 
most earnestly to submit to your Majesty 
in Council their thorough conviction, 
founded on the invariable tenor of the 
whole history of foreign intercourse with 
China, as well as of its policy on occasions 
.of internal commotion down to the present 
. moment, that the most unsafe of all courses 
that can-'be followed, in treating with the 
Chinese government, or any of its func- 
tionaries, is that of quiet submission to 
insult, or such unresisting endurance of 
contemptuous or wrongful treatment as 
may compromise the honour, or bring 
into question the power, of our country. 
— We cannot, therefore, but deeply de- 
plore that such authority to negociate, and 
such force to ]>rotcct from insult, as the 
occasion demands, were not entrusted to 
your Majesty's Commissioners, confident 
as we are, without a shadow of doubt, that 
had the requisite powers properly siis* 
tained by an armed force been possessed 
by your Majesty's late first Commissioner, 
the lamented Lord Napier, we should not 
now have to deplore the degraded and in- 
secure position in which we are placed, in 
consequence of the representative of our 
Sovereign having been compelled to retire 
from Canton, without having authority to 
offer any remonstrance to the supreme 
government, or to make a demonstration 
of a resolution to obtain reparation at once 
for the insults wantonly heaped upon him 
by the local authorities. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that your Majesty will be pleased to 
grant powers plenipotentiary to such per- 
son of suitable rank, discretion, and di- 
plomatic experience, as your Majesty, in 
your wisdom, may think fit and proper to 
be entrusted with such authority ; and 
your petitioners would suggest, that he 
be directed to proceed to a convenient 
station on the east coast of China, as near 
to the capital of the country as may be 
found most expedient, in one of your Ma- 
jesty's ships of the line, attended by a suf- 
ficient maritime force, which we are of 
oi>iTiion need not consist of more than two 
frigates, and three or four armed vessels 
of light craft, together with a steam ves- 
sel, all fully manned ; that he may, pre- 
viously to landing, require, in the first in- 
stance, in the name of your Majesty, repa- 
paratioii for the insults uflTered by the 
governor of Kwantung and Kwangse, in 
his edicts published on the occasion of 
Lord Napier's arrival at Canton, and the 
subsequent humiliating conduct pursued 
towards his lordship, to which the aggra- 
vation of Ids illness and death may be 
attributed; as well as for the arrogant 
and degrading language used towards your 
Majesty and the country, in edicts ema- 
nating from the local authorities, wherein 
your Majesty was represented as the * re- 
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verently submissive* tributary of the em- 
peror of China, and your Majesty's sub- 
jects as profligate barbarians ; and that 
they be retracted, and never again em- 
ployed by Chinese functionaries ; that be 
may also demand reparation for the insult 
ofifered to your Majesty’s flag, by firing on 
your Majesty’s ships of war from the forts 
at the Bogue; and that remuneration 
shall be made to your Majesty for the 
losses they have sustained by the deten- 
tion of their ships during the stoppage of 
their trade. After these preliminaries 
shall liave been conceded (as your peti- 
tioners have no doubt they will be), and 
not till then, your petitioners humbly sug- 
gest, that it will be expedient fur your Ma- 
jesty's plenipotentiary to propose the ap- 
pointment of commissioners on the part 
of the Chinese government, to adjust with 
him on shore such measures as may be 
deemed most eflcctuul for tlic prevention 
of future occasion of comi)laiiit and mis- 
understanding, and for the promotion and 
extension of the trade generally, to the 
mutual advantage of both countries. Your 
petitioners believe that if these matters 
shall be fairly represented, so as to do 
away with all reasonable objection, and 
the favourable inclination of the Chinese 
commissioners be gained, there will be 
found little inclination on the part of the 
supreme government to withhold its 
assent, and every desirable object will 
thus have been attained. 

** Your petitioners would humbly en- 
treat your Majesty's favourable view of 
these suggestions, in the confidence that 
they may he acted upon, not only with 
every prospect of success, but without the 
slightest danger to the existing commer- 
cial intercourse, inasmuch as even, with 
a force not exceeding that which we 
have proposed should be placed at the dis- 
posal of your Majesty's plenipotentiary, 
there would be no difficulty, should pro- 
ceedings of a compulsory nature be re- 
quired, in putting a stop to the greater 
part of the external and internal commerce 
of the Chinese empire ; in intercepting its 
revenues in their progress to the capital, 
and ill taking possession of all the armed 
vessels of the country, such measures 
would not only be sufficient to evince both 
the pow'er and spirit of Great Britain to 
resent insult, but would enable your Ma- 
jesty's plenipotentiary to secure indemnity 
for any injury that might, in the first in- 
stance, be offered to the persons or pro- 
perty of your Majesty’s subjects, and 
speedily induce the Chinese government 
to submit to just and reasonable terms. 
We are, at the same time, confident, that 
a resort even to such measures as these, 
so far from being likely to lead to more 
serious war&re, an issue which both our 
interests and inclinations prompt us to 
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deprecate, would, in fact, be the EurcBt 
course for avoiding the danger of such 
collision. 

“ Your petitioners beg to submit, that 
the mere restoration of the liberty, once 
possessed, of trading to Amoy, Niiigpo, 
and Chusnn, would be followed by the 
most beneficial conse(|ueiices, not merely 
in the more extended field thereby opened 
for cotninereiul eiitcrprizc, but in the 
rivalry vvhieli .would, as furincily, be ex- 
cited in the officers ofgovernuientat these 
several ports to attract tin; resort of 
foreign merchants, and thus extend their 
own opportunities of acquiring emoluments 
from the trade. 

•* With respect, however, to this point, 
or any other of commercial interest that 
it would be cxjiedient to make the sub- 
ject of negociation. your petitioners would 
humbly suggest that your Majesty’s mi- 
nister in China should be instructed to 
put himself in rommuiiicatioTi with the 
merchants of Canton, qualified as they 
must be in a ccitain degree by their expe- 
rience and observation, to point out in 
what respect the benefits that might be 
reaped under a well-regulated system of 
commercial intercourse are curtailed or 
lost in consequence of the restrictions to 
W'hich the trade is at present subjected, 
and the arbitrary and irregular exactions 
to which it is exposed, either directly or 
not less severely because indirectly, 
through the medium of the very limited 
number of mcrcJiants licensed to deal 
with foreigners. As an instance of the 
latter, your petitioners may state the fact, 
that the whole expense of the immense 
preparations lately made by the local 
government to oppose the expected ad- 
vance towards Canton of your Majesty's 
frigates after they had passed the llogiie, 
has been extorted from the hong mer- 
chants, and as but a few of them arc in a 
really solvent state, they have no other 
means of meeting this demand, but by 
combining to tax both the import and ex- 
port trade. 

We w’ould further humbly, but ur- 
gently submit, that, as we cannot but 
trace the disabilities and restrictions under 
which our commerce now labours to a long 
acquiescence in the arrogant assumption 
of superiority over the nionarchs and peo- 
ple of other countries claimed by the em- 
peror of China for himself and his sub- 
jects, we are forced to conclude, that no 
essentially beneficial result can be ex- 
pected to arise out of negociations in 
which such pretensions are not decidedly 
repelled. We most seriously apprehend, 
indeed, that the least concession or waver- 
ing of this point, under present circum- 
stances, could not fail to leave us as much 
as ever subject to a repetition of the inju- 
ries of which we have now to complain. 


“ We would, therefore, humbly beseech 
your Majesty not to be induced, by a pa- 
tenial regard for your subjects trading to 
this remote empire, to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of any future representative of 
your Majesty, as was permitted in the 
case of the embassy of Lord Amherst, to 
swerve in the smallest degree from a 
direct course of calm and dispassionate, 
but determined maintenance of (be true 
rank of your Majesty’s einjiire in the scale 
of nations, well assured as we feel that 
any descent from such just position would 
be attended with worse consequences 
than if past c\cnt8 were to remain un- 
noticed, and we were to be left for the 
future to conduct our concerns with the 
Chinese functionaries each as he best may. 

“It would ill become your Majesty’s 
petitioners to point to any individual as 
more competent than another to under- 
take the office of placing on a secure and 
advantageous footing our commercial re- 
lations with this country. We may, how- 
ever, perhaps, be permitted to suggest the 
inexpediency of assigning such a task to 
any person previously known in China as 
connected with commerce conducted un- 
der the trammels and degradations to 
which it has been hitlierto subjected, or 
to any one, in short, who has bad the 
misfortune, either in a public or private 
capacity, to endure insult or injury from 
Chinese authorities. 

“ Equally inexpedient would it be, as 
appears to your petitioners, to treat with 
any functionary not specially nominated 
by tile imperial cabinet, and not on any 
account with those of Canton, whose con- 
stant course of corrupt and u])pressive 
conduct forms a ))romincnt ground of 
coin])laint ; or to permit any future com- 
missioner to set his foot on the shores of 
China, until ample assurance is alfurded 
of a reception and treatment suitable to 
the dignity of a minister of your IMajesty, 
and to the honour of an empire that 
acknowledges no superior on earth. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, 
&c. &c.” 

Signed by eighty- five. 

(Dent and Co. did not sign.) 

By letters from Mr. Gutzlaff, received 
at Berlin, it appears that a steam-boat 
w'as building in China for the purpose of 
undertaking an expedition into the interior 
of the empire, by ascending one of the 
great rivers, and also exploring the most 
considerable of its tributary streams. 

^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALE& 

Accounts have been received from New 
South Wales to the 17th of October. A 
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very favourable statement had been pub- 
lished of the revenue. It appcai-s, that 
in the quarter ending on the 30th of Seji- 
tember last, there had been an increase in 
the receipts of the colony of upwards of 
^11,000 ui)oii those of the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. The total 
receipts of tl»c quarter ending September 
1834^, wore £5i,97l. id. Ihe prin- 
cipal increase had been in tlie Customs 
department, which had risen from .128,100 
to j 134<,917. In every branch of revenue 
excepting four, a raj)id imjirovemeiit in 
the colonial receipts is observable. The 
weather in the colony had been very wet, 
and it was feared would prove injurious to 
the flocks. The accounts received of the 
prospects of the whaling ves.sela were 
extremely satisfactory, most of the ships 
having had great fortune in catching the 
fish. The bush-rangers appciircd to have 
again become rather active, having com- 
mitted several rohbciies. 

A letter from Sydney states : “ I trust 
tliat when further importations of fcmules 
take place (as the system seems still to he 
encouraged), they will be found of a very 
different character from those that have 
hitherto been thrust upon us. The co- 
lony, particularly Sydney, teems with 
abandoned prostitutes, sent out as if our 
society had not before been sufficient re- 
fined in vilUiny from the unhanged refuse 
of English gaols. Like iinuther Home, 
we arc deriving our origin from lawless 
bandits and promiscuous intercourse, 
though you have taken care, by your late 
ex])ortdtiuns, that ra])e shall not be neces- 
sary to complete the contrast.** 

A meeting has been held at Sydney, on 
the subject of the appropriation of the 
money derived from the crown lands to 
pensions, as droits of the crown, at w'hich 
some strong resolutioihs w'ere passed, to 
the effect tliat the jirocceds were part of 
the public revenue ; that such appropri- 
ation is illegal and unjust, and that it was 
the duty of the colonists to resist it by all 
constitutional ineuiis. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Legislative Council, Sept, 24, 

The lieut. -governor (Col. Arthur) read 
a minute with reference to the estimates 
laid upon the table, for the appropriation 
of tlie ways and means of the colony for 
1835. He stated that he hud not received 
bis Majesty’s commands respecting the 
votes of last session,^ for defraying the 
expense of the civil, judicial, and eccle- 
siastical establishments, and the sugges- 
tions made by the committee, upon the 
apportionment of the general expenditure. 
His excellency then stated the items of 
the estimates, with the reasons for the 
increase of several, observing that) ** The 
expenditure next year will, it is antici- 


pated, exceed the estimate voted for the 
pre‘<ent year by ^10,470, and that for the 
Inst year by ^*2,010; and it may be ob- 
served that this augmentation is not so 
much to be referred to an increase of the 
civil cstablishincnt, except as respects the 
iiew» departments, constituted uinler the 
acts passed last year, u.s to the introduc- 
tion of a greater charge for stores — to the 
proposed erection of new' schools — to the 
additional number of children received in 
the king’s orphan establishment — to the 
liigri price of meat — and to the very con- 
siderable sum set apart to compensate 
w'itnesses, coroners, and medical men, for 
their attendance at the trials, and inqui- 
ries conducted in the respective courts. 
It is proper I should observe to the 
council before concluding, that the of-ti- 
ttiatc lias been considered by a committee, 
who have carefully de1il>crnted upon the 
various items of which it U composed ; 
and who Lave recommended a certain in- 
crease in the salaries of some of the otfi- 
cers of the government, which I should 
have gladly estimated for, hut for the 
reusuns I have stated at the outset of this 
minute.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Set dements hy purchase . — Among the 
results of the present hind rcgii^ 'tioiis, and 
in particular tlic total cessation of grants 
of land, one has arisen w hich is likely to 
occasion no small difficulty to the autho- 
rities both here and at home. Wc allude 
to the recent settlements at Twofold Huy 
and Norfolk Bay, the former by settlers 
from Sydney, and the latter from this 
colony. The pasturage at both these 
places is said to be of the finest descrip- 
tion, and indeed the daily arrivals of 
cattle and excellently w'ell-ciircd beef 
from them at Hobart Town is a con- 
vincing proof of their fertility. The indi- 
viduals who have fixed themselves in these 
parts, being understood to be beyond the 
limits of the territory of New South 
Wales, have, we learn, made certain pur- 
chases or entered into comfiacts with the 
aborigines, after the manner of the great 
Penn, for the quiet posse.ssioii and enjoy- 
ment of their resf)cctivc locations, and the 
question is whether their tenure w'ill not 
be as secure as if purchased of the govern- 
ment. We know' at least that the recent 
purchase by some individuals of the Society 
of Friends of a tract of land at Spencer’s 
Gulf is disapproved of by many of that 
estimable body, who consider that the 
purchase ought in the first instance to 
have been made from tlie natives on the 
spot . — Hobart Town Cour,, Oct. 17. 

Afa/orXor<f.— Major Th os. Daunt Lord 
was put upon his trial in the Supreme 
Court for having, while commandant of 
Maria Island, ** feloniously stolen, or 
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caused to be stolen, and carried away 
from Maria Island/* one iron crane, value 
5s. ; the crane having been a fixture at 
Govern ment-hoiise> consequently govern- 
ment property, and being removed to 
Major Lord’s private residence at Oak 
Hampton. Witnesses on the part of the 
major proved that the iron of which the 
crane was made was his private property ; 
the maker of the crane for Major Lord 
proved that it bad not the broud arrow on 
when he made it, and that the broad 
arrow ^'as an imitation of the government 
mark. Major Lord was acquitted of the 
charge, and also on a second indictment, 
charging him with feloniously stealing a 
lock, value 10s-, the property of the 
crown, from Maria Island. 


£ralanl)f. 

The advices from New Zealand are of 
an unfavourable character. The natives 
were continuing their depredations upon 
the Europeans in the boldest manner. 
At Cloudy Bay, they took every thing 
they fancied, and had threatened to mur- 
der the whole of the white population, 
and divide their property. Tabooca, one 
of the savage chiefs, had come with his 
people to Cloudy Bay, resolved to murder 
the inhabitants ; but when they learnt 
that two ships of war were proceeding to 
New Zealand, to revenge the murder of 
the crew of the Harriet, the chief with- 
drew. Preparations w'ere making for 
abandoning the place. The Europeans 
were well armed, and were resolved to 
offer the utmost resistance, should an 
attack be made before assistance arrived 
from New South Wales. 


IbanUtiiicIi 

Advices from these islands, to the end 
of August, state that the murderers of 
CapL Carter, who two years since had 
been destroyed by two Sandwich Island- 
ers, part of the crew of the cutter, WiU 
Ham Xittky under his command, had at 
length been executed pursuant to their 
sentence. It appears that these men had 
been apprehended and tried soon after 
tlie commission of the crime, and that, 
although they had confessed themselves 
guilty of the murder and piracy, the 
government had not thought fit to exe- 
cute the sentence. In consequence of 
this, his Majesty’s government had di- 
rected the brig of war Challenger to pro- 
ceed to the islands, and demand the in- 
fliction of the punishment, which had the 
desired effect, and they were hanged on 
the 29th of July. The accounts state 
that Capt. Dowesett, while on a voyage 
from the Sandwich Islands to one of the 
Southern islands of the Pacific, in the 
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ship Victoria^ had been cut off, at one of 
the Southern islands, and murdered, to- 
gether with two white men and two 
^ndwich Islanders, by the sanguinary 
natives. Dr. Douglas, a scientific Eng- 
lishman, while on an excursion in the 
mountains of Hawaii, had been killed by 
a wild bull. 

of <Dooii lf)opo. 

The Cape and Graham’s Town pB|)ers 
contain further details of tlie Caffre irnip. 
tion to the end of January. The governor 
hud arrived at Graham’s Town ; and. the 
party under Major Cox (75th rcg.) which 
had been directed to scour a part of the 
Caflre territory, had returned. 'I'his de- 
tachment, having crossed the colonial 
boundary, and attacked Eno’s kraal, 
moved forward to the knial of the chief 
Tyali, the most active and daring of the 
confederate chiefs. They found the place 
abandoned, and contented themselves, 
therefore, with firing the deserted huts, 
and then returned to Graham’s Town. 
Previous to quitting this part of the coun- 
try, some of the party were despatched to 
the Chumie Institution, belonging to the 
Glasgow Missionary Institution, for the 
purpose of suggesting to the missionaries 
resident there (the Rev. Messrs. Chalmers 
and Weir) the propriety of their with- 
drawing within the colonial boundary. 
The following extract of a letter from the 
Kat River Settlement affords some par- 
ticulars on this subject. It is dated Fort 
Adelaide, lOtli of January: — “ Last 
night we were surprised by a visit from 
Messrs. Chalmers and Weir, who came 
to seek assistance to bring off their fami- 
lies. They were obliged to steal away in 
the dark, and from the state of things 
were uncertain w^hether the institution 
(the Chumie) might not be attacked last 
night. Capt. Armstrong gave them sixty 
mounted men, with whom they started 
about midnight, so as, if possible, to 
reach the station before day-break, in order 
to escape the observation of the Caff res. 
They will be obliged to abandon cveiy 
thing, as it would be imprudent to delay 
for waggons, and thus risk their own 
safety.” Messrs. Chalmers and Weir, 
with their families, succeeded in gaining 
the encampment in safety. 

An attack was made on the premises of 
Lieut. Griffith, at Burnt Kraal, about 
four miles N.E. of Graham's Town. The 
place was defended by a party of burghers, 
under Field-commandant Van Rooyen; 
the enemy poured down in a manner so 
sudden and impetuous, that they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the cattle, about 150 
head, and in killing two of Mr. GriflSths’s 
men (late emancipated slaves), and one 
Bechuana woman. Two Caffres were 
killed. A party of the Graham’s Town 
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mounted volunteers were ordered to this 
point immediately on the receipt of this 
intelligence, but the enemy had plunged 
into the thicket with their booty, and 
hitherto eluded pursuit. 

The Caffres appear very evidently 
• cither to have retreated on their own 
. territory, in pnsequence of the diversion 
made by Major Cox and his detachment, 
or to be concealed in the bush, silently 
awaiting the further movements of the 
British force. Still, although the larger 
bodies of the enemy have not been seen, 
numerous small parties have been met 
with in almost every direction, and all pf 
them appear very assiduous in carrying on 
the work of destruction wherever it had 
not been effectually done by those who 
preceded them. 

The missionaries Keyscr, McDermott, 
Jiaing, and Bennie, of the London and 
Glasgow Societies, are safe. Matawa, 
brother of the chief Tyali, voluntarily 
accompanied them into the colony. The 
families of the Wesleyan missionaries in 
Hiiitza’s territory had removed northward 
in safety into the Tambookie country. 
Hintza does not deny that the stolen 
cattle are among his people ; he still out- 
wardly declares friendship to the colony, 
and when he finds the invading force 
approaching him, he will no doubt cause 
them to be delivered up ; he is evidently 
watching events to join the strongest 
party. The missionary at Mount Coke, 
and the families there, had removed to 
Wesley ville, but they were in peril, not 
from the tribe they were with, but from 
threats from the old chief Giino, whose 
kraal had been laid waste by our troops. 

Information had been received that the 
Foulahs had obtained possession of Deia- 
goa-bay. having surprised the governor 
and staff, with a considerable loss of life 
to the Portuguese. 

Information had also been received of 
the existence of a large body of fresh 
water, two days* journey west of Matakoo. 
Sever^ streams run into it, two of which 
exceed a quarter of a mile in width. The 
people who inhabit the borders of the lake 
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are a Macoobah tribe of Caffres, who dress 
like the Bitchuaulms, and tattoo on the 
nose. They make boats, about eighteen 
feet long and five wide, for the purpose 
of navigating the lake, and these are con- 
structed of boards fastened together with 
wooden pins. The passage across the 
lake takes from six to eight hours, and 
when in the middle they could not sec 
land — not even the highest mountains in 
the vicinity. The current medium of 
exchange is bunches of beads, though it 
is not known from whence these are ob- 
tained. They are very affable to strangers, 
and no men are stolen in the country for 
slaves. The country contains a good deal 
of copper and iron, and produces millet, 
melons, and Bitchuauba beans ; and ele- 
phants are likewise very numerous. A 
larger collection of water is said to be 
situated within a short distance. 
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The plague is committing dreadful ra- 
vages at Alexandria. The victims were 
so numerous, that it was impossible to 
ascertain the daily mortality. The sani- 
tory cordon, having become useless, had 
been raised, and the infected persons who 
left the houses fell down dead . in the 
streets, which were obstructed by their 
corpses. In the Semiia. the Arabs 
employed in arranging the cotton perished 
on the spot. The disease hod penetrated 
into the quarter of the Frdnkk.; and two 
Egyptian ships of war were infected, as 
well as some of the merchant vessels ; 
among them two English, one French, 
and several Greeks and Egyptians. Com- 
mercial affairs were at a stand. 

Marshal Mormont has addressed a letter 
to the editor of the Augsburg Gazette^ 
denying all that has been stated in that 
paper as to his projects in Egypt (ase 
Asiat IntcU., ImI vol. p. 194*), and dis- 
avowing the injurious expressions relative 
to Mehemet AH which liad been attri- 
buted to him. The letter is dated Malta, 
22d of February. 


Postscript io Asiatic Intelligence, 


Vo0ti»fTi|)t to iaototk gIntoUtgenrr. 


Just on Uie eve of publication, Calcutta 
papers to the 3d January are received ; and 
Bombay papers to the end of December, 
1834. 

Their contents, which are not of impor. 


tance, are given in a Supplement, follow, 
ing the Register. 

Late advices from the Cape state that 
the Caffres bad wholly retired from the 
frontier. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFFICERS VISITING THE PRESIDENCY ON 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 

Head- Quarters, Cafeuttn, Oct. 31 , 1834 . 
— Tlie M:ijoi'- Geiiprui in cominand of the 
Forces has reason to believe, that officers 
occasionally obtain leave to visit the pre. 
fiidency on medical certificate, on the plea 
of consulting the medical practitioners of 
Calcutta, when their ailments are in reality 
of such a nature as might reasonably be 
eipectcd to be removed by attention to the 
recommendations of regimental surgeons, 
or by a short trip on the river; and in this 
belief he is the more confirmed, from ob- 
serving that officers, shortly after arriving 
at the )>rcsideiicy on medical certificate, 
arc in the habit, apparently in good health, 
of attending public places, dinner parties, 
&c., and rendering themselves conspicuous 
on all occasions of public arnuKement and 
conviviality. The Commander of the 
Forces deems it necessary to endeavour to 
put a stop to conduct so unofficer.like, and 
so inco/«sistent with the decorum which 
ought to be a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of every one honoured with a com- 
mission ; and he is accordingly pleased to 
prohibit < fficers at the presidency on me- 
dical ccrt.ilt''4(tG, from appearing at public 
parlies, artid to state, that their presence 
abroad can only be permitted in the morn, 
ing or evening, for the benefit of their 
health, when sanctioned hy the medical 
officer under whose care they may have 
placed themselves. 

The Major-General deems it likewise 
necessary to enjoin regimental surgeons to 
resist the importunities of applicants for 
medical certificates, to enable them to visit 
tha presidency, and to withhold such cer- 
tificates when Uiey may be satisfied in their 
own minds that a cure might probably be 
effected at regimental head-quarters, or by 
a short trip on the river. 

The Major Genera] desirCs, that the pro- 
hibition to appearing at convivial parties, 
&c., may be considered to opply to all 
officers absent from their duty on the plea 
of sickness, and be is accordingly pleased 
to attract the attention of officers coixi- 
matiding divisions, district?, and stations, 
to the subject. 

Officers residing at the presidency on 
account of ill-hcalth, are required to for. 
ward to the adjutant- general of the army, 
on the 1st of every month, a certificate 
from a presidency surgeon, countersigned 
by the visiting member of the Medical 
Board, sliewing that a further stay in Cal- 
cutta is necessary to their recovery. 


Officers, now' at (he presidency, to whom 
the above regulation applies, are ordered 
to send the required certificates, as notified 
in the lust paragraph, to the adjutant, 
general's office w ithout delay. 

COMMANDER-IN- CHIEF. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Nov* 15, 1834. 
—The right hon. the commundcr-in-chief 
having returned to this presidency, all re- 
ports of the army arc to he addressed, as 
usual, for his lordship's infonnaiioii. 

POEITIl’AL AUTHORITY. 

Political Department, Nov. 20, 18.?4.— 
His Exc. the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general of India in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, that the luidermcii- 
tioned officers holding political situations, 
shall correspond with, and be subject to 
the direct orders of, the government of 
India, viz : — Envoy in Persia ; political 
agent in Turkish Arabia ; resident at 
Rushire; agent to the governor-general 
for the alTairs of Sinde ; resident at Tra- 
vaneore and Cochin ; commissioner in My- 
sore ; resident in Mysore and commissioner 
for the affairs of Coorg ; residents at Hy- 
derabad, Nagporc, Catinandhoo, Avu, 
Eucknow, Gwalior, and Indore ; agent 
to the governor-general for the states of 
Kujpootana ; political agent at Loodhiana 
(as regards the British relations beyond 
tlie Sutledge and Indus). 

The officers above specified, however, 
are desired to furnish the local governments 
wiihiri or adjacent to whose jurisdictions 
they may be situated, with copies of all 
the corrimunications of importance which 
they may have occasion to make to the 
Government of India. 

All other officers who are employed in 
the political department will apply for in- 
structions and receive their orders from the 
governments within the sphere of whose 
jurisdictions they may be respectively 
situated. 

As regards the subordinate governments 
of Fort St. George, Bombay, and Agra, it 
is, however, hereby provided and de- 
clared, that it shall at all times be compe- 
tent to the governor-general of India in 
council to enlarge, modify, or revoke al- 
together, the political pow'ers vi*ith which 
those governments are invested by the 
above resolution, and that the distribution 
of political authority now promulgated 
must be considered as a special arrange- 
ment only. 

H.M. G2d regt. 

Fert-Wikiamj Nov. 21, 1834.— His, 
Majesty's 62d regiment of Foot is to be 
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considered as attached to the Bengal pre- 
sidency, from the date of its embukation 
at Masulipatam for Moulmein. 

ALLOWANCES TO KING*6 OFFICERS. 

Fort- WtUiam^ Nov. 21, 1634. — In con- 
tinuation of general orders by the gover- 
nor-general in council, dated the 28th 
May 18l0, it is hereby notified, that offi- 
cers of His Majesty's army serving in 
India, who may be promoted by His Ma- 
jesty to fill a vacancy on the Indian esta- 
blishment occasioned by a casualty occur- 
ring in Europe, shall be entitled Co draw 
the arrears of the Honorable Company's 
allowances retrospectively from the date 
of promotion, the same as an officer of 
the Company's service, provided such 
officer has bona fide been serving in India 
during such retrospect, and subject to the 
same rules ns regulate the Company's ser- 
vice, so that the military auditors general 
are satisfied there can be no double charges 
on account of such allowances. 

The present general order is issued in 
substitution of that published by the go- 
vernor-general in council under date the 
26th Aug. 1824, which is hereby super- 
seded. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. COL. J. HUNTER. 

Head- Quarters t Calcutta ^ Oct, 25,1834. 
—At an European General Court- Martial, 
held at Meerut, on the 26th May 1834, 
Lieut. Col. John Hunter, 56th N. I., and 
late in command of the 71st N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges : — 

1«< 67/argc. — Having, in Regimental 
Orders of about 5ih April 1 833, made va- 
rious under and marginal lines and marks, 
as also comments, on the Remarks of 
Major Gen. Sir Samford Whittingbain, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H.,'* then commanding 
the Meerut division, on certain proceed- 
ings of a regimental court-martial; the 
book containing the said Regimental Or- 
ders being then in circulation in the 71st 
regt. Such conduct on the part of Lieut. 
Col. John Hunter, then in command of 
the 71st N.I., being highly insubordinate, 
and calculated to bring the judgment and 
authority of the said Maj. Gen. Sir S. 
VVbittingham into question. 

2d Charge, —For having, at various 
times and places, inflicted corporal punish- 
ment, with the rattan, on drummers and 
sepoys of the 7l6t N.I., without pre- 
vious lawful trial, regardless of strict and 
positive orders against such practice, more 
particularly in the following instances, 
which occurred between April 1832 and 
June 1833, t>ts.*-l6t. About May or June 
1852, on Madaree, drummer, 2d comp , 
for not having rattaned a sepoy with suffi- 
cient severity on parade, in front of the 
regiment.— 2d. About the months aforc- 
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said, on Emam Bux, sepoy and bugler 
It. comp., who was thus flogged deliberate- 
ly in front of the regt. formed into square. 
— 3d. On Issuree &okool, late sepoy 2d 
comp., about May or .Tune.— 4th. On 
Lall Khan, sepoy 5th comp., in front of the 
regt., about the time aforesaid. — 5tb. On 
a sepoy (name unknown) about the be- 
ginning of Dec. or end of Nov. 1832, in 
front of the parade.— 6lh. About April 
1832, and in his own (Lieut. Col. H.'s) 
compound, on McerEmam Buksh, drum- 
mer, 1st comp., he being at the same time 
a patient in hospital for fever.— 7th. About 
May 1833, in liis own (Lieut. Col. H.*s) 
compound, on Sheik Kulluiider Ally, 
drummer, 4th comp. 

3d (7/urgc.— Having, in a letter to the 
address of Maj. Campbell, ini^or of bri- 
gade at Meerut, under date8tli Sept. 1833, 
falsely reported, that ** it has never been 
the practice in tlie 71st regt. to use the rat- 
tan on either drummers or sepoys," or 
words to the same efli'Ct, 

4ih Charge. — Having, on repeated occa- 
sions, between Oct. 1832 and Nov. 1833, 
cursed at, or spoken contemptuously and 
disrespectfully of, orders and regulations 
emanating from superior military autho- 
rity, or acting in direct opposition thereto, 
particularly in the following iustancea, 
viz. — 1st. In notluaving complied with the 
orders from the maj -gen. commanding 
the division, directing the erasure of cer- 
tain correspondence regarding Lieut. Rind» 
TIst N. I. from the rcgtl. records, for up. 
wards of two months. — 2d. Having, 
about D.^c. 1832, when Lieut. Rind 
culled upon him, Lieut. Col. 11 , to com- 
plain of the omission aforesaid, made use 
of the following expression : I don't care 
a damn for Sir S. Whittingham ; if you 
choose CO blacken with public correspon- 
dence my letter-hook, 1 will not erase it 
for Sir 8. Whittingham, oaany one else 
or words to tlie same ciTcct : he, the said 
Sir S. Whittingham being then the major- 
general in cominund of the Meerut divi- 
sion. — 3d. Having, about Nov. 1832. 
when Lieut. Barry, 71st N. I., had, upon 
two occasions, officially called upon Lieut. 
Col. H. regarding the supersession of a 
sepoy in the 4th Comp . he (Lieut. Col. 
II.) made use of (on one occasion) the 
following expression : " damn the standing 
orders,*' or words to the same effect, (on 
the other occasion) the following expres- 
sion : ** damn the regulations ; I will in- 
troduce a new system of promotion. It 
is a damned hard thing a commanding 
officer cannot promote a man when he 
likes/* or words to the foregoing effect.— 
4th. About the 11th of Dec. 18i^ before 
a court of inquiry, of which Lieut. Col. 
Boileau was president, having deliberately 
made the following statement: **the major- 
general could say and do as he pleased, but 
if anjr other man not in power wer^ to pass 
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an insult upon me, I could easily make him 
account for it, but a major-general was 
quite safe," or words to that effect, ** un- 
less he choose to waive his rank and give 
leave for such a thing ; it would be as easy 
then to account with liim for an insult as 
with any other man.'* The major-general 
above alluded to being Major Gen. the 
Hon. J. Ramsay, then in command of the 
Meerut division, and the measure of the 
major-gen. adverted to in the foregoing re- 
mark, having been of a public nature, and 
the subject having been in the first place 
gratuitously introduced by Lieut. Col. H. 
—5th. Having issued, about 14th of Sept. 
1833, regarding the appointment of pay 
liavildars to companies, a regtl. order, and 
directing it to be considered a ** Standing 
Order'* in the regiment ; the same being at 
variance with the 4th par. of section 12 of 
standing orders of tlie Bengal N. I. by the 
commander-in-chief and in direct opposi- 
tion with cl. 10 par. 3 of forms and regula- 
tions by order of the governor-general in 
council. — 6th. After the regtl. orders of 
14th Sept. 1833, above stated, had been 
cancelled, by order of the major-gen. com- 
manding the division, he (Lieut. Col. H.) 
having, notwithstanding, still persisted in 
interfering in the nomination of Lieut. 
'Wintle's pay havildar, of the 3d comp, 
although the same had been already noti- 
fied and confirmed in- regtl. orders, agree- 
ably to the standing regulations, by having 
written to the said Lieut. W. commanding 
3d comp., a note calling upon him to make 
a declaration on honour on the subject, 
and conveying other expressions at vari- 
ance with the above order of the major 
gen. commanding the division. 

5th Charge. — Having, during the drill 
season of J 832- 1833, sent two officers to 
evening-drill, because they had a day or 
two previously withdrawn their names from 
a subscription list for watering certain 
roads southward of the large Station 
Bridge, the management of which he 
(Lieut. Col. H ) bi^ taken upon himselt; 
and for having, some time afterwards, 
caused to be published in the Meerut 
eerver a denial of the foi-egoizig fact. 

^th Charge . — Having ejideavoured, by 
unjust and improper means, to influence 
the minds of the members of an invaliding 
committee, of which he (Lieut. Col. H ; 
was president, and which sat about April, 
1833, against Beharry Sing, jemadar, 
71st N.*l. that they might be induced 
thereby to invalid the said jemadar, more 
particularly in the following instances : — 
Ist. Having, in the invalid roll of the Tlst 
N. I. which was laid before the invaliding 
committee aforesaid, under the head of 
** Remarks by the Commanding Officer," 
falsely described against the name of the 
said jemadar, " frequently ill. " — 2d. Ha- 
ving, before the said invaliding committee, 
used the following threat against Beharry 
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Sing : “ If you don't pass him, I will send 
in charges or representations against him, 
which will turn him out of the service in 
six months,'* or words to the same effect. 

7th Charge. — Having, about Jan. 1833, 
twice employed threats against the afore- 
said Jemadar Beharry Sing, 71st N. I. — 
Ist. Before the whole regt. then formed in 
square, applying to him the following 
words : ** there is one Sirdar who is dis- 
contented with me ; he has attacked my 
cdiaracter, but he shall see the conse- 
quences,*' or words to that effect. — 2dly. 
At his quarters, shortly after the foregoing 
circumstance, he (Lieut. Col. II.) having 
said to Jemadar Beharry Sing, " you are 
the Sirdar I alluded to on the parade ; if 
you will go to the invalids of your own 
accord, very good ; if not I will turn you 
out of the corps," or words to the same 
effect. 

BtA Charge. — About Oct. 1833, haviitg 
betrayed a degree of interest and partiality 
towards Sei'g. Maj. McKimm, 7lBt N. 1., 
who stood accused of receiving bribes from 
certain men of the regt., the same being 
calculated to defeat the ends of justice, and 
incomj)atible with bis authority as a com- 
manding officer, more particularly in the 
following instances 1st. Both publicly 
and privately speaking to the complainants 
in a violent and abusive manner, and try- 
ing, by private entreaty with one of them, 
fChundee Sing, Lt. Comp.7l8t N. 1.) to 
induce them to withdraw or drop the com- 
plaint against the said Serg. Maj. Me 
Kiinm.— *2d. Ordering a regtl. court of 
inquiry, composed of officers selected by 
Lieut. Col. H. himself, without any refer- 
ence to the roster, the president thereof 
being his most intimate friend, and living 
in a bungalow in his (Lieut. Col. H's.) 
own compound, and whose tour it was 
not to be put on such duty ; the said regtl. 
court of inquiry having been quashed in 
the middle of their proceedings by order of 
the major gen. commanding the division. 

9th Charge. — Endeavouring to foment 
discontent and a spirit of complaintumongst 
the native officers and men of the 7l8t 
regt. against the acts and measiures of the 
late commander-in-chief, and of the major 
gen. commanding the Meerut division, 
particularly in the following instances ; — 
1st. About the end of Sept, or beginning 
of Oct. 1833, having put various questions 
to the native officers of the 71 st N. I. who 
had come up after exercise to pay their re- 
spects on the parade to Lieut. Col.H., as 
to whether a certain piece of ground given 
by the major gen., or other superior au- 
thority, to tlie mess of tlie 52d N. I. was 
not required by them, whether their tazee- 
abs were not usualljr made tliere under the 
shed, and whether it being given away to 
the mess of the 52d N. I. would not put 
them to inconvenience, or questions to the 
foregoing effect.-^2d. Having, after the 
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above occurrence, written a letter to the 
address cf the major of bngade, under 
date about t\\e 29th Sept. 1833, reported 
for the information of the major gen. com- 
manding the division, that the native offi- 
cers of the 7 1st regt. had made a repre- 
sentation to him respecting the hut and 
piece of ground aforesaid, whereas there 
was at that time only one native officer in 
the regt. who had any interest, or who in 
the least took a part in the tazeeah cere 
mony, or who in the least cared about the 
said ground or hut, and even this one was 
ignorant of the ^px)und having been given 
away by the marjor gen. as aforesaid.— 3d. 
Having, about the months of April or May 
1833, encouraged or suggested to Cossee- 
nuth, Subadar Major, 71st N. I., now of 
the invalid establishment, and to Adhcen 
Sing, drill havildar, 71st N. I. to petition 
against a certain reprimand they had re- 
ccived by order of the late communder iii- 
cliief, although the aforesaid Subadar Ma- 
jor and drill havildar had come direct to 
iLieut. Col. H. without the concurrence 
or knowledge of the captain commanding 
tlieir comp^^y* 

lOfA Charge . during OcL 
and Nov. 1833, adopted a system of op- 
pression and persecution towards Bullie 
Sing, lute havildar 71st N. I. but, particu- 
larly in the foHowing instances: — 1st. 
Having placed him, when not his tour 
tor duty, on his own guard, and kept him 
under strict restraint within his own 
(Lieut. Col. H’s) compound, and beyond 
the usual period for that duty, although 
he, the said Bullie Sing, was at that time 
required as a witness, or as a party con- 
cerned, before the Court of Inquiry, of 
which Lieut. Col. Reid was president. — 
2d. Having, after Bullie Sing's dismissal 
from the service, allowed him only a few 
hours' time to settle his affairs and quit 
the lines of the regiment, although he, 
at the time, was on station duty several 
miles distant ; subsequently procuring, or 
applying for an order from the brigadier 
commanding the station, to turn the said 
Bullie Sing out of cantonments; and 
eventually, when the said Bullie Sing had 
taken refuge in the house of a friend, a 
burkundauze, in the civil employ, he 
(Lieut. Cul. H.) went with two or three 
persons to the said burkunduuze's, and 
demeaned himself by searching in person 
for the said Bullie Sing, at the same time 
threatening and abusing tbe burkundauze. 
— 3d. Having, shortly previous to the dis- 
charge of tbe said Bullie Sing, and when 
tbe appointment of a colour huvildarsliip 
in the regiment was vacant} declared to 
Bullie Sing and others, that he (Lieut. 
Col. H.} thought him a very smart good 
man, and deserving to be made a colour 
havildar, yet during that day or tlie next, 
he (Lieut. Col. II ) appointed a junior 
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havildar to the said Bullie Sing to the 
aforesaid vacant appointment. 

Ilf A Charge . — Having placed unsafe 
and unprecedented power in the hands of 
Sergeant Miyor McKimm and Ram- 
chuiid Baboo, late native writer in the 
adjutant's office of the 7Ut regiment, 
who, about October last, were each 
ordered by Lieut. Col. H. to forward a 
recommendation of a havildar qualified to 
be colour liavildar, and moreover authoriz- 
ing the said Seiigeant Major McKimm to 
keep a separate and distinct register or 
roll book of sepoys and recruits. 

12fA Charge. — Having, in regimental 
orders of about 28th November 183.3, 
summarily dismissed the service, Chine 
Sing, late sepoy 71st N. T-, on the )>lea 
of his having applied for his discharge, 
and also for being a ch'hiittree, who is in 
fact hut a brahmin," notwithstanding that 
the officer in charge of the 6tli comp, had 
stated, both in writing and in person, to 
Lieut. Col. H., that it was against Chine 
Sing's wish to leave the service ; more- 
over that the said Chine Sing was not 
either a ch’huttree or a brahmin'', as 
stated in rcg. orders, but .a uheer. — 2d. 
Further, that after the foregoing reg. 
onler had been euneelled by order of the 
maj. gen. commanding the division, he 
Lieut. Col. H.) did, about December 
833, misrepresent to the major-gen. 
that tbe said Chine Sing had enlisted as 
a ch'huttree, while he wsis in fact a 
brahmin gwalla or Jow-caste man, and 
worshipper of Brahma 

13/4 Charge . — Having permitted Bay- 
chum Khan, Subadar, 71st regt. an im- 
proper frequency of intercourse with 
him, and at improper hours, so that the 
said Subadar Buyehum Khan, presuming 
thereon, did arrogate to himself a danger- 
ous power and influence in the regt. ; 
holding, ill direct violation of standing 
and strict regimental orders, nightly, 
and privately, meetings, wherein he did 
not hesitate to fling out threats against 
me. 

14-f4 Charge. — Having, during the 
year 1833, made up for the European 
non-commissioned staff} the native com- 
mis-sioned and non commissioned officers 
and men of the regt., various appoint- 
ments and articles of dress contrary to tlie 
regulations of the service, and without 
having obtained due authority for the 
same, especially fur the European tioii- 
comniissioned stuff, expensive blue sur- 
touts, black leather waist-belts, and highly 
ornamented gilt breastplates, such as 
were worn by the officers ot the regiment ; 
for the native commissioned officers, ex- 
pensive blue Rurtouts, black leather w’aist- 
belts, caps w'ith a profusion of leather 
mouiithigs and metal ornaments, midress 
caps ; and for all ranks as aforesaid, 
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feathers for their caps. The stoppages 
for the foregoing articles furnished to the 
native officers not having been made 
through the officers commanding or in 
cliaiige of their respective companies, as 
directed in government orders of 25th 
March 1825. 

15/A Charge. — Having, at different 
times, during Dec. 1833 and Jan. 1834<, 
attempted* by illegal and highly unbecom- 
ing means, to alarm or to set against me 
the feelings of certain witnesses I had 
summon^ before a Court of Inquiry, of 
which Lieut Col. Boileau was president, 
and before which his (l^ieut. Col. H.’s) 
conduct was under investigation, but 
especially in the following instances ; viz. 
— 1st. On or about the morning of 11th 
Dec. 1833, having endeavoured to alarm 
Drum- Major Parsons, 71st regt. by hav- 
ing groundlessly accused him of going 
frequently to my quarters, and using the 
following threat to him: ‘*mind, take 
care what you are about, or 1 will bring 
you to a court-martial,*’ or words to the 
same effect ; although he, Drum -Major 
Parsons, had only the day previous given 
a deposition regarding some floggings 
with the rattan, inflicted by order of 
Lieut. Col. H., and had still on that day 
to undergo further examination before the 
said court. — 2d. On or about 22d Dec. 
1833, having said to Ensigns lleid and 
Bristow, Jun., at his own quarters, see 
what Marshall has been saying against 
the officers of the regt.,** or words to that 
effect ; then producing a portfolio, took a 
paper therefrom, and read out to the fol- 
lowing purport : ** that a man of Major 
Lloyd’s high rank and military attain- 
ments could not be supposed to hold in- 
tercourse with the officers of the regt.,” 
or words to the same effect, thereby 
leading to tlie inference that the fore- 
going expression was a passage out of 
some statement or address delivered by 
me to the aforesaid Court of Inquiry ; 
whereas I made use of no expression of 
the kind, or any that could be construed 
into a reflection against the officers of the 
regt., therefore the above quoted expreF. 
sion and sentiment attributed by Lieut. 
Col. H. to me being a palpable perversion 
of my meaning. — 3d. Having, on or 
about the 23d Dec. 1833, called upon 
Lieut Wintle, Tlst regt., and, in like 
manner as before stated, perverted the 
meaning of an expression 1 had used in 
an address to the aforesaid Court of In- 
quiry, and thereby led the said Lieut. W. 
to believe that I had applied the term 

contemptible attainments” to the offi- 
cers of the 7lBtregt. 

16th Charge.^On or about dOth Nov* 
18S3, at the house of Major Gen. Hon. 
J. Ramsay, he (^Lieut. Col. H.) having 
made a certain declaration as to bis 


(Lieut. Col. H,*b) not having any doubt 
of my having settled a claim made against 
me by one Mr. Debast, a merchant, and 
a few days subsequently, at a European 
Court of Requests having denied be had 
made such a declaration. 

17th Charge. — Having, about Dec. 
1632, behaved in a treacherous manner 
towards Lieut. Rind, 71st N. 1., in cer- 
tain references and representations he 
made to the brigadier commanding the 
station and other superior militaiy 
authorities ; and for an abuse of his 
(Lieut. Col. H.'s) authority as officer 
commanding 71st N. 1. in having made 
various unwarrantable and unfounded re- 
marks and repeated denials to many facts 
in the aforesaid reference and representa- 
tion. but particularly in the following in- 
stances : — 1st. Leading Lieut. R. to 
believe that there would be no impropriety 
in making a respectful reference on the 
meaning of a certain Gl. O. regarding 
officers of a particular standing attending 
at all military courts, &c., and when 
Lieut. Rind had been thus induced to 
make such reference, he (Lieut. Col. H ) 
forwarded it with most severe strictures 
and animadversions from himself, although 
he, the said Lieut. R. had adopted, in 
his reference, nearly the very words sug- 
gested by Lieut. Col. H. himself. — 2d. 
Having, In a marginal note to Lieut. R.'s 
second reference to the maj -gen. com- 
manding the division, stated, that he 
(p'eut. CoJ.H.). strongly recommended 
him (Lieut. R>} not to make a reference 
on the present occasion,” or words to 
that effect ; whereas to a question put by 
Lieut. R. in presence of the officers of 
the 71st N. !■, he (Lieut. Col. H.)did 
explicitly atlmit, that Lieut. R had made 
the first named reference with his ( Lieut. 
Col. H.’s) concurrence ; also to other 
questions put in like manner by Lieut. 
R., he (Lieut. Col. H.) did admit, that 
the several expressions employed in the 
said first reference, were those suggested 
by himself. — 3d. Having also, in a 
marginal note as aforesaid, denied having 
used the term disgraceful,” whereas he 
(Lieut. Col. H. )did, in presence of the 
officers of the regt. apply such terms to 
Lieut. Rind.— 4flh. Having also, in a 
marginal note as aforesaid, denied or 
equivocated on the following expression 
ascribed to Lieut. Col. H. by Lieut. R., 
in this second reference : ** were I in 
your disgraceful situation, I would put 
the knife to my throat,” whereas this ex- 
pression, especially the words ” I would 
put the knife to my throat,* or words 
having precisely the same meaning, was 
actually applied by Lieut. Col. H. to 
Lieut. R. in presence of the officers of 
the regiment as aforesaid. 

]8^A Charge. — Having, on various oc- 
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cBsions, treated me in a moat insulting 
and (tensive manner, the same being 
calculated to lower my authority in the 
regt., particularly in the following in- 
stances ; — 1st. About 'Dec. 1832, hav- 
ing read a paper in front of the regiment, 
with the European officers assembled 
around h'im, which he stated was an ex- 
tract from some magazine concerning 
Columbus, where, in the term of ** rope's 
ending", or hanging" was associated 
with the character of the boatswain, which 
said character of boatswain was meant 
by Lieut. Col. H.* to apply to me. — 2d. 
^me short time afterwards, and when I 
had been removed to do duty with a 
corps at Dinapore, lie (Liciit. Col. H.) 
having sent a message by a sepoy of the 
71st N. I. to the adjutant’s native writer, 
to the following effect : you are pre- 
tending to be ill, but if you don't take 
care. I will turn you out of the regt. as 
I did Capt. Marshall." — 3d. Having 
said to Capt. E. Marshall, 71st N. I. 
about the beginning of the year 1833, 
you had better take care of yourself, or 
I will serve you as I did your name* sake," 
or words to that effect. 

\Qth Charge . — Having applied insult- 
ing and opprobrious epithets to Capt. E. 
Marshall, 71st N. 1. who was then absent 
on duty in the hills, in the following in- 
stances 1st. Having, about June 
16.33, when some of the officers had as* 
sembled, in obedience to regimental 
orders, for the periodical examination of 
the books of companies, he (Lieut. Col. 
H.) made a remark reflecting on the 
courage and honour of the said Capt- E. 
Marshall. — 2d. Having, about Aug. or 
Sept. 1833, applied to Capt. E. M., 71 st 
N. I. the epithet of " lying rascal." 

2X)ih Charge. — Having, on or about 
the 20th Nov. 18.33, professed to report to 
the Brigadier commanding at Meerut, all 
the complaints that were made to him on 
an evening inspection about that time, in 
consequence of his, (Lieut.- Col. H.'s) di- 
rections to the regt- to that effect, where- 
as he (Lieut.-Col. H.] omitted to mention 
the only complaint of a serious nature 
which had been made to him that evening, 
VIZ. the order for midnight roll-call," 
which order, till that evening, had been 
quite unknown to the greater part of the 
officers of the regiment, while at the same 
time, he (Lieut.- Col. H.) did report a 
number of trivial and immaterial com- 
plaints. 

2lsf Charge . — Disobedience of orders, 
in having in various instances, during the 
years 1832-3, deviated from the orders 
and regulations of government, and by the 
commander-in-chief, regarding regl. ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Native 
Army. 

22a CAarjjre.— Having, about Oct. 1833, 
sent for the late native writer in tiic 
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adjutant’s office, and by entreaties and 
threats endeavoured to induce him to 
disclose any thing he might know to the 
prejudice of certain officers in the regi- 
ment, he (Lieut.-Col. H.) thereby low- 
ering his dignity as a commanding-officer, 
and subjecting himself to a rebuke from 
the aforesaid native writer. 

2.3cf Charge — Having, on or about the 
30th of Nov. 1833, and in presence of the 
maj. gen. commanding the division, on the 
occasion of a certain appeal I had made 
regarding Lieut.- Col. H.'s conduct to me 
on the subject of one Mr. De Bast's, mer- 
chant, claim against me, dissimulated a 
kind intention towards me, whereas a re- 
ference to one of his own (Lieut. -Col. H.'s) 
notes to the said Mr. De B., developed a 
contrary feeling towards me ; moreover, on 
the same occasion, having neglected to 
mention to Maj Gen. Hon- J. Ramsay, 
commanding the Meerut division, that he 
had written a note to the said Mr. De B. 
live or six days anteriorly, on or about 
2kh of Kov. 1833, recommending to the 
said Mr. De B., after having described the 
necessary forms on such occasions, to sue 
me before the Station Court of Requests 
at Meerut, regarding a claim made by the 
said Mr. De B. against me, although this 
claim was then under the consideration 
and decision of the maj. -gen. commanding 
the division. 

The whole of such conduct on the part 
of the said Lieut. Col. John H., late in 
command of 7ist N. I. now of 56th N. I. 
adverted to on the foregoing charges, be- 
ing highly subversive of military discipline 
and good order, and unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer. 

(Signed) John Samuel Maesuali.. 

Capt. 71st N. 1. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . the first charge, that it is 
proved and also admitted, that markSf 
lines, and marginal notes were made by the 
prisoner on the Order Book then in circu- 
lation, but without the meaning or inten- 
tion of questioning the judgment or au- 
thority of Maj. Gen. Sir S. Whittingbam, 
commanding division, and it attaches no 
criminality whatever to the act. 

On the 2d charge, that the 1st, 2d, 4th, 
and 7th counts are proved, but that the 
inflictions were not contrary to the then 
existing orders, produced in evidence, and 
further that the inflictions were slight, 
and, although unusual, were called for by 
the state of the 7l8t Regt. at that time. 
That the 3d and 5rh counts are not 
proved. 

On the 3d charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty. 

On the 4th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st and 3d counts. That 
the 2d, ith, 5th and 6th counts are proved, 
but no criminality attached. 
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On the 5tli, 6tli, and 7th charges, that 
the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the 8th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. With regard 
to the 2d count, that the prisoner did se- 
lect the officer for the Regl. Court of In- 
quiry without reference to roster, hut that 
in so doing he only used a proper discre 
tion as commanding officer. 

On the 9th, 10th, and llth chaises, 
that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the 1 2th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. That the 2d 
count is proved, but no criminality attach- 
ed as the prisoner acted under a miscon- 
ception. 

On the 13tli, 14th, 15th, and 16th 
charges, that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the 17th chai'ge, that the 1st and 2d 
counts are not proved. Tliat the 3d count 
is proved, but no criminality attached. 
On the 4th count, that the prisoner is 
guilty. 

On the 16th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty. 

On the 19th charge, that the prisoner is 
not guilty of the 1st count. That the pri- 
soner is guilty of the 2d count. 

On the 20th, 2 1 st, 22d, and 23d charges, 
that the prisoner is not guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty of the 4th count of the 17th 
charge, and of the 2d count of the 19th 
chaiige, sentences him, Lieut.-Col. John 
Hunter, 56th N. I., to be reprimanded in 
such manner as his £xc. the commander- 
in-chief may be pleased to direct. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) James Watson, Maj. Gen. 

In command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Court. 

The Court having performed the pain- 
ful duty of passing sentence, finds itself 
imperatively called upon to remark on the 
apparent motives which induced the pro- 
secutor to bring for\i'ard a long string of 
charges against his commanding officer. 
These charges are deemed by the court to 
have been framed under tl>e influence of 
long premeditated malice, and by a mind 
recklessly bent upon opposing his com- 
manding officer. Most of the charges or 
counts spring from intentional animosity 
and determined insubordination The proof 
of this is clearly exhibited by tlie prosecu- 
tor's own evidence on oath, in which he 
does not scruple to denounce confidential 
conversations on public matters with the 
defendant, addressed to him whilst second 
in command, as forming the ground-work 
of his charges. Captain Marshall, the pro- 
secutor, knew, or ought to have known, 
that such confidential intercourse was not 
of a nature to be divulged ; on the con- 
trary, it should have been held sacred, in- 
violate, and most indubitably nut liave 
been used us mutter of accusation against 
his commanding officer. 
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Tlie Court cannot too strongly atiimad- 
vert upon the conduct of Capt. Marshall, 
in having suffered accusations to lay dor- 
mant and to accumulate, and afteni'ards. 
at so great a distance of time, producing 
them as matter of momentous charge 
against his lieutenant-colonel the first op- 
portunity; and further, renewing on his re- 
turn from Cawnpore (pledged to his Exc. 
the late commander- in-chief to reform) bis 
former course of highly culpable and repre- 
hensible conduct, instead of exerting the 
authority attached to his situation, in en- 
deavouring to allay any dissentions which 
might have prevailed in the regiment, and 
to heal and conciliate party feeling. 

The court cannot contemplate any line 
of conduct more calculated to destroy mi- 
litary discipline, and bring authority into 
contempt, than that wbicli the prosecutor 
has so evidently pursued, by the support 
he has afforded to a portion of the Native 
commissioned, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates of the regiment, in opposition 
not only to the licut. colonel command- 
ing, but to the verdicts of Courts- Martial 
and an Invaliding Committee, and making 
even young recruits parties in his litigious 
and insubordinate conduct towards the 
commanding officer of the regiment. On 
these grounds, the court considers it im- 
possible that harmony or cordiality can be 
preserved in any regiment where an officer 
of the temper and disposition of the prose- 
cutor, disregarding all rules of subordina- 
tion and discipline, is present. 

The Court coiKsiders the charges ex- 
tremely frivolous, vexatious and m^icious, 
and has failed to discover a single instance 
ill manifestation of the prosecutor having 
been actuated by a desire to promote the 
good of the service ; on the contrary, whilst 
always evineing a jealous regaixl for his 
own consequence and authority, the con- 
duct of the prosecutor towards his imme- 
diate commanding officer, Lieut. Col. 
Hunter, has been marked by a dangerous 
system of litigious and vexatious opposi- 
tion. The least unguarded expression in 
conversation, or inconsiderate friendly par- 
lance, has been regularly treasured up and 
shaped into charges of apparent magni- 
tude. 

The court is moreover called upon to 
observe, the charges so gravely adduced 
have been unsupported by that force of 
evidence which it expected ; and would 
beg particularly to point tlie attention of 
his Exc. the Commander in Chief to the 
evidence of Jemadar Beharry Sing, Havil- 
dar Uughoiiaiit Sing, Sepoys Chundee 
Sing, Ganga Sing, and Pul%iaun Sing, 
whose manner ond mode of giving their 
testimony was considered extremely bold, 
disrcMipcctful, mid preconcerted. 

The cou It observed with much regret, 
the very loose unguarded expressions in 
which Licut. Col. Hunter appears ha- 
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Mtually to indulge, which the court con. 
siders very reprehensible, and unbecoming 
the dignity of his rank and situation, how- 
ever innocently they may be intended. 

Tlie court, in its bounden duty, has en- 
tered into these remarks, as it conceives 
that the future welfare and discipline of 
'tlie.ariny must be affected by the issue of 
the present trial. 

Tlie court is desirous previous to closing 
its proceedings, to enter the following re- 
mark in explanation of the reprimand 
given to Lieut. Col. Hunter: 

Having passed so severe a censure on 
the defendant's conduct, the court cannot, 
in justice to Col. Hunter, refrain from re- 
cording on its proceedings, that this ex- 
citement and ebullition on his part pro- 
ceeded from n supposed attack on the sa- 
cred person of his wife, by the prosecu- 
tor ill his reply, page 194; and further. 
Col. Hunter, conscious of the impropriety 
of his conduct, expressed to the court his 
contrition, and oflered any apology it 
might please to dictate for his want of con- 
trol over his feelings, so unexpectedly and 
wantonly outraged. 

At the same time, the court record, on 
behalf of tlie prosecutor, that he has ten- 
dered to it a letter of apology, disclaiming 
all intention to reflect upon its proceedings 
in the latter part of his reply or perora- 
tion. 

The court adheres to Its former minute. 

Remarks hi/ the Major General, 

In the general disapproval of the pro- 
ceedings of this court-martial, the major- 
general in command of tlie forces regrets 
that he is compelled particularly to notice 
the tone of justification expressed by the 
court. 

On the second charge, the maj.-gen. 
is unable to understand the nature or 
grounds of the court's opinion ; they find 
tlie facts five out of seven alleged rattan- 
xiing, but justify them by finding that the 
inflictions were slight, and were called for 
by the stale of the 71st regt.; while that 
part of the charge, ‘‘regardless of strict 
and positive order:* against such practice," 
is rejected. 

As the several inflictions of rattaning 
are assigned to the period between April 
183a, and June 1833, and orders prohibiu 
ing such practice, dated as far back as 
Fell. 1803, were laid before the conrt, the 
major- gen. must conclude that the court 
acquit, because the order produced in evi- 
dence was deemed insufficient to establish 
the general prohitiition. 

This appears a very extraordina*‘y judg- 
ment. That a court of officers, who^ 
professional life is governed by the stand- 
ing orders of the army, should deny them- 
selves the benefit of their own personal 
knowledge and understanding, and ap- 
parently expect evidence to be brought 
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before them of eve^ promulgation of a 
law, ruling and guiding them and eveiy 
individual in the army, of the mutual re- 
lations of officer and soldier, is beyond all 
precedent. If the court were of opinion, 
that the prohibition of rattaning required 
to be more fully exhibited, such opinion 
should have been intimated to the law offi- 
cer of the court, whose duty it was to lay 
before them the further existing orders. 
The order produced in evidence was a bad 
selc'ction ; but though directed in particu- 
lar to rattaning at drill, the words “ or 
on any other occasion whatever " clearly 
embrace the acts of Lieut. Col. Hunter. 
£ven if this erroneous finding of the court 
were admissible, the charge still remained, 
that such inflictions were without previous 
lawful trial; and it is in evidence, that 
Col. Hunter did, by his own authority, 
dispense with trial, offering in some cases 
to the alleged offender the option of rat- 
taning. The infliction of corporal punish- 
ment on a patient in the hospital, and at 
Col, Hunter's own private dwelling, are 
also included in the court's justification. 
The position in this extraordinary judg- 
ment, tliat the 71st regt. was in a state 
to justify the dispensing power assumed 
by Col. limiter, seems also to the major- 
general a gratuitous finding of the court ; 
but it is no justification, unless the teourt, 
in addition to the propriety of the prohi- 
bited punishment, also found the neces- 
sity of its immediate instant execution. 
As it stands, it is to be inferred that the 
commanding officer of a corps, forming 
part of a large assembled force, is al- 
lowed to dispense with the authority of 
his superior officers on the very spot, as 
well as the standing orders of the service. 
On tills finding, in every sense of it, the 
major-general records his disapproval 

On the 3d charge, the court acquit. 
Tlie fact, that Lieut. Col. Hunter reported 
that the practice of flogging did not exist 
in the 71st regt. is established by his own 
letter laid before the court; and what 
more aliundant proof of the practice could 
the court require, than the five several in- 
stances of rattaning during Col. Hunter's 
command, which they have, by their own 
finding on the last charge, recorded ? 

On the 4th charge, 1st count, it is fully 
established, that the orders conveyed to 
Col. Hunter were clear and positive, ‘the 
charges if entered in any of the regimental 
books to be expunged.* £vidently the 
sgi^rit and letter of the orders were the 
oKiteration of a record, distressing to the 
feelings of the officer, the subject of it ; 
and the disobedience obtains its fullest 
illustration in the 2d codht of the 4th 
charge, which exhibits a subaltern officer 
claiming from the commanding officer of 
bis regiment the performance of an act, 
enjoined by the orders of their common 
superior, the major-general of the division ; 
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and tha conunanding officer replying in 
the words charged, which is declared by 
the court not to be culpable; thus con- 
tempt of authority, and denial of justice, 
and language discarding the courtesy and 
decorum usual and required in the inter- 
course of miliury duty, and espedally in 
the exercise of command, are justified by 
the court. The 3d count exhibits the same 
indecorous, disrespectful, and insubordi- 
nate language, the justiiicaticrti of which, 
in the acquittal, the major-general in com- 
mand of the forces disapproves. — On the 
4th count of the same charge, the court 
absolve Lieut. Col. Hunter of offence, 
though they find the fact of the Lieut. Col. 
the commanding ofiicer of a regiment, 
before a court of inquiry, an open and 
public assembly of officers, accusing the 
general officer commanding the division 
of insulting him; thus terming the just 
exercise of military authority and com- 
mand an insult, and otherwise expressing 
himself towards the general officer, in 
language it is difficult to believe could 
have fallen from the lips of any officer, 
and especially on such an occasion, and at 
such a place. It is not possible to ex- 
amine the language established against 
Col. Hunter, in the only sense of which 
It ii susceptible, and to understand the 
grounds on which the court have pro- 
nounced its justification.- The inaj.-gen. 
must suppose it an error, which, if the 
exigencies of the service allowed a re. 
vision, the court would be anxious to rec- 
tify. But standing as it now docs, the 
apparent judgment of a court-martial, the 
maj.-gcii. in command of the forces affixes 
to it his strongest disapproval. 

5th charge. It is difficult to conjecture 
the grounds of the acquittal of so signal 
an abuse of authority. Col. Hunter de- 
nies that the officers were sent to drill for 
such a cause, but he does not deny his 
own assertion that they were so. 

On the 7th charge, there is not the sem- 
blance of a reason for putting aside the 
evidence ojp the prosecution on the 1st 
count, however the court may doubt that 
on the 2d. 

10th charge, 1st count. Lieut. Col. 
Hunter avows the fact of this ciiarge, and 
the major general is at a loss to find bow 
the court can justify it. 

15th charge, 1st count. The maj.-gen. 
disapproves the finding, conceiving that 
tlie threat of Lieut. Col. Hunter to the 
drum-major was not justifiable. ^ 

On the ITth charge the maj.-gen. m- 
proves tlie finding, with the exception of 
Guilty on the 4tb count. 

18th charge, the Sd count, the maj.-gen. 
conceives to be fully established by the 
most satisfactory evidence ; the expression 
to Capt. E. Marshall was equally repre. 
hensible in its application to both officers 
of that name, while the immediate occasion 
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of its utterance was an uiyuatifiable cen- 
sure on the respectful. application of Capt. 
£. Marshall. The finding is therefore dis- 
approved. 

The major-general in command of the 
forces confirms the finding of the court on 
1st, 4th (5th and 6th counts), 6tli, 8th 
(1st count), 10th (2d count), 12th, 18th 
(1st count), 20th and 23d charges. — He 
also approves and confirms the finding on 
the 8th (2d count), 9th, lOth (Sd count), 
11th, tSth, 14th, 15tli (2d and 3d counts), 
16th, 18th (2d count), 19th (1st count), 
21st and 22d charges. 

These proceedings ‘have been swoln un- 
. necessarily. They contain not only irrele- 
"vant matter admitted by the court as evi- 
dence, but the court have also received un- 
authenticated papers, and inegular ex- 
aminations, and even what they rejected 
when offered for their own consideration, 
they hav& attached to their proceedings as 
a channel of communication to the con- 
firming authority. 

The long train of accusation involving 
such variety of subjects, to which the de- 
fendant had to reply, may have justified 
an introductory explanation of the evi- 
dence to each charge which he had to 
offer; but the court have deviated from 
the rule and practice of courts-martial in 
allowing his observations and comments 
at all stages of the defence, and on sub- 
jects foreign to the inquiry. 

Among the subjects thus obtruded, with- 
out reason or connexion, is the conduct of 
Capt. E« Marshal I, of the Zlstregtimcnt. The 
consideration of it, however, thus imposed 
on the maj.-gen., may render unnecessary 
the labours of another court-martial to pro- 
nounce whether the virulent abused poured 
on Capt. E. Marshall by Col. Hunter was 
essential to his defence, or admitting of any 
justification or excuse. The reparation to 
Capt. £. Marshall is now afforded by this 
expression of the maj.-gen. *s opinion of the 
indefensible reflexions on that officer at 
his trial, and of the maj.-gcn.*s approba- 
tion of his conduct in the discharge of a 
clear imperative duty in bis report to 
Col. Hunter, and in Ids protection of his 
havildar. To the justice formerly obtain- 
ed by Capt. £. Marsliall, in the orders of 
the Maj..Gen. Sir S.Whittingham, and the 
late commander-in-chief. Sir £. Barnes, 
is now added the elicited judgment of the 
Maj.-Gen. in command of the forces, who, 
in -the painful contemplation of the dis. 
order and bad spirit exhibited in these pro- 
ceedings, derives from the whole conduct 
of Capt. £. Marshall satisfaction and relief. 

The reprehensible procedure of Capt. 
Roebuck, of the 71st regi., during the 
trial, reported to the maj.-gen. command- 
ing the division, having been visited with 
his displeasure, Maj.-Gen. Ramsay's re- 
proof to Capt. Roebuck is hereby ap- 
proved. 
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It h diUrening Co tile iiMj..geii. to re* 
nnu^, that the Court appear to have been 
alike regardlen of the respect due to them- 
selves, and of the protection due to those 
persons whose acta were brought before 
the Court, in allowing abusive language 
to be uttered regarding them without no- 
tice, silently permitting the militaiy au- 
thorities, whose character and office were 
in their keeping, to be assailed in a style 
disrespectf^ and insubordinate. Thus&e 
orders of. die maj.-gen. of the division are 
termed an insulting correspondence, bis 
assistant adjutant-general is advert^ to 
with offensive reflections, and the judge- 
advocate, unprotected by any record of the 
court's displeasure, is left to enter his own 
defence against the acrimonious license of 
the defendant. 

The maj.-gen. abstains from any obser- 
vation on the remarks of the court on the 
conduct of the prosecutor, Capt. J.S. Mar. 
shall. Liieut.-col. Hunter having been 
acquitted of so large a portion of Capt. 
Marshall's charges, it is equitable and ne- 
cessary that the conduct and motives of 
Uiat officer shall be subjected to judicial 
inquiry. 

No such consideration opposes the de- 
claration of the maj. -gen's marked dissent 
from die exculpatory remarks on what tho 
court term ** the loose unguarded expres- 
sions in which Lieut.-col. Hunter appears 
habitually to indulge expressions which 
have gone to the extent of designating one 
of his own officers by the most offensive 
and vulgar epithet, and of ascending in 
insult and menace to the general officer 
commanding the division, in resentment of 
the discharge of his immediate duty in the 
former, and the proper exercise of authority 
in the latter. 

The maj..gen. concurs with the court in 
their just appreciation of subordination; 
and be conceives that a commanding offi- 
cer's great security for preserving it in 
bis corps is, in addition to the power and 
authority reposed in him, his own personal 
demeanor to his officers, evincing respect 
for them and for himself. 

The court have sentenced Lieut.-ool. 
Hunter to be reprimanded ; the maj-gen. 
declines enforcing it. 

Ijiout,..col. Hunter is to be released from 
arrest. 

OK PRIVATKS. 

At a court-martial held at Cawnpore on 
12th September 1834, gunner Thomas 
^ ' ~;le, of the 2d troop 2d brigade horse 
ry, was charged with mutiny, in 
; at Cawnpore, on the morning of the 
late. August 1834, thrown a brickbat at 
and atruck therewith Lieut. J. D. Shake- 
spear, of the same troop and brigade, his 
superior officer, then in the execution of his 
office, as officer on brigade weekly dutici, 
in enquiring into the particulars of the 
VoL.17.No.fl5. 


crime Ibr which be, Ounner T.Buckle^ was 
then a prisoner in the regimental qnarter 
guard, at the mme time refM^jing to the said 
Lieut. J. D. Shakespear in diaraapeetfbl 
and disgusting language." 

The court found the priaofier guilty, and 
sentenced him to be ahot to death by mua- 
ketry, which sentence was approved by the 
major-general in command of the forces, 
but commuted by him to transportation as 
a felon for life. 

At a court-martial re-aaaembled at 
Cawnpore on the 29th Sept. 1834, Gunner 
Edward Maher, of the 4th comp., 3d bal. 
of artillery, was charged with* ** mutiny, 
in having, at Cawnpore, on the morning 
of the2flth Aug. 1834, between the houfs 
of ten and twelve o'clock, gone to tha 
quarters of Lieut. Edward Pelham Mas- 
ter, in charge of the said company, andtria 
the said Gunner Edward Maher's' imme- 
diate commanding officer, and then and 
there offered to strike, with a atkk or bam- 
boo, the said Lieut. £. P. Master, he 
being then in the execution of his office ; 
also with having, at the same time and 
place, used highly indecent and abusive 
language to the said Lieut. E. P. Master, 
and having then and there threatened to 
drive a ball through the body of the said 
Lieut. E. P. Master.*' The court found 
the prisoner guilty, add sentenced him to 
receive 1000 lashes in the usual manner. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Politieal Departmant* 

Nov. 20. Col. W. Cssonant, O.B.. to beseciaCary 
to government of India In military deportment. 

MeJ. J. Stuart to be deputy toditto. 

Capt. W. Cubltt to be eMlstant to ditto. 

Nov. 21. Mr. Maceween tobepeoetary togovurn- 
ment of Agra In rev'enue and Judicial depart- 
ment. 


Reporfed fheir JtaCurfir.— Mr. Wm. Bell. 
Europe.— Mr. E. M. Gordon, ttpm fhrknigh. 

Furlowgto.— Oct. 24^ Mr. W. T, Taylor, to Eu- 
rope. for health.— Nov. 20. Mr. W. L. M. Toonob 
to ditto, for health.— 21. Mr. T. Pakanham. to 
ditto, in present aesaoB. 

- 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Haad-Ouartata, Saa,7*o 17. 1824— The toe- 
ing dlvidon and other orden ooaflraied s— Ena. C. 
D. Bailey. Mth N.I.. to act as elde-4»<unip to 
Brig. Gen. Richards, commanding Pinapoie ffivl- 


slon; date 20th OcL— Suig. O. Wrm, „ , 

Regt.. te take medical charge of etaff at Dlne- 
pore, from 27th OcL, In room of Suig. J. John- 
stono. 64ih N.l.. proceeding with bla coepe to- 
wel^ Sdugor.— Lieut. H. N. Woisley to act ro 


left wing 74th N.l., during tta i 
from head-quaiten of re|^ t datoiiffit 
A. H. Corfleld, ecthw ad. to 


^ ^ _ rlCht, toaetOBOdi. 

to left wing 21at N.T.t dato 27 tn^Oct.— U ohUB. 
A. Cumben^ to act ae ad. to left winged N.I. 
during its sepaiuilon from nead-quartoia Of tujit. i 
data auth Oct— Aisiet. 8urg.*D. Oullea lo NtSini 
to Shafajehaiipoie, .'and leniaM m e dical chasjgeof 
left wing 14th N.Lt Aalat. Sufg. J. Murray to^ro- 
join 1st brig, hone artillery at Menutt 


uplad prevj 

Drags, aud 20th Foot I datoof 

(F) 


a Menuti and the 
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Regiiier.^^Calcuiidm 


[May, 

tf SWSf*’ *“«• 

Kotf. 7> At Lucknow, the ledyof Cant. E. J. 
Wetson, 59th N.I., of a daughter. 

-- At Lc^lima. the lady of Capt. Cox, flgd 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. PauiMartlnelly, of a daughter. 

10. At Berhumpore, Mrs. J. Concannon, of a 
daiighter. 

11. At Calcutta, the wife of the late Mr. John 
.Agaev, of a daughter. 

— In Fort-Wifliam, the lady of the late Cant. 
J. W. Rowe, acting fort-adjutant, of a daughter. 
— At Chowringnee, Mra. M. Kenyon, of a ion. 

12. At Kumaul, the lady of Comet and Adi. 
Cooknon, 9th L.C., of ason. 

— At Midnapore, the wife of Mr. John D. M. 
Sinnei, of a son. 

I. 3. At PuttyghuT, Mrs. Hendry, of a daughter 
(since dead . 

— At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. Hamilton. 
34th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Boothby, Eki.. 
of a daughter. ‘ 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Charles Oman, Esq., 
Indlgci-plaiiter, of Maddenderry factory, Jesiore, 
of a daughter. 

IB. At Bandah, the lady of H. B. Harrington, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

19. In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Swiney, of a son. 

22. At Sukanpoor, Benares, the lady of Capt. 
J. L. Tottenham, 3d L.C.. of ason, still-boin. 

23. Mrs. H. Court, of a daughter. 

25. Mrs. Charles F. Bym, of a son. 

2B. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Gavin 

Young, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Henry Alexander. 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

MAHRIAGRS. 

AToe. 14. At Calcutta, Mr. John C. G. Knorpp, 
to Miss Anne West. 

la At Benares, Lieut. George Ellis, regiment 
of artillery, to Anne Charlotte second daughter 
of the late Lieut. Gen. Boy^, of the Bombay es- 
tablishment. 

— Ac Calcutta, Mr. Louis Peter Preyre, to Mm. 
Isabella Ann Nois. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. H. Wigmore Haw- 
kins, to Miss Elisabeth Smith. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. R. W. Walters, H.C. ma- 
rine, to Miss Eleanor Mary Margaret Laine. 

— At CalrutCB, George Forbes, Esq., m.d., civil 
surgeon, Hidgellcc, to Mary, daughter of the late 
James Coull, Esq., of Ashgrove, Elgin, North 
Briton. 

DEATHS. 

Nov, 2. At Patna, of cholera morbus, Susan, 
wife of Thomas Dashwood, Esq., civil service. 

Nov. 7. Drowned in the Ganges, by falling over- 
board from the ship Exmouth, Andrew, only son 
of Mr. Northcroft, of Chancery-lane, London, 
in his 22d year. 

— At Lucknow, Mrs. Wright, lady of H. 
Wright, Esq., tutor and aide-de-camp to H.M. 
the king of Oude. 

B. At Calcutta, Mr. Mathew D’Silva, aged 77. 
10. At Calcutta, Francisca Isabella, relict of 
the late Mr. J. S. Jebb, aged 34. 

II. At Singitollah, Malde, Mr. Donald Andrew 
Taylor, aged 19. 

14. At Berhampore, Mr. James Jones, station 
clerk, aged about 7». 

10. Ac Berhampore, R. Mainwaring, Esq., 
fourth son of T. Mainwaring, Esq., of the civil 
service. 

— At Calcutta, Miss JaneBames, aged 18. 

17* At Dacca, James Thompson,^^, third 

visit p --- / _ . , son of the late .lames Thompson, Em., m Green- 

urlragh to EuronefJ?N?i^7A f***?*^ yard’s coUlery near Stirling, NOTth^italn. 

“ 49™N“.^Sr{rT£w^^ - A* Calcutta. Mr. RoWt McCarthy, section 

A writer In thn general deportment. ' 

18. At Calcutta. Mr. R. W. McCarthy, aged 4C. 
— At Calcutta, Capt. Jomce Troup, of the 
JesHe, a^42. 


S^—^ftMtatSurg. R. Christie, during duty with 
M* proceed to Jaunpore and afford 
nedicM eld to left wings 6th and 7M regts. N.Lt 
date of Olden 13th Oct. and 5th Nov.— Surg. O. 
vn’ay to auume charge of superintending surgeon’s 
offlee mi Dinapore; date 5th Nov.— Assist-^urg. 

A. Green to repair to Dacca, and do duty wlfli 
det^hment of Europ. regt. proceeding from that 
itation to Dinapore, and Assist. .Surg. H. Chap- 
relieved by Assiat. Surg. Green, to 
^h Nbv* ^ ^hlch he standi posted; ^te 

artillery, to have temporary 

SSSTof cJJSl T. “ 

Surg. T. Smith permanently ap- 
ointed to Cawnpore circle of meaical BU|ierlnten- 
Superintending Surg. T. TweedJe re- 
movedfrom Cawnpore and appomted to Allahabad 
ditto, v. Smith. 

mth N.I. Lieut. J. H. Tilson to be adj., v. Da- 
vidson appointed aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the 
Governor-general. 

F* Grant to be a^j., v. 

Houghton prom. 

Supmum. Cornet H. Brougham to do duty with 
*"lval of that corps at Sultanpore 
(Benares) in course of the reUef. 

Fort William, Nov. J8, 1R34 Surg. John Tur- 

ner to resume duties of general hospital. 

Itat, lath Nov. J«34. T. Lieot G. W. A. 
r^res discharged from service by sentence of a 
general court-martial. 

1 — 5'^5***a 5'* 81h L.C., to be capt. by 

brevet, ftom Mth Nov. 1834. ^ ^ 

lothN.i.. to officiate « 
fort Mj. of Fort illiam, so long as his crorns mav 
furnishing garrison guards^ 
or until further orders, v. Bird permitt^r at his 
own request, to reioln his regimSit. 

Gapt. John 

1834, V, Capt. G. Watson retired on tiension of his 

•rSufS^iS?' K.I. Lieut. E. 

Talbot to beodj., v. Span proceeded on furlough. 

Henderson, m.d., of sappers 
medical aid to emrineer offl- 
SSr r o^f*?**^!*™®®** employed with force under 
Brig. Gen. R. Stevenson, c.D. 

Green to await arrival of 5.3d 
Cft’Jit?*'*®!!”*'®’ sMurae medical charge of 
separation from head-quarters of 

following removals ordereil : Col. 
n fithdo.; Lieut. Cul. T 

Warde (on furl.), from 1st to 10th do. 

undermentioned offl- 
SSSi £? ®®2P'!y® of corns from 

2d- Lieut. L. Hill, 
12tn Aug. 1B34, In sue. to JsS Lieut. S. Mallnck 
Turner, 13th Oct. 

18J4» in sue. to Capt. P. G. Mathison dec. 

f«rope.-Nov.21. Lieut. 
R. Beavan, 31st N.I.— Assist. Surg. A. Henderson. 

FURLOUGHS. 

P”'v ThoioKm, 6th 

1.1^' I «»• *— H>n, Min H.i. — 


births^ marriages, and 
deaths. 

^ BIRTHS. 


A 19. AtBerampote, Mrs. A. King, agad38L 

2a At Calcutta, Mr. W. Dawson, 3d-offlcer of 
thesblp JfoaAmif. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Donnely, of the 
ahjb James Pattison, eged 65. 

Xh At Calcutta, Oapt. Charles Dew, of the 
country service, eged 40. 
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25. At Kiahnaghur, T. V. NewkODf BUq.« of the 
Bawaing concern. 

AtCalcutta, Margaret, wife of the late Mr. 
W. Bennett, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jamea Bennoit, aged 36. 

27. At Calcutta, Miaa Dclphine Marie Rouaaac, 
aged 16. 

Btaliraa. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

MORSE ALLOW'ANCE. 

Fort St, Gjorge;, Nov 25, 1834. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
hoii. the Court of Directors in the military 
department, dated 4tli June 1834, is pub* 
libhed for the information of the army. 

5. “ 111 the mean time we think proper 
to direct, that no staBf* officer shall be per* 
initted to draw an allowance for more than 
two horses; and that allowance he drawn 
separately and distinct from his other 
allowances.'* 

VETERINARY PUPILS. 

Adjutant Generals Ojfirry Nov. 25, 1834. 
-—Under instructions received from govern, 
ment, the Commander-in-chief directs that 
the establishment of veterinary pupils be 
Bxed at two for eadi regiment of light 
cavalry, and those in excess of that num- 
ber be retained as supernumeraries, and 
brought on the strength of corps as vacan- 
cies occur. 

jBV the governor-general. 

PERSONAL GUARDS. 

Bangalore^ Oct. 9, 183-1.— The attention 
of the right lion, the Governor General of 
India in Council having been attracted to 
the numerous guards furnished by the 
native troops, particularly in Bengal, his 
lordship has been pleased to sanction the 
following resolution on the subject of per. 
sonal guards, now in force in the Madras 
army, to declare it applicable to all the 
presidencies, and to enjoin the strictest 
observance of it. 

1. The personal guard of an officer 
commanding a division or field force shall 
not exceed the strength of one huvildar, 
one naique, and twelve privates. 

2. Officers commanding permanent sta- 
tions or garrisons, not under the rank of 
field officer, are allowed a guard not ex. 
ceeding one naique and six privates. 

3. Officers commanding corps are per- 
mitted to have a nightly guard of one 
tuiique and four privates, to mount at re- 
treat and dismount at reveille. 

4. No guard shall be allowed to the 
office or quarter of any staff officer, military 
or medical, not having permanent charge 
of treasure, such as cannot be lodged in 
any of the station guards. 

BR1DOK8.— RAMASAWlCr MOODBLLIAK. 

PoUtietd Dej^rtment ; Bangalore^ Oct, 9, 

1 834.— > His £xc. the right bon. the Gover- 
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nor General of India in council being 
desirous of testifying his sense of the 
public spirit manifested by Ramasawmy 
MoodeHiar, in having at a great expense 
restored the ancient bridges across tlie 
Cauvery river at Sevasamoodram, has been 
pleased to resolve that that individual and 
his lineal descendants shall be permitted to 
affix to their name the title of ** Junoparaca 
Curta *' (signifying one who confers a 
benefit on the public), in commemoration 
of the useful undertaking which he baa 
completed. 

BRAVERY UP NATIVES. 

Bangalore t Oct. 15, 1834.— 'Die right 
hon. the Comrnander-in-cliief having laid 
before the council of India the proceedings 
of a Court of inquiry assembled atOotaca. 
mund on the 27th ultimo, of which Lieut.- 
Col. King was president, to ascertain the 
claims of certain native soldiers of the 
Madras army, reported conspicuous for 
gallantry during the late operations in 
Coorg, and it appearing that Havildar 
Chookalingum, of the corps of sappers 
and miner**, has satisfactorily established 
pretensions to eminent bravery in the 
advance of the column under the command 
of Colonel FouUs, the Governor General 
in Council, us a murk of the high sense 
he entertains of the distinguished conduct 
of that ncn-comniissioncd officer, is pleased 
to confer upon him an iionorary medal and 
no increase for life of one-third of his pre- 
sent pay. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Adj. GenernVs Q/ncOf Oct. 8 to 16. 1834.— The 
ftillowing ortlcrs confirmed : — Lieut. Shelly to con- 
duct duties of qu. master’s department 20th N.I.. 
during absence of Lieut. Forbes on furl. ; date Ist 
Aug.— Assist. Surg. Fuller to do duty with H.M. 
13th L. Drags. ; date 21st Aug— Cant. McCurdy, 
27th N.I., to act as deputy assist, adj. gen. of My. 
sore division, during absence of CapL Derville 
on furl; date 3Uth Sept. — Comet F. J. Carru- 
thers to act as qu. mast* to 2d L.C.. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. W. S. Ommaney on sick { 
date 2d Oct. 1834. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Ovt. 8. Mrs. M. De Rosario, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. William Foxon. of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 12. At Vsrpeen. the Rev. Antonio Harde- 
gen. vicar of that pariah. agedSB. He was much 
beloved by his numerous flock of Malabar Chris- 
tlans. 

Mrs. Mary Plnard. aged 87i widow of tbs 
late Mr. John Plnard, of Pundichmry. 

ISoml^aiPe 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REMOVAL OF TROOPS. 

Bombay Cattle ^ Oct. 25, 1834. —The 
right hon. the Governor in Council is 
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pIcMcd to direct, that tha European Vete- 
ran Company be removed fh>m Serem- 
draog to Venovab, as soon as the barracks 
at latter station can be prepared for 
them. 

saavicKs of mr. hoeris. 

BombayCastlefNov» 1 2,1 834. —The right 
bon. the Governor in Council having re- 
lieved Mr. Norris from the duties of secre- 
taiy to government in the military depart- 
ment, feels it due to him to bear testimony 
to the distinguished zeal and ability with 
irhich, during upwards of five years, he has 
conducted the important business of that 
office, and takes this opportunity to thank 
him for his valuable services tlie whole of 
the period he has filled the situation. 

Z>KrUTY PATMASTER AT BHOLAPOOR. 

Bombay Castle ^ Aoe. 25, 1834. — The 
right hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to abolish the appointment of de- 
puty paymaster at Sholapoor, and to direct, 
that the troops at that station be paid on 
the same principles as those laid down in 
Articles 68 to 74, Sec. 49 of the General 
Military Code, regarding the payment of 
the troops stationed in Cutch. 

COMMAKDAKT IK CUTCH. 

Bombay Castle. BTov. 29, 1834.-— The 
right hon. the Governor In Council is 
pleased to publish the following extract of 
a letter, under date the 22d June last, to 
the address of the government of India 

Para. 16. ** In compliance with your 
recommendation, we authorize the grant 
of an extra allowance of 120 rupees per 
month, to the commandant of the troops in 
Cutch.” 

COURT&MARTIAL. 

X.IIUTXNANT PRIOR. 

At a general court-martial, re-assembled 
in camp, nearDeesa, on the 22d July 1 834, 
of which Major H. B. Everest, H.M. 6tli 
regt., was president, Lieut. G. N. Prior, 
of the 21 St N. 1., was tried on the following 
charge, preferred against him by the com- 
manding officer at Deesa 

** For conduct highly unbecoming the 
diaracter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances, vish 

Ist. ** In having, on the 3d June 1834, 
entered the bouse of the Rev. £. P. Wil- 
liams, chaplain of the station of Deesa, on 
Che plea of paying a morning visit, and 
grossly insulting Mrs. Williams, his lady, 
her husband being at the time absent on 
sick leave at Aboo. 

2d. ** For having, on the same day, en- 
tered the house of MijjorW. C. Illingworth, 
of the 2d reg^ L.C., on the plea of paying 
a morning visit, and grossly insulting Mrs. 
Illingworth, her fauriiand being at the time 
absent.*' 
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The court found the prisoner, Lieut. 
G. N. Prior, guilty of the cbar^ preferred 
against him, with the exception of the 
words * highly’ and ■ grossly* inserted 
therein, and sentenced him to be suspended 
from rank, pay, and allowances, for a period 
of six calendar months. 

The sentence was approved by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial Defartment. 

Nov. 7. Mr. W. Clerk to be acting aulstont Judge 
and session judge of Poona, for detached station of 
Sholapoor. 

D&e. 3. Mr. W. Birdwood confirmed in situation 
of assistant judge of Tannah. 

General Department. 

Nov. 12. Charles Norris, Esq., chief secretary to 
government, to have charge of judicial, in lieu of 
military department. 

W. H. Wathcn, Esq., to be secretary to govern- 
ment in general and Persian departments. 

A. N. Shaw, Esq., to be ofllciating deputy Per- 
sian secretary to government. 

Lieut. Col. E. M. Wood to be secretary to govern- 
ment in military and naval departments. 

27. W. H. Wathen, Esq., to conduct duties in 
secret and political department, and L. R. Reid, 
Esq. in judicial department, during absence of 
Charles Norris, Esq., on leave to Ceylon. 

Territorial Deportment^Revenue. 

Oct. 25. Mr. W. S. Doyd*B appointment, as act- 
ing collector of Taxma, cancelled, at his owne - 
quest. 

29 . Mr. T. H. Baber to be principal collector and 
political agent in Southern Marharta country. 

Mr. R. Mills to be principal collector of Poona. 

Nov. 15. Mr. H. A. Harrison to be collector of 
Ahmednuggur. 

26. Mr. W. C. Andrews to be acting ooUectsr of 
Tanna. 

Dec. 3. Mr. A. N. Shaw to be sub-collector of 
Bagulcottah. 

Mr. R. C. Money to be acting sub-collector of 
Sholapoor. 

Mr. A. W. Ravenacroft to be acting first assistant 
to principal collector of Dharwar. 

Political Department, 

Oet. 28. Surg. J. P. Riach, Bombay medical es- 
tablishment, to be surgeon to mission at court of 
his Majesty the King of Persia. (Appointed by 
the Governor-general.) 

Dec. 5. Lieut. Lang to assume charge of duties 
of political agent in Kattywar, during absence of 
Mr. J. P. V^lloughby permitted to visit presi- 
dency for benefit m his health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. 7. The Rev. James Jackson, m.a., to be 
diaplain at Surat, and to visit Broach once In the 
month, receiving regulated allowances for deftay- 
ing eapenses of his Jouraies. 

Furloti/A.— Dec. 8. The Rev. R. Y. Kenya, 
A.M., to Europe. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in C s—cil has 
been pleased to direct that the ScotcR’^urch be 

n future denominated ** SLAndna^ Kirk.** 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT^, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

BonAap Caetle, Oet. 28, 1834.— Capt. Irwin, Eu- 
rop. indepmdant vet. comp., to perform duties of 
paymaster of pensioners at Dapoblee, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Scriven. 

Oet. 80.— The following temporary apnolntments 
confirmed Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, Sa N.I., to act 
as a^l* to that regt., during absence of Lieut. Hal- 
let, on leave to presidency.— Lieut. A. Hamerton, 
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16th N.I.* to act ai thie ■4)< Bt Bhool. during ab- 
aenoe of Ena. Poatani on aick leave.— Lieut. H. Gi- 
beme to act aa ad), to Oolundauae bat., during 
time that Lieut. Hutt ahall Temaln in charge cw 
battalion. — Lieut, and Qu. Maat. D. Davidson, 
18th N.I., to act as adj. ; Lieut. A. Meadows to ect 
as qu. mast, and paymast. ; and Capt. James to 
act as interp. to that regt., until further orders. 

Capt. G. Macan, brigade major at Huraole, to 
act as asaist. adj. gen. to southern division of 
army, consequent upon departure of Capt. Faw- 
cett, on sick cert., to Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 31.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. H. Wells, 
26th N.I., to be deputy advocate-general southern 
division of army. 

Ntnu 6. — Lieut. J. N. Rooke, regt. of artillery, 
permitted to resign his commission in Hon. Com- 
pany’s service. 

Ntm. 7- — Lieut. Burrowes, 14th N.I., to act as 
assist, adj. gen. on departure of Capt. Fawcett; and 
Lieut. Ramsay, cantonment adi. at Belgaum, to 
act as third assist, com. gen. ; date of cnv. order 
20th Oct. 

3d ff.I, Lieut. W. A. Wroughton to be capt., 
and Ens. A. M. Haalewood to be lieut., in sue. to 
Candy resigned ; date 29th Nov. ia'14. 

Unposted Ens. H. Richards to take rank from 
27th Aug. 1634, and to be posted to 3d regt., v. 
Haalewood prom. 

Nov, 10.— Capt. C. Crawley, deputy assist, adj. 
gen. N.O. of army, to assume charge of deputy 
assist, im. mast, general's ollice, during absence of 
Lieut. De I’Hoste on leave to presidency; date of 
order 4th Oct. 

Nov. 10. — Assist. Sure. Bourchier to perform du- 
ties of civil surgeon or Bhooj residency, during 
absence of Assist. Surg. Deacon permittra to pro- 
ceed to presidency on sick leave. 

Nito. 13. —The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. F. Williams, 2d or Gr. 
N.I., to act as adj. to that regt., during absence of 
Lieut. Harris, on sick leave.— Ens. A. P. Mac 
Dougall, 13th N.I., to act as adj. to that regt., 
untifanival of Lieut. Wenn.— Lieut. R. H. Go<id- 
enough, 26th N.I., to act as adj. to right wing of 
that regt., during Its march to Malligaum. 

Cadet of Infantry T. L. Jameson admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

The app. of Capt. T. Donnely, Ist or Gr. N.T., 
to act as deputy adj. gen. of army, cancelled, in 
obedience to orders from government of India, in 
consequence of more than prescribed number of 
officers of his regt. being absent on staff employ. 

Noe. 15.— Major Pouget permitted to resign app. 
of insiiecting engineer northern division of army, 
and to proceed to presidency. 

Capt. J. Jopp to be inspecting engineer northern 
division of army. 

Capt. T. B. Jervis to be executive engineer at 
Belgaum. 

Capt. J. S. Grant to be executive engineer at 
Ahmednuggur. 

2d-Lieut. Graham to superintend construction of 
road between Seroor and Ahmednuggur. 

Nov. 18 Rogt. of ArtiUerv-^ 2d- Lieut. C. Ber- 

thon to be Ist-lieut., v. Rooke resigned | date of 
rank 7th Nov. 1834. 

Engineers. 2d-Lieut. T. Studdert to be Ist-lieut., 
V. Bishop dec. ; date of rank 3d Nov. 1834. 

80rA N.I. Lieut. (Drev. Capt.) R. Bulkley to be 
capt., V. Siordet dec. ; date 27th Oct. 1834.— 
Supernum. Lieut. W. Jones admitted on effective 
strength from above date, v. Bulkcley prom. 

25fA N.I. Ens. H. W. Preedy to be lieuL, v. 
Cunningham dec. ; date of rank 4th Nov. 1834. 

Senior unposted Ens. C. Manger to rank firom 
4th Nov. 1834, and to be posted to 25th N.I., v. 
Pready prom. 


quenee of hit momotioti, placed at dlspoul of 
government of Fort St. George. 

Lieut. D. B. Mills removed from situation of 8d 
assist, com. general, and appointed deputy pay- 
master at Deesa. 

Nov. 20.— Lieut. C. H. Boye, regt. of artillery, 
at his own request, tronsf. to invalid establish^ 
ment. 

Lieut. Hartley, 3d assist, com. m., transfened 
from Belgaum U> Cutch, v. Bulkl^ prom. 

Lieut. H. Stockley, 7th N.I., to bfi .3d assisL 
com. gen. in charge of military boaar at Belgaum. 

Lieut. J. Ramsay, 9th N.I., to succeed G. C. 
Stockley in charge of detachment at Nandode. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. C. Graham to be civil sur- 
geon in Kattywar, v. Surg. Erskine. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Heddle to be storekeeper of 
European general hospital, and surgeon to coroner. 

Assist. Surg. Ryan to be assist, garrison surgeon 
and deputy medical storekeeper, v. Heddle. 

Nov. 21. — Ens. S. Macan, 17th N.I., to be com- 
missariat agent at Hursole. 

Nov. 25.— Assist. Surg. W. Jardine withdrawn 
from duty in Indian Navy, and placed at disposal 
of Com.-m-chicf. 

Nov. 27. — Surg. T. P. Weekes to art as superin- 
tending surgeon of southern division of Deccan, 
during absence of Suiierintending Surg. Moyle, on 
sick cert. 

Ilrgt. ofArtilleri/, 2d-Lleut. A. F. Rowan to be 
Ist-lieut.. V. Hnyd transf. to invalid estab. ; and Sen. 
2d- Lieut. C. R. Dent to rank from 2l8t Nov. 1834, 
V. Rowan prom. 

Lieut. R. H. Wardell, 5th N.I., to act as adj. 
to right wing of that regt., from 5th Nov., as a 
temp, arrangement. 

Ens. J. L. Hcndley, 2l8t N.I., to act as staff 
officer to right wing of that regt., from date of lie 
march £1*0111 Deesa. as a temp, arrangement. 

25rA N.I. Ens. J.D.Leckie to be adj., v. Long re- 
signed the situation ; date 25th Oct. 1834. 

Capt. Freeman, 2d or Gr. N.I., to perform du- 
ties of :id assist, com. gen. at Sholapoor, during 
absence, on sick leave, of Lieut. D. M. Soobie; 
date of brigade order 12th Nov. 

Assist. Surg. Heddle placed at disposal of Com.* 
in-chief for purpose of being employed In province 
of Cutch. 

Dec. 2.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. J. R. Hibbert to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 7th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Skipper on sick leave.— Lieut. A. Robert- 
son, luth N.I.. to act as adj. to left wing of that 
regt., from 15th Nov. — Lieut. A. Hamerton, 15th 
N.I., to act as adj. to that regt., during absence 
of Lieut. Mitchell on sick cert. — Capt. W.Cavaye, 
21st N.I., to act as brigade msdor and 3d assist, 
com. gen. at Deesa, during absence of Lieut. 
Wilson, 

Dec. 3.— Major C. B. James (having returned 
from leave to Cape of Good Hope) to resume 
charge of his duties as deputy com. general. — Capts. 
J. Reynolds and R. Payne to resume their duties 
as first and second assistants com. gen. at their res- 
pective stations. 

Dec. 4.— Lieut. R. Wallace, 10th N.I., app. to 
superintending charge of Gulcowar oonUngent in 
Mahee CaunU, v. Capt. Fawcett. 

Capt. R. Bulkley, 20th N.I., to be acting pay- 
master of Poona divisicm of army. 

Dec. 6.— Ens. E. C. Cotgrave, 8Ch N.L, to act 
as interp. in Hlndoostanee language to H.M. 40th 
regt,, until an officer of the regt. is duly qualified. 

Dec. 8.— Mi^or W. Hamond, 3d L.C., permitted 
to retire from Hon. Company’s service, from 4th 
Dec.; and Capt. H. Fawcett, 1st L.C., permitted 
to resign his oonunlBslon In same service, fttm 
same date. 


The following temporary orrangemento con- 
firmed:— Lieut S. Poole, 1st L.C.. to act as odi. 
and qu mast to left wing of that r^t— Ens. R. P. 
Hogg. 2dGr.N.l., to act asaA). to left wing of 
thatregt.. from 31st Oct— Capt Sttiart, 144h N.L. 
to act OB 2d-aisi8t com. gen. to S. D. of army, 
until arrival of Lieut. Davidson. 

Nov. Ife— R. Mansfield, 5th Madras L.C., 
commonohig reformed horse under this presl- 
doDcy (at pioent on sick leave to Cape), in coose. 


Lieut J. Kllner to be assistant to executive 
engineer at Poona. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed:— Lieut E. H. Halt. 19th ^L, to act as 
interp. to hone brigade, from 19th Nov., until re- 
turn of Lieut. Woosnam to head-quariers.— Ens. 
M. F. Gordon, 11th N.L, to act os qu. mast, and 
interp. to that ragt, from 1st Nov. until ftirther 
oide is. • 
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K0h»m9d to duiutfrom Burope. — Nov. 13. Capt. 

J. Clones, 12th N.I Capt. K. Ord, 24th N.I — 

Lieut. R. F. Bourchier, 4th N.l.<~Surg. C. Kane. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Nov. 4. Lieut. Col. A. Manson, 
r.B.f artillery. — 13. Lieut. T. Tape, European 
regt., for health. — Lieut. G. C. StocKiey, 7th N.I. 
—10. Capt. W. Morley, artillery, for health.— 
Lieut. J. Tyndall, 2M N.I.— Assist. Surg. A. Mac- 
kell, artillery, for health.— 20. Lieut. J. B. Gil- 
landera, 2fith N.I., for health.— Lieut. W. East- 
wick, 12th N.I., for health.— 27. Lieut. W. G. 
Duncan, 24th N.I., for health — Dec. 4. Capt. H. 
.Sandv'lth, 8th N.I., for health. — 8. Mi^or J. 
Campbell, 12th Bengal N.I., for health. — Maj. 
Thos. Leighton, 14th N.I., for health. 

To Sea.- Nov. 4. Capt. C. W. Grant, of engi- 
neem, for six months, for health.— Dec. 8. Lieut. 
E. Wyhnrd, for twelve months, for health (or to 
the Neilgherry Hills). 

To NeUffherrp Nov. 15. Mr. G. C. Tay- 

lor (late capt.). pension estab., for health. 

Extenaion, — Oct. 24. Capt. B. O. Mcriton, at 
Cape of (lood Hope, for a period of twelve 
months, for health.— Dec. 8. Assist. Surg. Murray 
at ditto, for ditto, with leave to proceed to New 
South Wales. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

CAPTAINS* CLERKS. 

Romhay Castle^ Nov. 21 1 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the nuniher of rated 
e'lptain's clerks in the Indian Navy he fixed 
At bix, from the 1 1th of June lust. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Oct. 30 . — Lieut Jameson to perform duties of 
assist military auditor general in Indian Navy 
audit department, during absence of Commander 
Houghton, on sick leave. 

Now. 27.— Mr. J. C. Ibbs to be borne on strength 
of Indian Navy as a rated captain’s clerk from 11th 
June, to complete estab., in consequence of app. 
of Mr. Sutherland to be examiner. 

Fwrtovgli.— Oct 30. Commander Houghton, of 
Indian Navy, to Neilgherry Hills, for two years, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Jirrivala. 

Nov. 8. H.C. sloop of war Coote, from Mocha 
and Macul a. — 9. ElizatMith. Blenkinsop, from 
Calcutta.— 18. Theodore Eugene* Beck, from Bor- 
deaux, dec.— 24. DuAe of Roxburgh, Petrie, from 
Calcutta.— 29. Cleveland, Morley, from Calcutta; 
and iBdrguisA/ HoeMngf, Clarkson, from Londem 
and Cape. — Dxc. 5. Charlotte, Melville, from 
China; and John Adam, Roche, from Bengal. — 
11. Ladp Gordon, Harmer, from LiverpoolT— 13. 
H M.S. Me/v</le (bearing flag of Vice Aomiral Sir 
John Gore), fkom sea : and Trtumph, Green, Dom 
Calcutta. — 24. John Marah, Clues, from Liver- 
pool t and Patmiiu, Loader, from BengaL 

Departures. 

Not. 7. Arab, Sparkes, for Calcutta 10. Lady 

aarah, Killridge, for Salem. —13. Cesttian, Kel- 
lork, for Calcutta. — 17. Eiora, Blair, for Gree- 
nock.—^ Curve, Gale, for Boston. — Dxc. 8. An~ 
nmndate. Hill, for the Clyde.— 11. Heroo/Maloum, 
Smith, for London. — 14. Stockley, for 

London. — 16. Dauntleee, Finder, for Liverpool. 
—16. CUmore, Lindsay, for London.— 31. Eiiza^ 
both, tor LiverpooL— Jan. 3. Malabar, Tucker, 
tar London . ■ 4 . Duke of RorturgA, Petrie, for 
Calcutta. 

To Sail tor London. — Clerdand, 11th Jan.— 
Marquis of Hastings, 14th Jan. — Lady Raffles 
and Triumph, 96th Jon. —Palmira and John 
Marsh, 30th Jan. 

Freight to London (Jan. 10).— A3. 10s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oet. 6. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Mgjor F. 
Hickes, 4th N.I., of a son. 

28. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. D. J. Mal- 
colm, of a daughter. 

31. At Aurungabad, the lady of R. Reddell, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Now. 7. At Sholapore, the lady of Lieut. F. 
Williams, 2d Gr. N.I., of a daughter. 

15. At Kirkee, the lady of Capt. Heyman, pay- 
master H.M.4th L. Drags., of a son. 

21. At Bombay, the lady of Major Moore, 18th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

25. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. G. J. Jame- 
son, assist, mil. auditor gen., of a daughter. 

27> At Poona, the lady of Lieut. T. G. Fraser, 
European regt., of a daughter. 

Dec. 3. At Fooua. the lady of Lieut. Hogg, Eu- 
ropean regt., of a daughter. 

5. At Poona, the lady of H. W. Brett, horse- 
brigade, of a daughter. 

1(1. At Rycullah, the lady of Lieut. Col. White- 
hill, of a son. 

12. In the Fort, Mrs. J. Mullaly, of a son. 
MARlilAGES. 

Oct. 21. At Poona, Mr. Joseph Hanson, of the 
Agent’s Office, to Miss Catherine Dunn. 

Nop. 1. At Bombay, Lieut. E. A. Parquharson, 
artillery, to Harriett Morgan, relict of the late 
Henry Morgan. Esq., barrister-at-law. 

6. At Surat, Capt A. N. Maclean, of the 8ih 
regt., to Marv Lewis, second daughter of John 
Hinde Pelly. Esq., of the civil ser^oce. 

22. At Bombay, Mr. N. T. Tucker, son of Capt. 
N. Tucker, Indian Navy, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late W. Brendel, Esq. 

23. At Mazagon, C. Baptist de Rozario, Esq., 
to Mary Ann, daughter of Sir Roger Je Faria. 

25. At Bombay, Mr. W. K. Foot, late surgeon 
of the ship Lady R({ffies, to Miss Sarah Mansfield. 

DKATUR. 

Oct. C. At Goa, Mrs. Caldicott, aged 27. 

12. At Ahmednuggur, Anne Barlow, wife of 
Miuor Frederick Hickes, 4th regt. N.I. 

Now. 3. At Ahmcdabad, of fever, Lieut. John 
W. Cunningham. 25th regt. N.I., Mcd 25. 

7 . At Bombay, Amelia, wife of Capt. E. Wil- 
loughbv, assist, qu. mast. gen. of the army. 

8. AtByculla. aged 44, Mr. Charles Wilson, of 
the military audit department, and collector of the 
Education Society. 

2.3. At Colaba, of fever, Brev. Capt. Wm. Wil- 
liams, of 11. M. 40th regt. of Foot; aged 34. 

24. At Mahabaleshwur, Hannah Maria, wife of 
Lieut. T. Candy, aged 24. 

Dec. 3. At Bombay, Lucy, wife of Major J. H. 
Dunsterville, aged 43. 

Lately. At Jooria, in Kattywar. Capt. S. D. 
Siordet, of the 20th regt. N.I., aged 36. 

— AtSattarah, Ensign Charles (\ Cam. of the 
2.3d regt. N.I., eldest son of T. C. Cam, Elsq., of 
Bath. 


Ilsnang. 

DEATH. 

Oct. 4. Mrs. Galostaun, lady of G. Galastaun, 
Esq., of this island. 


e^inao 

SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. — Dec. 2. Orwell, tram Bengal t Ann 
Robertson, from Bombay and Singapore ; and Ge- 
rard, from Manilla. 


aitat SiKaies* 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivtde at Sydney.— Nov. 4. Henry Tanner, 
from London.— 6. Medora, from Hobart Town. 
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Djfwr^e*.— Dec. S6. iMWch, for Cevlon end 
Hobart Town.— ^ Samuel Brown, for Madrai. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec, 6. At Port Louis. CapL Henry Byron, of 
the bark Premier, to JaneAnne. daughter of Copt. 
Thos. Winter, of the brig Matv ana Jane, 


tdave of esoob Vfope, 

SHIPPING. 

iirrioab.— Jan. 7- H.M.S. Talbot. Arom Rio de 
Janeiro.— 11. Globe, from Marseilles. — 31. Jnte- 


lope, flrom St. Helena.— Feb. S. FiMoUa, firom St. 
HMena ; LocMl, from Lrith.— 4. Sir Uharlee Me 
Corthy, from Deal.— ff. David Clarke, Aram Ports- 
mouth; and Dublin Packet, from London. 

X>0]Mt^r8.— Jan. 8 . H.M.S. Talbot, tor Indio.— 
8. Sallp Ann, for Swan River. — 9. Lochiel. for 
V.D. Land ; and David GiarXre. for Madras. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 17. At Simon's Town. Mrs. E. B. Klrton. 
of a daughter. 

SO. At Cape Town. Mrs. Abercrombie, of a 
daughter. 


HEATH. 

Feb. S. Mrs. Elisa Murray, wife of Dr. Murray, 
deputy inspector-general of hospitals, aged S8. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


OTalcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADDRESS TO SIR C. METCALFE. 

A public meeting, convened by die 
Sheriff, took place at the Town-hall, on the 
2(1 l^eceinber, to consider of an address to 
Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, expressive of the 
admiration felt by ilie community fur bis 
virtues ; Sir Charles D’Oyley in the chair. 

Mr. Turton rose to object to any address 
to Sir C. Metcalfe being passed as from a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, though he did not object to any 
address from the friends of Sir Charles, for 
he did not know any person who deserved 
more at the bands of his friends. He ob- 
jected to any address to him in bis political 
character ; it was on no personal ground, 
but os a general principle he objected to an 
address to any individual member of the 
government, because the people of India 
were ignorant of tlie acts of llicir gover- 
nors — their deliberations were secret. The 
learned gentleman then inveighed against 
the species of government given to India, 
wliich hud a worse constitution than any 
British colony. The liberality, the hospi- 
tality of Sir Charles were confined to the 
upper classes ; this was no ground for the 
6000 inhabitants of Calcutta to address 
him. To address him as governor of Agra 
was to anticipate the people of Agra, who 
would be the best judges of what he would 
do. He proposed— “ That whilst Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe has every claim to the attentions 
and civilities of his personal friends, any 
address to him from a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta is uncalled-for, 
either with reference to the politic^ posi- 
tion of the Indian public, and their igno- 
ranee of the acts of any member of the 
government, or from the particular circum- 
atanoea of Sir C, T. Metcalfe's present de- 
parture from Calcutta ; and therefore that 
this meeting of the inhiriiitants of Calcutta 
be now dissolved." 


Tliis resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Brigbtman. 

Mr. Pattle observed that, if the indivi- 
dual opinions of the members of the govern- 
ment were secret, their acts were known 
and approved. He detailed the liberal 
measures of Lord William Bentinck, of 
which Sir C. Metcalfe had approved. The 
talents and the charitable actions of Sir 
Charles claimed their approbation. 

Mr. Charles Prinsep eapressed his sur- 
prise at the turn the discussion had taken. 
He admitted that the government given to 
India was less liberal than he could wish, 
and that this was not the time to address 
Sir C. Metcalfe on public matters; but 
they were met to do lionour to the private 
virtues of a public character whom they 
were about to lose. What widow or orphan 
ever pleaded to him in vain ? — what public 
work ever went without his support?— 
what public institution is there that has not 
experienced his munificence? These are 
not acts of the government, but of the indi- 
vidual. Such a man as Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had rarely been seen in their society, 
if they looked to his munificence and hos- 
pitality for the last seven years. The late 
unfortunate mercantile distresses nearly 
swept away all sociality, and during that 
time Sir Charles Metcalfe stood forward as 
a beacon round which they might rally. 
He should support the amendment of Mr. 
Puttie—** that an address to Sir C. Met- 
calfe be presented, expressive of our high 
approbation of his eminent virtues." 

Mr. Dickens and Mr. Sutherland sup- 
ported Mr. Tunon's motion, 

Mr. Turton adverted to some public 
questions, such as the abolition of sutteei, 
the press regulations, steam navigation, on 
some of which were Sir Cliarles*a aenti- 
menU known. He had not subscribed to 
the Rammohun Roy fund, and it was in 
bis presidentship that the invidious distinc- 
tion was made between the carriages of na- 
tives and Europeans. 
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On A division, there were 121 in fa- 
vour of tlie address, and 97 in favour of 
Mr. Turton's motion against it ; but tlie 
report was not without a qualification on 
both sides. On the part of tlie amendment 
it was stated that 20 out of the 97 on the 
other side were native boys, and on the 
part of the original motion it was stated 
that the counting of its supporters had been 
interrupted by Mr. Prinsep, who had ob- 
jected to certain persons who came up 
stairs during the process of counting. Mr. 
Dickens, one of the tellers, refused to con. 
sider the question as decided, but his voice 
was drowned by the other side, who de- 
clared the amendment carried. 

The Courier describes this meeting as a 
stormy one, and, referring to the fact, men- 
tions that a parcel of school -boys had been 
brought up to vote against the address, 
observes : ** Hearing this xnanceuvre im- 
puted to Mr. Hare, w’e enquired of that 
gentleman if the allegation was correct. 
His explanation was, that a number of 
boys of his school (it was erroneously re- 
ported they were from the Hindoo college) 
asked his leave in the morning to go to the 
meeting, and that he had given them leave, 
without any view to their taking part in 
the proceedings. But Mr. Hare added 
(and much to our astonishment, this opi- 
nion found supporters in the legal profes- 
sion) that, being present, they had as much 
right to vote as any body, for they were six-- 
teen years of age, and therefore qualified in 
point of years in this country.** 

Sir C. Metcalfe, in the reply to the ad* 
dress, referred to the office he was about to 
enter upon as follows : 

** 1 beg you to present to those gentle- 
men who have honoured me with this ad- 
dress my heart-felt thanks, and my ardent 
wishes for tlieir welfare and happiness. 1 
part from them with unmixed regret, which 
not even the nature of the office that 1 am 
about to undertake can suffice to diminish. 
J enter, however, on the duties of that 
office with the highest sense of their im- 
portance. 1 regard the government of 
India as a sacred trust, committed by the 
Almighty to the British nation, to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the countless mil- 
lions who have come under our rule In this 
distant land. It will be my earnest wish, 
and indefatigable endeavour, to uphold the 
honour of our country, by promoting, to 
the utmost extent of my ability, the pros, 
parity and felicity of the people placed 
under my care ; and I am sensible, that I 
shall make the best return in my power, 
for the overwhelming favour which has 
been poured upon me, on my separation 
from Uie society of Calcutta, if I can show, 
by a just and successful administration of 
the territories entrusted to my charge, that 
I am in any degree worthy of such un- 
bounded kindness, and that those who have 
bestowed it will not have reason to be 
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ashamed of the affectionate feelings which 
they have evinced.** 

An address has heen presented to Sir 
Charles, from the East-Indian community. 

The day before Sir Charles embarked 
for his new government, he was waited 
upon by a deputation of native gentlemen, 
with an address signed by 500 names, 
comprising the far greater portion of the 
natives of rank, property, and influence, 
residing in Calcutta and its vicinity, com- 
pletely falsifying the insinuations thrown 
out at the meeting. 

Col. Dennie , — The court-martial on Col. 
Dennie had commenced its proceedings 
on the 9th December, when an order 
arrived from head -quarters, directing the 
meeting of the court to be suspended, in 
consequence of the result of Lieut. Brown- 
rigg*8 trial rendering it necessary to re- 
model the charges. Mr, Brownrigg is 
still to act as prosecutor. 

The Sikhs in Ca/m/.— The MofussU 
Ukhbar mentions a vague report, that a 
Sikh army under No Nuhal Singh had 
lost their commander and S,CXX) men in 
an encounter with Dost Mohamed. No 
reliance is placed on the truth of the 
rumour. 

A native paper states, that a most dis- 
astrous sickness and mortality have pre- 
vailed among the Sikh troops, In conse- 
quence of which they are said to be at the 
mercy of Dost Mahommed Khan, should 
he advance upon them at Kohat and Pesha- 
wur. That chief is represented as afraid 
of quitting his position at Candahar, lest 
Shah Shujah should fall on his rear. 
Runjeet Singh, it appears, w'as sending 
reinforcements, and intended to follow in 
person, to protect his acquisitions in 
Afghanistan. 

At the requisition of 1 10 inhabitants of 
Calcutta, the shcrifT called a public meet- 
ing at the Town-hall, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, ** to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning the Governor-general 
in Council or the Legislative Council of 
India, to repeal the press regulation passed 
in 1824, and to remove the restraints upon 
public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British Parliament upon the subject of 
the late act passed for renewing the Com- 
pany's charter.*’ 

Major Blundell , — As Major Blundell, 
of the 11th light dragoons, was returning 
from the house of Capt. Cooper, at Landour , 
on the afternoon of the 14th Nov , the 
ghoont (pony) on which he rode shy’d at 
something in the road, lost its footing, and 
fell with its rider over a precipice, and 
were both killed. The body of the major 
was dreadfully shattered. Major B. bad 
served at Seringapatam, Bhurtpore, and 
Java, and was highly esteemed in private. 

Marriage tf the King <f Oui/c.-~ The 
Cavmpore Examiner contains a long ac- 
count of the festival at Lucknow, on the 
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occasion of the marriage of the King of 
Oude, which took place on the 1.5th Nov.; 
and of the measures taken by his Majesty 
to compel the Padslia Begum to quit the 
royal residence, where she is said to be 
undergoing a strict blockade, having been 
two days without food. The garrison, 
however, still refuses to surrender. 

A laUT paper states, that the Resident 
has interposed in order to protect the lady 
from further annoyance. 

TheTea-plani in Capt. Jenkins 

and liieut. Charlton have discovered the 
tea-plant growing wild in the province of 
Suddeya, the N.E. boundary of our terri- 
tory in Assam, on the western face of the 
hills bounding the Chinese province of 
Qun-nan. The leaves have been reported 
by Dr.Wallich to yield an infusion similar 
to hohea, and the plant to be the genuine 
tea-tree of (yhina. 

The Insohient Estates . Insolvent 
Court has adjourned the hearing in the 
matter of Cullen and Browne,*' till 2Gth 
June 183.5. Sir J. P. Grant directed the 
omission of that part of the order which 
required the insolvents' attendance from 
time to time. 

“In the matter of Palmer and others,** 
the Court directed the hearing to be 
adjourned till 20th March 1835. Sir John 
Grant called the attention of the assignees 
to the necessity of obtaining the opinions 
of the creditors on the subject of the sale of 
the debts duo to the estate. 

Operations agaimt the Shekhawalees.'^ 
The troops from Nusseerabad having joined 
on the 18th November, Gen. Stevenson 
assumed the comuinnd, and the force 
moved forward from Sambre in three 
p.irallel columns, the artillery forming the 
centre. It reached Seekur on the SOih, 
where it halted for several days for orders. 
The chief of Seekur is the most powerful 
of the Sliekawatees ; he gave all his power 
into the hands of Major Alves. The town 
and citadel are not strong, but some of his 
hill-forts were stronger. Into most of them 
free ingress was allowed. In fact, the 
Shekhawatees seem never to have tlniught 
of resistance ; the inhabitants of the towns 
and village's were extremely civil. Most 
of the chiefs were forward to give in, as 
soon as they saw our large train of artillery. 

Tlie plan pursued hy Gen. Stevenson 
was to occupy the hill-forts with small 
detachments, waiting orders as to their 
demolition. It is not thought that any of 
the principal places will be destroyed. 
Mi^r Alves finds himself obliged to act 
with great caution, as the proprietary of 
the conntry is complicated with Joudpore 
and Jeypore, as well as the Shekhawat 
chiefs. 

The campaign has matly disappointed 
many. It was discovcijpd that the intel- 
ligence respecting the country, commu- 
nicated to government, was false. The 
^Uicf.Jsttri».K.S.VoL.17. No.fiJ. 


forts, with the exception of Deo Ghur, and 
one or two others, were not capable of 
resisting an European force. The appear- 
ance of the country is wretched, — little 
better than a desert. A private letter 
says: — Some gentlemen went into one 
of the forts, and were much amused hy 
the simplicity and curiosity of the natives, 
who examined their hats, swords, and 
gloves, as things that they had never 
before beheld, and they look on a watch 
with as much wonder as a South Sea 
Islander when first discovered. They 
apj>ear so unsophisticated and so purely 
children of nature, that it appears a crime 
to disturb them, and destroy their places 
of refuge.’* 

The stotion of Muttra is to be abolished, 
and the regiments of native infantry 
now stationed there will be directed to 
relieve the 70th and 73d, both of which 
will immediately proceed to Barrackpore, 
where henceforth there will be eight instead 
of six regiments, the latter number being 
found quite unequal to the duties required. 

Prince Jamah od-dccn.— Amongst the 
advertisements in the Calcutta papers, ia 
one of the intended sale of the valuable 
property of Prince Jamah od-deen, at 
Rassapuglah, the prince being about to 
leave India to visit the King of England ! 


^alira0. 

Court s^Martial, — Captain Dickinaon*a 
has closed at Bangalore, and intimation of 
its result is daily expected. 

That on Colonel Sir E. K. Williams 
has commenced at Vellore. We hear that 
the court sent back Colonel Purdon's 
opening statement for revision ; and tbia 
has led to a reference to the Judge Advo- 
cate-General. It is likely to prove a 
troublesome affair. 

Major Halcman, of the 15lh, has been 
tried and setttenced to suspension from 
rank and pay for seven months, on the 
charge of entering into a disgraceful per- 
sonal altercation and the exchange of blows 
with the captain of the Ganges^ when on 
the passage to Penang. — Mad* Herald^ 
Dec. 20. 

Other courts'-martial are expected, 
besides those announced already. 


iSomaar. 

At the marriage of SuwaceMadbowRao 
to the daughter of the raja of Satara, tha 
ceremony was conducted with more pomp 
and splendour than had ever been wit* 
neaaed to tlie south of the Godavery, The 
follower! of the different chiefs and jaghire- 
dars in attendance amounted to 10,000, 
besides 2,000 horse end numerous ele- 
phants. 

(G) 
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Tigors have inrested Salsette to kucIi a 
degree that, in I he course of November, 
fifteen persons were killed by them. A 
party of sepoys bad been ordered to beat 
up their covers. 

A tariff* of duties on merchandize con> 
veyed on the Indus has at length been 
established through the agency of Col. 
Pottinger, which will open new marts for 
Britisli goods. 


Cfitloiu 

A most violent storm occurred here on 
the latter end of November, wliich has done 
great damage on the coast as well as in the 
interior. 'J'lic local government lost no 


[May, 

time in despatching boats and provisions to 
succour the villagers who had been obliged 
to fly from the low grounds ; and a public 
meeting was Invited for the 8th Dec. at 
the rooms of the Legislative Council, for 
the purpose of raising a subscription ; the 
chair was to be taken by the governor. 
The report of the government agent at 
Kandy states a fact of considerable interest, 
that by the cut which it was found neces. 
sary to make for tlte purpose of saving the 
tow'n of Kandy, the lower lake in its 
neighbourhood has been entirely drained, 
which he considers a benefit to tlie city. 
One of the rivers is said to have risen 
forty.tw'o or foity-three feet above low- 
water-inark. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THF OOVF.KNOU-naNEKAL. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmunt. 

Nov. 3. Mr. T. P. B. Bisene to officiate as civil 
and session judge of Seharunpore. 

Dec» 3. Mr. R. D. Mangles, to be secretary to 
Sudder Board of Revenue in Lower Prov mros. 

The Hon. Robert Forbes to officiate! as collector 
as well as magistrate of Burdwan. 

10. Capt. Louis Bird. 24th N.L, to be an assis- 
tant under Capt. T. Wilkinson, agent to governor- 
general, under provisions of Reg. 13, 1333. 

Mr. T. Sandys, to be head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Shahabad. 

24. Mr. Thomas Iloacaaon, to be a magistrate 
of town of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Houstoun, to bean assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of llUh or Ally- 
pore division. 

iMtv Department. 

Dec. 8. William Hickey, Esq., to be sheriff of 
Calcutta during ensuing year. 

Political Department. 

Dec. 10. Mr. Blake, assistant to agent to gover- 
nor general at Delhi, placed, temporarily, at dis- 
IKiBul of Supreme Government. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Nov. 27* Mr. G. A. Bushby, to be secretary to 
government bf Agra, in political and general de- 
partments. 

Dec. 3. Mr. J. S. Clarke to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Shahjehanpore. 

Mr. J. P. Gubbins, to officiate as Joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Etawah. 

Mr. J. Lean, ditto ditto of Mynpooree. 

Mr. A. U. C. Plowden, ditto ditto of Allyghur. 

12. Mr. H. T. Owen to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Agra. 

Mr. James Davidson to be magistrate and col- 
lects of Allighur. 

Generoi Department. 

Dec 18. Capt. J. M. Higginsun to be military 
sectary and ald-de-corop to governor of Agra, 
from 14th Nov., and to officiate as private secre- 
trary from same date. 

LieuL J. H. Smyth, of artillery, to officiate os 
aid-de-camp from 14tb Nov. 


seat as president of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The following gentlemen, late of the Hon. Com- 
pany's establishment at Canton, have been admit- 
ted to the civil service of the Bengal presidency ; 
viz. Messrs. II. M. Clarke, F, J. Morris, H. H- 
Alexander, and C. F. Young. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return -.—Messrs. C. Tucker, R. Woodward, G. 
Lindsay, and A. Grote, from furlough.— The Hon. 
H. B. Devereux and Mr. M. Malcolm, from Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. R. B. W. Ramsay has reported his arrival as 
a writer on this establishment. 

Furloughs ^Dec. 8. Messrs. Edward Currie and 
Wm, Ogilvy, in the present season. — 18. Mr. G- 
T. Lushiiigton, to Europe, for health. 

.MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort’ William, Dec. 2, IKW.— Capt, Alex. Watt, 
sub. assist , to be a deputy assist, com. general of 
2d class, V. Capt. Oldfield dec. 

Lieut. W. T. Briggs, 74th N.I., to be a sub.* 
assist, com.-general, to fill a vacancy in depart- 
ment. 

Cadets of Infantry J. L. Walker, Gordon Main- 
waring, and R. C. Lawrence admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. J. M. Higginson, presidency paymaster at 
Fort William, placed at disposal of Governor of 
Agra, from. ICth Dec., for temporary employ- 
ment in Agra presidency. 

Capt. G. D. Stoddart, 8th L.C., second assist, 
adj. gen. of army, to officiate as paymaster at pre- 
slcfency and to Klng’.s troops, during temporary 
absence of Lieut. Higginson, or until further 
orders. 

Dec. 10.— Capt. George Thomson, 40th N.I., to 
be a sub.-assiBt. com. general, to fill a vacancy in 
department. ’ 

Assist. Surg C. W. Fuller app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Kishenaghur, v. Barker placed 
at disposal of Coro.-in-Chief. 

IMh N.I. Supemum. Lieut. D. Shaw brought 
on effective strength of icgt., in room of Llrat. 
A. Learmouth retired on Lord Clive's Fund. 

Mr. T. C. Hunter admitted cm estab. as an as- 
sistant surgeon. 

The services of Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corps of 
engineers, placed at disncsal of governor of Agra, 
for employment undgr that government. 

Cadet of InfantmBdmund Sissmore admitted 
on estab., and promrto ensign. 

Dec. 18.— M 14 . Oen. J. W. Sleigh, C.B.. of H. M. 
service, app. to staff of Bombay army, pending no- 


The Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Esq. has token bis 
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rolnatlonof an officer from Ei^land, or intimation 
of His Mi^esty’s {ileasure on theiubtiect. v. Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. S. Bamst k.o.b.. who has obtained per- 
mission to return to Europe. 


Bm. Oen. Sir Stamford Whittingham, K.r-.n.p 
frc.f to be military secretary to Commander-in- 
chief. In sue. to Me). Gen. Sleigh. 

Brigadier II. Bowen, anp. as a brigadier of 1st 
class, to command of Maiwah Field Force. 


Cant Grant. 59th N.I.. the last appointed m.njor 
of brigade, to be placed at disi>osal or Commander- 
in-chief for regimental duty {the eastern frontier 
oeosing to be a brigadier’s command from 1st Jan.). 

Brigadier W. Burgh app. as a brigadier of lat 
class to command ofRajpootansa FicM Force, and 
Brigadier J. Tombs removed ma a brigadier of 2d 
class to Rohilkund. 


Deputy Assist Qu.-mast. Gen. Capt. John 
Palon. prom, from 2d to 1st class in Qu.-mast. 
^neral’s department, from IDth Dec. lU3i). v. Capt 
Robb, proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. W. A. Green app. to medical duties 
of civil station of MoradabaU. in mom of Assist 
Kurg. Brett, who has been placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief. 


Cadets of Infantry A. G. Rrid and H. i. Plercy 
admitted on estab.. and prorn. to ensigns. 

Maj. Edw. Jeffreys. 43d N.I.. permitted, at his 
own request, to retire from service of Hon. Com- 
pany on pension of his rank. 

I'he servit'es of an assistant surgeon being no 
longer required with Jungypore residency. Assist 
Surg. G. J. Berwick, m.d.. placed at disposal of 
C onimander-in-ch ief. 


Ragt. of /li'tiUery. 1st- Lieut, and Brev. Cant 
llen^ Rutherfoid to be Capt. and 2d- Lieut R. 
R. Kmleside to be Ist-Lieut « in sue. to C’apt. S. 
Coulthard. stiuck off. with rank from I5th Oct 
18.34. in sue. to Ca]it. P. G. Maihison. dec. 

It^antr^. Maj. T. 8. Oliver to be Licut-CoL 
V. Lieut.-Col. Thomas Barron, retired, with rank 
from 2f>th July 1834. v. Lieut-Cul. Jercmiali Au- 
ber, dec. 

2l«f N.I. Capt. W. W. Foord to be major, 
Lieut. Owen Lotner to lie capt. of a comp., and 
F^ns. A. H. Corfield to be lieut. from 2«lth July 
1834, in sue. to Major T. S. Oliver, prom. 

Capt Darberie, 16th N.L. restored to his situa- 
tion in stud department, and appointed to Cental 
Scud. 

Veterinary Surg. Hulse removed from Hauper 
Stud, and placed at disposal of Commander-in- 
chief. 


Dec. 24.— 43d N.I. Capt. James Dourdieu to be 
major, Lieut. Alex. 'Wcbscer to be capt. of a comp, 
and Ens. W. G. Don to be lieut from KHh Dec. 
18.34, in sue. Co Migor E. Jeffreys retired on pension 
of his rank. 

Cadet of Infantry S. H. Becher admitted on 
estab.. and prom, to ensign. 

The services of Assist. Surg. R. Laughton, at- 
tached to political agency at Umhalla, at request 
of Gommander-in-ch^. placed at His Excellency’s 
dlspo^ 

CMt. Saurin app. to charge of Invalids, frc. of 
H. C. service proceeding to Europe on ship Hi- 
bemia. 


Be«^~Quarter»» Nov. 29. 1834. — Ens. R. G. 
George. 11th N.I., to act os interp. and qu.-mast. 
to that corps. 

Dee. 3.— Capt J. H. Madcinlay. assist adj. gen., 
removed from Cawnpore to Meerut division ; and 
Capt L. N. Hull, deputy assist adj. gen., from 
Meerut to Cawnpore division. 

Supemum. Comet E. W. C. Plowden, at his 
own request, to do duty with 10th L.C.. at muttra- 

Dee. 4.— The following Ensigns (lately admitted) 
to do duty R. C. Lawrence with lith N. L. at 
Goruckpore; J. L. Walker. 33d N.I.« at Cuttack: 
Gordon Malnwarlng,‘.4th N.L. at Derhampore. 

Dee. 6.— Lieut-Col. J. Tulloch removed from 
Tpth to GOthN.I., at Cawnpore; and Lleut-Col. 
R. Burney (RasidCTt at Ava) from €0th to 7Uth 
N.I. 

Capt E. S. Hawkins. SWlt N.I.. to oommand 
troops proceeding on escort duty with Hon. the 
Oovemorof Agra. 


Dec. 17*— Ept K. Sissmore. at his own request 
to do duty with 12th N.I.. at Allahabad. 

Dec. 1& — The following removals ordered 
Col. E. H. Simpson, from 25th to 24th N. I. : Col. 
(Brig.) J. W. Fast, from 24th to 40th do. ; CuL T. 
Newton frmn 40Ui to 25th do. 


Dee 19.— 2d L. C. Comet E. K. Money to be in- 
terp. and qu.-mast 

Surg. Andrew SimcMoo, ii.D, (new prom.) post- 
ed to 4ath N.L. at Neemuch. 

Dec. 20.— Ensigns A. G. Reid and H. J. Plercy 
to do duty with lUth N.L. at Barrackpore. 

Dec. 24. — Lieut.-CoU T. Dundas (on furlough) 
removed from 21st to 5th N.I. ; and Lieut-Col. 
T. S. Oliver inew prom), posted to 21st do. 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar. m.d.. posted to Rain- 
ghur battalion, v. Harper, prom. 

Dee. 26. — Surg. R. Laughton posted to Nusseree 
battalion, v. Gerard, semoved. 

Dee. 30.— Col. J. Tombs removcxl from 3d to 8th 
L. C.: and Coi. F« J. T. Johnston, from 8th lo 
3(1 do. 


FUllLOUGUS. 

7V> Eurttpe. — Dec. 2. Lieut.-Col. John Cheape. 
of Engineers, for health — Lieut.-CoL W. W. 
Moore. 41st N.L, for health. — Ens. T. Goddard. 
44th N.I., lor health.— Maj. J. C. Hyde, artillery, 
on private affairs. — 1(1. Capt E. E. Ludlow, 20th 
N.L. on ditto.— 24. Lleut.-Col. John Simpson. 
69th N.L for health.— Lieut. John Bott. 5th UC., 
on private affairs.— Capt Wm. Saurin. 31st N.L. 
on ditto. 

To viaii Preaidenej/ (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe). — Nuv. 2!i. Lieut. C. Griflin, 

51st N.I Dec.X Lieut H. Vetch. 54th N.I 5. 

Major J. Home. 60th N.I.— Superintending Surg. 
T. Tweedic.— 10. Capt G. A. Vetch, 54th N.L 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivala in the River, 

Drc. 4. Bland, Calian, from Liverpool, and 
Capc.;-6. Fairy Queen, Snipe, from Liverpool and 
MauritluK — 7* Duke of Northumberland, Pope, 
from [.ondon and Madeira.— 8. Asia, Biddle, from 
London ; and Holden Fleece. Baker, from Liver- 

K >i 1. — 9. Albion, McLeod, from Liverpool and 
adeira; and dtp of Edinbugh, Frazer, from 
Madras and Marcanum.— 15. Arab, Snarkes, from 
Bombay ; and William Gray, Green, from Boston. 
— 27. C-eetriau. Kellork, from Bombay.— 29. Irma, 
Bemaid. from Havre; and Magnet, McMlnn, 
from Rio dc Janeiro. — J an. 2. Euphratea, Han- 
nay, from LiverpooL 

Departureafrom CateuUa. 

Nov. 2!>. J Uliana, TnXmX., for London; and 
Veaper, Atwood, for Isle of France. — Dro. 3. 
—Haahmy, Ilarfleld. for London.— 13. |2rr. Hood- 
less. for Livcrptwl. — 15. Jamea Pattinaon, Mid- 
dleton. for London ; Neptune, Broadhurst, for 
ditto; Guiana, Talt, for Live^ool; and Lace- 
rem;e. Gill, for Mauritius. — 18. Colonel NeufoU, 
Kail, for Madras and Bombay; and Duke of Bur- 
eleugh, Hannay, for Madras and London.— 21. SU 
Leonard, Uurr. for LiverpooL 

Sailed from Saugor. 

Dkc. 4. Juliana.— 17. irf.— 2U. Jamea Patiineon, 
Lau/rence, Duke of Buecleugh, and Otfiana.— 23. 
Neptune.— 29. St. Leonard. 

Freight to London (Dec. 20).— Dead weight £2> 
to ie2. lOf. ; light goods, 422. 2a. to M3. 3s. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 12. At Landour. Major Blundell, of H. M. 
lUh Light Dragoons. His death was occasioned 
by a fall from a precipice with the poney on which 
he waa riding. 

17. On board ttie Bneriment Flat, at Reval- 
gunge. Master Charlci Oakes, of cholera, aged 16. 

27. At Cawnpore, of pulmonary consumptioDa 
Sophia Rees, wife of H. T. Owen. Esq., H. C’s 
civil service. 

Dec. 2. At Mitzanerea William Haynesa E>q- 

— At CalcutUa Mn. Alex. G. Lorimer. 
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8. At Almora, OlWe, wife of Lieut. Gleitftnd, 
of the engineers, aged 26. 

9. On bmni the Hagfimy, off BallooghauU Brev. 
Capt. J. C. Cioke, of H.M. 4»th reg^ 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Smith, of the ship 
Mncqttegn, agt-n 32. 

1<(. At Serampoie, Mrs. Sophia Olbson. 

12. Al Calcutta, Mr. D. Foster, aged 29. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Hypher, of the firm 
of Messrs. P. Hypher and Co., aged 78. 

17* At Calcutta, Mr. John Brown, aged .36. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna Maria Joseph. 

18. At Calcutta. Mr. James Grimsdick. 

19. At the Sand Heads, J. J. McLachlan. Esq., 
of the firm of Mackensie, Lyall. and Co., aged 36. 

26. At Calcutta, affer an Illness of only a few 
hours. Mrs Elizabeth Moore, relict of the late 
Capt. Wm. Moore, of the 4th Royal Veteran Bat. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. John Vallente, aged 41. 

2.5. At Calcutta. Madame Marie Rigordie, relict 
of the late Augustin Rigordie. Esq., aged 75. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. John Nicholson, agi'd 20. 

31. At Calcutta. Mr. John Silley, ag^ 76. 

* la Intally, Mrs. H. C. Ellison, aged 23. 


jRabras. 

DEATH. 

Oec. 12. At Madras, after a short Illness, George 
Moure, Esq., of the Madras citil service. 


ISomfiap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department- 

Dm. 17. James Little, Esq., to be sheriff for the 
ensuing year. 

^ ¥/• 9: Notion to be coroner of Dombay, in sue. 
to Mr. Macleod. 

25. Mr. Wm. Richardson to be acting asslsbmt 
judge and session judge of Surat, for detached sta- 
tion of Broach. 

Mr. Edward Chninier to hearting assistant judge 
end session judge of Ahmedabad. 

Territorial Department. — Rfven we, 

17. Mr. John Macleod to be assistant to 
collector of sea customs. 

24. The following appointments to have eflt*ct 
from date of Mr. II. G. Chambers’ departure for 
England 

Mr. R. C. Chambers to be first assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Surat. 

Mr. H. Liddle to be second assistant to ditto 
ditto of Surat. 

Mr. J. S. Laws to he third assistant to ditto ditto 
of Surat. 

Mr. J. Keays to be fourth assistant to ditto ditto 
of Surat. 

The following appointments to have efltect from 
date of Mr. Prescott's departure for England ; 

Kafra **’ ****^°“ ^ assistant to collector of 

Mr. W. Escombe to be second assistant to prin- 
cipal collector of Poona. 

**** assistaut to ditto 

ciitto of Poona. 


from service on pension laid down In code of mi- 
litary regulations. 

Dee. ll.>-Capt. W. Coghlan to be brigade tnaior 
to regt. of artillery, in sue. to Lieut. Cotmve 
proceeding to Europe. 

let L-C. Lieut. S. Poole to be capt., and Cor- 
net C. L. J. Dupre to be lleut., in sue. to Fawcett 
resigned ; date 5th Dec. iai4. 

3d L.C. Lieut. H. Delamain to he capt., and 
Cornet J. S. Ravenscroft to be lieut., in sue. to 
Woodhouse dec. ; date 12th Sept. 18:i4.--CBpt. H. 
Jameson to be major, Lieut. E. Walter to be capt., 
and Cornet W. P. Hay to be lieut., in sue. to 
Hamond retired : date ,5th Dec. 1834. 

17^^ N J. Lieut. T. Probyn to be capt., and 
Ens. S. Macan to be liiut., v. Kingston dec.; date 
27th Nov. 1834. 

Sen. Unposted Ens. C. F. Christie to rank fix>m 
27th Nov., and to be posted to 17th N.I., v. Macan 
prom. 

BIgt K.T. Lieut. S. J. Stevenson admitted on 
effective strength from 30th Nov. ia'f2, v. Ken- 
nett prom.— Ens. E. Green to be lieut., v. Wyliie 
prom. ; date24ili Dec. 1833. 

Sen. Unposted Ens. H. Penning to rank from 
27th Nov. 1834, and to be posted to 21st N.I., v. 
Green prom. 

Dee. 15.— Capt. W. Foquett, 20th N.I., to act as 
commissariat agent at Rajeote. 

Cadet of Infantry H. M. Blake admitted on 
estab., prom, to Ens., and posted to 7th N.l. 

Ens. F. H. Goggln, 25th N.I., to be commissa- 
riat agent with detachment proceeding to Socotra. 

Dm. 17. — Capt. M. Stack to command Poonah 
auxiliary horse. 

Dec. 23.— Senior Unposted Ens. A. Hall to rank 
from 8th Dec. 1834., and posted to 23d N.I., v. 
Cam dec. 

Lieut. C. Lucas, qu. mast, and interp. in Hin- 
doostanec, of 4th N.I., and Lieut. A. M. Hascl- 
wood, ditto of 3d N.I., permitted to exchange 
regiments and appointments. 

berSf^MedSl ifrwrd®* ^ lie3d Mem- 

_ Senior Surg. T. P. Weekes to be a superin tend- 
ing surgeon on esUb. 

Senior Assist. Surg. James Bumes, M.n., to be 
surgeon, v. Wallace retired. 


Trwh, Esq., 2d-Member of Me- 
dical Board, permitted to retire from service on 
pension laid down in code of military regulations. 

Dec. 26— 12f?* N.l. Lieut. G. Clarkson to be 
atij., v. Eastwick proceeding to Europe. 


Lieut, j. Cooper to be capt., and Ens. 
W. Topham to be lieut., in sue. to Lloyd dec. ; 
date of rank 20th Dec. 1834. 


^lor Unposted Ens. H. T. Vincent to take 
rank from above date, and to be posted to 7th 
N.I., V. Topham prom. 

Dm. 27.— Capt. W. Henderson, military pay- 
master at presidency, tobe agent for clothing the 
army, in sue. to Major Duiisterville : and Llevt. 
Jamwon, 4th N.I., to act for Capt. Henderson 
until his return from c:ape of Good Hope. 

Cant. J. SwamoD, acting military paymaster at 
presidency, confirmed in that appointment. , 


Dec. 29 — Lieut. R. M. Hughes, 12th N.I., a ca- 
de^f 1819, te be capt. by brevet, from 22d Dec. 


Dec. 31.— 26th N.I., Lieut. A. Goldie to beadi. 
V. Gillanders proceeded to Europe. ^ 


Mr, J. Williams to be sub-treasurer, general 
paymaster, and superintendent of sUmpsT (Mr. 
W. C. Bruce’s appointment cancelled.) 

Political Department, 

Dee. 29. Mr. D. A. Blane permitted to resign his 
BituaUou of resident in FersiiiD Gulf, from IstJan! 
mao. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, 4c. 

J«34.-K-WJUce, Ek|.. 
8d Member of Medical Board, permitted to retire 


FURLOUGHS, 

To Eurpte.^ Dm. 11. Lieut. T. E. Cotgnve, 
artmery, for hMlth.-l5. Surg. W. Ersklne— 26! 
F?Pt: ®th N.f., for health.— 29. 

LieuL W. E. Rawlinson, European re^, for 
nealih, 

DEATHS. 

n«. 1% At Brnnlwy, erf (brer. Cpt Onh.m 
Lloyd,of the7th regu, N.l. 

Charies Laurie, of the 


-lolw "Zl irfaune, cn in 

12th test. N.I., aged ^ - 

Late^, Of fever, offDomus, on his passage ftm 
^h»y. W. M. S. Pmty, 
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LAW. 

Judicial Committee, Privt Council, 
Fehruwrjj 3rf. 

LciZ/ liokvX Sing {son and sueressnr 
^ Jiickremnjeet Singt dec^), appellant; 
Lall Rooder Pertab Sing (son and succes- 
sor of Lalt Isrvj Sing, dec.), respondent. 
— Tliis was nn appeal from the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, Ben^ral, in a suit re- 
specting the right to the Duya talouk, per- 
gunnah of Kiiyragur, province of Ailaha- 
Imd, and also to two villages ( Berohi and 
Perurca) ; the annual value of the talook 
being 80.000 rupees. 

Lall Bickremajeet, the plaintiff in the 
original cause, and Lall Isriij, the defen- 
dant, were descendants of the same family. 
On a division of tlie property, the talook 
of Dcya fell to the share of the appellant's 
ancestors, and that of Munda to that of 
tlie respondent's. About 1776, a dispute 
having arisen between the respective talook 
dars, respecting the boundaries of their 
talooks, Lall Oodwunt Sing, grandfather of 
Lall Isrtij Sing, talookdar of Munda, at- 
tacked Bickremajeet, and took from him 
the talook of Deya. On the other side it 
was alleged that Oodwunt Sing, in thus 
cxpcdling Bickrc'irniject from Deya, had 
only acted in execution of orders by Go- 
vernment, he having plundered some mer. 
chants. The villages in question had been 
assigned to the rany Saheba, wife (or mo- 
ther) of Bickreinnjeet, as her nankar, and 
were enjoyed try her till her death in 1797, 
when tliey also were seized by Lall Isruj 
Sing. All this while (the appellant al- 
leged), Bickreinnjeet, through poverty, was 
unable to assert his rights. 

In August 1803, Bickremajeet tiled his 
plea in the Ziliali Court of Allahabad 
against Lall Isrtij, to recover his property, 
suing in forma pauperis. Lall Isruj de- 
f«.'iuied his possession on the ground of 
title, and pleaded that, according to the 
regulations, lapse of time barred tlie plain- 
tiff's suit; Ueg. II. of 1803, prohibiting 
the courts of adawdut from taking cogni- 
zance of suits where the cause of action 
had arisen twelve years antecedent to the 
suit; pleading also that, in 1803, the col- 
lector bad investigated the plaintiff’s 
claim, and fixed the defendant in the pos- 
session of the whole pergunnah. The zillali 
court, in January 1804, wthout inquiry into 
the merits of the case, held that the suit was 
barred by lapse of time. From this decree 
Bickremajeet appealed to the provincial 
court of &nares, which held, agreeably to 
Beg. 1 1. 1805, passed during the proceed- 
ings of this suit (and which enacted that 
twelve years should not be a bar, if the 
party in posoesaion had acquired the pro- 


perty by fraud or violence, or should not 
have held under nn honest title for twelve 
years) that tlie plaintiff was entitled to 
have his case examined, but was bound to 
prove the fraudulent dispossession. In 
September 1806, the provincial court de- 
creed possession of the Deya talook to 
Bickremajeet, as his hereditary zemindary, 
of which he had been forcibly dispossessed, 
and held the otlier party liable to all costs. 
From this decree Lall Isruj Sing appealed 
to the Sudder Dewanny Court, but died 
before proceedings began, as did Bickre- 
inaject ; and tlie appeal was conducted by 
the sons of the parties. The Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut (Mr. J. H. Harington 
and Mr. Fombelle) pronounced, in Sep- 
tember 1B08, that the fact of possession 
for twenty years was established ; that the 
claim of the now appellant was not cog. 
nizable under Beg. II. 1805; and that 
the decree of the Provincial Court should 
be reversed, and the lands in dispute made 
over to the now respondent. From this 
decree an appeal was presented to the King 
in Conncil. 

Mr. Justice Posanquet delivered their 
Lordships’ judgment, that the decree of 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ought to 
be reversed. The questions were two; first, 
the construction and effect of the Regula. 
tions of limitation of 1 803 and 1805. Their 
Lordships did not think it necessary to con- 
aider the general question, whether, when 
an act of limitation lies been repealed pend- 
ing a suit, it is oris not to affect the decision 
upon appeal ; because they were of opinion 
that the case turned upon the particular 
words of Ueg. II. 1805, which provided 
that the limitation of twelve years should 
not be applicable to cases where property 
shall have been acquired by unjust or dis- 
honest means, or shall not have been held 
by an honest title for twelve years, ** or if 
the suit be appealable, to the satisfaction 
of the proper court of appeal." Their lord- 
ships construed these words to mean that, 
if the suit hud been instituted, and in 
course of appeal in the interval, the benefit 
of the Regulation should be given to the 
parties; and therefore that Regulation II. 
1805, was to be taken cognizance of by 
the court of appeal. 

The next question was, whether the 
original regulation, so corrected, applied 
to the present case. Of that there was no 
question, nor that the property, which is the 
subject of tlie suit, was taken possession 
of by force and violence : one side says, 
that it was illegal force and violence ; the 
oilier, that it was by direction of the reign- 
ing government. But the perwanna, put 
in evidence to shew the legal possession of 
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1^1 Oodwunt Sing, was a mere authority 
to collect the revenue ; it shews that the 
party was in possession, but the party rJid 
not rely upon this perwanna, but put 
forward tlie order of the state, which he 
called the royal shookat for tlic purpose of 
shewing how his possession commenced. 
This document conferred the Deya talook 
on Lall Oodwunt Sing, by a reward 
for expelling Bickremajeet, as a penalty 
for plundering a merchant's property. But 
this document turned out to be a palpable 
forgery. Under these circumstances, wiiat 
reliance could be placed upon other testi- 
mony ? Their Lordships, therefore, could 
entertain no doubt that this was an act of 
wrong, and being an act of wrong, the 
party in possession is not entitled to the 
benefit of the limitation, or to any 
favour. 

Decree of the Su Ider Dewanny revers- 
ed, and that of the Provincial Court af- 
firmed. 

February 6lb, 

Sumhnochunder C/umdry, son of Sam- 
c'tunder Ckowdry^ and JioodrrcliuuUer 
Cfiowdry, appellants; I^araini Dibeh and 
Ramkishor, respondents. — This was an 
appeal from the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
of Bengal, in a suit instituted in the 
zillah court of Mymunsing, to recover a 
fourth part of the revenues of the zetnin- 
dary of pergunnas Mymunsing and Zuf* 
ferahye. 

Upon the death of Kislienkishor, in 
177S« his first wife, Ruttun Mala, adopted 
a person named Nunkishor, who remained 
in possession of the property al\cr the death 
of the widow, till his death, in 1786-7. 
Joogulkishor, father of Hirkishor, then 
commenced a suit against Naraiiii Dibeli, 
then in possession, in right of her adopted 
or supposed adopted son. During the pro- 
gress of this suit, the present appellants 
were allowed to intervene as parties. The 
decree of the court, in 179.'>, was that one 
moiety of the property belonged to Ram- 
kislior, one of the present respondents, 
and the other to the appellants. Naraiiii 
appealed to the provincial court, which 
reversed the decree of the zillah court, on 
the ground- that the intervention of the 
appellants was illegal. Fresh suits were 
tlien instituted; the first by Hirkishor, son 
of the adopted son of the brother of the 
father of Ramkishor ; the other by the 
present appellants, who were the sons of 
the brother of the half-blood. After these 
suits had proceeded a certain way, an order 
of the court staid the proceedings in the 
second suit, till Hirkishor's claim was 
decided, which claim was affirmed by the 
court, which rejected the claim of the 
appellants. On appeal to the provincial 
court of Dacca, that court reversed the 
decision of the zillah court, so far as it 
recognized the right of Hirkishor. and 
affirmed so much of it as rejected the 
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appellants* suit. On appeal to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, that court decided the 
case upon the ground that it appeared 
clear that Naraini Dibeh, the widow, had 
adopted Ramkishor. The appellants ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, complaining 
that they had not been heard upon some 
questions of fact, and some questions of 
law. 

Mr. Baron Parke delivered judgment. 
Their lordships had to decide a question of 
Hindu law, which had not been expressly 
decided by the court below, because the 
zillah court decided the case upon a ground 
which could not be sustained. Tlieir lord- 
ships were of opinion that the proceedings 
of the court below were irregular in not 
affording the appellants an opportunity of 
litigating the quetitions of fact ; those of 
law arc within the province of the court 
alone, on the opinions of the |)undiis. The 
Provincial Court and the Sudder Dewainiy 
Adawlut had decided, in the absence of 
the appellants, that Naraini had adopted 
Ramkishor, by direction of her deceased 
husband, which fact the appellants ought 
to have had an opportunity of contesting. 
But if their lordships saw that the decree 
accorded with the Hindu law, independent 
of this question, and that the appellants 
had no right to the property, judgment 
must be given against them, though the 
court below had put its judgment on a 
wrong ground. 

It was admitted that Joogulkishor him- 
self was an adopted son ; and the question 
was, whether the appellants, that fact ad- 
mitted, Could succeed to the property. The 
law authorities were very strong in favour of 
the proposition tli:it an adopted son could 
succeed, not only lineally but collaterally, 
to the relations of his father. Coupling 
these authorities with the opinions given 
by the pundits, their lordships adopted 
this proposition, and therefore the appel- 
lants were not in a condition to succeed, 
because they had admitted that an adopted 
son of the whole blood w'as in existence at 
the time their suit commenced. The au- 
thorities w'cie uniform that the brother of 
the whole blood succeeds in preference to 
the half-blood. 

Decree of the Court below affirmed, 
without costs. 

February IS. 

Homabaee^ wulow of Dosabhaee appel- 
lant ; Paiijeahhaee Dosabhaee, respondent. 
— The parties in this suit, which was ap- 
pealed from the Sudder Adawlut, Bom- 
bay, arc Parsees. The appellant is one of 
the two widows(the other having been sepa- 
rated from her husband) of Dosabhaee 
Moteebbaee, otherwise Dosabhaee Berman 
Khan, of Surat, who died in June 1820. 
without natural-born issue. It is one of 
the religious tenets of the Parsees, that it is 
essential to every man, in order that bis spi- 
rit may cross the bridge leading to Para- 
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diae, that he should leave beliind a son, 
either natural or adopted. Hence the cus- 
tom of adoption is general amongst the 
Parsees, and is of two kinds, paluk-hetat or 
dhurm^jmtr. The paluk-beta, on the death 
of his adopting father, becomes heir-gene- 
ral to Ills whole property ; the dhurm-putr 
is a person who, from charity or for some 
small gratuity, undertakes the spiritual 
duties of a son, and his rights depend 
wholly on the appointment of the father, 
or of tile relatives, wlien the adoption is 
made, as it may be, after the father's death. 
By the law (Hindu and Parsce combined), 
property, real and personal, in default of 
lineal or adopted male descendants, de- 
volves on the widow or the collateral rela- 
tions, according to circumstances. The 
property in this case was both real and per- 
sonal, and the bulk, if not the whole, an. 
cestorial. 

On the death of Dosabhaee, the appel- 
lant, as widow, took possession of the pro- 
perty, by virtue of a will, executed three 
weeks prior to his death, which made a 
trifling provision for the respondent as 
diiurm-putr, and giving the bulk of the 
property to the widow. The respondent, 
nephew of the deceased, and husband of 
his daughter, in November 1820 com- 
menced a suit in the Zillah Court of Surat, 
to recover it, as paluk-beta, or adopted 
lieir-genernl of Dosabhaee, (the adoption 
being alleged to have taken place the day 
before his death, and wlien he was m ex- 
tremis) and asserting tiie w'ill to be a fahri- 
calion. The appellant resisted this claim on 
the ground of the will in her favour, and 
because the defendant was no more than 
dhurm-putr. The questions, therefore, were, 
the nature of the adoption, the validity of 
the will, and the effect of a will against an 
adoption, wills being unknown to the ori- 
ginal Parsee law. 

In May 1822, the parties agreed to refer 
the matters in question to arbitrators (Far. 
sees), who made an award in favour of the 
respondent, which was confirmed iiy the 
Zillah Court, in August 1822. Tbe ap- 
pellant appealed to the Sudder Adawlut, 
complaining of partiality in the arbitrators, 
of the award itself, and of the decree of the 
Zillah Court. The Sudder Adawlut, in 
August 1823, decided that the allegation 
of partiality was not satisfactorily proved, 
though there was ground for suspicion ; but 
that, the arbitration -bond being essentially 
defective (not limiting the period for the 
award), the award was informal, and ac- 
cordingly reversed the judgment of the 
Zillah Court, and ordered the suit to be 
restored to the flle. In July 1824, the 
Zillah Court (Mr. Anderson) decreed that 
the respondent bad not established the adop- 
tion claimed upon, and that the will was a 
good and valid instrument, the evidence 
adduced against it being most improbable ; 
and the court held that the appellant was 


entitled under the will to her husband’s pro- 
perty. llie respondent appealed to the 
Sudder Adawlut, and the second judge of 
that court (Mr. Jas. Sutherland) pro- 
nounced the will to be a forgery, and the 
respondent heir by adoption to the deceased. 
On re-consideration of the case before a 
full court, in May 1825, the chief judge 
(Mr. John Romer) pronounced a strong 
opinion that there was no ground for be- 
lieving either the will forged or that the 
respondent had been adopted, and that 
therefore, the appellant was entitled to the 
estate. The third (Mr. Edward Iron- 
side), however, concurring with the second 
judge, the decision of the Zillah Court was 
reversed, and the respondent was adjudged 
heir of the estate. From this decree the 
present appeal was brought. 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet stated the opinion 
of their lordships, that the decree of the 
Sudder Adawlut must be affirmed. Tt did 
not appear to their lordships necessary to 
decide the points of law, whether a will 
made by a P.irsee can defeat the right of 
the heirs, or whether such will would be 
revoked by an adoption, because the ques. 
tion could be decided on matters of fact. 

The substantial questions of fact were, 
1st, whether the adoption had been proved; 
2d. whether the will was established. If 
the adoption nt the time alleged, immedi- 
ately previous to the death of the testator, 
were clearly made out, it would render 
the execution of a will by him, a short 
time prior to that, extremely improbable. 
Now the evidence in favour of the adop^ 
tion was strong, and it was not denied 
that three days after the death of Dosa- 
bhaee, tliere was a meeting of the caste, 
at which the respondent appeared as the 
adopted son. Some of (he witnesses 
said he w'as expressly declared by the 
deceased paluk-beta ; others that nothing 
was said ; but all agree that no mention 
w'as made of the adoption being dhurm- 
putr. llieir lordships were of opinion that 
the Sudder Adawlut had done right in 
coming to a conclusion that there was a 
general adoption of the respondent. 

The next question was, was there or 
not a will ? Coupling the conduct of the 
w'idow, in not producing the will at first, 
with tlie contradictory evidence of the 
W'itnesses in support of the will and the 
decisive testimony of those against it, their 
lordships were of opinion that the will 
had not been established. 

Judgment below affirmed, withont 
costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
couax or oiaKCioRs. 

On the 8th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House, for the election of 
six Directors in the room of John Cotton, 
Esq. ; John Forbes, Esq.; John Loch, Esq. ; 
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Charles Mills, Esq. ; Henry Shank, £sq. ; 
and Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. ; ivho 
got out by rotation. At six o’clock the 
classes were closed and delivered to the 
scrutineers, who reported that the election 
tion had fallen on Patrick Vans Agnew, 
Esq. ; James Uivett Carnac, Esq. ; James 
Law Lushington, Esq. ; George Lyall, 
Esq. ; John Petty Muspratt, Esq. ; and 
William Wigram, Esq. 

On the 9th April a Court of Directors 
was held, when the new directors took the 
oath and their seats. William Stanley 
Clarke, Esq. was appointed chairman, and 
James Rivett Carnac, Esq. deputy chair* 
man, for the ensuing year. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Tlie King has hcen pleased to make the 
following appointments : 

John Montafpi, Esq., to be secretary and regis- 
trar of the records in Van Diemen's Land ; date 
28th March 1835. 

William Wilde, Esq., to be chief justice of the 
island of St. Helena : date 3()th March. 

Sir Richard Plaakett, knight, commander of the 
most distfaiguished Order of St. Michael, and St. 
George, to be his Majesty’s civil commissioner, 
to take possession of the Island of St. Helena, on 
behalf of His Majesty, and to administer the civil 
affliin of the said island; date 2d April. 

James Wilson. Esq., to be chief judge and nre- 
aident of the Court of Appeal in the island of 
Mauritius ; date 7th April.— Lend. Gaz, 


MR. W. H. C. PLOWDEN. 

The silver vessel presented to V/, H. C. 
Plowclcn, Esq., late chief of the Company’s 
Factory at Canton, by the eleven hong 
merchants, on his quitting China, has been 
made by Messrs. Rraithwaite and Jones, of 
Cockspur Street. It is an enriched Tazza 
Centre Piece, 26 ^ inches in height, com- 
posed of a triangular pannelled tripod base, 
three Ciiinese mandarins, in full costume, 
sitting under a stem, composed of a group 
of palm trees, with tea, cotton, and orange 
shrubs; tea-chest, swan-pan, jar, &c. &c., 
surmounted by a waved-edged lotus bowl, 
with richly chased wreath of flowers in high 
relief. It bears, as an inscription, the ad- 
dress presented by the hong merchants, in- 
serted in our 15th Vol. p. 220. This is 
the first present ever made to any European 
by Chinese. 


be erected into a separate and independent 
bishopric, the seat of which will be fixed at 
Sydney. Tlie appointment has been offered 
to Archdeacon Broughton, now in this 
country, who, it is expected, will be conse- 
crated to the episcopal office previously to 
his return to Australia.— //id. 

SALE OF THE EAST-XNHIA COMPANt’s 
WAREHOUSES. 

On the 14th April a numerous meeting of 
the merchants and others, interested in the 
East. India and China trade, took place in 
the principal sale-room of the East- India 
House, a strong competition having been 
anticipated among capitalists and the East. 
India and other Dock companies to obtain 
possession of the Company’s warehouses in 
Crutched-friars and Billiter-sireet, which 
had been declared for sale. The first put 
up were the warehouses in Crutched-friars. 
The upset price was announced to he 
^36,000. A strong competition took place 
between the agents of an extensive com- 
mercial firm and the East- India Dock 
Company, and the biddings run up to 
j069,5OO, when a third bidder appeared. 
After some further competition, the pro- 
perty was knocked down for j^TOy'JOO, the 
purchasers being the East-Tiulia Dock 
Company, The next property offered was 
the Company’s private-trade warehouses 
ill Biililer-htieet, occupying an area of 
1 1,0.50 superficial fee:. These warehouses 
were put up tit j£fl.5,tXX), and were sold 
to the East- India Dock Company for 
£16,000. 

IMPORTATION OF TEA TO THE CAPE. 

So much of the Gth George IV., insti- 
tuled ** An Act to regulate the Trade of 
the British Possessions Abroad,” and of 
the Orders in Council, dated Feh. 22,1 832, 
as prohibits the importation of tea into the 
Cape of Good Iloj^o, except from the 
United Kingdom, or from some other 
British possessions in America, unless by 
the East India Company or with their 
license, is declared by Order in Council to 
be rescinded and rcouked, 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 


SAMISU ASIATIC COMPANY. 

Accounts from Holstein state, that the 
Asiatic Tea Company, established under 
the royal sanction in Copenhagen, is about 
to be dissolved, in consequence of the ex- 
tent of its liabilities, for which no provision 
has been made.— London Paper, 

MEW EASTERN BISHOPRIC. 

It is said that His Majesty’s govern- 
ment has decided that the Australian colo- 
niea of New South- Wales, and Van Die- 
men’s Land, now forming an archdea- 
conry, subject to the See of Calcutta, shall 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 


4#A L. Dragu, (at Bombay). Lieut. D. Gordon 
to be ad)* V. Harrison who resigns the adjtcy. only 
(1 Oct. 34). 

leth L. Drags, (in Bengal). R. Downie tq be 
comet by pur«i., v. Lindsay who retires. 

13rA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. O. A. Tytler to be 
lleut. by purch., v. Bolton who redres ; and R.H. 
Yea to be ens. by purch., v. Tytler (13 March 35). 
— Capt. E. T. Tronson to be major by purch., v. 
Maepherson prom, in Ceylon r^t. ; Lieut. H. N. 
Vigors to be capt. by purch , v. Tronson ; Ens. R. 
oTBurslem to ne lieut. by purch., v. Vigors ; and 
D. Rattray to be ens. by purch., v. Burslem (ell 
27 do). 
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Scott to be lieut. by purch., v. vise. Fordwich who 
retires ; and E. S. Mercer to be ena. by purch., v. 
Scott (both G March). 

h'wxt (at Bombay). Cadet A. A. Nelson to 
be ens. by purch., v. Ectwards who retires. 

AMh Foot (in Bengal). Ens. W. G. White to be 
lieut., V. Donnithome dec. (20 Aug. :t4) ; Ens. 
Wm. Atherton, from h. p. of Itoyal Staff Corps, to 
be ens., v. White (10 April ,35) — E. S. Cumber- 
land to be ens. by purch., v. Atherton who retires 
(17 do). 

Mth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. R. T. R. Pat- 
toun to be capt., v. Lawless dec. ; Ens. A. Her- 
bert to be lieut., v. Pattoun ; and Lieut. Geo. Holt 
to be adj. v. Pattoun prom, (all 2 Sept. 34) ; Ens. 
John Fisher, from h. p. 84th Kcgt., to be Ens. 
T. Herbert (G Feb. a'!).— S, L. Horton to be ens. by 
purcli.. V. Fisher who retires (13 Feb.) 

STith Foot (at Madras). Assist. Surg. J. H. Sin- 
clair, M.n.. from 48th regt., to be assist, surg., v. 
Gaulter who exch. (G Sept. :i4). — Assist. Surg. A. 
Shanks, m.d., from82d regt., to beHurg.,v. Camp- 
bell app. to 9.3d regt. (20 March 35) — Qu. Mast. 
Alex. Crosier, from OMd regt., to be qu. mast., v. 
Mackintosh wlio exch. (27 do.). 

57th Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. B. Go/>drlckto 
be lieut. by purch., v. Wm. Lockyer who retires | 
E. Junor to be ens. by ])urch., v. Goodrick both 
20 Feb. .3,'>.) — Lieut. A. B. Baxter, B-om h. p. 4.3d 
regt., to be lieut., v. Spence app. to 8!ith regt. (13 
March). — F.ns. H.M. Smyth to be lieut. by purch,. 
V. Baxter wlio retires ; K. A. T. Lynch to be ens, 
by purch., v. Smyth (both 20 do). 

GlffS Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. .Fames Harris, 
from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. (Mias. Pear- 
son, who exch.; Lieut. John Finlay from h. p. 
43d regt., to bo lieut., v. Harris prom, (both G 
Feb. 35). — Ens. C. F. H. Mayne to be lieut by 

E urch., V. Finlay who retires ; P. C. Fenwick to 
e ens. by purch., v. Mayne (both 13 Feb.) 

G2d Foot (at Madras). Ens. R. A. Shearman to 
be lieut. by purdi., v. D' Anvers, who retires; T. 
K. Scott to be ens. by purch., v. Shearman (both 
13 March Ens. Alex. M'Lettd to be lieut. by 
purch., V. Shearman whose prom, has not taken 
place (13 do). 

G3f/ Futt (at Madras). Ens. H. R. Seymour to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Macleod who retires ; C. 
Hopton to be ens. by purch., v. Seymour (both 
2(1 Feb ,ri). 

if7th (In Ceylon). Lieut. Donald M'lntosh 
to be capt., v. Budden dec. (27 Sept. 34). — Serj, 
Maj. Isaac Moore to be adj. with rank of ens,, v. 
M'lntosh prom. (2U Feb. 35,. 

Cciflon Rffrt. Lieut. Alex. Johnstone to be adj., 
V. Morris who resigns adjutancy only (13 Feb. 35). 
— Major Thuh. Fletciier to lie licut. col. by purch., 
V. Macalester who retires: Capt. S. Braybrooke to 
be major by purch., v. Fletcher: l.ieut. H. A. 
Atchison to Ije cant, by purch., v. Braybrooke ; 
2d Lieut. Win. Dickson tube 1st Lieut, purch., 
V. Atchison : and J. U. Vigors to be 2d Lieut, by 

S UTch., V. Dickson; all (27 Feb. 3,3). — Maj Jamis 
lacpherson, from 13th regt., to be lieut. col. by 
puren., V. Muller who retires \27 March). 

Vnatt»:hcd.^L,itmt. James Harris, from Gist 
regt., to be capt. (3o Jan 35). 

Brevet'— Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry Fane. G.€\R. 
tohav c local rank of general in the East- Indies 
(30 Jan. 35). 

The undermentioned officers have lieen directed 
by the Coinmander-in-chief to proceed und join 
in India by the Bhi]i8 of the approaching season, 
viz . : 

Capt. Carruthers, Lieuts. Jesse and Culhbert, 
and Ens. Young, 2(iF. ; Captain Lockyer and 
Ensigns Cameron und Dorchill, 3d F. : Capt. Mor- 
den, Lieuts. Tlglie, Schnell, and Horae, and Ens. 
Barnes, Gth F. ; Major Tronson, Lieut. Wilkinson, 
and Ensi^s Christie, Oxley, Yea, and Rattray, 
13th F : Ensigns Hook and Lawson, 16th F. ; 
l.ieut. Stewart, and Ensigns Robertson and Gor- 
don, 20th F. ; Lieuts. Pierse, and Ensigns Cameron 
and Park, 26ch F. ; Lieut. Maclean and Etu. 
Mercer, 31st F. : Lieut. Stokes, 39th F. : Capt. 
Dulkel^, and Ensigns Bennett, Fyers, Seymour, 
and Nelson, 40th F*t Cajpts. May and Brown, 
Lieut. Hill, and Ensigns Diddep and Jones, 41st 
F. : Cants. Pigott and Montgomery. Lieuts. Dal- 
gety and Tencn, and Ensigns Bates, Graves, Craw- 
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ley, and Ersklne, 46th F. : Mai. Wilkinson, Lieuts 
Danielland Grant; and Ensigns Shakspeare and 
M*Lean, 49th F.t Ens. Horton, Mth F.; Lieut. 
Hope, Ens. Daubeny, Qu.Mast. Cruzier, and Surg. 
Shanks, 65th F. ; Lieuts. Bate. Foot, Morgan, 
Turner, and Lynch, 57th F. ; Lieut. Hoey, Gist F.; 
Capt. Short, Lieut Stopford, Ens. Gason, and T. 
Scott. G2d F. s Capts. Wentworth and Fry, Ensigns 
Cassan, Berdmore, and Hopton, 63d F. 


The 4Rth Foot has returned home, after an ab- 
sence of 18 years, having been stationed in New 
South Wales and India. 

It U said that the 52d regt. Is to proceed to Cey- 
lon to replace the Gist, ordered to India. 

The 97th regt. is ordered home from Ceylon, the 
period of service having expired. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArriveUs. 

Aprix. 2. Ht'nry WeUealej/. Johnstone, from 
Ceylon IGth Nov., and Cape 15th Jan. : oft* the 
Wight —Einra, Blair, from Bomliay 18th Nov. ; 
ill the Clyde. — llythe. Drayner.from China 11th 
Dec.; nfr Margate. — -JhixatidcT Bariupt St. Croix, 
from China 1st. Dec. ; at Berwickshire, 

Thomas, from China 2.5111 Nov., and Cape Ist 
Feb. : Eamouth, Warren, from Bengal 18th Nov., 
and Cape 2!irh Jan.; and Heroitte, M'C'arthy.from 
Madras 5th Nov., C.inoanorR, 2Gth do., and Co- 
chin Jst Do-'.: al) off Lyinington. — I*rin>‘t! Ueorfre, 
Shaw, from Bengal 8ih Nov., Madras 2:kl do., ami 
Cape 2Hth Jan. . off Portt.moiith.— GWmoee, L.ind- 
Biw. from Uuiubay IG'h Dec., and Cape Mist Jan. ; 
off SoijLhninptr>n. — 7* Helttria, Blum, from Bata- 
via l:ith Dec. ; at Deal. — Oilyitso, Alien, from 
(’ajic Gth Jan.; off Cork. — 8. At/as, Hurstwlck, 
front Mauritius tuith Dec., and Cape 23d Jan. ; off 
Dartmouth — Citlcutta, Grundy, from Bengal 17th 
Nov.; oft’ I.iverpool.— Ceri»«wte«, Hughes, from 
Mauritius 25tli Dec., and Cape 2(ith Jan.; off 
Holyhead.— 9. Dountless, Hinder, from Bombay 
15th Dec. ; oft’ Liverpool.— KirAnian Findlay, Rus- 
sell, from Canton 3()th Nov. ; off ('ork. — 10. 
Churlea Grant, Hyde, fiom China IGth Dec.; and 
Boyne, Stockloy, from Bombay 14th Dec., and 
Cape .5th Feb. ; Ixith off the Wight. — Tapley, Tap 
ley, from Bengal 1st Dec.; Princess Charlotte, 
Kirby, from Bombay 27th Nov. ; and Richard 
Bell, Wardle, from Manilla 14th Nov., and Cape 
19th Jan.; all at Liverpool. — Annandate. Hill, 
from Bombay 8th Dec.; in the Clyde. — IVestoe, 
Pierce, from Mauritius 1st Jan. ; at Bristol. — Ap- 
prentice, Cadcniiead, from Mauritius 5th Jan. ; at 
Falmouth. — Tonered, Williams, from Mauritius 
2Gth Dec.; oft' Falmouth.— 11. Benf^ul, Ritchie, 
from China .30th Nov.; and Arabian, Gildoway, 
from Mauritius 8th Jan. ; both at Deal.— Jean 
Graham. Warren, from Singapore 28th Nov.; off 
Portland.— Here/irt'd, Freer, from Mauritius 8th 
Jan.; off Falmouth. — 12. Memnon, Ekin, from 
Bengal (after being on shore near Holyhead) ; at 
Liverpool.— 13. Caroline, Parker, from N.S. Wales 
19th Oct., and Rio de Janeiro; off Portsmouth — 
Mary Younff, Mather, tram Cape 5th Feb.; off 
Dover.— He/en, Raphael, from Mauritius 13th 
Dec.; at Liverpool. — 14. Hamilton, Johnston, 
f^oin Singapore 5tb Nov., and CapeSOlh Jan.; off 
Falmouth.— 21. Rowley, Carr, from Singapore 
lUlli Nov., and Capo 1st Feb.; at Cowes.— 23* 
Parmel, Harris, from Mauritius 29th Dec.; off 
Dartmouth.— 24. Batrossa, Reeves, from China 
iHt Dec. ; off Plymouth. — 25. General Gascoyne, 
Fisher, fnim China 2d Dec. ; off Liverpool.— 27- 
Malabar, Tucker, from Bombay 3d Jan., and 
Cape 2 Ist Feb.; and Theodosia, Ryan, from Mau- 
ritius; both off I Portsmouth.— D w/c6 of Bedford, 
Bowen, from Bengal 7th Jan. ; off Lymingtm.— 
Minerva, RoberUon, from Singaiiore 4lh Dec. ; 
off the Wight. — 28 William Rodger, Cram ford, 
from China and Cape ; at Bristol. 

Departures. 

March 25. Indus, M*Farlane, for Bengal; firom 
the Clyde.— 26. Hero, Smallwood, for Batavia and 
China; from Cove of Cork. — 27. Marquis cfHunt- 
ley, Mollison, for N.S. Wales (convicto); wtUlam 
Harris, Terr}', for ditto; and James Harris, 
Pearson, for ditto ; all from Deal. — H. M. S. Rat- 
tlesnake, Hobson, for E 'st-Indies; from Plymouth. 
— Oriental, Allen, fur V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; 
from Liverpool.—^ Winscales, Fisher, for Ben- 

(H) 
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gal: from Falmouth. — FVanm. Vurkus, for Bahia, 
v.D. Land, and N S. Wales : from Deul.-^ Linrin, 
T>iylor, for Bomhay : from Liverpotd — 2J>. Rttx- 
burgh Castle, Francken, for Madras and Bengal : 
from Portsmouth. — Courier, Palmer, for Cape and 
Algoa Bay ; from Deal. — April 2. Sttlendtd, Ro* 
gera, for China ; from Portsmouth. — Jane Goudie, 
Simpson, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from 
Liverpool.->3. Arab, Lowe, for Batavia and Sin- 
gapore; Weller, for Singapore; Mi- 

nerva, M'Pherson, for Bombay ; and Ksk, Pon- 
aonby, for Batavia and Singapore: all from Liver- 
pool— 4. Bussorah Merchant, MoncriefT, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— SumoOw, 
Richards, for Singapore and Manilla; from Liver- 
pool 6. Euphrates, Buckhain, for Mauritius and 

Hombay; from Porlsiiioulh. — Symmetrp, Riley, 
for Cape and Mauritius; from Deal. — 10. Persian, 
Hopton, for N.S. Wales: from Deal.— 11. En- 
nutre, Swainson, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Liverpool.— 12. Fatima, Fethers, for Bengal and 
China; from Liverpool.— 14. Ann, Hotlges, for 
Madras and China: from Deal. — Iniogena, Riley, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool. — 1.1. SesMtris, 
Vates, for Cape an<l Madras ; from IVirtsniouth. — 
fVelcome, Castles, for Bombay ; from Greenock. — 
Id. Doncaster, Pritchard, for Maui Ulus and Cey- 
lon; from Portsmouth.— Afar;/ Ann, Anderson, 
for Cape and Ceylon ; and Mary, Ascough. for 
N. S. Wales (convicts) : both from Deal. — Robert, 
Blythe, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 17* Alfred, 
Tapley, for Miidras; from Deal. — 19. FAward 
Hofnnsun, Parsons, for Ascension and Mauritius ; 
from Deal. — 22. William Burras, Norrie, for Ben- 
gal; from Deal. — 2.'t. John, Dixon, for V.D. Land 
and N. S. Wales ; from Deal. — Klurn, Blair, for 
Bombay ; from Greenock. — Rubicon, Limmington, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; and Augustus, 
Carr, for Mauritius ; both from Deal.— 24. Heroine, 
Johns, for liio and Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 25. 
Matilda, for Mauritius: from DfiaL— 27< True 
Briton, Foord, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
Deal. 


PAS.SF.NGERS 1 ROM THE EAST. 

Per Sterling, from Mauritius: Ca)it. Lane, 11. 
M. fj2d regt. : Lieut. O’Connell, 90ch do. : Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell. 

Per Fatima, from Bengal : Mr. Bates; Mr. and 
Mrs. Billingsley; Mr. and Miss Ilcndorson. 

Per Catherine Anne, from Cajic: Lieut. Garde- 
ner, H.M. 22d regt. 

Per Henry Wellesley, fmm Ceylon : Mrs. Moore; 
Mrs. Irving; Major Wolf; Lieut. Carmichael: 2. 
servants. 

Per Exmouth, from Bengal : Hon. Mir. .Sinclair; 
Mrs. Orchard ; Mrs.Millett and child : Mi*v. Clark- 
son ; Mrs. Bundle aud child ; Mrs. Watr.oii ; Mrs. 
Smith; Missf’orrie: Miss Belli; the Vencr.*il>le 
Archdeacon Cnrrie; Capt. Bundle, H.M. 49th 
regt. ; Capt. Watson, Bombay service ; Lieut. Hal- 
liday, Bengal army ; J. C. Wnish, I^sq. ; J. Smith, 
Esq., assist, surgeon; A. Beattie. Esci., ditto; Mr. 
Pinto ; Messrs. J. and C. Richardson ; two Masters 
Tulloh.— From the Cape : Col. Munro and family. 
—(Mrs. Corrie, Miss Corrie, and Mrs. Ellerton 
were landed at the Cape). Mr. Millett died at sea. 

Per Gilmore, from Bombay; Mrs. Drury ; Mrs* 
Law ; Mrs. Lacouter ; Miss Leighton ; Miss Wat- 
son; Major Drury, H.M. 6th regt. ; Win. Edmond, 
Esq , surgeon : Lieut. Duncan, 24th N.l .; Lieut* 
Gillanders, 26th N.L ; Dr. Erskine, medical esta- 
blishment. 

Per Hamilton, from Singapore: Mr. Price: Mr. 
Spingett. 

Per Calcutta, from Bengal : Mr. Kellett. 

Per Heroine, from Madras, &c. : Mrs. Willats; 
Mrs. Henderson and 4 children; Capts. Willats, 
Campbell, and Woodhouse. H. M. 46th regt. ; Dr. 
Henderson, ditto; Paymaster O’Keefe, ditto: 
Lieuts. Tidy, l*ye, Gibbs, and Bell, ditto ; Dr 
Goiter. 

Per Atlas, firom Mauritius: Capt. Surflen; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Gordon and 3 children ; Lieut. 
InMn, H. M. 87th regt.; Dr. Templar. 

Per Dauntless, from Bombay: Mr. Macbeath, 
late capt. H.M. 40th regt; Mr. Mackell, assist, 
surgeon Bombay establishment. 

Per AJemnon, from Bengal : Mr. Gilmore : Mr. 
Denough ; Mr. Spargo. 


Per Blora, fltim Bombay: Lieut. Smyth, B.N.I.; 
Rev. D. Marshall. 

Per Charles Grant, from China t the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier; Miss Napier; Miss Georgiana Na- 
pier; Mrs. Thornhill and two children ; Mr. Reid; 
Mr. Elias; Mr. Hyde. 

Per Kirkman Findlay, from China : John Alex- 
ander, Esq. 

Per Boyne, from Bombay ; Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
Manson and two children; Mrs. Elliott and two 
children: Capt. and Mrs. Rybot and Infant bom 
at sea 7th Jan.; Capt. and Mrs. Sandwith, and 
two children ; A. K. Corfield, Esq., C. S. ; Lieut. 
Vernon, H. M. 4lh Li. Drags.; Lieut. Cotgrave, 
Rombay artillery : Lieut. Crofton, H.M. 6th regt., 
in charge of Invalids; Lieut. Tyndall, 22d N. 1.; 
Lkut. G. C. Stockley, 7th N. L : Master Farrar; 
SlafT SerJ. Pike and son; 63 men, women, and 
children of H. M. 4tiih and 6ih regts.— (Dr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell were landed at the Cape). 

Per Tapley, from Bengal : Lieut. Campbell. 

Per Princess Charlotte, from Rnmlxiy ; Major 
Simcock, H. M. 40th regt. ; James Geddes, mar- 
shal of the gaol. 

Per Parmie, from Mauritius: Mrs. Blyth anil 
two children ; Dr. Allen. 

Per General Gascoigne, from China: N. Crookc. 

Per Morley, from Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. Morris. 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal: Mrs.Ward ; 
Mrs. Mainwaring;' Mrs. Col Frith; Mr8.Erskinc; 
Mrs. Col. Cheapp; Mrs. Batten; Misses Frith, 
Erskine, Marshall, and Beaumont ; J. P. Ward, 
Esq., C. S. ; Lieut. Col. Frith, artillery ; Lieut. 
Col. Hay, native infantry ; Lieut. Col. Cheape, 
engineers; Children: 2 Misses Ward: 2 Misses 
Etison ; 2 Misses Battra; 2 Masters Le Marchand; 
2 Masters Sherman ; Masters Batten Mainwaring, 
Ward, Frith, and Etison ; 7 European and native 
servants. 

Per Malalior, from Bombay ; Mrs. Col. Morse ; 
Mrs. Morley; Hon. William Newnham, Member 
of Council ; Ma). Gen. Sir J. S. Bames, K. C. B. : 
(’ol. Dunsterville ; Dr. W’allace, member of me- 
dical Ixiard ; ('apt. Grevillc, aide-de-camp; 
Lieut. Eastwick; Lieut. Huniffreys; seven chil- 
dren; six servanu; 50 invalids H.M. service. — 
The following were landed at the Cape; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nesbett and two children; Capt. and 
Mrs. Fawcett and two children. 

Erratum. — Per the Tj/rcr, inserted last month, 
p. :Mr2,for Mr. and Mrs. Marsh and three children, 
reftd Lieut. J. D. Nash, Mrs. Nash, and three 
children. 

EJcpected. 

Per Lord Hungerfurd, from Bengal: Mrs. O’Hal- 
lorun ; Mrs. Steer and five children ; Mrs. Twin- 
ing and child ; Mrs. Wexiden and child ; Mrs. San- 
dys and four children ; Miss Watson : Miss Ross ; 
Miss Elliot: Lieut. Stone; Masters Sherer, Bush- 
by, and Lowis. — For the Cape: Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown and three children. 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal : Mesdames Simpson, 
Jackhon, Wocxl, Brown, and Reynolds; Miss Im- 
lach : Col. Simpson ; Captains Houghton, Tom- 
linson, and Wood; Lieuts. Waddington, Slulsh, 
and Bolt : Messrs. Brown and Glasgow ; Dr. Turn- 
bull ; Misses Simpson, Brown, King, Wood, and 
De Brett; 3 Miss Turnbulls, 2 Miss Lows; 2 
Master Jacksons; Masters Newmarch, Brooke, 
Bell, Simpson, and Brown ; and 2 Master ’Turn- 
bulls. 

Per Hero of Malown, ftom Bombay: Mrs. 
Smith; M^or and Mrs. Hunt: Capt. and Mrs. 
Denman ; (apt. Rawlins ; 2 children. 

Per Bombay, from China : Sen. Antonio Pereira, 
lady, and family ; F. Mendet, Esf)., merchant. 

Per Adelaide, from China : Lieut. John Innes, 
H. C. service ; Dr. Kleman. 

Per Matthew Plummer, from Mauritius: Mr. 
and Mis. Long. 

Per Isabella, f^om China: Mr. Hunter. 

Per Asia, from China : Mr. and Mrs. Davis and 
family. 

Per Duke of Buocleugh, from Bengal: Lady 
Dalrymple; Mrs. Justice; Mrs. Winter; Mrs. 
French ; Miss Dalrymple; M^j. Oen. Sir J. Dal- 
rymple i Brig. Gen. Fowler; Col. Yates; Col. 
Napier: Major Clake; Capt. Clarke; Capt. Jus- 
tice; Capt. Winter; Capt. Campbell; Lieut. 
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Smith; Mr. Gardiner; Mr. Miller; Master Se- 
well : 4 children ; 4 servants ; 2 Invalids. 

Per NeptunB, from Bengal : Lady Knox and 
child : Mrs. Hickey and 4 children ; Mrs. Braennd 
five children ; Mrs. Edmonds; T. B. Beale, Esq. 
C'.S.; T. Brae, Esq.; Major Hyde, Bengal artil- 
lery; Lieuts. Bonnam and Pratt, H. M. Kith 
Lancers; Masters M^Dermond and Cobb. 

Per Hihemia, from Bengal : Mrs. Corrie ; Mrs* 
Baker; Capt. Saunson; Mrs. Lovewell: Mr* 
Baker ; Mr. Corrie. 

Per Hcuhmj/t from Bengal: Miss Goodeve; 
Lieut. Montgomery, H. M. 49lh regr. ; Lieut. J. 
Dewend, H. M. 44th do., &c. 

Per Coromatulel, from Bengal: Mrs. Mooie; 
Mrs. Thomson and two children; Mrs. Taylor 
.*md three ditto; Mrs. Marsel and two ditto; Mrs 
Brown and four ditto ; Mrs. Gray and two ditto : 
Miss Sievwright; Lieut. Col. Moore; Major 
Thomson ; ('antains H. P. Brown, and (iray ; Mr. 
Lackersteen; Mr. De Mcllo: two Masters Ilich- 
mund ; two Masters Steel ; Masters iJavidsoii and 
Sievwright. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Euphrates, for Mauritius : (.'o1. Ferris and 
daughter; Mr. VVicke. — Fur Bombay; Mrs. Ri- 
chardson ; Capt. Dunlop, Capt. Milne; Mr. 
Stuarl ; Mr. W cmyss. 

Per Srsiuitrtx, for Cape and Madras : Mrs. Cum*- 
lierlege and child; Mrs Conwell; Mrs. Phelps; 
Mrs. Robinson ; two Misses Conwell ; Miss O'Neil; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Farr ant and daughter; Mr. 
Siiundby; Mr. Hamilton; Mr. Ricardo; Mr. 
O'Neill; Mr. Jerraine; Mr. Macdonald; Mr.Du- 
inergue: Mr. Thompson ; Mr. Breton and sister 
for Madeira. 

Per Aljretl, for Madras: Mrs. Rooke ; Miss Gor- 
don ; Mihs Mitchell; Miss Rowlandson; ('apt. 
Rooke, 12th N. 1. ; Capt. Sinclair, 24th N.L; 
Lieut. Pitcairn, artillery ; Mr. Gibbs ; Mr. Roper. 

Per tViUtaw Hurras, for Bengal; Mrs. Gindcr; 
Dr. Webb; Capt. Powell; Mr. Llewellyn. 

Per Mary Ann, for Catie: Lieut. Smith, royal 
artillery; Kns. Towzell, Cape corps; Em. Can- 
non — For Ceylon : Lieut. Caldwell, Ceylon regt. ; 
Mr. Crabbe. 

Per True Briton, for Bengal : Sir Henry Fane, 
new coinmaiidcr-iii-chief of India; Miss Fane; 
col. Beresford, lady, and party; Col. Seymour, 
;t4tli N. 1.; the Hon. Mr. Melville, C. S. : Major 
M'Cann ; Capt. Fane and lady; Capt. Roberts, 
.list N. 1., and lady ; ('apt. Anson, IHth do., and 
lady; Capt. Watts, Bengal artillery ; Lieut. Cole- 
brooke, 13th N.I.: Cornet Downie. M. M. ser- 
vice; Dr. Wood; Dr. Thompson ; Mr. Gwatkins; 
Mr. (lohbctt; three midshipmen. 

Per Bunmeruh Merchant, for Madras and Bengal 
Mr. (llnlville; Mr. Humfrey: Mr. Hume; Mr 
Marsden ; Mr. Rabinal ; Mr. Scott. 

BIRTHS, MARUl.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 1. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel 
Turner, 1st Bombay L. C., of a son. 

13. In Upper Berkely Street, the lady of Richard 
J. M. Sprye, Esq., Madras army, deputy judge- 
advocate general thereof, of a daughter. 

15. At Suffolk Lawn, Cheltenham, the lady of 
James McDowell, Esq., Bengal Medical Board, of 
a daughter. 

K>. Mrs. Thornton, Upper Stamford Street, of 
a son. 

23. At Oxford, the lady of Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

^ March 24. At Inverness, Charles Lyall, Esq., of 
Calcutta, to Harriet, youngest daughtCT of the 
late John Matheson, Esq. of Attadale. 


30. At Tiverton, Capt- W. T. Short, H. M. fl2d 
regt., to Caroline Frances, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Perry Dicken, vicar of Witheridge, 
county of Devon. 

31. At Diihlin. A. C. Heyland, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service^ son of the late Colonel Heyland, 
His Britannic Majesty's consul at Ostend, to Anne 
Alexander, daughter of the late Rev. S. Mont- 
^mery, rector of Leek Patrick, country of 

— At Datchat, the Rev. J. F. Alleyne. M. A., 
son of the late Hon. John Foster Alleyne, of the 
Island of Barbadoes. to Helen Maria, only child 
of the late Brig. Gen. Arthur Gore, and niece of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B., naval com- 
mander-in-chief in the East-Indies. 

April 2. At Mitcham ('!hurch, Robert Ranking, 
Esq., of Hastings, to Isabella E. Hannah, daugh- 
ter of the late Archibald Spiers, Esq., of the 
Madras medical establlshmeiii. 

G. At St. Marylebonc Church, John Clarke 
Chaplin, Esq. of Birmingham, to Matilda Adriana 
Ayrton, only daughter of the late Frederick Ayr- 
ton, Esq., of Bombay. 

— At St. Mary's, Islington, Edward Watson, 
Esq., of Batavia, to Margaret, youngest daughter 
of John Barugh, Esq. or Ftuswick, i^ear Bedale, 
Yorkiihire. 

7. At Bath, the Hon. Francis A. Gordon, of the 
Ist Life Guards^ and youngest son of the Earl of 
Aboyne, to Isabella, only child of Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Keir Grant, K.C.B. 

— At Langsi'lc. near Peebles. J. C. Farquhar- 
son. Esq., manager of the norihem and central 
Bank of England, St. Helens, to Angelica, daugh- 
ter of David Krskiiie, Esu., of Langside, late of 
Bengal. 

R. At Bathwick Church, Bath, Capt. T. Ro- 
berts, of the 51st regt. Bengal N. 1., to Harriett, 
third daughter of the late Wm. Lowndes, Esq., of 
the Bury, t.'hesham, Bucks. 

0. At St. Ge'Wgc’s Church. Hanover Square, 
ra)>t. G. R. Johnston, of the 31st regt. Madras 
Light Infantry, to Clara Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of R. T. Blunt, Esq., of Oorset-place. 

— At Clifton, Lieut. H. C. Morse, of the Bom- 
bay army, to Penelope Gabriel, youngest daugh- 
ter of C. S. Despres, Esq., of York Crescent. 

11. At Croydon, George A. Harrison, Esq., of 
the Madras army, to Sarah Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Geo. Maunscl Shield, Eaq., of Strood. 

— At Berlin. Thcophile Wyrogolher de Zakr- 
zewski. Noble et Chavalier de la croix Militaire 
d’or de Pologne, to Ellen, second daughter of the 
late John Dickens, Esq. judge and magistrate of 
Prince of Wales's Islanu. 

24. At St, John’s Church, Robert Edward 
Smith. Esq., of the East- India Company’s service, 
to Rrmo, daughter of T. R. Stanbridge, Elsq., of 
Haberdashers' House, Middlesex. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 20. Gn board the l*rineejts Charlotte, on the 
voyage from Bombay, Mr. William Honnay, 
fourth son of the late John Hannay, Esq., of 
Kirkcudbright. 

March 31. At his house. Woodlands, Tooting 
Common, and 5H, Matthew Luinsden, Esq., 
LL.D., late professor of Persian and Arabic in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta. 

April 7. At Edinburgh, from an attack of 
measles, Laura, wife of Archibald Graham, Esq., 
surgeon on the Bombay establishment. 

a. In Tavistock Square, Mrs. Gascoyne, widow 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Gascoyne, of the Hon. 
East-India Company's service. 

— At Tegel, near Berlin, Baron William Von 
llumboldi, Prussian minister of state, aged 68. 
This distingulshad personage was almost the only 
philologest who Investigated the affinities of lan- 
guages upon just prinaples. He has left behind 
a work on the Sanscrit and Polynesian •tonguea. 
His library and Oriental MSS. are bequeathed to 
the library at Bcrrlin. His death was orc ailftned 
by Inflammation of the lungs. 

14. At Cosgrove Priory, Northamptonahire, 
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Vlce-Admlrol Sir Robert Moorvore, K.C.B.. In hU 
7Ath year. 

16. At his house. 37. Bryanston Squnre, John 
Rlphinston, Est]., formerly memb^ of council at 
Bombay, a^pd 64. 

19. At Kempscy. Worreatershire, Elisabeth 
Warner, the lluit surviving daughter of the late 
Capt. Warner, of the lion. E. 1. Company's ser- 
vice. 

Latdy, On board the Exmouth, on the pasa^e 
to England. H. Millett. Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service. 


At Duffrin. near Fishguard, aged 96, Capt. 
J. Morgan. R. N. This veteran was wounded at 
the battle of the Nile, while standing by the side 
of Nelson. 

— At Bftley, Capt. Kenneth Mackensle, h. p. 
14ih Foot, aged 44. lie served 26 years In the 
East-Indies. 

— On his paaaage from Singapore to Sydn^. 
N. S. Wales, in tne 36th year of his a(K. Mr. 
Samuel Mounsey, formerly of Liverpool, out late 
of Singapore. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION : 


John Cotton, £sq. 26a , Bryanstonc 
Square.' 

John Forbes, Esq. 15, Harley Street. 
John Loch, Esq. 18, Upiter Bedford 
Placey Russell Square. 


Charles Mills, Esq. Camcl/brd House, 
Ojford Street, 

Henry Shank, Esq. 62, Gloucester Place, 
Henry Si. Seorge Tucker, Esq , 3, Upper 
Portland Place. 
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N.D. The Httet‘8'P.C»denot€ prime eoMtt nr manujheturere* prieee t A. advance (per cent.) on theeames 
I>. dlecnunt (per cent,) on thp same / N.D. no demand, — The bautr maund is equal fo 2 oz. 2 

drs., and Wi) bazar maunds equal to \10 factory maunda, Uooda sold bp $a,Hupees fi. mda, produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold bp Ct. Rupees F. mda. — The Madras Candy ia equal to 50()!b. The 
Surat Candy equal to 746i tt). 7V«0 Pecul ia equal to 133^ lb. The Gorge ia 2U piecea, 

CALCUTTA, January 1, 1835. 


R8.A F 

Anchors Sa.RB. cwt. 13 8 (al : 

Bottles ld()10 12 — ] 

Coals B. md. o A — 

Copper Sheathing. 16-32 ..K.md. 36 0 

— — Brasicrs’. do. 34 8 — 

Thick sheets do. — 

— ^ Old Gross do. 33 4 — 

Bolt do. 36 4 — 

Tile do. 33 4 — 

— Nails, assort do. 6U 0 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 29 0 — 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas..... do. 2 12 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— ~ Muslins, assort do. 13 — 1 

Yarn 16 to 170 mar. 0 41 — 

Cutlery, fine 2AA. — 

Glass AA. — 

Hardware 30 D. — 

Hosiery, cotton 10 A. — 

Ditto, silk 20 to 3AA.d 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 

fiat do. 

— — English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

I Sheet do. 

' Nails cwr. 

Hoops F.md. 

' — — . Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter ........... .Ct.Rs. F. mil. 

Stationery 

Steel. English Ct.Rs. F.md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

— Flannel line 


A A — 

A to lOD.j 
A 7 — 

6 0 — 
17 12 — ] 
3 8 — 
12 — 
16 — 


MADRAS, December 3, 1834. 


Bottles 100 7 W 

Copper, Sheathing candy .31 A — 

Cakes do. 2«0 — 

Old do. 240 — 

Nails, assort do. 2U0 — 

Cottons, Chintz. 10 A. — 

— Muslinbitnd Ginghams lAA. — 

- — Longcloth, fine 20A. — 

Cutlery, fine 20 A. 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 1.3 A. — 

Hosiery 2AA. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— — English sq do. 24 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 — 


Rs. 

; Iron Hoops candy 2A ^ 

Nails do. . 

Leatl, Pig do. 42 — 

' Sheet do. 3A — 

Millinery.. 20 A. — 

Shot, patent lAA. — 

Spelter candy 45 — 

> Stotionery 10 A. — 

Steel, English candy 4A — 

. Swed^lsh do. 6A — 

. Tin Plates box 20 — 

, Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 D. — 

coarse 15 D. — 

I — Flannel, fine P.C. — 


BOMBAY, January 3, 1835. 


Anchors cwt. 10 

Dottles doz. 1 

Coals chald. 8 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 54 

Thick sheets do. 56 

Plate do. 51.8 

Tile do. 52 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., Ac 

— Longcloths — 

.— Muslins — 

Other gtx)ds 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 1b. 0.8 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C, 


Rs. _ Rs. 

I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 51 ^ — - 

I English, do do. 25 26 

j! H(k>pb cwt. 6.4 — 

Nails do. 13 

j! Sheet do. 5.12 — — 

j Rfxl for bolts St. candy .*«> — 

, do. for nails do. 28 32 

I Lead, Pig cwt. 10 — 

I I Sheet do. 9.12 — 

I, Millinery 25 D. 

' Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 12 

I Spelter do. 7.12— 8.4 

. Stationery ,3 D. — 

. ' Steel, Swedish tub 10.8 

Tin Plates box 19-20 

, W^oollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 — 7 

coarse 1.12 — 2.4 

; Flannel, fine 1 — 


CANTON, December 9, 1834. 


Drs. Drs. T>n 

Cottons, Chintz. 28 yds piece H (St .3} I. Smalts pecul 30(2 

— . Longcloths do. 3 — 11 ISteel, Swedish tub 4^" 

— Muslins, 20 yds. do. — — Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 0.00 • 

— Canatarlcs, 40 yds do. 3—4 | do. ex super yd. 2.75 . 


— Camtarlcs, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 

— Bandannoes do. — If 

Yarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 3i> 55 

Iron. Bar do. I.7A 2 

Rod do. 24 — 


Lead, Pig do. 


" f.ll yd. 2.75 

.^ 55 Do. Dutch si 

2 Long Elb do. 9 

TT X*“* StniTts. pecul 141 


51 TtoPUtes ...\ho« 


pecul 144 — — 
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PrUe* of European Goudn in the East, 
SINGAPORE, December 4, 18S4. 


Anchors • 
Bottles 


Copper Nails and Sheathina • • 

'' ' '■ " " “‘ya.by 3r>ln. pcs. 


CottonstMadapollams, 24yi 

— • Imlt. Irish 24- ■■ 

Longcloths .38 to 40 . • 

do. do. . . 

- do. do. . . 


pcrul 
• •100 
pecul 


Drs. Drs. 
8 @ 
,31- 31 
40 —42 
U — .3 
li — 3 
31 — Gi 
41 — 74 
fil — 84 


- :io do. 

.38 do. 

40-44 do. 

44-.34 du. 

50 do. 

54 do. — ^ 

•do. 21—3 

-do. 3 — 31’ 

Cambric, I2yds. by 42 to 45 in. - -do. 11 — 21 

— — Jaconet. 20 44 ■ ■ 48 do. \veTy li- 

Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 do. /mit. D. 

— Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — 54 


Prints, 7'8. Hngle eoUmra • 
9 - 8 . 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble.- -dos. 24 @ 4 

do. do Pulllcat doz. Ig — 2 

' Twist, 24 to 40 pecul 44 — 48 

Hardware, assort 11m. dem. 

.Iron, Sw^ish pecul 4S — 5 

! English do. 2g — 3 

' Nall, rod do. 3 — .31 

Lead, Pig do. 4] — 5 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bug — — 

Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

' English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

' Camblets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies' cloth yd. 14 — 24 


REMARKS. 


CMcutta, Jan, 1, 1835. In Piece Goods there 
continues to be a good enquiry after Lappets, the 
stock of which is comparatively small : for other 
sorts there is not so much demand. — In coloured 
goods. Ginghams are wanted, the stock of these 
likewise being reduced — In Mule Twist, the sales 
during the week have been considerable, without 
however any change in price.— The only sale of 
Woollens quoted is 48 pieces Flannels at 1-1 per 
yard'— Copper is quoted losier than last week, 
as are spelter and lead. — Iron is supported in 
price. 

Bombay, Jan. 3, 1835. During the last three 
months sales of Europe Piece Goods have been 
more extensive than has for a long time been the 
case, and in a few descriptions prices have some- 
what improved. Should imtiorts during this year 
prove as moderate as during last one, there is every 
prospect of our market improving in this impor- 


tant branch of Its trade. — There has not been 
much business dune in Cotton Yarn for sometime, 
although the stock is considered light. Woollens 
are more readily saleable than they were, but are 
not actively inquired after, though imports have 
for a long time past been on a most moderate scale. 
Metals continue very low in price — imports mode- 
rate. 

Sinfrapnre, Dee. 4, 1834. — The Markets rather 
dull, and little doing this week in Europe consign- 
ments. 

Canton, Nov. 18, 1834. — There has been some 
demand lately for Woollens, and prices are ex- 
pected to advance if the demand continues, the 
Chinese being now satisfied that the importaiion 
of the season does not exceed that of the ('ompanv 
in former years — Dec. 9. There has been a further 
advance In the price of lead. In other articles we 
have little alteration to notice. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Nod. 18, 1834. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rb. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 22 12 Remlttablc, N0.I to 887. 23 4 Prem. 
1 H Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 1 4 

0 10 - Ditto.... 2 do. 0 4 

Par. .... Ditto.... 3 do. — 

none .... Ditto.... 4 do. — 

n aS New 5 per Cent, from \ 

^ No. 1151 to end ^ o 

2 0 .3d 5 per Cent.l82!t-30. . 2 8 
Disc. 2 12 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832-.33. 2 4 Disc. 
12,800 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 12,300. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private blUs 8 0 per cent. 

Dittoongovemmentandsalary bills 8 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit; 6 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months* sight, and 
12 months* date — to buy, 28. to 2 b. Id. ; to sell, 
2s. 2d. per ‘Sa. Rui>ec. 

Madras, Nov. S5, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Bengal Unremittable Debt. 

Fiveper cent. Loan of 31st March 1823. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per .335 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rateprevailingamong Merchants 
and Brokers viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs 2 Disc. 

Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1826. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106^ 

Madras Rs. per KM) Sa. Rs. 

Bonds. No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from i to 2 Prem. 

Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madias Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 14 Prem. 


Four per cent. Loan of 7th June 1831. 

At the Kate of Subscription, vts. 1084 
Madias Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 1 Disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at G months. Is. lO^d. per Mad. R. 

liomhnif, Jan. 3, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on I.ondon, at 8 mo. sight, 28. to 2s. Id. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 d^s’ sight, 107.8to 107.12 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom.Rs. 
per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittoble Loan, 129.8 to 131 Boro. Rs. per 100 
8a. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 107.12 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, IO7.8 to 110.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 182!)-30, 1 10 to 110.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singapore, Nov. 20, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 48. 4d. to 48. 8d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2104 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, Dec, 9, 1834. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4 b. 9d.pcrSp.Dol.nominal. 

Finance Committee Tor advances on consignments, 
4s. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Si^ Dols — Company's ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.RB. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 pet ditto, 

Syoee Silver at Lintin, 44 per eent. prem. 
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THE LONHON MARKETS, April 24. 


There has been a decideii fall in jirices, 
but tlumgh the market ih now linguid, nn fiirther 
reduetKin to any extent is aiitici}iHted. The stock 
of both West India and Mam iti us SuparsMs greater 
then last year’s. The sales of Mauritius have 
been large. There is little alteration in East- India 
Sugars. 

Ckfffee . — The market is dull, reports from the 
continental markets are unfavourable. A memo- 
rial was presented to tlie l'reasury,slgne 1 by sixty- 
ni -e Conbe-dealers in London, praving that the 
duty on Coffee might be reduced one- third, sug- 
gesting that sucli reduction would benefit the 
revenue bv Increasing the consumption. The 
answer of the Treasury was that the representation 
should beattendefi to, but their lordships " must 
decline expressing any opinion on tlic expedicucy 
of reducing the duty on Coffee." 

Silk , — The market for this art icle is dull. The 
arrivals from Bengal and China have not affected 
prices. 

Tea , — The large sales advertised, 5(I,<KK) cheds 
containing about three millions of lbs., almuta 
half of a usual Kast-lndia house sale, have caused 
a ci'ssation of business in the market, ai.d the 
trade of course, as well as the importers, must 
anticipate lower rates. The large sale of the 
cargoes of the Hythc and Berwickahire are to pre- 
cede the Company’s sale a few days, and tlie *rea 
trade no doubt will supply themselves from that 
sale rather than wait for the Company’s, when 
(the Teas being taxed at higher rites than the 
merchants will take) they cannot buy ho well. 
The Company's Teas are almost unsaleable, being 
80 much dearer than others. 

Cotton. — The purchases of Cotton by private 
contract this week arc all ai the extreme prices of 
the market ? 

Indigo , — The following is Messrs. Patry and 


Pasteur’s report of the result of the April public 
sales of Indigo, which rominenceil on the 7th aud 
closed on the J3tli April 

The quRTitity declared for sale was 4,0fi0 chests, 
of which 1,973 che<«tK were under the management 
of the Enst-India Company, and 2.0H7 chests 
under that of various brokers ; of these 1 ,290 chests 
were bought in at previous public sale-s. Before 
the opening, and during the sale, the proprietors 
withdrew ;)05 chests, leaving for sale .3,7*5 chests. 
From the beginning of the sale it whs evident that 
the buyers Were very reluctant to c ime foiward, 
and that orders for exfiort were much smaller tJhan 
the mixierate quantity imt up for sale, and the 
very reduced state of stocks abroad, had led to ex- 
pect ; nearly one-third of the first J,20n che-ts 
were brought in by the proprietors, who supported 
their marks up in the full previous market prices, 
which sinci- the public sales on the 20th Feljruary, 
might be considered 3d to 4d lowei than the 
average of the January sale. A decided intention 
to realize on the part of the imjiurters whose 
lucligoes followed, caused a further decline, and 
al^ut 1 ,80u chests were sold at an average discount 
of (id nn ihe prices of January. At these rates the 
biddings were more animated, the pnqirictors gave 
more support to their marks, and the Sale closed 
at a decline of 4cl to Od on the good and fine qua- 
lities, and of 3(1 on the lower sorts, as compared 
with the January Sale’s prices. The Madras, of 
which th(Te wa« a very small proportion, were all 
bought in uL about 3d advance on the last Sale’s 
prices The quantity bought in is about 
J,t)(N) chests. Since the sales, there has been a 
better feeling rcspect'ng this article, and more 
business is doing. The deliveries Hfc unusually 
large, both for h^'me trade and export, and are 
expected to excc^ 2,0' >0 chests this month ; the 
prosenl week will be 1,000 chests alone. 


D.kILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from March 2G to April25, 1885. 

M I’ank 3 Pr.Ct.l 3 Pr.Ct. 3iPr.rt.l NewSi! Long I India 4 Pr.Ct.l India Exch. j 
block. lied. Consols, lied. Pr. Cent. ^ Annul ties.; block. 1020. Bonds. Bills. | 

Shut I Shut 91^91^ Shut 99499^' Shut Shut — 22p 37 39p 

— I — 9J|91? — 991994 — — — 20 21p37 .38p 

li8 , — — “ 99599? I — — — 22p 37 39p 

SO , — — 91|91| — 99 X 99 !' — — — — 37 39i> 

31 j — — 9189ljj — 99 J 99 } — — — 19 20p37 39p 

Apr, I I 

1 — — 91j92i — 99i99j — — — 19 21p38 40p' 

2 — — &l|92 — 99f99| — — ,— 20 2lp40 4lp 

3 — — 9If9lf — 99i99| — — — 20p 40 4Ip 

4 — — 92 92j — 99|jOO — — ^ 19 21p 39 4Ip 

6 2l5i216i 91i 91 J 92 98^981 9jlOO|| — — — — 40 41p 

7 216^217 91 91^91192 98|98| 99 jlOO 16j ~ — 19p 40 41p 

8 216|217 90j9U 91^92 98|98^ 99# 99| 16| — — 19 21p4o4]p' 

9 I — 91 9li 91i92i98|98| 99|99| 16} ^ — 19 21p40 42p 

10 I 216^ 91i9l|92 92i,98|98} 100 oj 16} 17]J — — 19 20p 40 41p 

11 I — 91}9l|92}92.} 98|98| 100 16} 16|| 2.58 — — 38 40p' 

13 216^217 91 X 91 } 92 92} 98|98} 99iI00 16} 16}J 256| — 18 20p 37 39p’ 

14 2161217 91 X 91 J 92 92} 9S}9«f 9J1}I0016} 1615 2574 — 18 20p36S9p' 

15 2l6.f2l7 914914 92 924 98g98-yi99|l00 16} 16}* 2.58} — 18p 35 .‘)7p 

16 216 2164 91 91492 924 981991, 99 J 1 OO 16} 16^§ 258 — 16 18p34 S7p 

18 216 216}91}9li92 92i98g9H|99} 0 }I 6 } I 64 } — — 17 19p35 37p' 

20 216} 9lf9l4 92}92|98|98} 100 Oj 16} 16{|' — — 20p .36 38p' 

21 216}' 9l}9l| 92492198198} 10040} 16} | 258 — 18 20p36.37p 

22 216} 911914 92}924 98}99 100 40} 16} 164^ 258 — 18 20p 36 37p 

23 2164 91491} 921921 98}99} 100}0| 16} 16}§ — — 18 20pS6S7p 

24 2l7}217f 91}92 92i92} 99599|'l00| 1 16& 17 I — — 18 20p 36 S7p 

25 ' — 91f92 92|92}99|994|l00|9i I6j| 17 I 260 — 18 20p 36 37p 

FjtEDERlcX Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7# Birchin Lane, CornftiU. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<!Fakutta. 

LAW. 

SiTFREME Court, Deceniber 1.5. 

The King^ on the ]}roseculion of Woodye- 
chund JDvU, v. Isserchunder JJuUt Sum- 
boochnnder T)utt and Ramnarain Mitter.’^ 
This was an indictment for a conspiracy. 
Mr. Turton stated the particulars of the 
case, which are the follovving : — About six 
years ago, a suit in equity was instituted 
by tlie present defendants, Isserchunder 
Dutt, Sumboochunder Dutt, and Rainna. 
rain Mitter, against the present plaintiff', 
Woodyechiind Dutt, for the partition of 
their nncestorial property, tiie parties being 
related to one another ; this suit was dis- 
missed, with costs, from the circumstance 
of its having been instituted out of due 
time; the suit being illegal, the party in- 
stituting it had evidently conspired against 
the opposite party to deprive him of his 
rights. 

The trial lasted three days, when the 
jury found the defendants guiUy. 

When tlie indictment was read, it ap- 
peared that a large hole had been eaten in 
it by vermin, which occasioned the aban- 
donment of the first count. 

In a report of a forgery case, in the 
HurkarUf it is stated : ** On the oaths be- 
ing administered to the jury respectively, 
one of them. Baboo Russick Krishna Mul* 
lick, editor of the Gyananneshuut objected 
to all forms of swearing, saying, he under- 
stood none, and vi'as of no religion.’* 

The baboo, in a letter to the Hurkaru, 
observes : “ As 1 conceive the foregoing 
to be not only not a faithful report of what 
fell from me in the Supreme Court, but 
also calculated to cast a stigma upon my 
character, I beg to observe that 1 did not 
say I was of no religion ; on the contrary, 
I distinctly stated to his lordship my firm 
conviction that I act in this world under a 
sacred responsibUUy to God, and I may here 
add, that I yield to none in the sincerity 
of my belief in one Supreme Being. As 
to my objecting to all forms of swearing, 
I have merely to remark, that as two only 
were proposed to me, I could not object 
to all of them. 1 however said that 1 did 
not understand the pundit ; the reason of 
this is obvious : he repeated something in 
Sanscrit, of which language I know little 
or nothing. 1 have thought it necessary to 
say this much, in vindication of my charac- 
ter, because 1 consider that the oteervation 
above quoted might create an erroneous 
impression on the minds of the public with 
regard to my religious belief.” 
utfsio/. Jfmr.N.S. VoL.l 7.No.66. 


Insolvent Debtors* Court, November 7. 

Tn the Matter of Aleieander and Co . — 
An order was obtained a few weeks ago 
(see last vol., p. 221) to restrain the sale of 
certain factories belonging to this estate, 
and to bring up Mr. Alexander and others 
for examination relative to certain allega- 
tions then made. The case commenced 
this day by the reading of an immense 
heap of documents. The following wit- 
nesses were then examined. 

Nathaniel Alexander sworn. — I was a 
partner in the late firm of Alexander and 
Co., and I am acquainted with the Moisu- 
rah indigo concern. The concern is di- 
vided into three divisions, Moisurah, Gun- 
gadurpore, and Neeschunderpore ; and 
Necschunderpore is again divided into two 
parts, namely, Neeschunderpore and Aut- 
para. 'Ilje entire property belonged to 
our house. The three different divisions 
were under three different managements. 
Neeschunderpore and Autpara were under 
Mr. Saupin. When Mr. Saupin became 
a leaseholder in this concern, in October 
1830, be brought money with him into the 
house. At the time of the failure, he was 
on the books as a debtorf and is so entered 
on the schedule ; but wlien the account of 
the sale of his indigo, which had been 
sent home, arrived, be was a creditor to 
the amount of Ks. 2.800. A general ap> 
plication was made by the Bank of Bengal 
to the Insolvent Court to sell all the indigo 
concerns. I am secretary to the assignees, 
and, as such, act entirely under their direc- 
tion, The assignees opposed the sale of 
the greater number of these concerns. 
Some of them, for which they considered 
an adequate price had been offered, they 
agreed to sell, and they opposed the sale of 
others on the ground that the prices offered 
for them were inadequate. There was a 
general communication at the period that 
Mr. Udny intimated the intention of the 
Bank of Bengal to go into court. There 
was one in writing, relative to the whole 
of the Moisurah concern. I never saw 
Mr. Greig till two months ago. I know 
Mr. Donaldson by sight. I know nothing 
about his connection with Mr. Greig. I 
have heard that Mr. Donaldson is gone 
to England. 1 saw him once, at the office 
of the assignees. I know Mr. William 
Storm. [Letters were put into the wit- 
ness’s band.] These letters were written 
by me, in my character of secretary to the 
assignees, on the business of the estate. 1 
remember Neeschunderpore and Autpara 
being sold. The other two divisions of the 
Moisurah concern are not sold. The 
manner of the sale was this : Mr. Saupin 
came down to Calcutta to improas on the 
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assignees the necessity of their giving a 
large advance for the renewal of the izara, 
or lease of the cultivation, of the Nees* 
chunderpore factory, which he had pre. 
viously written about. The 25th of Au. 
gust last must have been the day. He was 
in the management of Neeschunderpore 
and Autparaup to that time, on account 
of the lessees of the concern, Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., Mr. Terraneau. Mr. 
Albert, and Mr.Saupin. AlezancierandCo. 
were the proprietors, and had taken those 
gentlemen as joint proprietors, in order to 
manage the concern. They were joint 
lessees with ourselves, the proprietorship 
being in Messrs. Alexander and Co, Mr. 
Hurry was ill and unable to attend office 
at the time that Mr. Saupin came down, 
and the transaction of tlic sale took place 
between Messrs. Burk inyoung and Saupin, 
in the absence of Mr. Hurry. The man- 
ner in which the sale took place was this : 
Mr. Saupin had offered Rs. 1.5,0(X) for the 
Neeschunderpore division, in September 
18SS, whit'll the assignees accepted. [A 
letter to Mr. Storm, stating that Mr. Sau. 
pin was empowered to sell the whole of the 
Neeschunderpore division, put into his 
hand ] 1 wrote tliat by the direction of 

Mr. Burkinyoung. [A letter to the same 
person, stating that it was Mr. Saupin that 
had sold the whole division, and that he 
had done so un^Icr the express authority of 
the assignees, put into his hand ] 1 wrote 

that letter also. There were two transac- 
tions on the 25tii of August. The first 
was in consequence of Mr. Rtirkinyoung 
and me assuring Mr. Saupin we were satis- 
fied that the court would never allow the 
assignees to make so large an advance for 
so small a concern, when he renewed his 
offer of Rs. 1.7,000, which he had made 
llie year before. Previous to Mr. SHupin*s 
leaving the office, he asked Mr. Burkin, 
young whether it would make any diffe- 
rence to the assignees if two parties pur- 
chased the division instead of one, that is, 
if he made a division of the division, the 
two parties giving the Rs. 15,000 toge- 
ther ; when Mr. Burkinyouiig replied 
that the object of the assignees was to sell, 
and that* it was of no moment, if the price 
was given, whether there were one or two 
purchases. Mr. Saupin then said that the 
purchasers were Mr. Rogers and Mr. Beil, 
and I considered them so. 1 considered 
the sale then as made. When Mr. Saupin 
declared that two parties were to purchase, 
and Mr. Burkinyoung gave him autho- 
rity to sell it tliem, I considered it an 
authority to him to treat for the sale. When 
Mr. Saupin said that they would divide 
the Rs. 15,000 between them, and Mr. 
Burkinyoung said ‘‘ very well,” I con- 
sidered it a sale. I considered it an autho- 
rity from the assignees to Mr. Saupin to 
sell the property to those two persons. 
Letter C was not written by the direction 
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of the assignees. The part that has refe- 
rcnce to our personal difference of opinion 
was not ; the other was. By direction of 
Mr. Burkinyoung, not of Mr. Hurry, 
who was ill, 1 made the communication 
referred to in that letter [i.e. “ Had not 
Mr. Saupin received the authority of the 
assignees to make the sale, 1 should not 
have leferred you to him, hoping that you 
might he in time to bid for the Autpara 
factory *'] on the 25th of August, after 
Mr. Saupin had received the authority to 
sell it if he could get Rs. 15,CX)r) for it. I 
considered that if Mr. Saupin had seen 
Mr. Bell and settled it, it was a compact; 
but when I found another ready to give 
Hs. 5(X) more, I made reference to Mr. 
Saupin, hoping that he had not closed 
with the offer, wishing to get as much as 
I could for the estate. Mr. Saupin was 
not the purcha.ser, but he was authorized to 
sell if he got that price. That passage 
[f c, ** The assignees desire me to state, 
that they were ignorant that either you or 
Mr. Rogers were in the market for the 
concern”] was written by the direction of 
Mr. Burkinyoung. That was at the time 
that Mr. Burkinyoung authoiized Mr. 
Saupin to get the Rs. 15,000. Mr. 
Storm’s application was made on the even- 
ing of the same day — t!ie day on which 
Mr. Saupin was authorized to sell. That 
passage bad not reference to that day. In 
the letter to which this is an answer, Mr. 
Storm said that the assignees mu^t know 
that he and Mr. Rogers wanted last year to 
buy one of these factories, and it is of this 
that they express their ignorance. I was 
perfectly ignorant that Messrs, Storm and 
Rogers were still desirous of purchasing 
these concerns, because many persons had 
applied for factories the year before, and 
afterwards dropped tlieirintentions. Messrs. 
Storm and Rogers were, 1 believe, anxious 
to purcliase the year before, but we lost 
sight of them, and licard no more of them 
till this transaction. I am speaking of 
these factories. The Bank of Bengal com- 
municated some of the offers of purchasers, 
and I have reason to suppose some of them 
they did not. I have no recollection of any 
communication about Mr. Storm’s desire 
to purchase. The assignees had constant- 
ly advertized, from time to time, for two 
years, up to the time of the commence, 
nient of the season, the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1833. Some of the offers were 
closed with, and others not, because they 
were too low. Then the Bank of Bengal 
gave notice that they would apply to the 
court for a general sale, and after that all 
communication about sales ceased on their 
side. 1 cannot tell why the Moisurah con- 
cern was not sold when these offers were 
made last year. 1 believe, because it was 
expected the court would have made an 
order for the general snip, and we left it 
in the hands of the court. The offer was 
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made, I believe, when the Bank said they 
would apply to the court for an order for a 
general sale. I think it was on the 1st of 
January the Bank moved the court, and 
about that time the offer was made. It 
appears there had been offers before, which 
we never heard of. In January last, 
Rs. 70,000 was offered for the Moisurah 
concern, for tlie whole of the three divi- 
sions. The offer was made just at the time 
that the Bank went into court to get the 
general order, and the assignee, thought 
that it was useless for them to negociate 
with parties w'hen the court would have the 
whole question before them. The Nees- 
chunderpore division was reckoned at 
Rs. 15,000 by the assignees. 1 do not 
know how much it was reckoned at in that 
offer of Rs. 70,000. 1 have lately heard 

that the Bank refused Hs. 15,000. The 
assignees w'rote to the Bank, telling tlieni 
that they were willing to receive the 
Rs. 15,000, hut never received any an- 
swer. The Bank were mortgagees, and 
their consent was necessary. The assignees 
gave their consent, and left it to the Bank 
to accept or reject the offer. Afterwards 
the property was re<leeined, and came again 
into the hands of tlie assignees. What I 
mean is, that Mr. Saupin applied to the 
assignees for an advance of Rs. 10,000, to 
be paid as a fine to the zemindar, in tiie 
beginning of January last. A consider- 
able portion of that was required by way 
of salammec, and the rest was for the pay- 
ment of rent in advance. The money 
applied for was to be lent to the zemindar, 
and to be deducted from the future rents. 
J think the lands and the lease itself is the 
security. I do not know whether interest 
w'as to he calculated in this instance. It is 
registered in court to make it a valid docu- 
ment. When a))plication was first made 
for this advance, Mr. Saupin received an 
answ'er, in writing. The assignees were 
at that time just going before the court, 
brought there by the Bank of Bengal, and 
therefore did not take into consideration at 
all whether they would inukc the advance 
or nut. The general order of the court 
was made, 1 believe, in March. After 
that order, the question of redemption im. 
mediately arose, which was over in the 
end of July. 1 then brought the question 
of tlie advance to Mr. Burkinyouiig’s no* 
tice. Mr. Burkinyoungand I had several 
conversations on the subject, in which 1 
pressed tlie necessity of something being 
done with reference to the advance, to pre- 
vent the factory from going to ruin, "i'he 
conclusion which 1 think Mr. Burkin- 
young came to w'hs, that it was better to 
sell tlie factory at once than to go to the 
court to ask for liberty to make tliis large 
advance, which 1 had no idea the court 
would give. There was not more than 
twenty or twenty-two days from the time 
iliat 1 brought it forward to tiie time of the 
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sale by Mr. Saupin. Twenty days is 
enough time for a man to write a letter if 
he has nothing else to think of. There 
was a general order for tlie assignees to 
sell the whole of the factories i^henever 
fair prices could be got. The order for 
general sale was superseded by giving the 
power to the assignees to redeem the 
whole by fixed valuation, but I conceive 
the order to sell for fair and reasonable 
prices still in force. I believe it was gene- 
rally known to all who wanted to purchase 
the factories and property generally of the 
estate. It was my opinion, and Mr. 
Burkinyoung agreed with me, tlnit the 
necessity for renewing the izara w'lis a 
sufficient reason to wish to dispose of the 
concern, because w'c believed the couit 
never would have allowed the assignees to 
make the advance. From the time when 
Mr. Saupin communicated the necessity of 
renewing the izara, in January last, up to 
the 25th of August, the assignees made 
no effort or attempt to sell the concern. 
They could not, so long as the question 
before the court remained unsettled. When 
the order wus known, there was no adver- 
tisement, nor did they make any private 
offer or inquiry. The usual season for 
this kind of transactions is in the cold 
weather, when planters are generally in 
Calcutta, and there ar^ of course, more 
bidders in the market.* If this izara is 
made, it would he taken into consideration 
in the price of the factory in selling it. It 
Is over and above tlie price to he paid for 
the factory. Thus, if this had been given, 
the purchaser would have had to pay 
Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; and I under- 
stand that the purchaser, Mr. Rogers, did 
take it into consideration. 1 forget whe- 
ther the assignees gave notice of the inten. 
tion to sell to the other lessees, but when 
the arrangement of the 25th of August 
was entered into, 1 was told to write to 
them, and ask tiieir consent. T now 
know that Mr Rogers bought the factory 
for Mr. Saupin, as 1 have heard so from 
Mr. Rogers within the last few days. I 
do not know when this advance was made. 
Mr. Saupin told me that ho had advanced 
Rs. 9, OCX), and that lie had been obliged 
to increase his rent in consequence of 
opposition from another party. He men- 
tioned in that letter, of January, that there 
was a party who would get the izara if he 
could not, and thus destroy the value of 
the factory. The impression on my mind 
is, that Mr. Greig was the party mention- 
ed by him. It would have ruined Nees- 
chunderpure. I have no recollection that 
Mr. Greig made any application to pur.' 
chase tiie concern, nor can I find any re. 
cord of it. I have a faint recollection of 
Mr. Donaldson coming into the office, and 
of my telling liim that the Bank of Bengal 
were the mortgagees, and of referring him 
to them if he wislicd to make any offers. 
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I do not recollect that Mr. Saupin told me 
that the Bank of Bengal had refused his 
offer of Rs. 15,000 because they bad been 
offered more. I'he deeds of sale to Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Bell have not yet been 
signed, but half the money has been paid. 
Mr. Rogers paid Rs. 5,000, and Mr. Bell 
Ks. 2,500. I have since understood, I 
think from Mr. Burkinyoung, that Mr. 
Rogers paid his part for Mr. Saupin. Mr. 
Storm offered Rs. 500 more for Autpara. 
We sold the two factories for Us. 15.000, 
and divided them into ten fives ; but he 
never offered for the others, and the assign 
nees* object was to get rid of the whole 
Neeschunderpore concern. The sworn 
appraiser valued the whole of the Moisurah 
concern at Rs. 60.000, but it was after- 
wards valued at Rs. 70,000. The assignees 
did not refuse Rs. 70,000 to iiiy know- 
ledge. We divided the valuation of 
Rs. 70,000 thus : we valued Moisurah at 
Rs. .S5,000, G ungad urpore at Rs. 20,000, 
and Neescliundcrpoie at Rs. 15,000. We 
redeemed the wliole from the Bank at 
Rs. 70,000, hut that was the divi- 
sion of value that the assignees made in 
their own minds. Gungadurporc is a 
factory that has given us 270 maunds of 
indigo ; but 1 do not know the number of 
beegahs it consists of. I suppose the 
average of Gungadurpore, on an outlay of 
from 20,000 to 25,000. ought to give from 
200 to 250 maunds of indigo a-year. The 
average of Neeschunderpore is about 160 
maunds, but the cultivation in all factories 
has been greatly reduced, and if the out. 
lay is reduced, there must be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the produce. Neeschun- 
derpore has never made so much indigo as 
Gungadurpore, which is one of the most 
productive factories in Bengal. Mr. Al. 
bert is the manager of Gungadurpore. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Turton, for the 
assignees.^— The factories w'ere valued after 
the failure, by two sworn appraisers, who 
were appointed by the court. The assig- 
nees were assisted by Mr. Ballard in 
making the estimate that valued the Moi- 
Burah concern at Rs. 70,000, and myself, 
Mr. Burkinyoung, and Mr. Hurry, were 
all present and assisting. Mr. Ballard 
was the partner who had the management 
of the indigo factories of our concern be- 
fore the failure. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with indigo concerns, and was an 
old planter. 1 have bad also fourteen 
years’ experience in indigo concerns as an 
agent, but never as a planter. Mr. Hurry 
has also had experience, but Mr. Burkin- 
young’s experience is not so great. At 
the time the sale was made to Mr. Saupin, 
neither myself nor the assignees had the 
least reason to suppose that we could have 
obtained better prices. Mr. Hurry had no 
concern in the purchase of these two fac- 
tories that I am aware of. Mr. Bell told 
me he was not a partner of Mr. Hurry ; 


but 1 know nothing of the matter. With 
my knowledge of these factories, 1 strongly 
recommended Mr. Burkinyoung to sell 
them for Rs. 15,000 when be got the offer, 
and I considered it a fair price. It was in 
consequence of the advance of Rs. 10,000 
being required that I thought it better to 
sell them at once. That division has not 
been a profitable concern. It has just kept 
itself square, calculating the interest of the 
money laid out. In the two years it has 
just paid its outlay, without clearing a 
profit. 1 was satisfied that a renewal of 
the lease could not be obtained without the 
advance to the zemindar. 1 doubt whether 
Rs. 25,000 could have been got for the 
concern if we had advanced the Ks. 10,000. 
There were two other persons connected 
w'ith us in the concern. I believe the pot- 
tahs were taken in the names of the tliree 
lessees. When 1 say that many people 
wanted to purchase these factories the year 
before, I speak generally of all the facto- 
ries, and not of these particular ones. 
From January 1832 to October 1833, the 
expenses of advertisements were consider- 
able. The discussion on the subject of the 
order for the sale of the factories lasted 
some time. The arrangement for the re- 
demption was a public order. Mr. Bell 
has tendered his remaining half, and we 
should have received the whole of the 
purchase 'money before this if it had not 
been for this application. At the time this 
sale took place, Mr. Hurry was confined 
by a very serious illness. He had notliing 
to do with the negociation for the sale. 
The assignees have always been ready to 
give any information to the creditors of 
the estate, but if they w'ere to supply writ- 
ten information to all the creditors who 
applied, we should never be able to carry 
on the business with the same establish- 
ment. They have never refused informa- 
tion to any creditors coming to the office. 

Re-examined. — When Mr. Burkin- 
young stated to Mr. Saupin that he would 
sell the division for Rs. 15.000, I wrote to 
the other lessees for their consent. When 
Mr. Storm made his proposal, I considered 
the bargain completed. It was completed 
before 1 got the answer from the other 
lessees, so far as it could be completed by 
the assignees. It could not have been if 
they had held out. The lessees asked time 
to consider of it, and afterwards agreed. 
I suppose they would have had no objec- 
tion to any other person who had offered 
more, why should they > It was a matter 
of no concern to them whether the con- 
cern was sold for five or fifty. The assig- 
nees had been advancing funds to these co- 
lessees. They advanced the whole. If the 
assignees had intimated to these co- lessees 
that they would stop the funds, it would of 
course have been a pretty ready process to 
bring them round. When the co- lessees 
said they would think of it, the assignees 
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said that they would require them to find 
their own funds if they did not agree to 
fair and reasonable terms, and they gare 
their consent, but whether it was in conse- 
quence of that or not T cannot say. They 
relinquished their lease then, and, having 
relinquished it, it could have been no con- 
cern to them to whom it was given. In 
saying to Mr. Turton that I did not par- 
ticularly allude to these factories when 
speaking of the oilers that had been made, 

1 did not mean to exclude them neither. 
Mr, Burkinyoung tried to communicate 
with Mr. Hurry on the subject of the sale 
of these factories, but he was so ill, that 
his physicians ordered him not to be 
spoken to. 

In reply to the Court. — 1 think the 
Neeschunderpore division has produced as 
much as 200 maunds of indigo, 1 believe 
on an outlay of about Rs. 20,000 ; but the 
average I should say is not more than 1 GO 
or 180 maunds. 1 only know the particu- 
lars I have stated about these factories 
from what I have been told by the persons 
in charge. When the assignees agreed 
with Mr. Saupin to sell the division for 
Rs. 1.5,000, 1 wrote to the co-lessees to 
give up the remainder of their lease of 
that division ; and having agreed to give 
up their lease, it was immaterial to them 
to whom it was sold, or for what. 

Richard Howe Cockerell, a member of 
the firm of Cockerell and Co., sworn. — I 
know Messrs. Donaldson and Greig. Our 
house had transactions with them in Ja. 
Duary last. We were prepared to make 
them advances at that time, but the extent 
would depend on the object. We would 
have advanced them Rs. 20,000 for the 
purchase of this factory. I was apprised 
of their intention to purchase. We were 
prepared to make such an advance in the 
end of August last. When we were ap- 
plied to, we sanctioned the same arrange- 
ment we had offered before. 1 was a 
director of the Bank of Bengal last year. 
1 know there was an offer made to the 
Bank of Bengal for this concern by Messrs. 
Donaldson and Greig, I believe in De. 
cember or January last. I believe they 
offered Rs. 70,000, but I cannot be posi- 
tive. I think Uiere was a separate offer 
for the Neeschunderpore division, but that 
was before the offer for the whole. I be- 
lieve the offer was Rs. 20,000. The offer 
was made to the Bank as mortgagees. 1 
think it was considered by the Bank that 
it would not be advantageous to sell a 
part, and then an offer was made for the 
whole. A communication was ordered to 
be made to the assignees, but I cannot 
say whether it was made or not. 

Cross-examined.— I am no further a 
party to this proceeding than by haying 
signed a letter calling on the assignees to 
give an explanation on the subject of cer- 
tain reports that were in circulation. I 


always met with ready attention from the 
assignees. I did not instruct the solicitor 
in this action, nor am I answerable to the 
court. 

George Collier, a solicitor of the court, 
having been sworn, demurred to giving 
answers to the questions put to him, on 
the ground that he knew nothing of the 
circumstances otherwise than in his profes- 
sional capacity. It having, however, been 
ascertained that he had gained his know- 
ledge as the solicitor of Mr. Greig, and 
Mr. Greig having consented to his answer- 
ing, the ftdiowing evidence was given.— I 
bad no communication with Mr. Rogers 
about the purchase of these factories, but 
I believe my partner had. 

Cross-examined.— I was employed by 
Mr. Greig to apply to the court to cancel 
the sale of these factories ; but 1 refused 
to do so, because, by the statements laid 
before mo, I thought he had not good 
grounds for the application. I recom- 
mended him not to make the application, 
or to take the advice of the Advocate- 
general. I did see Mr. Burkinyoung on 
the subj**ct. Having heard Mr. Greig's 
statement, I proposed sending for Mr. 
Burkinyoung, who came and entered into 
an explanation, and, as it appeared to me, 
to Mr. Greig's satisfaction. 

Alexander Rogers sworn.— I received 
an application relative to the Neesebunder. 
pore factory, I never received an offer 
for it. I do not call that [a letter which 
was shewn the witness] an offer. I did 
not understand it as an offer, and if I had, 
the parties wtre not prepared to pay me 
the money. I certainly did not buy 
Neeschunderpore for myself ; I bought it 
as an agent for Fran 9 ois Saupin, by his 
desire. 

Frederick Handel Burkinyoung, one of 
the assignees, sworn. — I remember a 
valuation put upon these factories, both 
upon the whole, and upon the three divi- 
sions. Rs. 1.5,000 was put on Neeschun- 
derpore, and Rs. 70,000 on the whole. I 
have heard tliat there was an offer made to 
the Bank of Bengal in January last. There 
was an offer through a letter from the Bank 
of Bengal for the whole, connected with 
other offers ; in one letter, Rs. 70,000 
was offered for the whole. I did not con- 
sider it at the time as a distinct offer. They 
stated that they bad received an offer, and 
requested our concurrence ; but 1 did not 
consider it an offer that called to be acted 
on immediately, llie letter contained an 
intimation of their intention to apply to the 
court for an order for the sale of the factories, ' 
and therefore we thought our concurrence 
unnecessary. The Bank did not bring this 
factory to the notice of the court among 
the others. They requested us to assent to 
the prices mentioned. The offers were 
for four factories ; 1 tliink they were the 
Sonapara, the Moisgunge, the Rajapore, 
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and the Moisurah concerns. We gave no 
answer, for the rea<(ons mentioned, 1 
think. 1 think we did refuse the o^ers 
for the three other factories, which had 
been made on a previous occasion, but we 
did not refu^e the offer for this factory. 
We did not answer the letter. We refused 
the previous offer for the three factories on 
a former occasion, not on the occasion of 
this letter. Tlie offer was not rcpcateil, 
nor did we ever refuse the Rs. 70,(XX) to 
my knnwleilge. Qu, Did you ever 
make any attempt to sell the Moisuiah 
concern between the Ist of .Taniiary last 
and the time it was sold to Mr. Saiipin?** 
jins. ** We are not in the habit of making 
inquiries for purchasers." '1 here was no 
advertisement in the papers about the sale 
of this Moisurah concern, or any of its 
divisions, between the times mentioned ; 
but it was well known, people were always 
talking and inquiring about it. Parties 
came in occasionally inquiring about its 
capabilities. I w'as present wIkmi the order 
was made in court for the general sale. It 
was the 1st of February. 'J'herc vierc a 
great many person^ present, I believe. 
When the first application was made for us 
to sell, there were many indigo planters in 
court. Tlie close of the indigo season 
was stated to be the proper time for sell- 
ing. 1 remember an offer of Mr. Snipin, 
I think in January last. We accepted the 
offer as far as wc could. We informed 
him we would send his offer to the Bank 
of Bengal. It was sent, but it w.^s not 
accepted. I know this by not having re- 
ceived any coinuuinicution from the Hank. 
Mr. Saupin and his agent, Mr. Rogers, 
endeavoured to compel us to complete the 
sale, which it was not in our power to do. 
Mr. Sjupin, not being very well acquaint- 
ed with the Knglisli lungunge, misoeder- 
stood me, and thought that 1 had sold it to 
him, not that 1 had referred him to the 
Bank. Mr, Saupin was frequently at the 
Bank on the subject. He never commu- 
nicated to me that any other offer had been 
made to the Bank. The first official no- 
tice tliat we had of the necessity of re- 
newing the izara was by a letter from Mr. 
Saupin, the manager and lessee, 1 think 
dated in January last. I think it must 
liave been after liis offer in January. We 
w'ere next applied to on the subject of the 
izara on the 25th of August last, by Mr. 
Saupin in person. He came into our office, 
and I asked him what he had come about ; 
he said be had come about the renewal of 
the izara. I told him that it was impossi- 
ble to think of advancing that sum of 
money, Rs. 10,000, and that I would ra- 
ther sell the factory. We had made up 
our minds in the interval, that it would be 
improper to advance money on factories 
like that. We never made inquiries about 
the offer of Rs. 70,000 after we knew of 
the necessity of the advance for the izara. 
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We considered the offer as abandoned by 
the parties who had made it. Had I been 
aware of the offer, I should have thought 
it my duty to have applied, and should 
have been glad to accept it. but 1 did not 
think it existing then. We would have ac- 
cepted it before, hud it not been for the 
letter of the Bank of Bengal, saying they 
w‘Oijld themselves bring it before the court. 
I think in one or two instances we have 
accepted offers made through the Bunk, 
and we have refused others. The sub- 
stance of Mr. Suupin's communication was, 
that he had come down to endeavour to 
persuade us to advance him the money. 
He was informed that we would not, and 
that we considered it more beneficial to 
the estate to sell the factories than to ad- 
vance the money. He said, that if the 
izara was not renewed, it wcnild be taken 
by Mr.Greig, and that tlie estate w'ould be 
injured by its being thereby lessened in 
value. The old izara 1 think expired in 
March last. I was not aware in January 
last, tliat theizaia would expire in March. 
W'hen 1 told him that we would rather sell 
the factory than make the advance, I think 
T proposed to him to renew' his former offer 
of Rs. 15, OCX). I think the offer, or the 
suggestion ut least, came from me, but 1 
cannot be certain. I had iioi any specific 
conveisation with Mr. lluny on the sub- 
ject, but 1 knew that he would not con- 
sent to make such an advance, and I acted 
on that knowledge of liis sentiments. Mr. 
Saupin told me that he w'ould take the 
concern for Hs. I5,()(X), stating that Mr. 
Rogers would give Rs. 10,000 for Nees- 
chunderporc, and tliat ]\Ir. Bell would 
give Rs. 5,000 for Autpara. He w'as to 
get that sum for the assignees. So far I 
was perfectly aware that he was purchasing 
Ncescliunderpore for himself through Mr. 
Roger's agency and assistance. 1 autiio- 
rized ns much of these lettcis as relates to 
the sale, hut not those parts that speak of 
Mr. Storm. I authorized that part which 
speaks of giving authority to Mr. Saupin to 
sell. I think it w'as when Mr. Saupin 
made his first ofiTer of Rs. l.'ijOOO that I 
was aware that Mr. Rogers w'as in the 
market as the agent of Mr. Saupin. I know 
that Mr. Rogers never wished to purchase 
it for himself. I did nut know that Mr. 
Storm was in the market till the evening of 
the 25th of August. lie called at the 
office on ihat evening, and made an offer 
for Autpara. He first made an offer of 
Rs. 5,0(X), and then increased it to 
Rs. 5,500. 1 requested him to call in the 

morning, when he would see Mr. Saupin, 
giving him to uiulei stand that it was out 
of my hands ; because 1 bad concluded 
with Mr. Saupin. I had a communication 
from Mr. Rogers the same day, l>efore Mr. 
Storm came, on the subject of the Nees- 
cliundcrpore factory only. 1 had settled 
with Messis. Saupin and Rogers before 1 
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SAW Mr. Storm,— with Mr. Rogers for the 
Neeschunderpore concern for Us. 10,000, 
and with Mr. Saupin that he might sell 
Aiitpara to Mr. Bell, or any body el&e, for 
Rs. 5,000. No money was given on that 
day. Some few days afterwards, some 
money was given. I did not attempt to 
communicate with Mr. Saupin that we had 
had a better offer for the Autpara. I did 
not know where to find him. 1 did com- 
nuinicate it to him next morning. He 
told me he had sold it to Mr. Bell : Mr. 
Bell was then in Calcutta. 1 considered 
Mr. Storm as after the sale. The season 
had then closed, but what work there was 
doing was on account of the assignees and 
the lessees, lessees made no advances 

for the cultivation or the izara.. We never 
made any attempt to renew the rent with- 
out the advance of izara, because we eon. 
sidered it useless. The sale is completed, 
but the conveyance is not made, nor the 
purchase-money all paid. I do not think 
that there was ever more than one commu- 
nication from the Bank of Bengal to the 
assignees about the offer for Moisurah. 
The whole transaction with Mr. Saupin 
occurred in the course of two or three 
hours, on the morning of the 2.5th of Au- 
gust. I know nothing of Mr. Bell. He 
never made any offer before to my know- 
ledge. On the following tiioniing, I saw 
Mr. Rogers at his shop, when he told me, 
1 think, that he had w'ritten ^o Mr. Storm 
to tell him that the Autpara factory was in 
the market; not knowing, I suppose, that 
Mr. Saupin had made a bargain fur both. 

Cross-examined.— All letters are laid on 
the assignees* pedestal, and I do not think 
that any thing is ever done without their 
orders. 1 believe Mr. Storm only intend- 
ed to purchase that one factory ( Autpara). 
We would not have sold it for Rs. 5,500 
without the other going with it. 

William Storm examined.— Autpara ad- 
joins a factory belonging to me. I did 
apply to the Bank of Bengal. 1 wrote a 
letter to Mr. Alexander, the secretary to 
the assignees, offering Rs. 5, ,500 for it, on 
the 2.5th of August last, at about five in the 
afternoon. 1 had seen Mr, Alexander 
previously to makini; the offer. 1 ex- 
pressed my desire to him to purchase it, 
saying that I had made an offer the year 
before, and that I was desirous of doing 
so again. 1 did not wane any other fac- 
tory, and wanted that because it adjoins 
mine, and in some degree interferes with 
it. 1 told him, that if it were not sold, 1 
was desirous of making a tender for it. 
He told me that it was not sold, and that 
it was still open to any offer from me. I 
said, if he would give me a slip of paper, 
I would write out a tender for it at once ; 
upon which he said, that there was no 
occasion to do so then, and that it would 
be time enough next morning. Some fur- 
ther conversation took place, in the course 
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of which I asked whether Mr. Saupin was 
here, to which he replied, ‘‘yes, be has 
but just left me. ** 1 understood from Mr. 

Alexander, that there had been some con- 
versation between him and Mr, Saupin 
about the sale of the factories, but that no 
sum had been fixed. I asked him where 
Mr. Saupin was to be found, being desi- 
rous of seeing him to know what tlie con- 
versation was, and he called the servants, 
and asked them where Mr. Saupin put up; 
to which they replied, that as he had only 
arrived that morning, he was probably in 
his boat. 1 left Mr. Alexander, and then 
called on Mr. Rogers, to whom 1 com- 
muniented what hud passed between me 
anti Mr. .Alexander. Mr. Rogers recom- 
mended me to send in the tender that 
night, notwithstanding what 1 had been 
told by Mr. Alexander ; and I wrote a 
tender then on his desk. 1 offered in my 
tender Rs. 5.500, and carried it myself; 
but not finding Mr. Alexander, after as- 
certaining where he was to he found. I 
wailed on Mr. Burkinyoung. I sent up 
my tender, accompanied by my card, and 
Mr. Burkinyoung came down. It was 
then about half-past five o'clock. I ex- 
plained the cause of iny visit, and he 
asked what was the amount of my tender^ 
which, being directed to l^fr. Alexander, 
1 believe he had not opened. 1 told him 
Rs. 5,500, and he told me I should have a 
reply in the morning. 1 asked him, in 
case any body made a larger offer, to 
afford me an opportunity of amending 
mine, which lie readily consented to do. 
He never said a word to me that evening 
about the factory having been sold, or the 
bargain completed, or any thing to that 
effect. I knew it vi'as for sale from Mr. 
Rogers, who i^ rote me a note, saying that 
he was on the eve of closing for Nees- 
chunderpore, and that Autpara W'as in the 
maiket also, if 1 wished to purchase it. I 
got a reply next day, stating that the fac- 
tory had been sold the day before. 

Cross-examined. — 1 did not make the 
application in consequence of hearing that 
Autpara was sold. 1 had not heard then 
that Neescliunderporc was sold. 1 do not 
think > tlint I have Mr. Roger's letter by 
me, not having thought it necessaiy to 
keep it, because it only conveyed mere in- 
formation. 1 saw Mr. Saupin on the same 
day that I saw Mr. Alexander, after I had 
written the tender for the factory, I think, 
and before 1 s.mw Mr. Burkinyoung. Mr. 
Saupin did tell me that the factories were 
sold, and lie also told me the price, 
Rs. 1.5,000. He also told me who were 
the purchasers. 1 did not mention a word 
of this to Mr. Burkinyoung. I did not 
ask him wheiher it was true, having bean 
told by Mr. Alexander that the offer waa 
open. I did not consider Mr. fiaupin*s 
information correct, as it w'as his interest, 
he being an interested party, to prevent 
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other purchasers from coming forward. I 
did not learn from Mr. Rogers that AuU 
para was sold ; but I learned from him in 
the erening, that he had bought Neeschun- 
derpore for Mr. Saupin. It was not Mr. 
Alexander that referred me to Mr. Sau. 
pin ; but I asked where he could be seen. 
I knew Mr. Saupin a little, and as he had 
had a conversation with the assignees, I 
was desirous to know what it was, and it 
was then that he told me that they had au- 
thorized him to sell tlieni, and that he had 
sold them to Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bell. 
To Mr. Bell for Rs. 5 (XX). The .500 was 
not added after that, but at the writing of 
the tender. I was not aware then that 
Mr. Saupin was a bidder for Autpara. 
My object was solely for Autpara. I 
would not have given Rs. 15, OCX) for the 
two. I did not want the other. I do not 
know the capabilities of the lands, and 
therefore could not give an answer as to 
the value of the whole. Mr. Burkin, 
young did not tell me, that if I came in 
the morning I should have an answer from 
Mr. Saupin. I do not recollect that he 
mentioned Mr. Saupin’s name at all. I 
did not ask him whether it was true, as 
stated by Mr. Saupin, that he had pur- 
chased the division. The reason that in. 
duced me to make the offer was the in- 
convenience that would result to me from 
the factory being in the possession of 
another. I have heard people say that 
Autpara is worth more than Rs. 5,500. I 
had bid Rs. 5,000 the year before. 

Re-examined. —Autpara adjoins Mr. 
Bell's factory as well as mine. They did 
not, in consequence of this nearness, give 
me notice to induce competition. 

In reply to Mr. Turton, tbrough the 
court.— I knew that all the factories be- 
longing to the insolvent estates were for 
sale, but there were obstacles in the w'ay 
of selling some of them, and 1 did not 
know that in this instance tlie obstacles 
had been removed. I had often spoken 
to Mr. Hurry on the subject of the sale of 
this very factory. 

Mr. Saupin was then called, and by his 
desire examined through the interpreter, 
though be appeared to speak English well 
enough.—! have the superintendence of 
Neeschunderpore, and had before August 
last. T had myself a share in the concern. 
The factory was then only rented, and I 
had a share in the lease of it. Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. furnished the advances. 
I have made an offer for the factory. The 
first offer I made was in 1833, but I for. 
get the month. I did not repeat the bid 
in January last, but I did lately, on the 
25th of August last The offer of last 
year was refused by the Bank. Mr. 
Greig has a factory in my neighbourhood, 
and 1 believe Mr. Donaldson is interested 
in it, but he does not reside there. I never 
had any personal communication with Mr. 
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Greig about being employed by him. [A 
letter put into his hand.] That is roy 
hand- writing. I wrote it because I thought 
Mr. Greig would give more for the factory 
than myself, and that it would be better to 
be employed under him than not to be 
employed at all. I had reason to suppose 
he would have been glad to get me out of 
the factory, because he was always my 
enemy. When I wanted to be employed 
by him. I was not aware of this. I think 
he would have given a greater price to get 
rid of me. I think I wrote to the assig. 
nees, in the month of January last, on the 
subject of the renewal of the izara. The 
old izara expired in March last. The an- 
nual rent was Rs. 3,500. The rent since 
the renewal of the izara is Rs. 3,364, in. 
eluding the village. There is abuut Rs. 150 
difference between the old and the new 
izara. The former was larger. Tliere is 
also a piece of ground belonging to the 
Company, that was and is rented distinct 
from the izara. I only made one commu- 
nication to the assignees on the subject of 
the renewal of the izara before the 25th of 
August. Before March last, the rent had 
been paid annually. I came clown on the 
25th of August expressly to tell the assig. 
nees that it was absolutely necessary to 
renew the izara, because it had expired, and 
because I bad heard that Mr. Greig wae 
about to take it. Advances had been re- 
quired of me after the expiration of the 
izara, and also before. The first time that 
advances were demanded was in June last, 
but tlicy bad previously demanded an ar- 
rangement. No advance was demanded 
before June. The demand was made by 
the zemindar, tbrough bis people. I re- 
ceived intimation in April or June, that if 
I did not come to an arrangement I should 
not be allowed to plough my lands. They 
asked for Rs. 8,(X)0 in advance for the re- 
newal of the izara, besides Rs. 800 in pre- 
sents to the zemindar’s sircars. I believe 
this was in June or July. It is customary 
with zemindars to demand advances in this 
way ; and it was not done before, because 
the zemindar was the ward of the collector ; 
and besides, an advance had been made 
ten years before, when Mr. Gibson built 
the factory. The Rs. 800 was not given 
to the sircars to get the rent reduced, but 
as a salamtnief which is customary in such 
transactions. 'Die difference of the old 
and new izara is a clear gain to the factory. 
I came down to Calcutta alone, as far as 
Culna, where I fell in with Mr. Shepherd. 
I went immediately on my arrival to the 
assignees, and it was then that the trans- 
action of the purchase took place. I told 
them of the necessity of renewing the izara, 
and that I would rather quit the factory, 
and abandon my interest in the concern, 
than remain if it were not renewed. Mr. 
Burkinyoung and Mr. Alexander then 
said, that they would rather sell the factory 
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than make such advances, and recom- 
mended me to endeavour to obtain the 
same price that Mr. Rogers had oiTercd 
the preceding year. I then called on Mr. 
Rogers, and related this conversation to 
him, and Mr. Rogers sent me back to the 
assignees, to tell them that if they would 
make him an offer he would accept it, at 
Rs. 10,000. [ told the assignees that I 

should take the Neesch underpore factory 
for myself, at Rs. 10,000, and the Aut- 
para for Mr. Bell, at Rs. .^,000. I made 
this oiler on behalf of Mr. Bell, because, 
five or six months previously, we had 
agreed to take both factories together. 1 
had seen him that morning. 1 had not 
seen him that morning. 1 forget whether 
I had or no. 1 saw him after having pur. 
chased the concern, when 1 told him that 
1 bad purchased Autpara for him. 1 will 
not swear that J did nut see him in the 
morning, because 1 do not remember ; 
but 1 may have seen him. 1 am quite 
certain 1 did not breakfast with him. 1 
may have seen him at his own factory, ten 
or fifteen days before. 1 did not tell the 
assignees that Rs. 10,000 were required for 
the renewal, but I did tell them (Messrs. 
Bui'kinyoung and Alexander) that it had 
at first been dcMiianded, and that I had sub- 
sequently arranged for Rs. 8,0CX) for the 
reiicw'al, and Rs. 800 for mlavimirs^ 
1 did not tell them the rent was to be re- 
duced. 1 had not heard before the iiJith 
of August that anybody but myself was 
bidding for the factory. Not this year; I 
beard that there were last year. Mr. Greig 
told me that he himself had made an 
offer for the whole, 1 think this w'as 
about November or December last. I did 
not know of any other bidders, 1 think 
Mr. Storm was a bidder for Autpara last 
year, but 1 do not know that he was this. 
The indigo season begins on the Ist of 
October. Mr. Greig was at my house, at 
tiffin, two days before I left home for Cal- 
cutta. I told Mr. lliitcliiiis and Mr. Rai. 
son, in his presence, that I was coming 
down, 'file zemindar gave me a receipt 
for the money and the pottuh, but no se- 
curity, and allows interest at five percent. 

Cross-examined.— Mr. Greig came to 
my bouse uninvited. lie came in as we 
were at tiflin, and I of course asked him 
to stay. 1 know Mr. Storm. lie came 
to me at about half-past four in the after- 
noon of the S2oth of August, and ques- 
tioned me about these two factories, telling 
me that Mr. Alexander had referred him 
to me to treat about the concern. I |pld 
him that 1 had purchased Neesch unaer- 
pore on my own account, and Autpara on 
account of Mr. Bell. 

Re examined.— When I saw Mr. Storm, 
I had not seen Mr. Bell. I did not see 
him (Mr. Bell) before tliat. 

William Cubb Hurry sworn.— I am a 
merchant and one of tbe assignees of Alex- 
S. VoL. 16'. No.66'. 


ander and Co. I am concerned in indigo 
factories. I am not concerned in the fac- 
tory of Moisdee. Not now. 1 am in 
Tangra and Chowdangra. No others. 1 
have been concerned in them five or six 
years. I am in partnership with Mr. 
Piddington. I have no other partner. Mr. 
Bell is not a partner of mine, but he was 
in Moisdee. I gave up my interest in 
Moisdee in October 18S3. 1 was con- 

cerned in several factories with a house in 
London, Lucas and Newgy ; but, in con- 
sequence of disputes with them, 1 have 
given up Moisdee to their agents here, 
'file assignment was made on the 5th of 
July last. My answer in equity is dated 
18th November last, and J then stated that 
I held one-thiid share in Moisdee. Mr. 
Richard Clark Bell and Mr. Charles Bell 
were my partners in that concern. Mr. R. 
C. Bell is the person to whom the Aut- 
para factory has been sold. He had made 
several offers for it before. He instructed 
me, before tbe failure of Alexander and 
Co., to apply to the house to know if they 
would sell it, and Mr. Ballard refused. 
Last cold season, when he was here, he 
came several times to the office about it. 
Mr. Bui'kinyoung knew of it. Mr. Bur. 
kinyoung perfectly knew of the connexion 
betw'ecn me and Mr. Bell, because 1 gave 
that as a reason to Mr. Bell for refusing to 
treat with him. i refused it to Mr. Bell 
in December or January last. 1 think he 
offiered Rs. d,00O for it, but I am not cer- 
tain. I was informed of tins sale after it 
bad taken place. I did not remonstrate 
with Mr. Burkinyoung about it. The Krst 
1 heard of it was from Mr. Terraneau, 
one of the lessees, who came to complain 
to me of it when 1 was ill in bed. 'rhe 
offer made to tbe Bank of Bengal was 
sent to us : it was Rs. 70,000, one-third 
down, and two-thirds on long credit. 
I'liut is a common way of making indigo 
purchases. The bank has made similar 
sales with our consent. 

Cross-examined.— On the 25th of Au- 
gust lust, 1 had no connexion with Mr. 
Bell. 1 was away from office, on account 
of illness, six weeks. If it had not l>een 
for these proceedings the whole of the 
money would have been paid before this. 
When the bank gave long credits, they 
took the responsibility on themselves, and 
gave credit to the estate as an entire pay- 
ment. I have had considerable dealings 
in indigo. 1 have no doubt that the offer 
of Rs. 15,000 was a fair oiler. This 
Necsebunderpore division has been a 
losing concern for the last two years. We 
heard tliat there were other parties trying 
to get possession of the isara. If that 
lease haid been obtained by other parties, 
the concern would have b^n greatly in- 
jured. We were not willing to advance 
the sum required for the izara. 

lle-cxamincd. — I have no doubt tbe 
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bank would liave given the estate credit 
for the lls. 70,000 offered by Mr. Greig, 
if it had been accepted in the same manner 
that they did with other long credits. I 
never heard of more than Rs. 1 5,000 be- 
ing offered for the Neeschunderpore con- 
cern. 1 liave no right to say that it has 
been mismanaged, and cannot account for 
Mr. Saupin's anxiety to purchase a losing 
concern, unless he expected to make a 
good season next year. 

The Court adjourned. 

December 20. 

In the mntter of James Cullen and Ro~ 
bert JBrowne.-’^'^ir, Turlon reminded the 
court that an application was made some 
time age to adjourn the hearing of this 
case to a future day, and the court directed 
that the application should stand over until 
the groundb were laid before the court. In 
the first place, the year was not expired for 
which an order had been obtained to carry 
on the factories ; and, secondly, supposing 
that a dividend of the whole funds of the 
estate could be declared instanlcr, it would 
be necessary to wait for the expiration of 
the twelve months after advertising in the 
Dondon Gazette. These, he believed, were 
sufficient reasons to render an adjourn- 
ment necessary ; and he would take this 
opportunity of assuring the court that it 
M*as the assignee’s object to sell the pro- 
perty as soon as a fair price could be ob- 
tallied for it, but ho was convinced that it 
ought not to be sacrificed. 

Sir J. P, Grant was quite aware that the 
course was the usual one, and he would 
not have ventured, without some grounds, 
to deviate from it. These orders for ad' 
joiirnment w’ere applied for so frequently, 
that he was desirous of seeing the grounds 
of them, and as in this case it appeared 
necessary he w'ould make the order. lie 
wished to know what time was required. 

The bearing was then adjourned for six 
months. 

Mr. Turlon said he was not employed liy 
the assignee, but %vith his concurrence, 
and at the request of the insolvents per- 
sonally, be directed the attention of the 
court to that part of the order which re- 
quired the attendance of the insolvents 
from time to time, as the hearings were 
adjourned. Tlie order was similar to one 
made in the matter of Palmer and Co., 
but the cases were different, as the mem- 
bers of that firm had not been adjudged 
entitled to the benefit of the Act. In this 
case the parties bad been so adjudged, and 
he did not see the necessity of their per- 
sonal attendance from time to time, as 
there was a subsequent clause in the Act, 
which put them completely in the power of 
the court whenever tlieir attendance was 
required. 

Sir J. P. Giant said it was quite clear 
that if the insulvents had not been ad- 


judged entitled to the benefit of tlie Act, 
there was a necessity for their attendance, 
but after they had been so adjudged, and 
there was an application to adjourn the 
hearing, it did not appear to him that the 
attendance of the insolvents was necessary. 

And so the order was made out, omit- 
ting that part which required the atten- 
dance of the insolvents from time to time. 

In the matter of .John Palmer and others. 
•—Mr. Turlon said, in this case the order 
for adjournment stood over to shew the 
grounds, as in the last case. A much long- 
er time had elapsed since the insolvency, 
and the greater part of the assets had been 
realized, but there w'as still a large amount 
due from debtors to the estate. He w'ished 
it to be understood, that the parties wdio 
had the management of the estate w'ere 
paid by aper-centage ; it was their interest, 
therefore, to collect the amounts due as 
quickly as possible, because they paid the 
charges of the establishment. Another 
ground for adjournment was, that the in* 
solvents had not been declared entitled to 
the benefit of the Act, for what reason he 
knew not, but such was the case. He be- 
lieved an application to this court had been 
made by Mr. IVinscp, for such adjudica- 
tion, and perhaps that gentleman would 
state tlie reason of its refusal. The average 
monthly amount of the debts recovered by 
the assignee was about Sa.Rs. 15, OCX) for 
the last twelve months, but there still re- 
mained due to the estate from civil and 
military servants, in the service of his Ma- 
jesty and the ('ompany, about Rs.44,CX),000, 
besides Rs. 16,00,000 from other persons, 
exclusive of commercial debts. The Rs. 
15,CX)0 monthly w-as, with very few excep- 
tions, payable by instalments, and the as- 
signees could not entertain a hope that the 
whole amount would be paid off fur a 
long time. As to selling the debts at auc- 
tion, he thought there were few who w'erc 
not of opinion that such a course would 
be ruinous. 

Sir J, P, Grant thought that it must be 
done. 

Mr. Turlon explained that the great 
majority of the debtors had no estate what- 
ever, and were paying the instalments out 
of their salaries as they received them. 

Sir J. P. Grant said that they might be 
considered as annuities for life. 

Mr. Turlon could assure the court tliat 
annuities for life were considered unpro- 
fitable property in this country. If the 
debts were put up at auction, when the 
parties purchasing took into consideration 
that they might have to bring actions 
against military men, at stations 1,500 
miles distant, and other inconveniences, he 
was quite sure that nothing like the value 
would be offered for them. Here was 
Us. 80,(X),(X)O due from different persons, 
whose monthly instalments amounted to 
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Hs. 15,000; he would venture to say, if 
the claims were sold at auction, they would 
not produce one year's purchase. 

Sir J. P. Grant thought the interests of 
the creditors would be best consulted by 
making a final dividend. It was contrary 
to the bankrupt laws to prolong the wind* 
ing up of the estate. The English Insol- 
vent Act provided that the property should 
be brought to immediate sale, and all in- 
terests and contingencies were to be sold 
by auction, if the sale were approved by 
the creditors. Now, it appeared to him, 
that the best course would be to have the 
opinion of the creditors, as to the course 
to be adopted witii regard to the outstand- 
ing debts, for it did seem to be a prepos- 
terous thing tiiat the estate should not be 
wound up fur thirt}^ years, hanging over 
the heads of the insolvents, merely because 
the assignees were receiving a small sum 
monthly, for it only merited to be called a 
small sum when compared with the large 
amount of which it was a portion. 

Mr. Turlim said, if the debts were put 
up at auction, the only purchasers would 
be the debtors themselves. 

SirJ. i-*. Grant . — Very likely. 

Mr. Turlon assured the court that the 
assignees had no possible intere.<>t in keep- 
ing the estate open. He might mention 
that the opinion of the creditors was aU 
most unanimous on the subject. 

Sir J. P. Omni. -^Where docs that ap- 
pear ? There is nothing from which the 
court may infer that such is the opinion of 
the creditors. 

Mr. Turton said there could be no pos- 
sible objection to call a meeting for the 
purpose of ascertaining the opinion of the 
creditors. 

Mr. Ptinsept with reference to w'hat had 
fallen from Mr. Turton, on the subject 
of bis application on a former occasion, 
that the members of the firm of Palmer 
and Co. be adjudged entitled to the benefit 
of the Act, stated, that it was his own 
application, made about one year after the 
failure of that firm. As far as he could 
recollect. Mr. Justice Grey and Mr. Jus- 
tice Ryan, before whom the application 
was made, it being the first case of a com- 
mercial character that had come before the 
court, seemed to doubt whether declaring 
the insolvents entitled to the benefit of the 
Act, would not be giving them a full 
discharge. He endeavoured to persuade 
them that it would not, but the application 
was refused, and had not since been re- 
newed. 

Sir J. P. Grant directed that an order 
should be made to adjourn the hearing for 
three months, and called the attention of 
the assignees to the necessity of obtaining 
the opinion of the creditors on the subject 
of the sale of the debts due to the estate. 
He believed it would be the best for the 
creditors, as woll as for the insolvents, that 


as much as possible should be recovered, 
and a division of it ought to take place 
immediately. 

In t!ie matter if James Young and others. 
^The case for the assignees now came on, 
upon the facts and depositions before the 
court on the 7th November. After seve- 
ral affidavits were put in and read, 

Mr. Turton addressed the court on be- 
half of the assignees. The order, he said, 
is, that tlie assignees should shew cause 
why they should not cancel the sale of 
Neesch underpore and Autpara factories, 
alleged to have been sold to Mr. Saupin 
and to Mr. Bell, and why they should not 
be restrained from executing the convey- 
ances, and why the factories should not be 
exposed for public sale at the upset prices 
of Rs. 5, OCX) and Rs. 10,000. This was 
what the assignees had to shew cause 
against, if it could be said it was their 
duly to do so ; and with regard to their 
duty, he begged to say, on behalf of his 
clients, that whatever order the court may 
make, the assignees would do their best to 
comply with it. His clients had acted with 
the full knowledge of their responsibility, 
and, supposing that they had not acted 
for the beiielii of the estate, he was sure it 
was their intention to do so, and to act 
peifectly homi^jide in all their transactions. 
Personal motives had been imputed to the 
assignees in these proceedings. It was 
said that Mr. Bell and Mr. Hurry were 
partners, and that the fact of their being 
so ought to muko the court go into this 
inquiry. Had there been such a partner, 
ship, the sale could not have been sanc- 
tioned by the court, for it w'ould not have 
been valid in law. But when it was found 
that Mr Greig's belief hud no foundation, 
or rested merely on the fact that Messrs. 
Bell and Hurry had been concerned on a 
former occasion, then the objection rested 
on Mr. Hurry being a party to the sale; 
but when it turned out that he was ill and 
compelled to quit Calcutta, and no more 
aware of the sale than the court, all 
grounds of complaint as to personal mo- 
tives were removed, and Mr. Greig was 
compelled to ro>ort to something else. It 
was insinuated that some secret influence 
was at work in eflecting the purchase of 
these factories for other parties : he could 
grapple with no arguments of which he 
was ignorant, but it was sufficient for him 
to say, that the insinuations were as ill- 
founded as the assertion tliat Mr. Hurry 
was the purchaser of the factories, when 
it is distiuctly denied that he had anything 
to do with the purchase or with the sale. 
As to calling on the assignees to cancel the 
sale, that part of the order could not be 
literally complied with. It must be done, 
if cancelled at all, either by the interven- 
tion of the law, or with the consent of Mr. 
Bell and Mr. Baupin. The assignees had 
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no power to cancel ; and with regard to the 
power of the court, if tlie court possessed 
the power he had not the slightest objection 
to their exercising it. He did not wish to 
uphold the sale, but he thought the court 
would not make any order which might 
involve the estate in litigation. Here 
were two modes of selling in cases of bank- 
ruptcy; — one, on the responsibility of the 
assignee, and with which Lord Eldon re- 
fused to interfere ; the other, sale before a 
commissioner, was like that which takes 
place before a master in equity. He 
would not dispute that tliere were rases in 
which the chancellor had set aside sales 
made before the commissioner; but he 
knew of no case wherein it had been exer- 
cised, and be would produce an authority 
wherein it was stated that the chancellor 
had no such power. The learned counsel 
then cited Sugdeii*s IjOiv of Vendors and 
Purchasers, in which it is stated, that 
where estates are sold before the master, 
under a decree of a court of equity, the 
court considers itself to have a greater 
pow'cr over the contract than if it were 
made between party and party ; and, as 
the chief aim of the court is to obtain as 
great a price for the estate as can possibly 
be got, it is in the habit of opening the 
bidding after the estate is sold. This, 
however, never has been done, nor is there 
any reason to apprehend that so mischic. 
vous an extcMisiun of the rule will ever 
take place. In a sale before the master, 
if a person came in before the sale tvas 
confirmed liy the court, the sale might be 
set aside ; but in a private sale there was 
no such rule ; a party might make his bar- 
gain, and there was no occasion to confirm 
the sale in any court whatever. Again, 
was there any thing before the court to say 
that this person who wished to open the 
biddings would deposit in court the sum 
he said he was willing to give for the fac- 
tories ? Was there anything to shew that 
the Rb. 20,000 was inclusive or exclusive 
of the sum paid for the izara ? The offer 
was altogether ambiguous, and if he meant 
Rs. 20,000, including the izara, it was 
about Rs. 5,000 less than for what the fac- 
tory was already sold. He confessed when 
he heard of tlic offer of thus saving Us. 
.5,000, he gave Mr. Greig credit for a feel- 
ing for his own interest, which was not 
destroyed until he lieard that he bad be- 
come responsible for the costs of these 
proceedings. If, however, the amount 
offered was Rs. 20,000, exclusive of the 
sum paid for the izara, he entreated the 
court to direct that the money should be 
brought into court, and when that was 
done, if it bad the power to cancel the sale 
to exercise it. 

Mr. Advocate-generaL^Vf e are willing 
to do so. 

Mr. Turion would not wish to do any- 
thing which might involve his client in a 
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lawsuit, and it would he his duty to shew 
that such might be the consequences. Still 
he was willing that the sale should be can- 
celled, provided the court thought it would 
not involve his clients in litigation. 

Mr. Advocate^general said, to cut the 
matter short, he was willing to offer Rs. 
20, OCX) for all the interest the assignees 
had to sell. 

Sir J. P. Grant said that the court was 
placed in a very different situation than it 
would have been if tliere were no others 
concerned besides the parties before the 
court. As it wa.s he doubted if the court 
could authorize a private sale. 

Mr. Aduocatc ’general was willing that 
the factories should bo put up at auction, 
and sold to his client, if he were the highest 
bidder. 

Mr. Tnrlon begged to observe that the 
izara had expired, und that not the assig- 
nees but other parties were in possession. 

Sir J. 2^. Grant reminded Mr. Tiirton 
that he had to shew the court that the sale 
to Mr. Saupin was a valid one. 

Mr. Turion proceeded to argue that 
there w'as no general authority to sell 
given by Mr. Burkinyoung to Mr. Saupin, 
und that from the evidence of the former it 
appeared he was perfectly aware that Mr. 
Saupin was purchasing for himself, through 
Mr. Rogers* agency and assistance. 

Sir J, P. Grant here intimated that, be- 
fore the sale could l>e considered a valid 
one, it must be shewn that Mr. Saupin 
\va.s not an agent for the sale. 

Mr. Advocate -general referred also to 
Mr. Storm*s letter to Mr. Alexander, and 
Mr. Burkinyoung's reply to it, in which 
it was stated, that * Mr. Saupin had autho- 
rity to sell, and has sold,* and to a letter 
from Mr. Alexander, which contained a 
sentence to the same effect. Now, said 
the learned counsel, it must be shewn that 
Mr. Saupin was not constituted an agent, 
for if that w'as not done, he would have 
no ditliculty in setting aside the sale. 

Mr. Turton argued that there was no 
evidence that Mr. Saupin had a general 
pow'er of sale, — ^that the assignee was per- 
fectly aware he was buying the factories 
for himself, and that he was only a spe- 
cial agent to sell to himself. 

Sir J, P. Grant said, that might be an 
argument on behalf of Mr. Saupin, but 
it was not one for the assignees. 

Mr. Turton said that it was aho an ar- 
gument for the assignees, as the expenses 
of any suit Mr. l£upin might institute 
would have to be paid out of the estate. 

Sir J. P. Perhaps not. 

Mr. Turton then proceeded to shew tlie 
litigation that may ensue if the contract 
to Mr. Saupin is not completed. With re- 
gard to Mr. Saupin, in die first place, he 
is in possession of the factory ; and, in the 
second place, he is a foreigner, over whom 
this court has no more jurisdiction than it 
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has over the emperor of Morocco. Again, 
there were two other persons, M. Terre- 
neaii and M. Albert, wliose consent must 
also be obtained before the assignees have 
the power to order a new sale. They were 
both Frenchmen and co>Iessees, and had an 
undoubted riglit to the property for one 
year. As this court had no jurisdiction 
over foreigners — 

Sir J. P. Grant said it was not to be 
supposed, because they were not subject to 
the jii>isdiction of this court, that the par- 
ties could not have recourse to competent 
courts in the Mufussil. 

Mr. Turlon said, perhaps a Mofussil 
court might not take the same view of the 
matter as this court. With reference to 
w'hat the court hud said regarding the par- 
ties on whom the expenses of a lawsuit 
might fall, it was calculated to make the 
assignees extremely cautious liow' they 
consented to the cancelling of a sale, 
w'hicli, if put on their oaths, they must 
admit they completed to Mr. Snupin. He 
wished it to be understood that his clients 
did not shrink from any responsibility, for 
they bad done nothing but what he was 
sure he could satisfy the court they had 
done with the best intentions. Mr. Hurry, 
indeed, had nothing whatever to do with 
the sale ; and he had not the slightest ap- 
prehensions but that he could prove Mr. 
Hurkinyoving bad been actuated by no- 
thing but the Tuosi honest desire not to lay 
out the sum required for the izara, and to 
obtain what he considered the best price 
for the factory at the time. If the court 
directed the assignees not to complete the 
sale, it tiiiist involve them in u suit from 
which they could not escape without con- 
siderable loss ; fur both Mr. Hell and Mr. 
Saupin had given notice that they would 
not pay interest for the remainder of the 
purchase- money. Thus, ns they could not 
make Mr. Saupin subject to the jurisdic- 
tion, be would submit that the best way 
would be to let the sale remain without 
completing the conveyance, and give the 
purchasers an opportunity to come into 
court for their remedy. All the parties, 
except the assignees, were in enviable si- 
tuations. Mr. Saupin had paid one-haif 
and got tlie whole, and, being a foreigner, 
might say, ** when you want the rest, you 
may come to the Mofussil for it.'* As to 
Mr. Lingham, be the decision of the court 
wliat it may, he was quite comfortable. 
He had Mr. Greig's assistance to involve 
the assignees in litigation, W'hicli, after 
what had fallen from the court, they would 
do well to avoid. The learned counsel 
contended that the proceedings were insti- 
tuted by Mr. Greig, through malignant 
motives ; that there was nothing to shew 
that he was ready to pay the money he 
oflered for the factories, or tliat Mr. ^u- 
pin liad acted with any other than good 
faith through the whole transaction. 
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Sir J, P, GroTtt mentioned that it was 
in evidence that Mr. Saupin had paid Rs. 
8,000, and a compliment of U$. 800 for 
the renewal of the izara, whereas he had 
stated to the assignees that Rs. 10,000 
would be required ; also that Mr. Saupin, 
though he knew Mr. Greig was anxious 
to become a purchaser, had never men- 
tioned that circumstance to the assignees. 

Mr. Turton replied that, as to the first 
circumstance, Mr. Saupin knew how much 
was demanded, but it was not possible to 
say how little would be required ; and as 
to the second, that the zemindar wns urgent 
for the money, and there was no time for 
further delay. 

Sir .7. Grant wished to know why 
the assignees had not inquired if there 
were others willing to purchase? 

Mr. Turton replied that they had the 
best authority ns to the value of the fac- 
tory, and their instructions were to sell 
whenever a fair price offered. 

The AUrorutc-gcncraf, in reply, said that 
this case might be considered in three dif- 
ferent views, and if any one of them was 
made out, his client would he entitled to 
something like what he asked. If it should 
appear that the assignees might have sold 
the factories for moie but for their owm 
negligence or improper conduct, they were 
answerable for the loss ; — if Mr. Saupin 
was the agent for the purposes of the sale, 
it was as clear as light that he was not en- 
titled to become the purchaser himself; — 
or, if Mr. S.tupin had been guilty of any 
of those practices which the law considers 
fraudulent, it was quite sufficient to vi- 
tiate the sale. He apprehended the case 
stood thus : t!)c assignees had received part 
of the purchase- money, but had not made 
over the property by jiny conveyance or 
any other legal process; and the other party, 
if they had the inclination, might file a 
bill fur the due performance of the con- 
tract, when they w'ould have their remedy, 
if they had an honest cause to offer. The 
question was, whether the court had the 
power of preventing or setting aside a sale 
made by an agent to himself ; and as he had 
been a little surprised at some of the doc- 
trines brought forward this day on that 
subject, he would refer to a text from 
which he had derive<l his own opinions. 
The learned counsel then referred to Sug- 
den’s Law of Vendors and Purchasers, in 
wliich it is stated, that it may he laid down 
as a general proposition, that trustees, un- 
less they are nominally so, as trustees to 
presers'e contingent remainders, agents, 
commissioners of bankrupts, assignees of 
bankrupts, solicitors to the commission, auc- 
tioneers, creditors who have been consulted 
as lo the mode of sale, or any person, who, 
by their connexion with any other person, 
or by being employed or concerned in bia 
affairs, have acquired a knowledge of his 
property, are incapable of purchasing such 
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property themselves. For, if persons 
having a confidential character were per- 
mitted to avail themselves of any know- 
ledge acquired in that capacity, they might 
be induced to conceal their information, 
and not to exercise it for the benefit of 
persons relying on their integrity, lie 
presumed that it would not be disputed 
that, whether agent to sell for himself or 
sell to others, Mr. Saupin had been many 
years manager of the factory said to have 
been purchased by himself. The learned 
counsel also referred to ex~parle Hughes 6, 
Vesey 617, wherein a new sale was direc- 
ted, the assignee under a commission of 
bankruptcy having sold by auction to one 
of the creditors previously consulted as to 
the inode of sale. It appeared that the 
creditor was not an agent fur the sale, but 
had only lieen in the room where the par- 
lies had agreed to sell. But the Chancel- 
lor said it was impossible to permit him to 
hold his purchase. The learned counsel 
here proceeded to comment on the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Alexander, and Mr. 
Burkinyoung with Mr. Storm, and on the 
evidence of the latter gentleman, who de- 
posed that when he went to the assignees* 
office, after seeing Mr. Rogers, Mr. Alex- 
ander had informed him that the factories 
were not sold. Now, said the learned 
counsel, Mr. Alexander was present at 
the time when the authority was given to 
Mr.Saupin ; ** I asked,*’ Mr. Storm swore, 
** Mr. Alexander to give me a slip of pa- 
per, and I would w'rite out a tender for it 
at once ; upon which he said there was no 
occasion to do so, as it would be time 
enough in the next morning *’ From this 
evidence, and what follow'ed it, this con- 
clusion must be drawn — that he (Storm) 
li.ad learned from Mr. Saupin, that he 
(Saupin) had authority to sell to Mr. Ro- 
gers, and that the sale was not completed, 
but that he (Saupin) had authority to make 
it so. He (Storm) again went on the 
same evening to the office of the assignees, 
and saw Mr. Burkinyoung, who agreed to 
allow' him to advance the price if any other 
person should bid higher than he hud done 
for the factory; therefore, it was quite clear, 
if Mr. Storm was not perjured, that Mr. 
Burkinyoung had some impression on his 
mind that he had only authorized the sale 
of the factory. The learned counsel con. 
tinued to comment at great length on the 
documents regarding the sale, and con- 
tended that, from the letters and evidence, 
it was quite clear that the factories were 
not sold at the time of Mr. Storm's appli- 
cation, — that Mr. Saupin was authorized 
to sell if he could get Ks. 5,000 for the 
factory, — that he did get it — and sold it to 
himself. Mr. Turton had said he would 
go into it, as he thought the assignees were 
not patterns for assigneeships, and that 
Mr. Saupin bad concealed some facts, and 
stated others which were untrue. The 


learned counsel then cited Deacon's law 
of Bankruptcy, in which it was stated that 
the commissioner was to appoint a sale of 
the property between the hours of ten and 
twelve, but lie was authorized to open the 
biddings, should a purchaser offer at a later 
hour. Such appeared to be the law and 
general practice of the courts in England, 
and he saw no reason why those laws and 
practices should not extend to this country ; 
yet here was Mr. Storm arriving a few 
hours after the alleged sale and deriving 
no advantage from it. In the evidence of 
Mr. Alexander there appeared repeated 
instances of gross negligence on the part 
of the assignees. When Mr. Turton 
stated that Mr. Hurry had fully exonerated 
himself from the charges brought against 
him, he (the Advocutc-geiieral) made no 
remark. If he thought Mr. Plurry had 
exonerated himself, he would have admit- 
ted it without delay. He did admit it 
now' as far as the partnership with Mr. Bell 
was concerned, but not that he had exone- 
rated himself from the general charge of 
negligence during the time he had been 
enormously paid for his services, lie 
thought he was equally amenable with Mr. 
Burkinyoung for bringing the factories 
into a condition wherein they had been 
sold so ill. Mr. Alexander had deposed, 
that, from January to July, no attempts 
were made to sell the factories. There 
were no advertisements informing purcha- 
sers that the property was on sale. Would 
any rational man have acted in this man. 
tier with reference to this property, or 
would these gentlemen have done so if the 
property had been their ow’n ? It may be 
said they obtained the price at which this 
factory was valued; hut if, instead of lls. 
5,000, they obtained Rs. 5,000 more than 
it was worth, it w'as still immaterial. 
They had grossly neglected their duty in 
nut offering it for sale. But he would 
come to Mr. Burkiuyoung’s evidence. 
That gentleman did recollect something 
about an offer of Rs. 70,000 from the 
Bank, but he had not condescended to 
return an answer. I neither refused nor 
acquiesced, I was not in the habit of 
looking for purchasers :*' and this was the 
way men acted who were paid so enor. 
nioiisly ! He did not hesitate to declare 
that in these particulars the assignees had 
betrayed their trust. The learned counsel 
then referred to the affidavit of Mr. Bur- 
kinyoung, which, he said, was interlined, 
in order to make it agree with what Mr. 
Burkinyoung had said in the witness box. 
It appeared that the affidavit was written 
on whole sheets of foolscap paper, each 
sheet having the mark of Mr. Caw, the 
judge's clerk, upon it, except the part 
which contained the interlinear writing, 
which was upon half a sheet of paper, and 
without the signature of Mr. Caw. He 
hoped Mr. Burkinyoung would give some 
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explanation of tliis circumstance, for, with- 
out making any accusation, they were of 
an extremely suspicious character. Again, 
w'hy had not the assignees accepted the first 
offer of Mr. Saupin ? The reason was 
clear ; they had doubts of the value of the 
factory, llis learned friend, Mr. Turton, 
had spoken of the malicious motives of 
Mr. Grcig ; he saw no reason why the 
assignees should not have taken advantage 
of those motives for the benefit of the es- 
tate. If the factories had been their own, 
they would have done so. While there 
was competition for the factories, they, of 
course, ought to have advertised them for 
sale. TJie learned counsel concluded by 
urging that Mr. Saupin had been guilty of 
legal fraud in not communicating to 
his principal that there were other parties 
desirous of purchasing the factories, and 
in the statement he had made with refer- 
ence to tlie price of the renewal of the 
izara. 

Sir P. Grant Intimated that he would 
give his decision on a future day. 

January 2r/. 

The same.— The court was unusually 
crow'ded this morning, it having been in- 
timated that Sir J. P. Grant would give 
judgment on the petition of Mr. Alfred 
JLingham. When the learned judge took 
his seat on the bench, he inquired whether 
there w'as any person present, authorized 
by Mr. Grcig, who would answ'er for his 
(Mr. Greig*s) purchasing the fuctorics at 
the price he had formerly offered for them. 

Mr. Prinsep replied that, since (he offer 
had been made, there had been a conside- 
rable alteration in the indigo-market, and 
he suggested the propriety of setting up 
the factories at auction at the prices at 
which they were alleged to be sold. 

Mr. Turlim, with reference to the re- 
marks which fell from the Advocate-ge- 
nera] on the last court day, regarding cer- 
tain interlineations in the affidavit of Mr. 
Burkinyoung, requested permission to put 
in explanatory affidavits. 

Mr. Prinsfp, in the absence of the Ad- 
vocate-general, said, that he did not think 
his learned leader laid any weight on that 
score. All that had been said was, that 
the matter wanted explanation. 

Mr. Tur/on » — 1 grant that not much 
was said, but there was a good deal insi- 
nuated. 

Sir J. P. 6rra?it.— The interlineations 
required explfination ; the affidavit was 
full of them. 

[The affidavit was then read. It set 
forth, that the interlineations were in the 
affidavit at the time it was sworn and 
that from the moment it was sworn it bad 
remained in the custody of Mr. A. Wight. [| 

Sir J. p. Grout— ^'J'his case is one of 
importance from its being the first arising 
here, and though 1 thought it not right to 
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interrupt counsel in their statement, I did 
not hesitate from any dpubt in my mind as 
to its principle ; but I thought it right to 
have the whole case stated, and in particu- 
lar on behalf of the assignees, w'ith re- 
ference to other considerations arising out 
of these proceedings. 

The first objection to making the order 
absolute is, that this court has not power 
to set aside the sale. The power of this 
court is under the 49th section of the Act, 
and the powers which the court has are 
these First, to delay or postpone the 
sale; secondly, to make such order regu- 
lating the sale as to the court shall seem 
meet. It is not necessary to consider whe- 
ther the power to annul and make void a 
sale completed is here included, for the 
sale is not completed ; the whole price has 
not been paid ; the deeds, which are equal 
to livery of seisin, have not been executed 
and delivered. The court has clearly the 
power to delay or postpone a sale not com- 
pleted, or to make other orders, regula- 
ting such sale, ** as to the court shall seem 
meet,** that is for the advantage of the es- 
tate and not inconsistent w'ith justice and 
equity. Secondly, one main question is, 
whether it is not altogether an invalid 
transaction and no sale. The first ques- 
tion alone might lead to opening the bid- 
dings; the second, to prohibiting any fur. 
ther proceedings in these transactions and 
directing a resale. The order nisi is not 
correctly drawn, in seeking to cause the 
assignees to cancel the sale. It ought to 
be to prohibit them from proceeding with 
the sale to these persons. The resistance 
to this order, on the part of the assignees, 
is in effect, desiring the court to sanction 
the sales and to order their completion. 
TI)ere is nothing to annul, but something 
to complete. 

The petition on which this proceeding is 
founded, states, first, that certain facto, 
ries were contracted to be sold by the as- 
signees for inadequate prices ^ — smaller 
sums than could have been obtained if they 
had been duly advertized for sale by pub- 
lic auction. Secondly, that no public no- 
tice was given of the intention to sell, pre- 
vious to the alleged sale, later than Oc- 
tober 1833. Thirdly, no valuation was 
made except by Saupin the principal pur- 
chaser. Fourthly, that biddings at pub- 
lie sales, had ^fore commissioners of 
bankruptcy, which have been closed, have 
been re-opened by directions of the Lord 
Chancellor, when it appeared a better price 
could be obtained. Fifthly, that if the as- 
signees bad made due inquiries, they would 
have found there were many parties desi- 
rous of purchasing the same. Sixthly, 
that, if it should appear that Saupin was 
the manager and one of the lessees of one 
of the factories sold, and was so when tlie 
sale was made ; that tlie lessees authorized 
Saupin to sell tlic two factories sold to the 
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best advantage on their account, and that 
he liad purchased the first- mentioned fac- 
tory on his own account, and that no ad- 
vertisements or valuation had been made — 
that then Saiipin was disqualified from be- 
coming a purchaser, unless the factory had 
been first duly advertized for a sale by pub- 
lic auction ; Saupin being, as the peri- 
tioner considers, a trustee fur the creditors, 
and that this is so held upon grounds of 
public policy. Seventhly, that if Bell, 
tlic purchaser of the other factory, is or 
w'as a partner of Hurry, one of the as- 
signees, although the sale was without the 
knowledge of the latter, such private sale 
to Bell ought to be set aside, and the fac. 
tory set up to auction. Eighthly, that if 
these things shoflTd not appear in reference 
to Saupin and Bell, but that the sale, to 
whomsoever, w'as hondjidv, but that a lar- 
ger price could have been obtained if the 
factories had been duly advertized and sold 
by public auction, then the assignees ought 
to be declared liable to pay such further 
sum as might have been obtained had the 
factories been duly advertized and sold by 
public auction. The petitioner then prays 
tlie court to order, — First, that the assig. 
nces and their secretary attend the court to 
be examined. Secondly, for a rule to shew 
cause why the assignees should not cancel 
the sales alleged to have been made to 
Saupin and Bel), and be restrained from 
executing conveyances of the factories; 
w’byNecschunderpore should not be exposed 
to public sale at Ks. 10,000, and Autpara 
at Us. .5,(100, and why the assignees should 
not pay the costs of this application. Or, 
in case the sales cannot be cancelled, to 
refer to the examiner w'hethcr the factories 
could have been sold to any, and to what 
advantage, had they been duly advotized 
and sold by public auction ; and to grant 
such other order as the case requires. 

The first question is, whether the assig- 
nees ought to be restrained from completing 
the sales to Mr. Saupin and to Mr, Bell ; 
if they ought, then, wliether the factories 
should be put up for sale at the prices men- 
tioned, or at what prices and in what way. 
If they cannot or ought not to be res- 
trained from completing the sales, then, 
whether those are grounds for the reference 
claimed to the examiner ; and what fur- 
ther order should he made. 

The first thing w'hich claims notice is 
the letter of the several creditors who ad- 
dressed the assignees. It contains state- 
ments grounded upon current report, no 
doubt, hut such report as might well alarm 
the creditors, and such statements as de- 
manded either an explicit denial in toto, 
or, if any part were true, a justification of 
it. Concise it might be, but sufficient it 
ought to have been, with reference merely 
to the proofs of it, if they tliought that 
eonveiiieiit, but with a distinct reference to 
such proofs and resting upon tlicm. The 
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statements in that letter are very distinct. 
First, that the assignees bad refused Rs. 
70,000 for the whole indigo concerns, 
mortgaged to the bank of Bengal, whicli 
the bank was ready to accept as the fair 
value; and that the assignees knew Greig 
and Donaldson w'ere ready to buy at that 
price. Secondly, that the assignees accep- 
ted an ofler of Saupin, the manager of the 
concern, for the two factories now in 
question, which the bank refused as not 
the fair valuation, or equal to the ofler of 
Greig and Donaldson. Thirdly, that Ro- 
gers, Bell, W. Storm, and Terreneau, 
were desirous of purchasing parts of the 
concern. Fourthly, that Saupin came and 
represented that a large advance was neces- 
sary to renew the izara which the assignees 
refused to make, but gave him power to 
sell that division that he, though aware 
that Greig and W. Storm were in the 
market, arranged with Rogers to buy one 
for him (Saupin) at Rs. 10, OCX), and sold 
the other to Bell for Rs. .5,000, Bell being 
stated to be a partner of Mr. Hurry’s, one 
of the assignees ; — that no opportunity 
was offered to proprietors of neighbouring 
factories to conic forward, the sale being 
efiected by Saupin in a few hours. Fifth- 
ly, that previously to this sale by Saupin, 
W. Storm offered Rs. 5,500 to Mr. Bur- 
kiriyoiing, one of the assignees, and to 
Mr. Alexander their secretary, for what 
Saupin bold for Rs. 5,000, and said be 
would give Ks. 5(X) more than any other 
party if necessary. Sixthly, that Greig 
was willing to give Rs. 20,CXX) for what 
was sold for Rs. 1.5,000, and actually of- 
fesed Saupin and Bell Rs. 22,000 for their 
purchase. 

Each of these statements admitted and 
demanded a direct denial or admission, 
with a short intimation of the reasons of 
tlicir conduct, on the instant, by the as- 
signees, in writing, which might have been 
comprised in fewer words than the aiisw'cr 
which the assignees addressed to the credi- 
tors through their attorney. In this an- 
swer, they avoid any admission or denial 
of any one statement in the creditors* let- 
ter, on pretexts which 1 must consider fri- 
volous. b'irst, they affect to treat the 
statements as ** picked up from common 
report.” Common report may be a very 
bad ground whereon to found an accusa- 
tion, but it is very good ground for in- 
quiry ; and if he whose conduct is impli- 
cated refuses to satisfy the inquiries of one 
interested and entitled to make them, he 
will make it a good ground of accusation. 
Secondly, they affect to treat this inquiry 
as if it were the same as a right of each 
individual creditor to call for a copy of 
voluminous correspondence^ and an expla- 
nation in writing of each particular trans- 
action, upon any current report, and upon 
charges arising from the most frivolous 
pretences. They say, very truly, that if 
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they were to be so called upon, their time 
and establishment would be occupied to 
the neglect of the interests of the estate. 
But neither was this an inquiry by an indi- 
vidual creditor, but on the part of many 
creditors, the number of creditors repre* 
sented by those who signed the letter, 
whose powers are registered with the as- 
signees, being sixty-seven, and in value 
no less than Rs. 12,26,380, or al>ove 
J0 122,600 sterling. Nor, if the corres- 
pondence was voluminous to copy, was 
this any reason for refusing to make an ad- 
mission or denial of plain statements, a 
short explanation of the reasons of their 
conduct, and reference to the correspon- 
dence and evidence by which it would be 
found to be justified. Nor was the trans- 
action of an ordinary nature ; nor the state- 
ment arising out of frivolous pretences. 
Assignees of insolvent estates ought to be 
aware that, though their time ought not to 
be broken in upon vrith frivolous inquiries 
regarding every ordinary detail, it is a part 
of their duty to answer the reasonable in- 
quiries of creditors upon transactions of 
importance and out of the common rou- 
tine. In general, it were belter, more 
prudent, and in some cases it is necessary, 
if the assignees would secure tliemselves 
from blame and liability, that transactions 
of moment should not be entered upon 
without such publicity as may make them 
known to all the creditors who are giving 
attention to their affairs. Thirdly, they 
state that Mr. Collier, acting as the attor- 
ney for Mr. Greig, was satisfied that Mr. 
Greig had no grounds to proceed on in 
the Insolvent Court. Now Mr. Greig 
was no creditor, but a disappointed pur- 
chaser ; and it might be easy to satisfy Mr. 
Collier that he had no right to complain to 
the Insolvent Court, though the assignees 
had given the estate away, unless there 
had been a sale, at which Mr. Greig had 
been a bidder, and which had been un- 
fairly conducted ; or unless he could be 
permitted to advance upon the price and 
open the biddings, which Mr. Collier 
might think difiUcult. What had Mr. Col- 
lier's being satisfied to do with the just 
demand of these creditors to be informed 
whether their affairs liad been so grossly 
misconducted in the matter in question as 
was stated ? In like manner, Mr. Plow- 
den being satisfied, though more to the 
purpose, since be was acting for a credi- 
tor, was no reason why they should re- 
fuse to satisfy these other creditors, and it 
would seem rather less troublesome to do 
so, if wbat they had stated to Mr. Plow- 
den, was wbat they themselves thought 
sufficient to satisfy a creditor watchful of 
tbeir conduct. I wish, however, to say 
that enough has come out in the course of 
this investigation to show that Mr. Plow- 
den was of too unsuspicious a temper to 
be very difficult to satisfy, at least upon 
^smf./our.N.S. VoL. 1 7 .N 0 . 66 . 


the point of fairness of intention on the 
part of the assignees ; and being satisfied 
of this, to be inclined to push the investi- 
gation further, and that a person of a less 
suspicious temper would probably not have 
been so easily satisfied. Fourthly, they 
seem very unwarrantably to insist upon 
considering the whole matter as Greig's 
affair, although the letter they were an- 
swering was signed by creditors and repre- 
sentatives of creditors, in number and 
value entitled to a very respectful conside- 
ration, and the person they were addressing 
was the attorney for those creditors. They 
say, with great coolness, that having satis- 
fied Mr. Greig's attorney, Mr. Collier, 
who is also, they say, attorney for Coc- 
kerell and Co., though not, so far as ap- 
pears in this matter, employed by that firm 
or any other creditor, and having been ap- 
parently utiahlc to satisfy Cockerell and 
Co. by their former explanation — but what 
that explanation may have been no where 
appears— they feel it would be loss of time 
to go over the same grounds again, as they 
are hopeless of saving the estate the ex- 
pense of taking the matter into the Insol- 
vent Court, and shutting the door against 
further inquiry or demand of information, 
by these persons, who form a part of the 
body of whom these assignees are the paid 
and trusted agents. They conclude by de- 
siring the attorney to give them notice if 
he is instructed to move for a rule nut, 
that they may endeavour to protect the es- 
tate from any charge of costs, in case it is 
not eventually granted. 

Now, in the question of costs, this let- 
ter of the assignees is very material. They 
ought to have known that by law no costs 
can be given in this court against any in. 
dividual, except in the single case of the 
opposition of a creditor to an insolvent's 
discharge being frivolous and vexatious ; 
—that assignees arc, therefore, bound to 
do^ all in their power to prevent the estate 
being exposed to costs, and to grudge no 
pains or trouble if, by any possibility, with 
due attention to the interests of the estate, 
it can be avoided. And let them be aware 
that. If such costs are incurred b}* their 
neglect of such pains and trouble, and they 
receive a remuneration for their pains and 
trouble (in the present case they receive 
no less than Rs. 800 per mensem each, for 
tlieir services), they will be left to pay 
them out of their own pockets in all cases 
whatever, at least so far as depends upon 
any share I may have in adnainistcring the 
law of this court. * 

The consequence was, what the assig- 
nees seem to have expected, and I must 
say courted — the moving, on the part of 
one of the creditors who subscribed the 
letter addressed to them, for an order nut 
in this court, to set aside the tranaaction of 
the sale referred to. 

I put aside the question of cancelling 
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the Bale for reasons already stated. Hien 
what is desired by this order is, first, to 
restrain the assignees from completing the 
sales by executing conveyances. Secondly, 
to order Neeschunderpore to be set up to 
public sale at 10,000, and Autpara at 
lis. 5,000. Thirdly, that if the sales 
must be completed, to refer to the exami- 
ner to inquire whether the factories 
could have been sold to any, and to what, 
greater advantage by public sale, and to 
make further order. And, fourthly, that 
the ashignees pay the costs of this applica- 
tion. 

As to the first question :-^tIiere are 
two sales, one of Neeschunderpore to Sati- 
pin, and one of Autpara to Bell. Sales in 
such circumstances may be invalid, cither 
in respect to the relation the purchaser 
stands in to the seller, without any con- 
sideration of fraud ; that is, with or with- 
out fraud; or, independently of any such 
relationship, upon the ground of fraud. I 
will first consider the sale to Saupin of 
Neeschunderpore with reference to this re- 
lation ; and secondly, that to Bell of Aiit- 
para, or to Saupin for Bell. 1 will ex- 
amine it upon the affidavits put in on the 
part of the petitioner ; on the affidavits, 
which are next in order, put in on the part 
of the assignees, and on the viva voce evi- 
dence adduced before me, taken subse- 
quently to these affidavits, and explanatory 
and corrective of them, where the deposi. 
tions are by the same deponents who have 
made the affidavits. 

The affidavit of Greig swears to two 
facts, viz, 1st, that Neeschunderpore and 
Autpara have been for a considerable 
length of time under the management of 
Saupin ; and 2dly, that Greig was and is 
ready to give one- third as much again as 
the factories have been sold for. The affi- 
davit, the first put in by the assignees, tliat 
of Hurry and Biirkinyoung and others, 
states that these two factories, composing 
the Neeschunderpore division, were under 
the charge of Saupin; that the united Moi- 
sura and Noesara concern sometime in or 
about 1830 was sold to John Freeman, 
Francis Saupin, Francis Albert, and 
Alexander, and Co., who were partners. 
Freeman had 5-lGths, Sau)}in 3-16ths, 
Albert 3-lGths, and Alexander and Co. 
5-16ths, at the rent of Rs. 12,000 per 
annum ; that Alexander and Co. were 
propriftors of these factories, of which 
Neeschunderpore and Autpara were parts; 
tliat Freeman afterwards sold his 5-16ihs 
to J. A. Terraiurau ; that in September 1 8.33 
the assignees accepted from Saupin an 
offer of Rs. 15,000 fur the two factories 
under his management, considering it the 
full value, without having received any 
other ofler, and without exposing or pro- 
posing to expose them to public sale; that 
the Bank of Bengal, who were mortgagees 
of all the factories, did not give their con- 
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sent to this sale, and tlie two factories 
in question continued, therefore, unsold, 
and to he carried on under the superinten- 
dence of Saupin ; that, at the close of the 
indigo season, they repeatedly advertised 
them for sale, and then discontinued it on 
account of the expense. The affidavit then 
states that Mr. Hurry was taken ill, and 
w'as incapable of attending to business 
from the 15lh August till the beginning 
of October ; and Mr. Burkinyoung, and 
Mr. Alexander, the secretary, proceed to 
depose, that Saupin waited upon the for- 
mer, and urged upon him the necessity of 
obtaining an immediate renewal of the 
izara or lease of some lands attached to one 
of the divisions of the factories, which he 
had formerly urged, and for which he had 
proposed making an advance, by way of 
loan, to the zameendar under whom it was 
held, of Rs. 10,000, which advance the 
assignees iiad refused to make. The affi- 
davit, as originally drawn, does not state 
that at this interview any thing was said 
by Saupin about the advance, or of course 
what was said: the words, *<and making 
an advance of 8000 or sboo rs. for the 
same*' are interlined, hut arc not certified 
by the commissioner's initials, or those of 
the deponents, to have been written pre- 
vious to the oath made. This omission, 
however, is now supplied by the affidavits 
just put in, without which it would be 
impossible to tell whether the interlinea- 
tion W'as sw'orn to or not. But this I 
must say, it is very careless to produce a 
deposition resting in so material a matter 
upon an unauthenticated interlineation, to 
which, 1 am persuaded, the commissioner 
who took it could not sweor. There are 
several other material interlineations in 
this affidavit subject to the same observa- 
tion. Saupin represented that Greig, the 
proprietor of a neighbouring factory, would 
inevitably obtain this lease, if the assignees 
did not make the advance, and would 
thereby ruin their factory. The deponents 
discusiKed the matter with Saupin, and ex- 
pressed to him their conviction that the 
court would not autliorize this advance, 
and that it would be better the division 
should he sold. Then Mr. Burkinyoung 
does that wliicii it appears was agreeable 
to Saupin, if not that which he most de- 
sired Burkinyoung to do. He offers the 
purchase to Saupin himself, and agrees at 
once without more ado, to take the price he 
had offered the year before, and which the 
mortgagees liad refused to accept, but 
which he again offered. Here, then, ac- 
cording to the account here given, was a 
sale of a factory by an assignee of an in- 
solvent estate to the agent and manager of 
that factory, by private contract, without 
competition, without any recent adver- 
tisement of the factory being still for sale, 
or notice given to any person of tlie as- 
signees being then ready to treat for tlie sale 
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of it by itself; the resolution so to sell it 
appearing upon this affidavit to have arisen 
upon the instant, upon the representation 
urged upon him by that same agent in tiiat 
same conversation, and founded in his 
knowledge acquired of the concern as such 
agent — the sale being concluded at once be- 
fore he left the room. If the case rested 
here, 1 have no notion how it could he sup. 
posed that the sale to Saupin could stand. 

After referring to the case “ Wren v, 
Kirton.** 8 Vescy 502, the learned judge 
continued : The reason of the rule which 
governs the case of all confidential and ma- 
naging agents, as W'ell as of agents for 
sale and trustees, is clearly intimated, viz. 
That it is the duty of the managing agent, 
who has peculiar means of knowing the 
advantages and disadvantages attending 
the property under his charge, to commu- 
nicate all lie knows that may enhance the 
price to the proprietor, the vendor, and to 
intending purchasers ; whereas his interest 
as an offerer is in such direct, and, with 
ordinary men, irresistible conflict with 
this duty, that the law will not permit him 
to stand in both relations; and the rather, 
that the very fact of his standing in both 
relations renders liis detection, if he vio- 
lates his duty, nearly impossible. This Is 
the rule laid down in equity above thirty 
years ago, in the case of managing agents 
buying covertly at a public sale by auc- 
tion; and the rule did not take its rise 
then. Yet it is now proposed that this 
court should confirm a sale made covertly 
to a managing agent by private contract, 
by an assignee of an insolvent estate, un- 
sanctioned by any creditor or by any of the 
insolvents ; for Mr. N. Alexander docs 
not say that he knew of this sale. 

But the case does not stop here. The 
affidavit of Mr. Burkinyoung goes on to 
state that Mr. Saupin, on the 25th Au- 
gust, having come to him and offered 
Us. 15,000 for the two factories, and he 
having signified his readiness to accept 
that sum, Mr. Saupin asked if it made any 
difference if himself and another divided 
the purchase ; to which Burkinyoung re- 
plied, that if they got Rs. 5,000, he did 
not care how Saupin divided the purchase. 
On this Saupin said, he intended to retain 
the Neeschunderpore division ; that Rogers 
would assist him with the fund.c ; and that 
he intended to sell the Autpara factory to 
one Mr. Bell for Rs. 5000. Mr. Burkin- 
young then, by Saupin's desire, addressed 
a letter to Mr. Rogers, informing him of 
the terms on which he was ready to sell ; 
and the same day received a letter from 
Rogers in these terms: ** I agree to pur- 
chase the Neeschunderpore indigo concern 
at the price you offer, Rs. 10,000,’* &c. &c. 
Burkinyoung says he then considered the 
sale of that factory as made to Rogers, as 
agent and for the benefit of Saupin. 
Tlie following morning Saupin came, and 
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Burkinyoung confirmed the sale of the 
Autpara factory to Mr. Bell at Rs. 5000, 
and agreed to make the conveyance thereof 
direct to Bell instead of Saupin. 

Upon this statement it appears, first, 
that in truth the whole concern (the two 
factories) w'ere sold to Saupin, with an 
understanding that he was to sell one— 
or make over his purchase of that one— to 
one Bell, who does not appear to have 
been known to the assignees. Secondly, 
that though this was what was done, what 
w*as to appear was a different thing, viz, 
that Rogers should appear the purchaser of 
a factory truly lo be held for Saupin, and 
Bell should appear directly the purchaser 
from the assignees of a factory truly 
bought by Saupin, under an agreement 
between him and Bell, on Bell’s account, 
and that Saupin should nut appear in the 
transaction. 

The affidavit goes on to state that Mr. 
Burkinyoung and Mr. Alexander, the se- 
cretary to the assignees, considering it ne- 
cessary to have the sanction of Terraneau 
and Albert, the co-lessees of these factories, 
to the said •talc of them, wrote a letter to 
them, on the 25th August 1H34, which is 
annexed to the affidavit. This letter, which 
is addressed to Mr. Terraneau, bears, that 
the assignees, adverting to the precarious 
result of the concern, and the additional 
outlay of Rs. 10,000, which Mr. Saupin 
personally has asked for, to enable him to 
secure an izara, but which the assignees will 
not disburse, have, at his suggestion, offer- 
ed his division of the concern for sale. <* 1 
am directed to add, that, should suitable 
offers be made, the assignees will dispose 
of your and Mr. Albert’s divisions like, 
wise, &c. &c. I am directed therefore to 
request your concurrence in the sale, in 
case an opportunity for disposing of the 
concern offers." What w'bb done, therefore, 
was this ; — the assignees actually conclu- 
ded a sale with Saupin for both factories, 
on the 25tli of August, agreeing that Ro- 
gers* name should appear as the purchaser 
of the largest, and that the other should be 
truly bought for Bell. They do this under 
the impression, created in them by Saupin, 
that an advance was necessary, not exceed- 
ing Rs. 8, OCX), or 9, (XX) (if the interlinea- 
tion in the affidavit is to be credited), and, 
on the same day, after the bargain is made, 
they write to the partners of the insolvents, 
without whose concurrence they knew they 
could not fulfil their bargain, not what 
they have done, but, on the contrary, what 
they ought to have done; viz, that they had 
offered them for sale to any who should 
"'ofi^r to buy, and had determined, should 
suitable offers to purchase be made after 
the time they were wTiting, they would 
dispose of all the factories ; and desired the 
concurrence of those they addressed in the 
sale in case an opportunity offered. They 
say not a word of Saupin in the transac- 
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tion, (though be was the other partner of 
the insolvents, and those they were address- 
ing, and their agent and manager in the 
part of the concern to be sold), except that 
he asked for a large advance, and had sug- 
gested the offering that division for sale^i^ 
not that he had offered to buy, much less 
that he had bought it ; — and in stating the 
advance he asked for, they misrepresented 
and exaggerated the amount, if what they 
now affirm in the interlineation be true, as 
to what he said,— they stating it in their 
letter to the other partners to be, Rs. 10,000, 
instead of Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 9,000. Is this 
consistent with the statement in the affida. 
vit, that a bargain for sale of the whole of 
this division of the concern was completed 
with Saupin on the 25th of August? Is it 
consistent with tlic averment in the inter- 
lined sentence, that all the advance required 
by Saupin was Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 9,000 ? 

To this letter the partners in the lease re- 
turn an answer, on the 29th August, agree- 
ing to sanction a sale of the divisions 
offered for sale by Saupin *b suggestion. 
In this acquiescence there was necessarily 
an implied reservation ; — if they should 
deem the price, or if the price should truly 
be, as good a price as could be got for the 
property, no price having as yet been 
named. On the 29th of August, there- 
fore, these partners did not know of any 
final bargain being made for the sale of 
these two factories ; nor could the sale be 
validly made before that day. There are 
two other letters between them that the as. 
signees produced, but they relate to the 
remaining factories, not those the subject 
of the present petition. It is said in the 
aflSdavit, that the consent of the co-lessees to 
the sale of the factories in question was not 
given until the 7th September; but this is 
a mistake. 

The affidavit then details interviews and 
correspondence with Mr. Greig, a dis- 
appointed purchaser, but not a creditor, and 
Mr. Plowden, acting for a creditor, the 
object of which is to shew that Mr. Collier 
(Greig*s attorney) and Mr. Plowden ex- 
pressed themselves quite satisfied with the 
explanations given by the assignees of 
these matters ; with all of which we have 
nothing to do here. 

But one letter from die assignees to Sau- 
pin, of 15th September, is remarkable. 
First, it desires him to furnish them with 
such eiixplanatioDS as will enable them to 
prove that the advance for securing the 
izara was necessary ; not such as might jus- 
tify the statement he had made, ond prove 
he had not deceived them. Had they taken 
it for granted, upon his statement, witliout 
proof or examination, and had tliey nothing 
to shew in verification of bis statement, in 
making which he had so direct an interest? 
Secondly, they state, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, the advance proposed, was Rs. 10,0CX); 
not Rs. 8, OCX), or Rs. 9,000. Thirdly, 
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they desire him, in his confidential capa- 
city of acting partner, to give them a true 
and faithful account of the position of die 
concern, which account was to decide whe. 
ther a sale made to himself and his friend 
was a fair sale, and at a sufficient price. It 
is clear these explanations are no evidence, 
nor worth the reading, unless they prove 
something against the writer. But it ia 
also clear the assignees knew Saupin to be 
in a confidential capacity, and as such to 
have peculiar means of knowing the posi- 
tion of the concern, and yet considered him 
a person with whom the assignees of bank- 
rupts could safely and lawfully conclude a 
secret sale of property, of which he had, ai 
the time, and had had long before, the con- 
fidential management. 

Tliere is another letter, of SOth October, 
from the attorney of the assignees to the 
attorney of the complaining creditors, offer- 
ing, on the part of the former, every per- 
sonal information and access to every do- 
cument the latter might require. It is 
much to be regretted that the same tone 
was not adopted earlier. If it had not alto- 
gether prevented the necessity of an appli- 
cation to this Court, which possibly it might 
not, it might have lessened its expense. 

The affidavit of Saupin states, that, be- 
fore going to Calcutta, he had agieed with 
Bell to let him have the A utpara factory for 
Rs. 5,000, if he should purchase the divi. 
sion for Rs. 15,000. He confirms Burk, 
inyoung’s affidavit, that the sale was made 
to him, and completed on the 25th August 
through Rogers : — that he (Saupin) in- 
tended to sell A utpara to Bell, — and that 
on the 26tb, Burkinyoung confirmed the 
sale made by Saupin, and agreed to make 
the conveyance direct to Bell instead of 
Saupin. There is a good deal follows, 
denying any misrepresentation or decep- 
tion offered by him (the deponent) to the 
assignees, and relating to the importance of 
obtaining the izara, and some documentary 
evidence offered to this latter purport. In 
my view of the case, these are matters into 
which I cannot go. 

The affidavit of Mr. Bell states, that 
Mr. Hurry’s interest in the partnership 
with the deponent ceased on tlie SOth Sept. 
1833. Mr. Bell confirms the fact of his 
having agreed with Saupin for the Aut. 
para factory for Rs. 5,000, before Saupin 
made his offer to Burkinyoung. The affi- 
davit of Mr. Rogers confirms the statement 
that the sale was made to Saupin. But be 
says that Mr, Burkinyoung’s letter to him 
said, that he bad agreed to sell the Nees- 
ebunderpore factory to Saupin. The letter 
is not produced, but from Rogers’s answer 
it seems certain that Saupin’s name was 
not mentioned in the letter. This affidavit 
and the letters produced prove that Rs. 
22,000, were offered for the two factories 
on the 20tb September 1 834, to Rogers, on 
the supposition that he was the purcboMr. 
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He states that he thought this alx>ve their 
value ; — but be also states that Saupin did 
not wish to sell ; so that, at least, he had 
not got a bad bargain. 

I come now to the vivA voce evidence 
before me ; and this 1 am bound to take as 
the correct account of tiie transaction where 
it may differ from the accounts given in the 
affidavits of the same parties. The result 
of this evidence is as I shall now state. 

Saupin is stated by Mr. Alexander to 
have been the manager of Neesch underpore 
and Autpara, being himself one of the co- 
lessees, and that he was so on 25th August 
1834. Alexander considers the transac- 
tion of the 25th August, an authority to 
Saupin to sell to Rogers and Beil ; Saupin 
declared they were to be the purchasers. 
Alexander repeats several times It was an 
authority to Saupin to sell. Hesays^ “ The 
manner in which the sale took place was 
this/. — Saupin had offered 15,000 for Nces- 
ebunderpore, in September 1833, which the 
assignees accepted at the time. I wrote 
letter A. I was so directed by the assignee, 
Mr. BurkJnyoung, Mr. Hurry being ill. 
1 wrote B. in August, about the 27th. 
There were two transactions took place on 
the 25th August. First, on Mr. Burkin- 
young and I assuring Saupin that we were 
certain the court would not authorize so 
large an advance. He then renewed his 
former oflbr which had been accepted be- 
fore. Previous to his leaving the office, he 
asked if it made any difference if two par- 
ties became purchasers instead of one, pay- 
ing Rs. 15,000 together. Mr. Burkin- 
young said, it was of no moment. Saupin 
then declared the purchasers were Mr. Ro- 
gers and Mr. Bell. I considered the sale 
then as made. B. w'as written partly by 
directions of the assignees, partly not. 1 
cannot say whether it was read by the as- 
signees, but if not the substance was com- 
municated to them ; for 1 never wrote any 
thing regarding sales without communi- 
cating it to them. I took their orders 
generally. Letters might be written, but 
the orders were theirs. When Saupin de- 
clared Rogers and Bell were the purcha- 
sers, and Mr. Burk inyoung said * very 
well,* I considered it a sale. 1 considered 
it an authority to Saupin to sell to these 
parties. Letter C. is dated 1st September. 
It was not written by direction of the as- 
signees— >that is, not the part which has 
reference to the present communication 
with Mr. Storm. It was written by the 
authority of Mr. Burkinyoung. The com- 
munication referred to was made on the 
25tli of August, after Saupin had rc»ceived 
authority to sell to Bell and Rogers. When 
I found there was a person who would give 
Rs. 500 more, 1 referred him to Saupin, 
hoping he had not closed with Bell, lliis 
was written by order of Burkinyoung.— 
* Dear Sir, — Tlie assignees desire me to 
b.iy they were ignorant you were in tlie 


market.’ Storm called the evening of the 
day, after the directions to sell. 1 now know 
Mr. Rogers bought for Saupin. 1 have 
heard so from Mr. Rogers.** Indeed, Alex- 
ander does not seem ever to have supposed 
Saupin was dealing for himself until he 
was told BO afterwards. 

Upon this evidence Saupin was the agent 
employed to sell. He could not buy for 
him self. This is an established rule of 
equity on considerations of public policy, 
independent of any imputation of fraud. 
The assignees could not employ him os an 
agent to sell, and at the same time liave an 
understanding with him that be might 
buy, through a trustee, for himself; for 
they, acting as trustees for others, could 
not dispense with the established rule of 
equity. Nor could Saupin, representing 
himself as communicating the offers of 
others, and as acting in the character of 
agent merely to sell to* others, buy for 
himself. Rogers swears he bought as 
agent for Saupin, while Saupin was repre- 
senting himself, according to Mr. Alexan- 
der*s evidence, as the agent to sell for the 
assignees to Itogers as a principal. Bur- 
kinyoung says, Saupin said he would get 
Rs. 15,000 for the assignees — Rogers 
would pay Rs. 10,000 — Bell, Rs. 5000. 
He says he was aware Saupin was buying 
for himself, through Rogers as his agent. 
Yet he goes on to deal with him as agent 
to sell for the assignees to Rogers, — to re- 
present him as such to Intending purchasers. 
On the 25th August, at five o’clock, p. M. 
Alexander tells W. Storm Autpara was 
not sold, but was open to an offer from 
him. On the 26th August, Burkinyoung 
authorizes a letter describing Saupin as 
agent to sell. He had previously authorised 
the secretary’s referring purchasers to hiio 
as such agent. Burkinyoung actually 
concludes, according to his own story, 
wiUi Saupin for the sale of one part to 
Saupin, at Rs. 10,000, provided Saupin 
can sell the other for Rs. 5,000, and thia 
provisional sale was not communicated to 
the secretary of the assignees ; and he in- 
structs Saupin at Uie same time, as agent, 
to sell this other part at R8.5,000, Saupin’s 
own purchase being dependent on getting 
Rs. 5,000, and a purchaser (W. Storm) 
being then in the market at Rs. 5,500; and 
some time passed, and tlie agreement with 
Saupin was not considered complete ; and 
yet there was no acceptance of the Rs. 
5,500, or any further communication with 
Storm, or any setting up the factories to 
auction. Storm asked and obtained leave 
to amend his offer, while Burkinyoung, as 
is now affirmed, had already sold to Saupin 
the agent, Storm, the intending purchaoer, 
being permitted to consider Saupin aa act- 
ing for the assignees in the sale, and the 
assignee knowing Saupin bad been in the 
market for the purchase. Saupin says, he 
thought Greig capable of giving a gre e t e r 
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price than hicnself, and believed he was in- 
clined to purchase ; he believed Greig 
would have given a greater price, to get 
him (Saupin) out of it; that is, it was 
worth Greig's while to give a higher price 
than any other person, in order to get that 
factory into his own hands. Saupin says, 
he knew Greig was disposed to purchase 
a renewal of the izara. There was no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in finding a purchaser 
who would purchase a renewal of the izara 
also. Not a w'ord of all this appears to 
have been communicated to the assignees; 
but Saupin presses upon them the neces- 
sity of advancing the money to renew the 
izara, or else of selling without delay, while 
he knew of a purchaser w'ho would give 
more than he would, and to whom settling 
for the izara would have been no obstacle. 
Saupin now states that the commission he 
received from Durkinyoung, at the first in- 
terview, on the 25tli of August, was to 
endeavour to obtain the price that had been 
offered the preceding year by Mr. Rogei s ; 
—that he then went to llogers, who sent 
him back to the assignees, to tell them, if 
they would make him an offer, he would 
accept it at lls. 10,000; — he also states 
that he had entered into an agreement with 
Bell, five or siz months before, tliat tbey 
should take the factories together, Bell at 
Rs, 5,000 for Autpara, and Saupin at 
Ks. 10,000 for Neeschunderpore. I^upin 
knew Greig had made an oiler the year 
before. His account of the interview be- 
tw'een himself and the assignees differs 
from those given by Alexander and Burkin- 
young. He did not make a fair represen- 
tation of the terms for the renew'al of the 
izara. llie izara was to cost Rs. 8,000, 
and Rs. 800, as a present to the circar. 
This was to be advanced at five per cent, 
interest on Rs. 8,000, wdth a deduction of 
Rs. 150 per annum of (he rent ; that is, for 
an advance of Rs. 8,800 they were to get 
Rs. 550 per annum, or 6-k cent, and 
a renewal of the lease. He never men. 
tioned the reduction of rent, so that in 
fact he represented that they were to get 
five per cent, on Rs. 8,000 out of Hs.8,800 
which tbey w'ere to advance, whereas 
they were'to get 6^ per cent, on the whole 
Rs. 8,800. This is according to the state- 
ment now made by Saupin, and the inter- 
lined affidavit of Mr. Burkinyoung, of 
the advance required having been stated, on 
the 25th of August, at Rs. 8,800 ; yet we 
have seen that, on the same 25th August, 
the assignee represents the advance de. 
manded to be Ks. 10,000 ; and upon his 
own vivd voce examination, Mr. Burkin- 
young distinctly swears that the advance 
dcsiicd by Saupin, un the 25th of August, 
as well as in January previous, w’as 
Rs. 10,000. How this is to be reconciled 
with the interlineation in the affidavit of 
the 8th November, the same day on which 
the deposition vivd voce was made, I do not 
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know ; hut the subsequent vivd voce depo- 
sition is that to which 1 must give credit, 
more especially confirmed as it is by the 
written representations made at the time. 

It thus appears, First, that Saupin was 
Uie confidential managing agent of the 
insolvents and their partners in the conduct 
of the concern which it was proposed to 
sell. Secondly, that he was consulted as 
to the sale. Thirdly, that he was employed 
to effect a sale, by private contract, at a 
price which was fixed by the then sole 
octing assignee, upon discussion with 
Saupin the agent himself, and with the 
secretary of ihu assignees, who was one of 
the insolvents, no otlier person being pre- 
sent. Fonrthly, that Saupin returned with 
an offer of the price fixed for the whole 
concern — for two-thirds in the name of 
Rogers, who, in truth, bought in trust for 
Saupin the agent — and for the remaining 
one-third in tlie name of BeM, with whom 
Saupin had btTorc entered into an agree- 
ment, still subsisting, that they should 
purchase the whole between them at these 
prices. Fifthly, that thereupon, without 
soliciting, or giving time for, competition, 
Saupin, the agent, received authority to 
conclude these sales, which lie did, and 
which the assignee immediately confirmed. 
Sixthly, that a sum of one- tenth more 
might have been obtained for Autpara, 
and one-third more for both factories to- 
gether, if the sale hud not been thus rapidly 
and privately concluded. 

It does nut seem to me necessary to go 
further into the case. It does not seem to 
me, upon a careful consideration, that it is 
possible these sales should stand. 1 have 
not been able to figure to myself a ground 
in a court of equity on which they can 
be supported. 

The learned Judge here cited several 
cases, viz. — “ Ex parte James,*' 8 Ves. 
345 ; 6 Ves. 622 ; 10 Ves. 393 ; and 

Whichcote v, Lawrence,** 3 Ves. 750— 
to show the rule, and the grounds of it, 
which excludes trustees of every descrip- 
tion, and persons confidentially employed 
or consulted, from becoming purchasers of 
property under their management ; which 
rule, be observed, extended most emphati- 
cally to assignees of bankrupts* estates, 
and to agents employed by them, and to 
every person confidentially consulted by 
them regarding the sale of the bankrupt's 
property. He concluded as follows 

'Jhere are other matters in the case, 
which, if they stood alone, would be 
worthy of remark. But 1 do not enter 
into tliem, because 1 wish it to rest on the 
plain and broad principle I have stated; 
otherwise 1 should observe upon the long 
intermission of advertisements for sale, 
and the sudden conclusion of a private 
bargain, without renewing them ; the non- 
acceptance of the offer for the purchase of 
the whole of these factories, which the 
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Bank had signified its readiness to accede 
to— an offer which ought to have been ac* 
cepted, if, on trial by public sale, it was 
found to be, as it probably was, the most 
that could be olHained. 

There is one thing, however, which I 
thing it right to observe : There is no 
clause in the Act prescribing a sale hy 
auction ; but great caution is necessary in 
the adopting any other mode of sale, if 
assignees who do so would escape liability 
and question. There is nothing in the 
statutes in bankruptcy in England to pre- 
vent sales by private contract. But it 
requires in most cases the consent of the 
creditors to render it unobjectionable. 
Neither is there any thing in the Insolvent 
Act for JSngland which requires any other 
than the real estate to be sold by public 
auction. But it is laid down, in practice, 
as generally adviseablc to adopt that mode 
in all descriptions of property; and it is 
said not to be generally departed from, ex- 
cept with the advice of an auctioneer. 

As to the costs of this proceeding, I have 
no power to order them to be paid by any 
party, but 1 have a power to protect the 
estate, and I think it my duty to order that 
they shall not be paid out of the estate of 
the insolvents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE PRESS.— THE CIlAKTER. 

On the 5th January, a general meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Calcutta was con- 
vened by the sheriil', in the Town Hall, to 
take into consideration the propriety of pe- 
titioning the Governor General in Council, 
or the Legislative Council of India, to 
repeal the Press Regulation passed in 
1824, and to remove the restraints upon 
public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British Parliament upon the subject of 
the late act passed for renewing the Com- 
pany's Charter. The Meeting was unusu- 
ally large. The Calcutta Courier states : 
“ There were a considerable number of 
natives present ; but, excepting Baboo 
Hwarkanath Tagore and a few more, they 
seemed to be all very young men and 
youths under age : considering tlie popular 
objects of the meeting, wc were a good deal 
surprised at the absence of nearly all the 
rich and influential portion of the native 
community." The chair was filled by the 
sheriff*. 

Mr. Turton proposed the following reso- 
lution : 

** That, whilst this meeting acknow- 
ledges witli gratitude the practical liberty 
which the press of Calcutta has enjoyed 
under the administration of the present 
Governor General, yet it is highly expe- 
dient that laws so repugnant to those of 
England as the regulations passed against 
the press by the Bengal Government in 
the year 1823, wbidi may be so readily 
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applied to evil purposes in tlic hands of an 
arbitrary Governor General, and under 
which so many individuals have already 
siiff’cred, should be repealed." 

Mr. Turton traced back the origin of the 
Indian press laws, reminded the meeting 
that there w'ere tw'o regulations — that re- 
gistered in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
on the 4th of April 1823 — and a second, 
passed In Council the next day, for gene, 
ra] application to all persons subject to the 
Mofussil Courts. After alluding to the 
cases of Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Arnot, and 
Mr. Fair, he observed that the Company 
had paid a cc»mpensation to the second ; 
and now the British Parliament was about 
to order a large indemnity to Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who had been ruined for a copy 
of foolish verses. The last exercise of the 
restrictive power given by the regulation of 
1823, was in 1828, under the vice-presi- 
dentship of Lord Combermere, when Imth 
Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Adam w'ere suf- 
ferers by its application, and the Bengal 
Chronicle was licensed with a special inter- 
diet to the employment of one of those 
gentlemen as its editor. Since that time 
they hud enjoyed every practicable liberty 
of the press under Lord William Bcntinck 
^applause.) As to the regulation restrict- 
ing publications and the circulation of 
books ill any language, without licence, 
among the natives of Ilindostan, so un- 
heard-of a rcKulalion ought no longer to 
disgrace the legislature of India. In ask- 
ing for the repeal of both these regulations, 
ho would not point out what the govern- 
ment ought to do ; he would not say that 
no roMriction of any kind was necessary ; 
but he W'ould ask that whatever might be 
the law. it should not extend either to pre. 
vious censorship or to the licensing system. 
Some persons drew' a distinction between 
Europeans and the natives of India. This 
he entirely disapproved of ; he would make 
common cause with the natives ; he knew 
of no principle that should make them dan- 
gerous, which would not make Englishmen 
dangerous. If the government he a liberal 
and enlightened one, and the power were 
given freely to represent their grievances, 
they would nil support the British supre. 
inacy (“ /icar," from Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagorej ; and as to any publication being 
likely to bring the government into con- 
tempt, he knew of none half so well calcu- 
lated to do so as the words of the restrictions 
imposed. The restrictions upon the press 
had ruined many persons, and w'hat good 
had they cff*ected ? Since the press had 
been practically free, what injury had re. 
suited therefrom? The British govern- 
ment was more honoured by the natives 
now than ever it was under those who bad 
introduced these restrictions. 

Mr. Evelyn Gordon seconded the reso- 
lution. He declared himself always an 
uncompromising advocate of a free preM — 
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and chiefly for its most important benefit* 
the diffusion of knowledge. As a civil 
servant of the Company, he claimed for 
himself and the members of that service an 
unrestricted right of tliought and speech. 
It had been said that it was ** the duty of 
servants to be humble.'* If that meant a 
modest and respectful demeanour, he sub- 
scribed to the doctrine; if servile obedience, 
he protested against it. He insisted that 
the natives of this country were as capable 
of receiving instruction as Europeans. In 
their aptitude and love of knowledge, the 
youth of this country can fairly compote 
with the youth of any part of the world. 
Even were this a despotism, it would be 
the duty and interest of the rulers to 
promote the instruction of the people go- 
verned. 

The resolution w'as carried unani- 
mously. 

The following resolution was then moved 
by JVlr. Dickens, seconded by Uuboo Rus- 
siclole Mu Hick, and agreed to ; 

“ That the new act for the government 
of India is essentially defective in its pro. 
visions for attaining one of its professional 
objects, viz, the better government of his 
majesty's Indian territories ; while, by the 
arrangement effected with the East« India 
Company, a burthen of insupportable 
magnitude is laid upon the people of 
India for tlie sole benefit of the proprietors 
of East. India stock ; and that, therefore, it 
is expedient to petition the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom to obtain an 
amendment and revision of the act." 

Addresses and petitions to the Governor 
General and the two bouses of Parliament 
were then read and agreed to. 

The petition to the Governor General in 
Council, for a repeal of the press law, sets 
forth various regulations which have been 
issued respecting the press, and adds : 

** Your petitioners humbly conceive that 
these laws, made to restrain the free ex. 
pression of the thoughts of men, are unne. 
cessary to the support of power in any 
country which is subject to the crown of 
England, and ruled in any degree by the 
maxims which ought to guide the conduct 
of Englishmen ; that tliey are contrary to 
sound policy and to true wisdom ; that 
they are not calculated to preserve the 
power of that government, which has con- 
descended to make use of them, but to 
impair it; that they are, in brief, not merely 
useless, but mischievous, and are degrad- 
ing alike to those who impose and those 
who have to obey them. 

** It has never, to the knowledge of your 
petitioners, been pretended even, that any 
danger to the existence of the English 
power and natural supremacy could arise 
from the use of the English language In 
periodical publications, unless the pream- 
ble of the registered regulation of the 4th 


April, 1823, be taken to have such mean, 
ing. That your petitioners, on the contrary, 
allege, that the number of natives of India 
conversant with the language of England 
is still deplorably small ; that such know- 
ledge has scarcely began to exist beyond 
the limits of Calcutta ; that periodical 
literature is one of the readiest means of 
increasing the knowledge of the English 
language among those who already possess 
some, and of Inspiring a more extensive 
taste and desire for its acquisition among 
die great body of natives ; while, in the 
present state of native education and know- 
ledge in this presidency, it is obvious, that 
it never can for a very long period of time 
become generally enough understood to 
afford even a pretence for apprehending 
danger to the supremacy of England from 
its use in the periodical publications of 
India, even if danger can with reason be 
apprehended from such a source. 

“ With whatever greater shew of reason, 
danger to the supremacy of England may 
be considered likely to arise from publica- 
tions, periodical or otherwise, in the ver- 
nacular languages of this presidency, your 
petitioners cannot admit that such dangers 
justify a prohibition of all printing or 
publishing In such languages without 
licence. 

« One of the dangers prominently 
brought forward by some of the ablest 
advocates of such restrictions, viz, the dan- 
ger to be apprehended by the disseminat- 
ing libels and false intelligence among the 
native soldiery, is likely to be diminished 
instead of increased by the liberty of un- 
licenced printing, inasmuch as the nature 
of the act implies that it must be done 
clandestinely; that it could be done as 
effectually if not more so by written than 
by printed libels or falsehoods; that its 
chief danger lies in the ignorance and con- 
sequent credulity of the parties addressed ; 
that such dangers would decrease with the 
increase of knowledge among the native 
community whose better knowledge would 
tend to correct false impressions, and to 
diminish credulity; that, finally, the danger, 
if it exist, can never by any contrivance, 
be fully guarded against; that the prohi- 
bition of printing without previous licence 
in no degree guards against it, for it is 
chimerical to suppose that in cases where a 
strong motive exists, unlicensed and secret 
presses could not be procured, or that sedi- 
tious and mischievous falsehood could not 
be clandestinely printed even at a licensed 
press, so as to elude detection." 

The petition states that the existing 
rules and regulations in restraint of perio. 
dical publication within Calcutta, and of 
all printing and publication whatsoever in 
the native languages, out of Calcutta and 
within the limits of the presidencies of 
Bengal and Agra, are useless, pernicious, 
and ought to be abolbhed ; and pimys the 
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repeal of the regulation of 14th March, 
1823, the regulation III, passed 5th April, 
1823, respecting the press, and on the 9th 
April 1807, regarding public meetings. 

The Governor-general received the de- 
putation appointed to present the petition 
on the 27lh of Jan., and expressed himself 
favourable to its objects. 

The petition to Parliament, relating to 
the Charter, contains an elaborate review 
of the terms of the arrangement witli the 
Company, and of the enactments of the late 
charter act, which is stigmatized as con- 
ferring beneBt upon the East- India Com- 
pany at the expense of the inhabitants of 
India of every class, no secure provision 
being made for their better government. 

The petition is extremely long, but we 
will endeavour to find room for an abridg- 
ment of it next month. 

CASHAIEER. 

Under the auspicious rule of Mohun 
Sing, peace and plenty have again visited 
the happy valley. The emigrants have all 
returned, and others from the surrounding 
countries have flocked in to fill up the 
vacuum occasioned by the famine of last 
year. A charitable society which the com- 
passionate Nazim had formed has given 
five thousand blankets to the most indigent 
of the inhabitants, and rations of flour are 
likewise distributed daily among them. 
To effect the improvement of the agricul- 
tural classes, the good old custom of ad- 
vance, called ** lukaweo** by Indian poli- 
tical economists, has been resorted to. 
Under all this judicious management, the 
regeneration of Cashmeer cannot be far 
distant . — MofussU Ukbar, 

JURISDICTION. 

The Frenchman Dntas was tried on the 
1 1th December, on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter, committed on board the French ship 
Poynpie, (sec p. 10.) The wound inflicted 
by Datas upon his brother seaman, which 
caused the death of the latter, is supposed 
to have been given by accident, and the 
jury consequently found a verdict of not 
guUti/, When called upon to plead, the 
prisoner put in a protest against the juris, 
diction of our courts, alleging that, as he 
was a Frenchman, and the act was com- 
mitted upon a Frenchman in a French 
ship, such act was cognizable only by the 
French courts. Sir John Grant, however, 
thought the jurisdiction clear. M. Richy, 
judge of Chandemagore, was present. 

THE BUEELS. 

Letters from Nagpore, dated 29th De- 
cember, inform us, that the Blieels near the 
Adjuntal Ghaut are on the alert, and col- 
lecting strength to begin the year with 
freebooting idat. A detachment had 
inarched against them, and it was expected 
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there would be a brush. The detachment 
consisted of four companies of the 3d Reg. 
Nizam’s infantry, one squadron of the 
Nizam’s 5th lancers, and a brigade of 6- 
pounders, under the command of Capt. J, 
Young of the 5th cay airy, ^JEnglishman, 
Jan, 10. 

THE ‘‘ FRIEND OF INDIA.” 

A new weekly paper, entitled The Friend 
of India, is puplished at the Serampore 
press every Tiiursday morning, under the 
joint editorship of the Reverend Messrs. 
Marshman, Mack and Leechinan, in su- 
persession of The Philanthropist, The edi- 
tors, in a leading article under their joint 
signatures, declare their purpose to be 
the diffusion of correct information and 
just views” respecting the interests of 
India, nnrl that they will have little to do 
with state politics and the general news 
of the day.” 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

The days of Persian, as the language of 
public business and of our courts, are num- 
bered ; and the advocates for the use .of it, 
as a medium of communication, and of ad- 
ministering justice to a people wholly igno- 
rant of it, may already prepare their re- 
quiem over the fall of this venerable absur- 
dity. We refer to a circular which is ere 
now, we have reason to believe, making its 
course among the civilians in the Dooab, 
and which we confidently anticipate will 
receive numerous signatures of the service 
throughout the country. All the members 
of the service, who concur in the conclu- 
sions of the circular, will of course sign it 
whenever they have the opportunity. For- 
tified by sucli an appeal for the abolition 
of Persian, from those most competent to 
form a judgment of the pernicious effects 
which the use of that language has caused, 
the Government will surely no longer hesUi 
tate to adopt a measure to which, we be- 
lieve, the majority of our council are 
favourable. The circular does not pro- 
pose the immediate substitution of English 
for Persian, but merely calls for the use of 
the popular language of India, the Hindus- 
thani, instead of that of h foreign tongue. 
Let the service numerously sign, and the 
triumph of common sense over prejudice 
and error will, as respects the objects of it, 
be secured. — Hurk, Dec, 19. 

MAHOMEDAN ENDOWMENTS. 

The Hurkarv. has published a report of 
three rases lately adjudged in the Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlut, the progress of which 
has been watched with great interest by the 
native community. 

On the 9ih Bysack, 1319, more than 
twenty-eight years ago, Hajee Mohammud 
Mooshein, a Sheah Musulman, xumeen- 
dar of Kirmut Syedpore, in Jessore, exe- 
(M) 
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cuted a deed of endowment whereby for 
the service of God he assigned that estate 
and other property for various objecto of 
reliffion and benevolence. Tlie endower 
died on the 16th Agrahun, 1219. The 
next year, Shakur Allee set up an instru- 
ment, purporting to be a will, bearing the 
seal of, and executed by, the Hajee, nine 
days before his death, whereby he virtually 
set aside the previous endowments, and 
constituted Shakur Allee his represent- 
ative and successor. Shakur Allee, on 
this, procured his own name to be record- 
ed as zumeendar. This will was clearly 
proved before the magistrate of Hooghly 
to be a forgery. The property was imme- 
diately litigated, and has continued in the 
various courts from tliat time to the pre- 
sent. The three causes came on finally for 
hearing on the 29th of November last, be- 
fore Mr. C. W. Smith, one of the judges 
of the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, who 
concurred with the decision passed by 
Messrs. Barwell and Robertson. By the 
result of this decision, nearly ten lacs of 
rupees will be available for public pur.^ 
poses. The application will rest with Go-‘ 
vernment, who, it is hoped, will apply 
these large funds to the promotion of na- 
tive education.— Durpun^ Dec, 27. 

NATIVE MXLITART VENSlONEns. 

The late Government Order, directing 
that the native military pensioners of the 
state are to be subjected to the examination 
of committees, at the direction of the pen- 
sion paymasters, is a most ill-judged and 
most impolitic ukase, and shews at once the 
danger of autocrat delegated authority. 
The native soldiers of the Bengal army 
are now about to be taught that their in. 
valid pension, hithei to considered as a cer- 
tain provision, is a mere temporary advan. 
tage, subject to be withdrawn should a 
committee consider that their state of bo- 
dily health admits of further service. We 
warn the government not to tamper with 
the pension regulations of the Bengal 
army, as this is the chief bond which se- 
cures the allegiance and attachment of the 
native soldier. Lord William Dentinck 
may, without dread of consequences, cur. 
tail the allowance of the European officer; 
Charles Grant may, assisted by Tucker, 
with equal philosophy, compel them to 
receive as a boon their 2s. 6d. at Is. 1 ; 

but if the pittance of the native invalid 
pensioner is touched, or an order having 
retrospective effect to remand to their corps 
those whom former governments have pub- 
licly registerad as pensioners, the ojnnion^ 
which lead the military castes of British 
India to enrol their sons in the Company's 
army, will soon cease to exist. The In- 
valid rules originally admitted of two dis- 
tiDCt classes,— those who were^, and those 
who were uttfU for garrison. The latter 
only were out-pensioners ; the former were 
embodied into invalid battalions. There was 


a third class of jageerdars, composedof com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. 

The rules of 1788 directed that com- 
mittees of medical officers should examine 
the men proposed to be invalided; and sub- 
sequently, in 1802, general special com- 
mittees were assembled at Allahabad 
and Monghyr, composed of field and me- 
dical officers, to re-examine the men past 
by station committees. As there were two 
distinct classes of invalids, only supera- 
nuated and disabled men were pensioned ; 
all the others were sent to join the invalid 
battalion at Chuuar. This system conti- 
nued in force until March 1827, when the 
organization of local committees under- 
went a great change : instead of only me- 
dical oflicers, the president and two mem. 
bers of all station committees for the final 
examination of invalids, were directed to 
be composed of a field officer and two cap- 
tains ; the other two members w'ere to be 
medical officers. When this order was pro- 
mulgated to the army. Lord Combermere 
called on those committees to remove from 
the effective strength of regiments all those 
men who in any manner were incapacitated 
from the active duties of a military life, 
thereby proving that, in the opinion of one 
of the best cavalry generals in the royal 
army, medical committees had not suffi- 
ciently attended to this. Now, as an in. 
fantry soldier of Bengal in heavy marching 
order carries exactly, including his cloth 
jacket and overalls, forty>seveti avoirdupois 
pounds, and is required to march occa- 
sionally when the thermometer is 110 in 
the shade, we consider the Combermere 
rule expedient, and imperatively called for; 
and, as such, obtrude it on the notice of our 
button-hole military martinets, who hur. 
then with knapsacks the native infantry of 
India. 'J'he great boon benefaction mili- 
tary order of 1830, by abolishing invalid 
battalions, deprived the native soldier of 
full invalid pay, except in special cases ; 
and ** the good old rule" of i 788 has again 
been enforced, of composing invalid com- 
mittees, wholly of medical officers, while 
the ukase, dated Ootacamund, subjects the 
Bengal native pensioners to invidious, ira- 
politic, and most cruel re-examination, at 
the discretion of pension paymasters, a 
rule which the Ootacamund military amal- 
gamators have adopted from that in force 
at 'Bomboy.^Meeruti Obs. Dec, 11, 

MEDICAL KETiaiKG FUND. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement held on the 17th Dec., Mr. Sur- 
geon F. Corbyn in the chair, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously, viz, 

** That the fund has been establislied 
from the 1st of January, 1833. 

That with reference to the paragraphs 
of a military letter, No. 19, dated 1 1th July, 
1834, from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, to the Right Hon. the Governor 
general of India, the terms therein wnc- 
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tioned by the Court of the institution of 
the fund are thankfully accepted by the com- 
mittee on the part of the subscribers at large. 

** That measures be adopted to give im- 
mediate effect to the fund. 

That three annuities be offered to the 
three senior subscribers, commencing from 
the 1st May 1835, provided that they con- 
form in all respects to tliv regulations of 
the fund.** 

Wc acknowledge our surprise both at 
the tenor of these resolutions, and at the 
tiianner in which they have been passed. 
We are too imperfectly informed to hazard 
the imputation of blame on the committee; 
but we deem it our duty in this public 
manner to seek for information which sliall 
justify the proceedings of the committee in 
the estimation of the general body of sub- 
scribers to the fund. First, then, wc find 
that the committee have accepted the terms 
offered by the Court of Directors, altliough 
those terms are materially different from 
what were proposed, sought, and ezpected 
by the subscribers ; and the acceptance is 
unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
reasons which have led the committee to 
submit to so many important deviations 
from the original scheme, and to anticipate 
that the desired advantages to the medical 
service, will be realized in a degree and 
with a certainty sufficient to compensate 
for the sacrifice made to obtain them. Is 
the total absence of explanation likely to 
secure the confidence of subscribers in the 
committee ? Secondly : we find that the 
terms of the Court are accepted hy the 
committee on the part of the subscribers 
at large.*' Have the subscribers at large 
given the committee autliority to act on 
their behalf to this extent? They will pro- 
bably think that so important a question 
cun be determined only by themselves; and 
the assumption of such an authority will 
have the effect rather of making enemies 
than friends to the fund. Thirdly : these 
important resolutions in words at least es- 
tablishing die fund, accepting the terms of 
the Court, calling upon subscribers for 
arrears of subscriptions, offering annuities, 
and fixing the 8ecretary*s salary, are passed 
at a meeting of which no public intimation 
was given, and the consequence is, that 
there are subscribers to the fund now in 
Calcutta who knew of tlie resolutions only 
by seeing them in the newspaper. Why 
this hole-and-corner proceeding * 

Let us suppose that the diree senior sub- 
scribers, to whom three annuities are offer- 
ed, sliall accept them, and shall in conse- 
quence resign the Company's service ; and 
let us suppose further, that a majority of 
the remaining subscribers, disgusted at 
these proceeding of the Calcutta commit- 
tee, shall decline all further connection 
with a fund so materially altered in its con- 
stitution ; what eecurity will the committee 


^ive to the said seniors that their annuities 
will be regularly paid ?^Hurkaru, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.—- RATES OF 
COMMISSION. 

The Chamber of Commerce has circu- 
lated the following revised Table of 
Rates of Commission and Mercantile 
Agency.** 

Per Cent. 

1. On Bale or purchase of ships, factories, 

houses, lands, and all property of the like 
description 2k 

2. On the sale, purchase, or sh^ment of 
Dullion, gold dust, coin (formerly k per 

cent.). Jewellery, pearls, and precious 

stones 1 

Indigo, silk, opium, cochineal, coral, and 

copper 

All other goods and articles of merchan- 
dise S 

3. On goods aud treasure consigned, and all 
other property of any description referred 
to agency for sale, which shall be afterwarda 
withdrawn, or sent to auction; and cm 
goods consigned for ccmdltional delivery to 
others, and so delivered ; on Invoice amount 

at the exchange of 2 b. per rupee half com. 

4. On granting or procuring loans of money 
for commercial purposes, when the aggre- 
gate commission does not exceed five per 

rant rr. 2k 

5. On ordering gcx>dB, or superintending the 

fulfilment of contracts, where no other com- 
mission except that of accemnt ia derived • • 21 

6. On guaranteeing hUls, bonds, or other en- 

gagen^ents, and on becoming securicy fbr 
administration of estates, tor contracts, 
agreements, &c.. and to government for the 
disbursements of public money, where the 
funds of the individuals are insufficient to 
cover the risk 21 

7- On delcredere, or guaranteeing the due 

realisation of sales •••••: ** 

8. On executorship, or administration to es- 
tates of deceased persons. 5 

!). On the management of estates for execu- 
tors or adroinistiatoTB 91 

10. On chartering ships, or engaging tonnage. . 21 

11. On advertising as agents of owners or com- 

manders of sliips for passengers ; on amount 
of passage-money, wnether the same shall 
pass through the Rents’ hands or not 21 

12. On procuring ftelght, or advertising os 

agent of owners or commanders ; commis- 
sion to be calculated on gross amount of en- 
tire freight 5 

13. On enteting insurance, or writing ordm 
for the same, whether on lives or prop^y. . k 

14. On settling Insurance losses ancf averages, 

and on procuring returns of premium 2 

15. On purchasing, selling, or negociating bills 

of exchange 1 

16. On debts (formerly, when a process of law ’ 

or arbitration is incurred in claiming them) 
or other claims, and on recovering dividends 
from insolvent estates 91 

On debta recovered by process at law or by 
arbitration 5 

17. On returned bills of exchange 1 

18. On collecting house-rent 24 

19. On ships’ diAursements 2 | 

20. On negociating loans on respondenda .... 1 

21. On granting letters of credit 1 

22. On sole or purchase of Government Secu- 

rities and Bonk shares, and on every ex- 
change or transfer, not by purchase, fkom 
one ciasB to another a 

23. On delivering up Government Securltlm 

and Bank sharer., or depositing them in tha 
Treasury & 

24. On all advances not punctually liquidate, 
a second oommisskm may be charged, aa on 
a new advance, provldM it do not recur 
within the same year. 

25. At the option of the agent, on the amount 
debited or credited witntB the year lew the 
balance brought forward, and excepting In- 
terest and all Items on which a nwmwi;— 

of five per cent, hwheenchaiged. 1 
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The Calcutta Courier, adverting to this 
revised table, observes, that from its date, 
6th December, it would seem to have some 
connexion with a late trial in the Supreme 
Court, where a charge of commission for 
merely advertising an indigo factory for 
sale (the sale being effected by the owner 
some months afterwards) was disallowed ; 
and w'e observe accordingly, that, in the 
revised table, the third item lias been so 
modified as to authorize the charge of 
half commission in such a case. Compar- 
ing the table with that which has been 
in operation since the first of Janucary 
1827, we loolt in vain for modifications 
favourable to the constituent. His inte- 
rest appears not to have been thought of ; 
for, if it had been so, we could not sup. 
pose it would have been thus sacrificed to 
a grasping avidity to gatiier in conimis. 
sions of the largest possible amount from 
every possible source. What man of any 
feeling or liberality would expect to find 
the merebants of Calcutta combining to 
screw a new rate of commission out of the 
dividends from insolvent estates ? sec 
No. IG ‘ on recovering Dividends from 
Insolvent £states 2^ per cent. !* which 
charge is^^liddition to the right reserved 
of chargii^One per cent, in account upon 
the same, and also one per cent, more if 
the amount be remitted to the constituent 
in a bill of exchange, or 2^ or five per 
cent, if in goods. . One w*oiild have ima- 
gined that, in thisiparticular branch of an 
agent’s duty, arising out of misfortunes 
which perhaps have lifted that agent to his 
present prosperity — a duty moreover very 
simple, and seldom very troublesome in its 
nature— there would be a generous dispo- 
sition to make the most of these miserable 
dividends, and to spare the parties cotf* 
cerned as much as possible from the inHio- 
tion of agency charges, instead addiufi 
two and a-lialf per cent, to what the old 
rates allowed.” 

SELF-IMMOLATION. 

A few' days ago a man went to the shrine 
of Kaly at Kalighat, and having for some 
time continued absorbed in contemplation 
before the Image, suddenly took out a 
sharp knife from under his clothes, and cut 
his throat so deeply that he instantly 
fell dead before the image of the bloody 
goddess, a self.immolated sacrifice ! — 
Reformer. 



A very interesting discovery of the tea- 
plant in Assam has been officially reported 
to government, and specimens of the 
leaves liave been reported upon by Dr. 
Wallicb, who pronounces the flavour of 
an infusion made with them to resemble 
that of bobea, and the plant itself to be 
the genuine tea-tree of China. It is know'ii 


that all the varieties of teas in that country 
are produced from one plant, the quality 
of the tea depending upon the age of the 
plant and leaves, and upon the art of the 
dealer in preparing the leaves. This va- 
luable plant lias been lately discovered by 
Lieut. Charlton in the province of Sud- 
deya, the north-eastern boundary of our 
territory in Assam, on the western face of 
the range of hills that bounds the Chinese 
province of Yunan, wliicli is the district 
most celebrated for the cultivation of the 
tea-plant. A description of these regions 
w'as given some time ago in the journals 
of Captains Neufvillc and Wilcox, pub- 
lished in the Cleanings if Science. These 
gentlemen, how'cver, being engaged al- 
most wholly in geographical inquiries, did 
not fall upon the happy discovery, when 
they proceeded from Suddeya across the 
hills dividing the sources of the Burham- 
pootur and Irawaddy. The report now 
made to government states that the plant 
is cultivated by a class of people in the 
hilly tracts almost in the neighbourhood 
of tlie snows, and the leaves arc prepared 
in a rude fashion ns a beverage, but similar 
to the practice in Burope.— Ca/. Cour, 
Uec. 17. 

It has now been proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the tea-shrub 
grows wild as an indigenous plant, not 
many hundred miles from Calcutta, wdthin 
the Company’s dominions on our north- 
eastern frontier in Upper Assam, from 
Suddya and Bcesa, through an extent of 
territories of one month’s march to the 
Chinese province of Y unnan, w'here the same 
shrub is extensively cultivated for its leaf. 
The committee appointed by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
tlier or not the tea-plant of China could 
b*' successfully introduced in Hindustan 
for cultivation as a commercial object, had 
long been prepared in some degree for 
this important discovery ; for, so far back 
as 1826, the late Mr. David Scott sent 
specimens of leaves from Munipore, be- 
longing to a plant which he described as 
being the tea-plant. At length the fruit 
of the Assam plant has been received from 
Lieut. Charlton, and all doubt as to i(« 
identity w'ith the real tea of China has been 
completely removed. 

It is now well understood that all varie- 
ties and shades of tea in commerce are de- 
rived from one single species ; and as the 
leaves and fruits of the Assam shrub re. 
semble that species in all the exterior cha- 
racters, it is highly probable that it is that 
very species. A committee is in active 
operation to ascertain whether or not the 
Chinese plant admits of being cultivated 
in this country for commercial purposes. 
Small experimental nurseries are preparing 
on the upper mountains between the heads 
of the Ganges and Jumna, and Mr. Gor- 
don is actively engaged in China (see 
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p.26) to obtain not only seeds and plants of 
the best sorts of teas in cultivation there, 
but also native Chinese cultivators to send 
round to this countr}’. The interesting fact 
lately brought to light in upper Assam, 
gives a new turn to the scheme, amounting 
almost to certainty of success ; and altliough 
the Chinese province of Yunnan is not far 
from that part of the Company's domini. 
ons, still in the first instance the cultiva- 
tors, who may soon be expected in Bengal 
from China, will be of very essential as. 
sistance ill the outset.-— Dec, 16. 

HAJISSOKE DUTT. 

A correspondent of the Penang Gaxptte 
strongly protests aguinst the justice and 
propriety of permitting a convict, Rajkis- 
sore Dutt, not unknown to fame in Den- 
gal, to enact the gentleman in his carriage, 
and the merchant in his dealings, without 
let or liindrance. It is is asserted that he 
writes to his friends in Calcutta, congra- 
tulating himself on the comfort and liberty 
he enjoys. The subject attracted the at- 
tention of Sir C. Grey when chief justice, 
find of the Penang authorities, which led 
to the production of a ccrtificute of ill 
health, declaring that he could not endure 
confinement. \Vould a certificate of ill - 
health gain unrestricted liberty for a jioor 
convict? Transportation to Penang is a 
farce, if there is no system of penal disci* 
pline to whiclithe convict, whether rich or 
poor, must be subjected.— /fwrAr, Dec, 1. 

STEAM-NAVlGATlON. 

There was a meeting of the Calcutta 
Steam- Navigation Committee on the 
10th inst., to take into consideration a 
requisition from Captain Adam Youim^ 
of the Fergusson, that the reiiiainiiflg 
amount of the original sum subscribed 
as a bonus to the first steam-vesscl per- 
forming a voyage from England in 
seventy-five days, might not be diverted 
from the purpose to which it was originally 
voted, it being his intentiop to return to 
England to try the experimeot ; or at least, 
that the funds should be retained until the 
result of such experiment were ascertained. 
The committee, after some discussion, 4]e- 
Urmined to retain the funds until the first 
day of July 1836, unless in the meantime 
a steam- vessel sbouU perform a voyage 
round the Cape from 'England to Calcutta 
in seventy.fi ve days, in which case it was re- 
solved to make over the whole of the funds 
to the owners of such vessel ; which reso- 
lution was communicated to Capt. Young. 

The state of the old fund is as follows ; 

The committee remitted to the house of 
Messrs. Uickards, Mackintosh, and fSo., 
I^ndon, jfil3,257 ; Messrs. R. M. and Co. 
advanced Mr. Waghorn j£417. Since the 
failure of that firm, these advances have 
licun admitted as a debit against tlieir ac- 


count On the 30th June 1839, Messrs. 
Rickards and Co. exhibited a balance of 
j^2,960 in favour of the committee. They 
have made two remittances of £921 , — 
CcU, Cour, Dec. 17. 

NAVIGATION OF THE INDUS. 

The following proclamation, dated 23d 
Dec., has been issued by Government : 

** The negociations with the native pow. 
ers concerned relative to the Indus having 
been brought to satisfactory issue, it is 
hereby notified that the na\igation of Chat 
river has been re-opened. Under the or- 
rangemeiits which have been concluded, 
the interference of the British Government 
with the navigation will be confined to 
that portion of the Indus which is below 
its junction with the Sutledge, and to the 
Sutledge from such junction to the Hills. 

** Merchant boats following the above 
line of navigation, whatever he their size or 
the nature of their cargo, will be liable to 
a toll of 570 rupees between the Indian 
ocean and the Himalaya mountains. On 
boats proceeding up the stream, 240 rupees 
of the above-mentioned sum will be levi- 
able at the mouth of the Indus where the 
British agent is stationed, and the remain- 
der at the grand junction of the rivers at 
Mithenket; and on boats proceeding down 
the stream 330 rupees will be leviable at 
Hurrcckee, where the Sutledge unites with 
the Dcya, and the remainder at the 
mouth of the Indus where the British 
agent is stationed. 

** Boats will not be liable to any chargea 
besides the above on the line of navigation 
above mentioned ; but goods passing by 
land, or on the Indus above the junction, 
or. on the rivers of the Punjab, except the 
Sutledge, will be subject to the usual local 
duties payable to the native states through 
whose territories they may happen .tb ba 
passing.** 

DANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. llehling, an old Danish resident in 
India, has been appointed governor of 
Serampore, and Mr. Boeck is appointed 
second in council, and judge of that place. 
Mr. Hanson is appoint^ the first, member 
of council and chief judge of l^pquebir. 
The governor of Tranquebar it geoerally 
liked, but the trade of the aeUleiDcnt n 
said to be in a very depressed oimdition. 
Houses and landed property are rapidly 
falling^n value, and the population is also 
decreasing. Tranquebar, as well as Seram- 
pore, has dwindled into insignificance, and 
is an annual loss to Denmark. If the 
English government will not give a good 
price for these settlements, it may be worth 
the while of the Danish government to 
consider whetlier it would not be advanta- 
geous to put them up to public auction, 
and sell them to the United States, or 
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Russia, or to the highest bidder. If the 
president of the States would not offer 
high enough, or would not make any offer 
at all, the autocrat of the Kussias would 
be glad, no doubt, to seize the opportunity 
of gaining a footing in India, and of be- 
coming a near neighboin* of such good 
friends and allies as we are. The English 
government would welcome such an in- 
terloper to help them to keep the country 
in order,— Hiirkaru, 

* TRIBUTE TO SIR C. T. METCALFE. 

The following is copy of the address of 
the native community of Calcutta, pre- 
sented to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, at his house 
at Alipore, on the 15th December. The 
address was signed by upwards of five 
hundred native gentlemen, comprising the 
far greater portion of the natives of rank, 
property, and influence, residing in Cal- 
cutta or the vicinity ; and was read by 
Malia Rajah Rajnarain Roy. The rajah 
was accompanied by Baboo Callyporsaud 
Mittcr, Hajee Mirza Mehedy Ispehaiiny, 
and several other native gentlemen. Among 
the signatures were those of four of the 
Mysore princes, of Nuwaub Jafiur Jung 
Buhadoor, the Nuwaub of Chitporc, Maha 
Rajah Rajnarain Roy Buhadoor, Rajah 
Kaleekissen Buhadoor, Rajah Oppoorbo> 
kissen Buhadoor, Baboos Juggutset Go- 
vindchund, Ashotas Day, Promothonauth 
Day, Rooploll Mullick, Cossiiiauth Mul- 
lick, Looknauth Mullick, Bustomdoss 
Mullick, Oodychund Dutt, Hajee Mirza 
Mehedy Ispehanny, Ac. &c. 

** To the Hon. Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. 

Governor of Agra, &c. 

“ Honourable Sir — We, the under- 
signed members of the native community 
of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, pre- ^ 
sume upon your well-known affability 
towards all who approach you, to add our 
humble tribute of respect to those nume- 
rous tokens of attachment which have been 
poured out on the occasion of your ex- 
pected departure. Our opportunities of 
estimating the private qualities that have 
earned yop the love of your countrymen, 
have necessarily been few. But it would 
be a reprofu;lt to our hearts and under- 
standings, >i#SMa did not come forward to 
proclaim our sense of the inflexible regard 
for equal justice, and utter contempt for 
abuse, corruption, and chicanery, which 
have uniformly marked your official career. 
On this we dwell as the leading feature of 
your public life ; for our great Teacher 
tells us, that in a ruler, love of justice is 
the first of virtues. But it is not this 
alone that calls for our parting testimony. 
Your ear has always been accessible to our 
petitions and representations— your 'band 
has ever been opao to the distresses of our 
countrymen— our institutions, both of 
charity and of education, have ever found 


ill your bounty a ready resource. Without 
flattering our vanity, or indulging our 
caprice, you have ever studied, both in 
your public and your private conduct, to 
avoid offence to our habits and prejudices. 
Though all these considerations make us 
look upon your departure as the loss, to 
this part of India, of the firmest friend to 
the native interests, yet is it a consolation 
to know that you will not be entirely lost 
to Hindoostan ; and that your ezeriiona 
for the public good are only transferred to 
another quarter, where they are at least as 
well known and as highly valued. 

** That success may attend your acts, 
and happiness cheer your heart, whitherso- 
ever fortune may bear you, is the sincere 
wish flfnd earnest prayer of. &c.*' 

Sir Charles, in his reply, observes:— 

** I greatly lament that a difference in 
religion and customs should operate, as it 
does, in a great degree, to prevent the be- 
nefits of social intercourse between the 
native and European communities in 
India ; and consequently to preclude that 
personal intimacy, and that knowledge of 
private character, which are the chief 
cements of mutual attachment. You can 
neither share in our convivial enjoyments, 
nor take an interest in our amusements; 
and it is much to be regretted that nothing 
has yet been devised, which, being suited to 
the habits and tastes of both parties, might 
lead naturally to tliat frequency of inter- 
course, which is so much to be desired, as 
tending to unite all in the bonds of afl*ec- 
tion. J trust that time will effect this 
desiiable result, and remove the obstacles 
which retard it. Notwithstanding this 
deficiency of personal intimacy, you have, 
with marked liberality, presented me with 
testimony of your esteem on public 
unds, such as cannot fail to make it 
highly gratifying. 1 hope that you may 
never see reason to alter the favourable 
opinions which you express. The first 
wish of my heart is that I may be instru- 
mental, in the office to which 1 have, been 
appointed, towards the welfare of the native 
community of India. Sucb is my owu 
anxious desire — sucb is my positive duty — 
such is the object of the incessant imunc* 
tioOB of the supreme Government of India, 
and of the Authorities in England who 
have charged me with my present important 
trust;— and that thn^appiness of India 
may be the fruit or 'British rule, is the 
ardent prayer of every British heart.** 

Tlie following is copy of the East In- 
dians* address : — 

To Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart. 

^ Hon. Sir— It is with feelings of the 
highest gratification that we approach you 
with our congratulations on your elevation 
to the government of the new presidency 
of Agra. In your elevation to one of the 
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tint oflfices in tlie British Indian Oovern- 
ment, we see it eiemplified that ** Uie path 
of rectitude is the path of honour and in 
the bestowal of this hbnourable distinction 
upon yourself, we recognise the apprecia- 
tion of the ability and integrity which 
have characterized your public career. 

On this occasion, we deem it incum- 
bent upon us to express to you our humble 
but sincere acknowledgments for the ser- 
vices which you have rendered to the East 
Indian community, although circumstances 
have unfortunately concurred to make us 
a separate class ; and we only state this to 
allude to the fact, that, as a person in o65ce 
and authority, you have had to deal with 
us as a separate class, and that your pro- 
ceedings towards us have been marked by 
the highest degree of liberality and kind- 
ness. The public record of your favourable 
sentiments, which have l^en the more 
prized by us because they were so rare, 
lays us under the deepest obligations to 
you. The advocacy on your part of a 
liberal policy, in reference to our interests, 
is viewed by us as an act for which we can 
make no adequate return. To every un- 
dertaking that has had in view the well- 
being of the East Indian class, you have 
not failed to afford your warmest encou- 
ragement and support; our schools and 
societies have been cherished by your mu- 
nificence; and we have looked to you as a 
never-failing resource in every emergency. 
These, Sir, are the claims which you have 
upon our regard and affection. These are 
the circumstances which lead us to consi- 
dcr you our friend and benefactor. 

** Wc desire to express our most ardent 
wishes for the success of your new govern- 
ment, and our fondest hopes for your un- 
inteirupted health and happiness.’* 'v 

In his reply, Sir Charles bore the foil 
lowing high testimony to the character of 
the East Indians : — 

That you should be considered, or 
consider yourselves, as a separate class, is 
greatly to be lamented. Nut less is it so, 
that there should be any distinctions or 
separations df any kind in this empire. It 
must be tiie anxious wish of every man 
connected with India, that all classes, 
native East Indian and European, shdbld 
l«e united in one bond of brotherly love. 
If any feelings, too natural to be wondered 
at, caused by the dominion of foreigners, 
or difference of religiolks customs, manners, 
and education, render this union at present 
difficult or unattainable, with respect to 
our native brethren, we can only hope 
that such difficulties may in time be sur- 
mounted by good government and the 
enjoyment of equal rights. But there is 
no reawn why East Indians and Euro- 
if equal justice be dealt to both, 
ibcmld not be joined in the most cordial 
jnion, or why any distinction between 
bem should ever exist. But if your cora- 
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munity. Gentlemen, were to be regarded 
as separate, it is one of which you have 
much reason to be proud. Judging from 
wbat has come under my own observation, 

I am not aware of any community io 
which there is more respectability of cha- 
racter, or less apparently of crime or un- 
worthy conduct. In official ability and 
efficiency you yield to none ; and in all 
pursuits and professions, in arts and io 
arms, you have representatives of whom 
every community might justly boast, 
have an extensive share in the public bW- 
ness connected with the administration of 
the government of this country ; and the 
acknowledgment of the value of your c(v 
operation has long been established, is 
daily increasing, and cannot fail even- 
tually to produce for you important and 
beneficial results.** 

On the ‘lih December, a grand fancy- 
ball was given, in honour of Sir Charley 
at the Town hall, which was a splendid 
affair. The staircase and ball-room were 
profusely decorated with garlands, and 
festoons, and other devices, in very excel- 
lent taste. The dais, at the upper end of 
the room, exhibited the arms of Sir Charles, 
set off with crimson and white muslin 
drapery. At the opposite end, a starred 
crimson curtain for a time concealed the 
place used as a stage for the reunions, and 
many persons regretted the loss of so much 
space for the company as tlie crow'd in- 
creased ; but, shortly after the Governorof 
Agra entered the room, the curtain was 
drawn and opened to view a very pretty 
scene, representing the 7*q;, as seen acroq;^ 
the river, with a mural crown and the^ 
charter, and the usual paraphernalia of 
authority, thiown together in the fore- 
ground* After a while, the curtain fell, 
and the dancing was resumed ; but before 
supper, anothei signal called attention to 
the rising curtain, which again displayed 
tHk same view of Agra, with the addition 
of a fleet of boats arriving ; and presently 
appeared a steam-boat, with its funnel 
smoking away (real smoke), and a salute 
from the ramparts, contrived with gun- 
powder made for the purpose, without aul- 
phur, announced the landing o| the new 
governor. At the same ti4Mi» Vffay rodteli 
were ascending their twenty feet into the 
air, and little flowerpot fire-worka were 
adding to the illumination on either aide, 
and in the garden of the Taj a diminutive 
fountain was playing, which we fear but 
few people were aware of. It was alto- 
ther a very pretty exhiliition, and there wat 
a considerable press among the ladiea to 
get a near view of it. The dmses of tbeae, 
we must not omit to aay, dlld ample 
honour to the occaaioD. .The auggeition 
of the stewards, that tM^oolours of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe should be worn, waa 
adopted by olh 
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THK OOVeaNOR OBNSAAL. 

We are sorry to learn that Lord William 
Bentinck, on consideration of health, will 
probably be obliged to quit India rather 
earlier than was expected. 

liord William Bentinck's horses, car- 
riages, wines, and property of every des- 
cription, are advertised for sale by Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. on the 14tli of February 
TieiX^—Sumachar Durjrufif Jan, 17. 

SUSIMART TENGEANCE. 

Tlie Begum Gomanee, a woman of qua- 
lity at Delhi, was lately the successful 
defendant in an action brought against 
her by one of the town’s people. The 
plaintiff was greatly dissatisfied with the 
judge’s decision, and, accordingly, at the 
' hour of night, presented himself, attended 
by a band of his retainers, at the house of 
the lady, whom he murdered with the 
greatest despatch, together witli her son- 
in-law. — Ibid,^ Jan. 10. 

DUEL. 

A duel has taken place between Messrs. 
Prinsep and Osborne, terminated by the 
accidental discharge of Mr. I*rinscp*8 pis- 
tol, which wounded him seriously in the 
leg. The cause of the difference is not 
stated. 

SCHISM AMONG THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

As a novelty, in our local occurrences, 
tre may notice the schism which has 
arisen in the Roman Catholic community, 
in consequence of the arrival in Calcutta 
of Dr. St, Leger, as Vicar Apostolic, 
with several other Roman Catholic Cler- 
gymen* who, as Irishmen or Englishmen, 
are capable of discharging their ministry, 
as far as their church will allow, in the 
English language. Dr. St. Leget claims, 
in virtue of the pope's brief, to exercise 
authority oyer all the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this presidency ; the old incum- 
bents, the Portuguese priests, refuse to 
submit to him ; and now he calls them 
schismatics, and they call him the same. 
The quarrel is a matter in which we can 
take but little interest. The introduction 
of English Roman Catholic clergymen 
into India is of more importance.— Pnend 
of India, 

NATIVE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

We have noticed of late with much re- 
gret the gradual decay of the native news- 
paper press. It is not long since papers 
in the native languages were rapidly mul- 
tiplied, and were conducted with consi- 
derable spirit. At one time we were able 
to reckon up nearly a dozen papers, and 
there was every reason to hope that Uie 
native community would continue to sup- 
port them with feelings of liberality ; but 
we are sorry to see that the number of 


papers published exclusively in the Ben- 
galee language is now reduced to four, 
and that they are too often barren of all 
original disquisition, or intelligence. 
Some of them in fact are but a literal 
transcript of others ; and we have some- 
times noticed, week after week, an entire 
paper filled with extracts from its con- 
temporaries. Even the editor of the 
Chundrika, the organ of orthodox Hin- 
dooism, has almost ceased to write ; and 
unless he rouses himself to renewed ex- 
ertion, his paper will soon possess as 
little vitality as the once celebrated 
Dhiirma Siiblia, of the continued exist- 
ence of which some seem to entertain 
doubts. Indeed, the same lethargy and 
stagnation seem to pervade all the ortho- 
dox papers. — Ibid, 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

The bank of Bengal has published 
another half-yearly abstract of their ba- 
lance-sheet, which shews the state of the 
concern at the close of the last year. 

The business of the last half-year has 
not been quite so productive as that of 
the preceding six months ; the profit 
brought to account being Ils. 2,33.42I< 
against Rs. 3.04,804 on the 30th June lust 
(which included Rs. 50,000 part of the 
accumulated amount of old notes un- 
claimed.) The amount of bank-notes 
outstanding is reduced about 25 lacs. 
The present balance-sheet shews no de- 
ficit whatever. That portion of the “pri- 
vate bills discounted” account, W'hich 
consisted of claims on the insolvent firms, 
has been reduced from Rs. 21,00,816 to 
Rs. 8,23, 782, W'hich is covered by the joint 
responsibilities of four of the insolvent 
estates, besides collateral securities. The 
advances on indigo account, Rs. 5*72,049 
have been extinguished by the return 
of all the money advanced by the bank. 
The arrangement with the assignees of 
Alexander and Co. for tbe^ redemption 
of the factories of that estate,* W'hich w'ere 
pledged to the bank, having been sanc- 
tioned by the Insolvent Court, the entire 
amount of the head of account w'hich 
now embraces them is absolutely good, 
whatever the factories may fetch in the 
market. The doubtful debt account has 
been reduced from Rs. 7,96,382 to Rs. 
3,49,613. 

UNION BANK. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank, it appearing that there was 
a profit of 7^ per cent, per annum, on 
the capital stock of the bank for the last 
half-year, a dividend of 10 per cent, per 
annum was declared, reserving the 1} 
per cent, towards securing a similar or 
better result at the next half yearly 
meeting. 
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THE PUNJAB, CABUL. AND 81NDB. 

The latest intelligence from 
this quarter describes fever and cholera 
as very prevalent and very virulent. Tiie 
approach of Dost Mahomed with 25,000 
Doranee horsemen on Pestiawur was an- 
nounced to the maharaj, and he was also 
informed that the force under Now Nibul 
Singh was in a state of great disorganiza- 
tion, and utterly unfit to oppose the 
Afghan. The defection of the Barekzee 
clan, and some influential chiefs, some 
of whom had gone over to the opposite 
partly was likewise stated ; and the ma- 
haraja was entreated to repair himself to 
the camp and put things in train for 
giving battle to Dost Mahomed. To 
this request the raja promptly acceded^ 
and immediately ordered preparations to 
be made for his march to the seat of war. 
His highness then consulted with his 
courtiers, and with them concerted a 
plan of operations for the approaching 
campaign. — Sum, Uurpun. 

Cabul . — Sooja Ool Moolk has emerged 
from the solitude into which he had re- 
tired on his defeat by Dost Moohumiid, 
and has commenced his march to Loo- 
dean nail, where he hoped to share the 
)»rotectioii and charity of the Company. 
Finding, however, that niuiibcrs flocked 
around him during his march, he has 
again flung abroad his banner, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the fort of Has, which 
opened its gates to receive him. The 
last accounts left him at this place.— 
Ukhbar, Jan. 3. 

Candahar, — Dost Moohumud, ever 
since his victory over Sooja Ool Moolk, 
has been making the most legitimate use 
of his power, and has been exvicerating all 
the forts and towns in the country, by 
which process he has contrived to net 
three or four lacs of rupees. These 
proceedings extorted a letter from the 
Candahar chiefs, deprecating the further 
resentment of Dost Moohumud, who, 
finding he could obtain no further re- 
sources from the country, allowed the 
latter to mollify him. This intercourse 
subsequently assumed an amicable form, 
and a kind of treaty has been effected be- 
tween them, which invests Dost Moo- 
humud with the feudal superiority of the 
country. The chiefs, elated with having 
thus so easily appeased their conqueror, 
have opened a communication with Sooja 
Ool Moolk, in which they upbraid him as 
the cause of their misfortunes, and scolf- 
iiigly demand a recom pence, in the shape 
of a sum of money, for the losses they 
have sustained. — Ibid. 

Sinde . — The consentient opinions of 
the Sinde cliiefs have called the son of 
the late Nuwab Moorad Alice to rule 
oyer them. His cousins, conceiving that 
his election proceeded from his relation- 
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ship with their unde Moorad, considered 
themselves possessed of an equally legi- 
timate right to the chiefship of Sin&, 
and accoidingly prepared themselves for 
an appeal to the god of battles in support 
of their right. These preparations inti- 
midated the son of Moorad, who pro- 
posed a partition of the country, which 
accordingly took place, he himself how- 
ever retaining the lion's share, which, 
considering that he was chosen by the 
majority, was at least his due. The chiefs 
of Khiirhurpoor, one of the sub-dl^isions 
of Sinde, have addressed a communica- 
tion to the resident at Cutch, professing 
and soliciting friendship and alliance with 
the British government. Levies of troops 
for the service of the Sikh raja are 
being made in this country, the super- 
abundant population of which, exceed- 
ing the means of subsistence, become 
conveniently consumed in the warlike 
amusements of Sooja Ool Moolk and his 
opponents. — Ibid. 

THF SEKHAWUTEES. 

The destruction of the forts continues, 
but the latest intelligence states that 
Major Alves had gone to have an inter- 
view with the Bickaneer rajah, and that 
the force was expected to break up and 
disperse to cantonments by the end of 
the present month at the latest. The 
last Meerut Observer states, that orders 
for the disruption of the force employed in 
Sekhavvutec, have been actually issued ; 
and a recent letter from Nusserabad says, 
that all the oflicers who were proceeding 
to join the army had been stopped. 

Cornet liushington of the 7th Light 
Cavalry, under arrest for trial by a court 
martial, for drunkenness, is thus referred 
to in division orders by Brigadier Ken- 
nedy commanding : — In consequence of 
the outrageous conduct of Cornet Lush- 
itigton, 7th Light Cavaliy, at tlie mess 
tent of the 36th regiment N. I. last 
evening, that officer's arrest is restricted 
to the limits of the camp of his own regi- 
ment : he is prohibited dining at any mess 
or private party, or mingling in any society 
whatever." 

A private letter states that the whole 
district of Sambhur, including the Salt- 
lake, is to be transferred to the British 
government, to pay the expenses of the 
expedition. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

The following is an abstract of a plan 
for an efficient Military Retiring Fund, 
devised, and ready for submission to the 
consideration of the officers of the Indian 
army, by Mr. J. Cumin : — 

** With the view of giving immediate 
celerity to promotion, it is proposed to 
allow officers who, on the first institution 
(N) 
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of the fundf have served their time, to 
retire without any let, fee, or hindrance 
whatever,— 

If a Capt. on a pension of 400 guineas per annum; 

If a Major 600 ditto; 

IfaLieat. Col GOO ditto: 

including the pension of their rank, and 
all other officers as shall have completed 
their time, the pension of 400 guineas, 
increased by a pension of one guinea per 
annum, for every 100 rupees which they 
may have paid in the shape of donation, 
till these together shall have amounted to 
500 guineas. 

** As this measure would involve a 
greater outlay for retiring pensions than 
the Hon. Court could be expected to 
allow, it is proposed to solicit it to assign 
to the army of each presidency an annuity 
which shall include the off-reckoning 
money ; beyond which, if the amount of 
pension of each presidency should extend, 
the officers having the benefit of this ex- 
cess of retirement, will have to contribute 
to pay tlie full amount of the excess. It 
is calculated that this measure will accele- 
rate the promotion of third captains of 
corps by about twelve years, and of their 
juniors by a greater interval. To make 
good the pensions of those who will have 
conferred this celerity of promotion, and 
any excess of outlay which the Hon. Court 
by this measure may incur, beyond the 
sum which it may be pleasing to it to 
allow, it is proposed to demand the thir- 
tieth part of the whole income of all the 
officers on the establishment, till the 
equivalents of the pensions, and of the 
excess, shall have been accumulated. 

All officers wlio may continue, or 
come, on the establishment, will be re- 
quired to pay monthly, in order to provide 
for their own pensions, and thus to render 
them independent of their successors. 
Within the first 5 vears, Rs 5. 


second do. 10. 

thiid do Ifl. 

— ■ . fourth do 20. 

fifth do 25; 


and for the rest of the time during which 
they may continue on the cstablisliment, 
they will be required to siihscribe thirty 
rupees per month, and to relinquish for 
one year,. as their donation to the fund, 
the difference of pay and allowances to 
which they will have hecoinc Aititled on 
promotion, till they shall have become 
lieutenant-colonels. 

“ Officers w'ho are now on the esta- 
blishment, in addition to the subscription 
towards the pensions of the retired offi- 
cers, and towards the purchase of their 
own pensions, will have to make good 
large sums of money as the equivalents of 
the sums which they would have paid, 
had the fund been in operation when they 
came on the establishment ; but as the 
payment of these sums immediately would 
be inconvenient, if not impossible, it is 
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proposed to withhold from all such offi« 
cers, who may be promoted, through the 
agency of the fund, the difference of pay 
to which they will have become entitled 
hi consequence of such promotion, till the 
amount of their donations shall have been 
made good, or till the time sliall have ar- 
rived when, without the agency of the 
fund, they might have fairly expected to 
have been promoted. 

** For these donations and subscriptions, 
in addition to the pension 1 have assumed 
that the Hon. Company would allow to 
all officers for twenty* five years* service, 
without any reference to the condition 
that the officer shall retire or stay, it is 
proposed to allow— 

After 25 years* service, a pension of Rs. 5,250. 

— 20 5,750. 

— 27 fi.37.''>. 

— 2H 7 «»75. 

— 20 7,H5«. 

— no it,74H>. 

— ni 9 , 700 . 

— 32 10,000. 

— 33 12 , 000 . 

— ;i4 13,5<K>. 

— 35 15,(KIU; 

and to render these payable in Kngland 
at the rate of 2s. the rupee of 180 grains 
troy, and of 1-1 2th part of alloy. 

Government have appointed as a com- 
mittee to consider Mr. Cumin’s plan, the 
following gentlemen : Lieut.-Cols. Swi- 
ney, Galloway, and Kennedy ; Capts. G. 
Young, Henderson, Forbes, and Thom- 
son ; Lieut. Murgregor and Capt. Johnson 
of Bombay. The Courier of Jan. 24, 
states that the Committee have una- 
nimously approved of the plan. 

BENGAT. MILITARY BANK. 

At the general annunl meeting of de- 
positors in the Military Bank, Jan. 16th, 
the accounts, of which the following is an 
abstract, were laid upon the table. The 
assets of the hank now consist of mort- 
gages amounting with arrears of interest 
thereon, to Rs> 582,275 ; a claim upon 
Alexander and Co. for about Its. 1 1 ,000, 
and casli and Company's papers to the 
amount of Rs. 23,483 ; while, per contra, 
the amount of the depositors* claims is 
about Rs. 6,26,000, vrithout interest. 
According to Mr. Sheriff's estimate, the 
present value of the property under mort- 
gages, is only Rs. 2,30,792, to which, 
adding the purchase-money to be paid by 
Aga Korboli Mahomed, Rs68,970,the total 
is Rs. 3,08,762, which, with the funds in 
hand, would be sufficient to pay the de- 
positors in full without interest; namely, 
twelve annas in the rupee to such of them 
(representing about two lacs) as have 
only received four annas, and eight annas 
to the rest. 

From what fell from the directors, it 
appeared that the present state of the 
funds of the institution had arisen, first, 
from adi'ances made, previous to the last 
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five years, on landed property, which, in 
every instance, where the Bank was a 
mortgagee, had fallen considerably in 
value, much below the amount advanced ; 
and secondly, from the alleged inability of 
the mortgagers to pay the interest of the 
sums advanced. Several instances were 
brought forward, but the conversation 
chiefly turned upon those of two fiiiiction- 
ariesof Government, one fliliiig a lucra- 
tive office in the Supreme Court, and the 
other receiving Rs. 1,200 per month, in a 
subordinate departin(Mit- I'hu amount of 
principal of the bond of the former was 
Sa. Rs. 95,000, on which onc)'eai’s inte- 
rest only was due ; and tiie arrionne of 
principal of the latter Sa. Rs. 46,522, on 
which, with the exception of an amount 
of Us. 458, no interest wliatever had been 
received since the date of tlie bond, 10th 
December 1824 As to the former, it 
was s^uted, that n compromise bud been 
offered ; viz. Rs. HO.OCH) ; that is, the di- 
rectors had received Its. 20 000 in cash, 
and an aeceiJtance, considered us good us 
cash, for Us. 00,000, on condition that 
the dei»'jsiiors agreed to the arrange- 
ment ; but with regard to tlie bond for 
46,522 no offers of an urrangemoiit had 
been made. Tlie property mortgaged to 
the Bank for Rs. 95,000, has been re- 
cently valued at Us. 70,000; but, in the 
opinion of one of the directors, it would 
not bring near that sum if now exposed 
for sale, and on the property mortgaged 
for Rs. 40,522, according to the same au- 
thority, the Bank would be subject to a 
still greater loss. 'J'he question us to the 
compromise of Rs. tO, 00(1 with one yeur*s 
interest, being about Rs. 1,01,882, for 
cash in hand, Rs. 20,000, and an accept- 
ance as good u.s cash lor Rs 60, OCX), total 
Rs. 80,000, came first before the meeting. 

Much conversation ensued, but iiotbiiig 
WHS decided on with respect to this offer. 

Captain R.iwiiiis drew attention to the 
foriiiutioii of the institution. He had 
clearly understood that it was established 
with the sanction of government, or 
rather, that it was a government establish- 
ment, and so he thought would any one 
so consider it who was aware that it was 
promulgated in government general or- 
ders, and recommended to captains com- 
rounding companies by the then major 
general commanding the forces; and if any 
thing was wanting to strengthen this opi- 
nion, it was the fact that government 
appointed three of the directors. If the 
other depositors would consent, he would 
have no objection to join in a suit against 
government for the amount of the defici- 
ency. 

The secretary said that the opinion of 
two leading banisters had been taken on 
the^ subject, and both were decidedly 
against the instituting of any proceedings 
against government. The secretary also 


mentioned that a petition had been pre- 
sented to government from the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the 38th 
regiment, who were depositors to the 
amount of Rs. 10,000, and they were in 
daily expectation of a reply. 


MISCKI.LANEOUS. 

TUE BlSHOe. 

The bishop of Calcutta has left the 
presidency for Taiijore, accompanied by 
the archdeacon ; and will return in Feb. 
next, to be in time to proceed to Calcutta 
by the 12th of March. — Herald, JJec. bl. 

Mad elephant. 

One of the nabob's servants met a most 
shocking mid horrilile death yesterday. 
An eleplnint, belonging to the Cliepauk 
palace, became suddenly attacked with a 
paroxy.sni of furious madness, bioke loose, 
seized the first person that cuinc in his 
way by his trunk, twirled him round over 
his head with tremendous violence, dashed 
him to the ground, and kept striking the 
lifeless body to the earth, till, having ex- 
hausted his fury, he abandoned the corpse. 
He the II chased such others as dared to 
approach him, w'ho were fortunate eiioiigb 
to keep out of his reach. The uiiimul 
afterwards fairly knocked down two other 
elephants sent to overcome him. The 
gates of the )iuluce compound were imme- 
diately shut, ami the keepers endeavoured 
to coax him. He walked gently off from 
tlicm, till they were emboldened to walk 
up to liiin, when lie suddenly turned round 
and pelted alter them at the top of his 
speed. He did this several times, and a 
trooper went off exjiress to the nabob to 
know what was to be done. Upon his 
arrival, the guards turned out, and were 
ordered to fire upon the elephant. The 
animal was eventually taken, but not till 
he had received twenty balls. He is now 
in safe custody.— Afac/. Gaz> Dec* 17. 

A HORRIBLE ATBOCTrV. 

A letter from Ciiddalore acquaints us 
that the station is rapidly increasing in 
population ; several new houses have been 
erected, and they talk of building a chapel 
of ease to the old town church ; but it 
unfortunately represents the adjoining 
district as needing the vigilance of more 
efficacious laws, and a better regulated or 
wider extended police* No fewer than five 
executions for murder are stated to have 
occurred within the last two months, and 
a female, now under sentence of death, 
is expected to be executed next week, fur 
a murder of a more atrocious nature than 
any that has ever come, to our knowledge, 
and which carries us back to tlie times 
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and banquets of Thyestes and Harpagus. 
The husband of the woman in question 
had given his wife some mutton to cuny 
for his supper, and the woman's paramour 
chancing to come in during the time of 
the preparation, asked for and obtained 
the curry, which, being very hungry, he 
completely devoured: the woman, fear- 
ing her husband's anger, and having no 
means of replacing the mutton, actually 
killed her own child, curried it, and served 
it up to her husband, who finding the 
bones smaller and more tender than those 
of mutton, taxed her with presenting him 
with kid ; but suddenly, as if suspecting 
the horrible catastrophe, he enquired for 
his child, when, dreadful to relate, the 
mother confessed the murder, and the in- 
fernal fact of having made the flesh of her 
infant into curry for its father. Our read- 
ers may feel inclined to doubt the reality 
of so diabolical a transaction ; but we are 
sorry to say that we have no reason to do 
so. — JHad. Times, 21>. 

EX-HAJAIl OF COORG. 

The ex-rajah of Coorg and his family 
are to be remov’ed, under orders from the 
supreme government, from the fort at 
Vellore to Benares. Arrangements will 
be made for the conveyance of as many 
of the fallen rajah's followers us may de- 
sire to accompany him to the place of his 
destination ; and to those who may not, 
means will be afforded for their return to 
Coorg. — Mud. Cour. Feh^ 2. 


isomSaa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOMBAY HARBOUR. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, naval 
commander-in-cliief, having brought to 
the notice of government certain facts in- 
dicative of the deterioration of the Bom- 
bay Harbour, and suggested measures to 
arrest the progress of the evil detailed in 
the accompanying extract of letters, dated 
20th December. 1833. and I7th January, 
1834>, thB governor in council appointed 
a committee, * for the purpose of report- 
ing to government on the facts adverted 
to by his excellency, and on the measures 
suggested to arrest the progress of the 
evil. 

Extract of a letter from Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Gore, dated the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1833:— 

Para 2nd. My first visit to Bombay 
was in H. M. S. Crown, in November 
1789, and I wished to anchor the MeU 
viUe in the same place she lay when we 
arrived here, 13th Decemlier 1832. The 

* Consisting of Commuiders R. Cngan and E. W. 
Harris, uf tne Indian Navy ; Capt. F. M*GiUe- 
vray ; W. Roberts, Esq. ; Capt. T. H. Johnstone; 
and Capt. Thomoa McCarthy. 


pilot made no objection ; but where the 
Crown, a 64 of the largest class, and 
drawing more water than the MclviUe 
does, lay easily afloat, the Afe/etf/e ground- 
ed at the last quarter of the ebb, and lay 
in the mud until the corresponding state 
of the flood tide, when she was moved 
below the * Middle-ground Shoal,' and 
that only one foot more water than she 
draws. 

** My second visit to Bombay was in 
April 1791, as Lieutenant of the Perse- 
verance, then one of the largest and finest 
frigates in the navy. She was docked, 
and new coppered. In attempting to get 
her out of dock, she grounded, and was, 
by great exertion and difficulty, hove back 
into the dock, and thereby saved to his 
Majesty's service. The next day, by ar- 
tificial means, she was floated out. 

** This narrow escape caused great sen- 
sation at the moment, and many consul- 
tations were held upon the blasting of the 
rock which stands before the dock, and 
which causes the impediment, and occa- 
sions the rapid accumulation of mud in 
the old Bunder and the docks, notwith- 
standing all the labour and expense be- 
stowed on its removal daily. But the 
systems of coffer-dams and diving-bells 
were not known in those days so well us 
now, or it would have been effected under 
the zeal and ability which then existed on 
the subject. 

** My next visit was in December of tbc 
same year, as a Lieutenant of the Crown, 
which ship moored in her former position 
enlirebf afloat. 

**When the MelviiUe returned to this 
harbour, in April 1833, the Pilot anchored 
her outside the Oyster Rock, thinking 
the season was too far advanced for her 
to lay in her previous place, where she 
had on/// one foot more water than she 
drew'at low-water spring-tides We took 
up the same anchorage on the 28th of 
November this year, that we did on the 
14th of December last year ; but finding 
that the ship had not one foot of water 
under her at low-water spring-tides, she 
was yesterday moored further out, and 
has now two feet only to spare. 

Blit the circumstance that has more 
immediately influenced me in thus ad- 
dressing your lordship, is the case of H- M. 
ship Imogenes which ship, a few days 
back, in being attempted to be docked, 
stuck fast in the mud on the second day 
of the spring tides, and was, by very great 
exertion, got afloat again, otherwise she 
would, in all probability, have been lost 
to the king's navy. It was necessary to 
keep her in dock until the last day of the 
declining spring-tide, when there was not 
Bufficieut water to float her over the mud 
bank outside the dock, and she is now de- 
tained in the dock until the next spring- 
tide. Thus one of the smallest clus of 
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frigates is lost to tlie service for the mo- 
ment by want of water ; where the Cal- 
cuttay a two-decked ship of the largest 
class, was launched and floated out about 
four years ago. 1 am not aware what 
artiflciHl means may have been used to 
float the Calcutta, 

**]V]ost of the merchant ships which 
frequent Bombay, draw as much, and 
some more water, than the Imogene; 
and if tliey require any temporary repair 
that can be effected in twenty-four or 
forty- eight hours, they are obliged to incur 
the enormous charge for the use of the 
dock for fourteen days ; and such is the 
rapid accumulation of mud and diminu- 
tion in the depth of water all over the 
harbour, that in very few years the dock 
will be useless for ships, and the whole 
establishment must, of necessity, be re- 
moved to Butcher’s Island, at an ex- 
pense, loss of time, and general inconve- 
nience, that quite staggers one to con- 
template- 

Having thus detailed a few facts rela- 
tive to the growing evil, which have 
occurred within my own knowledge, 1 
hope to avoid giving offence in stating, 
what appears to me a means of remedying 
the effects of that evil. 

** 1 believe it is notorious to all who 
have seen the spot, that the present old 
Bunder is as great a nuisance as ever 
existed, and by its occasioning an indraft, 
and eddy tide, becomes a ready deposit 
for all the mud from the harbour and 
Muzagon Flat ; the ebb tide being lost 
in it, while at the same time its current 
is impeded by the New Apollo Bunder. 
Through these combined causes, the ac- 
cumulation of mild is more rapid than can 
be removed ; and while it obstructs the 
entrance to the dock, it prevents the 
bouts laden with the cargoes of the ships 
in the liarhour, coming to the wharf to 
deliver after half-ebh, or those already 
loaded at the wharf to go off until half- 
flood ; hence a serious delay and exposure 
to plunder and to damage. 

** My idea is to form the present cul-dc- 
sac formed between the Flag Staff Bas- 
tion and the south end of the Dock-yard, 
into a basin, to include all the docks and 
dock-yard ; capable of holding all the 
trade to Bomlaiy afloat, where ships may 
land and receive their cargoes, go into or 
out of dock every tide; and where the 
time, the expense, the damage, and the 
plunder, in putting their cargoes into and 
out of boats to be landed and shipped, will 
occasion considerable saving of all ; and 
the flood and ebb-tide, being deprived of 
this place to deposit the mud they stir up 
by the eddies, will flow with so much 
more steadiness and rapidity along the 
straight, or slightly curved line of the 
basin wall ; tliat the ebb particularly will 
carry the mud so low as Che Oyster llock, 


and if it will make a deposit at tliat, its 
first obstruction, after being deprived of 
the inlet at tbe Old Bunder, the deposit 
there will be beneficial. 

Into all the details of constructing 
the outward wall of this basin, I shall not 
enter, but leave it to those whose local 
knowledge, habits and pursuits render them 
more competent ; but of the efficiency 
and practicability of such an undertaking, 
1 have not the slightest question. The 
materials are at hand. Deepening the 
basin will not only do away the present 
existing evil (the rock in front of the 
docks), but it will supply materials for 
filling tbe coffer-dam on the spot. 

1 can see no difficulty in constructing 
such a work as I propose, at no great ex- 
pense of time or money ; and when I give 
ear to the information, that the surround- 
ing country is covered with the finest 
timber applicable to tbe purposes, and I 
see the granite rocks at the finger-ends of 
the thousands of unemployed natives 
who are starving, and to whom it will be 
charity to And work, 1 cannot anticipate 
any real objection to the completion of 
my plan, which is : — 

** To construct a basin from tbe Flag 
Staff Bastion of Bombay, to the southern- 
most extremity of the Dock-yard wall. 

To let there be two gates, one to the 
north, the other to the south, for exit and 
entrance at the same tide. If one gate in 
the centre is thought sufficient, time and 
expense will be saved. The inner gate 
to be a caisson, the outer flood-gates, and 
the distance between them sufficient to 
hold the largest ship, so that it may serve 
for a tide-dock for a ship requiring to be 
looked at, either going into or out of the 
basin. TJie outer wall of the basin to 
be a straight line, the inner one to be 
slightly curved ; the centre may be three 
or four times broader than the ends. ‘ 

** The present Old Bunder to be done 
away in toto, and the area of the proposed 
basin excavated to the depth of eighteen 
feet at least, Tbe sea-line battery, witli 
its 100 guns, will then become useless, 
and tbe materials of it will nearly build 
the walls of the basin ; and if a sea-bat- 
tcry is required, a much more formidable 
one, and one that will be irresistible, can 
easily be formed in the wall of the basin. 
The ground on which this rampart stands, 
I propose, should become tbe site of 
^'arehouses and mercliants* counting- 
houses, wherein the ships may deposit 
their cargoes with expedition and safety, 
and re-load with another, and haul out of 
the basin in as short a time os tliey do in 
London and Liverpool, and be docked 
for one tide, if necessary, instead of /bur* 
teen days as now. Tbe docks, opening 
into tlie basin, as I propose, will have 
deeper water outside their gates, than 
much lesefOh at present; and the.y will 
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be acceseible to ships at all tides, instead 
of only four days in each moon, and that 
even curtailing yearly. 

** These ducks, containing a large body 
of water, may be made a l)ack>water, to 
clear the channel of entrance to the basin, 
by being filled and emptied every tide if 
found requisite. But 1 feel confident that, 
after very few essays, such a rush of water 
will issue through the sluice to be con- 
structed from the docks under the en> 
trance of the basin, that no accumulation 
of mud can take place ; and the present 
unavailing labour and expense may be 
bctieficinlly applied to other objects ; and 
should it ever occur that the basin be left 
without a ship, then, by opening the gates 
at the last quarter-ebb, such a stream of 
water will issue from it, that will not only 
deepen its own channel, but the harbour, 
nearly, if not quite, to the extent of the 
middle ground. 

“ Besides the sea-face battery, I would 
take down the present old dilapidated 
inconvenient Custom House, and place it 
at the angle of the north end of the basin, 
opening a communication with the har- 
bour by a Bunder and flight of steps for 
the ready communication with the ships. 
Another communication should open to 
the docks, and one to the town. Thus 
the four sides of the Custom Hou.se will 
be open for air and light, and the oibcers 
of that establihlimcnt see the sources of 
their work. 

“ A line of convenient warehouses 
should be built facing the basin, leaving a 
sufficient space on the wharf for landing 
the shins* cargoes and the necessary traf- 
fic, and openings from it to the town be- 
tween each quadrangular building; and 
beyond these a line of buildings for mer- 
chants* counting-houses, from the new 
Custom House to the dock-yard, which 
may be made very ornamental, as well as 
convenient to the merchants ; and, being 
open to the sea-breeze, will he cool. 

** There must be a flight of steps and a 
slip at the south -end of the basin wall to 
communicate with the dock yard from the 
harbour, independent of the basin and 
town. 

When I see the prodigious and yearly 
increasing trade to Bombay, and contem- 
plate that opening of the navigation of the 
Indus, and the consequent extension of 
the -China trade, both of which must aug- 
ment the number of ships in this magnifi- 
cent, but yearly deteriorating harbour, I 
see that something is required to be 
speedily effected to arrest the growing 
evil, and to afford that facility to the trade 
which will be loudly called for to reach 
its growing importance. 

Ignorant as 1 am of details, and all 
the arcana of such undertaking, as also 
the data for making any calculation of the 
expense, yet 1 feel confident, that the 


revenue, wdiicb will be derived from the 
rent of the warehouses and counting- 
houses, the entrance and occupation of 
the basin, the very increased use of the 
dock by those who now shun Bombay 
from the high charges, hut who will then 
resort theie for the security and facility, 
will be very great. I say, nil these consi- 
derations embolden me to think that such 
a magnificent undertaking cannot fail to 
be as productive to, as it will be w’orthy 
of, the Hon. East India CompBny*s go- 
vernment 

“ The money mny be raised in many 
ways, and the reudirics.s with which large 
sums have been Rul>seribed to a steam - 
fund, leaves me witliout a doubt that any 
sum may he obtained upon a subject, 
where so solid a loiuidation exists for am- 
ple remurierution. 

“ At Bombay, no improvement has 
been made within my memory, altliougli 
its importance, as a place of commerce, 
and the enrichment of so many natives, 
has increased fifteen-fold at least; and is 
likely to inereasc in as great a ratio, while 
the facilities atforded to the natives by sea 
will bring all the wealthy merchants to 
visit Bombay from the ancient Moghul 
empire. 

“ A range of buildings from the pro- 
posed new Custom House, corresponding 
with those beautiful specimens of architec- 
ture, the Mint and the Town-hull, cannot 
tail to excite admiration and respect. 

“ 'J’o elucidate the foregoing proposals, 
1 send your lordship a ehai t of the port of 
Bombay harbour alluded to, copied from 
the survey made by Mr. Horshiirgh in the 
3 'ear 1803 and 1804* (supplied to H. M. 
ships hy the Board of Admiralty), and 
that of Captain Cogan, of the Ea.st India 
Company’s Marine service, with the 
de))ths of water at each survey ; the one 
in red, the other in black ink, also a sketch 
of my proposed basin- wall. 

** But a more critical survey and admea- 
surement is within your lordship's reach, 
hy the respective officers of engineers and 
marine of this presidency, which will ex- 
plain and correct any discrepancy or er- 
rors, my want of better information may 
have left open ; and hy an increase of 
the science and intelligence that prevails 
in your lordship's government, the whole 
subject may readily he reduced to a cer- 
tainty, hy mathematical and pecuniary 
calculation.” 

Extract of a letter from his Excelhmcy, 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, dated 

17th January, 1634. 

While a causeway to Colaba was con- 
templated as a means of accommodation 
only to the public and individuals residing 
there, there might be reasons in negativ- 
ing a great outlay of money to effect it ; 
but the question no longer rests on that 
point of view. The question now is, liow 
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and by wbat means can the harbour of 
Bombay be saved and prevented filling 
up? as it now does 1 may safely say 
daily. 

** Your manuscript has drawn my at- 
tention (as above stated) to the set and 
state of the tides, and from my 'position 
here I can see (wbat I was not aware of) 
that, while the Melville is riding to the 
flood- tide, with a fresh sea-breeze and 
overland wind, the tide over the rocks 
between Bombay and Culaba in a sort of 
fallt which must occasion a great waste 
and loss of water to the harbour, as also 
diminish the effect of the receding tide in 
the harbour. Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than that, if this outlet was closed, 
and the full body of water was admitted 
and retained in the harbour, the force of 
the ebb would be stronger, and probably 
of longer duration ; and I venture to 
propose that not only the causeway, such 
as was formerly contemplated, should im- 
mediately be made, but that it should be 
carried nearly to tlie Apollo Bunder, in 
order that the washing of the constant 
tide, and the .swell in the S. \V. monsoon 
may not encroach behind the end of the 
causeway — a danger, which I ])ereeive did 
not escape the notice -of the engineers in 
the former proposition and urgumeiits 
upon this subject. From this cuiitiriua- 
tiori I con tern plate a most important be- 
nefit, not only to the trade, but to the 
community at large, by its being made a 
wharf whereon to land the hundred thou- 
sand bags of cotton, which are now yearly 
landed on the Apollo Bunder, to the ex- 
treme inconvenience amoiuiting almost to 
the total destruction of all cummuiiicution 
with the ships in the harbour, A small 
duty may he laid on each bag of cotton so 
lutide<l, for the use of the cranes and other 
facilities that would be afforded by tliis 
wharfs instead of the manual labour now 
exercised by hundreds of coolies, who now 
work in each other’s way, to the great 
expense of money and time. Such a 
straight line of wall, or embankment, or 
mound, as in.iy be tecbnicully given to it, 
cannot fail to retain a prodigious body of 
water in the harbour, but must occasion a 
regularity in the tides and a steady strong 
stream of water in the ebb-tide, that will 
be an effectual benefit to the whole extent 
of Bombay. And I will go further by 
stating, that if a similar line of wharfage 
was carried from the point of Fort George 
(or I believe Bombay Castle) to the end 
of IVIazagon, it would not only guide the 
ebb-tide with more regularity, but serve 
as a commodious landing-place for the 
cargoes of the innumerable native vessels, 
which are now brought on shore by coolies 
on the mud flat. This might also he made 
a source of revenue, commensurate with 
outlay, which does not require to be very 
great, as the materials are at hand, and 
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need not be of an expensive kind. I 
should say that a coffer-dam, made of the 
cheapest timber, driven at low-water- 
mark or at } ebb, and filled in with every 
description of rubble and rubbish, and the 
excavations of the mud from the docks 
(which is now thrown upon the rocks be- 
tween Bombay and Colaba, and is brought 
back into the harbour by the flood-tide^ 
this is a positive evil that claims immedi- 
ate attention, for it occurs daily) ; this 
mud, like that all over Bombay harbour, 
partakes of an adhesiveness resembling 
bird lime, and when thrown in quantities 
into rubble and rubbish must give them 
stability. These two straight lines for the 
tide to run upon the face of the harbour, 
must obviously produce a good effect, 
and act as a sort of back-water ; first, by 
swelling the flood- ride, and secondly, by 
increasing the current of the ebb, instead 
of its being checked and weakened by all 
the interstices and sinuosities in the shore 
of the harbour, from Mazagon l^oint to 
the opening between Bombay and Colalia, 
each of which indentures is a deposit for 
mud to accumulate, to be dispersed up 
the harbour by the next flood- tide. 

“ Yon most justly ob.serve. that the 
opening between Bombay and Colaba 
must admit of a swell ut high-water in the 
S. W. monsoon, particularly at the full 
and change of the moon, when 1 under- 
stand you have very generally a pale of 
wind i this, from the nature of the shoal 
water and muddy bottom all round Bom- 
bay harbour, to a great extent to seaward, 
occasions a vast quantity of mud to be 
deposited in the harbour, which, having 
lost its former natural back-water, has not 
ebb-tide of sufficient strength to cause a 
re-aetion. Tiie question is most im- 
portant. 

“ How is this to be obtained ? I am 
too entirely unacquainted with the /oca/e of 
the country to say wbat resources there 
may be for increasing the current of 
neighbouring rivers which empty them- 
selves into the harbour ; but it is unequi- 
vocally obvious to me, that, by stopping 
the irregular outlets of water from the 
harbour through the opening of Colaba, 
an immediate and effectual benefit must 
arise. 

The state of Bombay harbour is not 
h que«.tioti of choice, but of necessity, and 
its importance as the grand emporium of 
trade between Kngland and China is 
likely to be established, and certainly 
should be ericouruged ; and as the extent 
of trade is likely to be increased by open- 
ing the navigation of the river Indus, I 
presume to suppose that no consideration 
of expense can Ije commensurate with the 
certain benefit, more particularly upon a 
calculation of the probable revenue that 
will accrue. 

“ llie effect the causeway may or may 
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not have upon the defences of Bombay, 
1 view lightly. 1 have read the opinions 
of many very scientific and experienced 
officers, thattf tetff not. And I presume, 
upon a slight knowledge and limited ex- 
perience, to say it catinot take from, but 
that it may add to, the defences of Bom- 
bay, by a judicious advantage being taken 
of the existing Apollo Bunder, and the 
new ground that may be acquired to the 
esplanade by a measure which will follow 
these observations. 

** Even suppose the defences should be 
partially deteriorated, can they be of any 
importance? There can be no native power 
in India to assail Bombay ; and even should 
the 60 >much>talked-of march of a llussian 
army into India reach Bombay ; they can- 
not take it by a coup de main ; and their 
resources of every denomination must be 
80 exhausted, that, with all the aid they 
may obtain from Persia, or Kunjeet Sing, 
they cannot make any impression on 
Bombay before a squadron of British 
ships of war would arrive from England 
and annihilate them. The only enemy to 
be looked to seriously would be France ; 
she might slip out a squadron, with 4.000 
or 5,000 soldiers, and attempt a coup Je 
main on Bombay. 1 have been told that 
Buonaparte did contemplate such a 
Quixotic plan; but I would ask, first. 
Where are the troops to land? Next, 
W'ith the whole country in our possession, 
how are these troops to be supplied ? 
And, thirdly, admitting that they elfected 
a landing on the esplanade (which is not 
very practicable, although a little more so 
than at Colaba), a coup de main is out of 
the question ; and before they could effect 
a lodgment by approaches, an English 
squadron, even from England, would, 1 
trust, render the Governor of Bombay a 
very satisfactory return of bis foes. Under 
these views, all the objections that I have 
heard and read against the causeway 
vanish ; and 1 presume to recommend its 
immediate completion, as a work of im- 
perative necessity for the preservation of 
this fine and important harbour, and the 
possessions which the East-lndia Com- 
pany already hold within it. 

** My . other suggestions have arisen 
from my observations during a residence 
on this commanding situation last year ; 
and this, which I will briefly state, is to 
embank Back Bay, from the spit of sand 
inside of this house (which has greatly 
accumulated during the last year) to the 
N.E. end of Colaba. This would efifec- 
tually secure the new native town and the 
esplanade from all encroachments of the 
sea ; it would give a regular course to the 
tides ; and the quantity of mud that would 
so be made terra firma, would bear a 
value past all estimation, and greatly in- 
crease tlie salubrity, comforts, conveni- 
ence, and defincee of Bombay, and could 
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not cost much money: indeed, it might 
be effected hy individuals under the direc- 
tion of proper engineers, upon a grant of 
any number of years' lease that may be 
estimated as equivalent ; and a facility 
would be left for the formation of a har- 
bour under Malabar Point, between it 
and the reef of rocks towards the light- 
house, which are dry at | ebb. The only 
hesitation I have on this point, is the risk 
of such harbour filling. But even if it 
did so, it w'ould strengthen the embank- 
ment ; and until it did fill up, it would be 
a rendezvous for the innumerable boats 
which now resort to Back Bay, and run 
into the mud to land their cargoes in the 
new town to the foot of Malabar Hill." 

Report of the Committee, 

‘‘ Tlie primary consideration submitted 
for our opinion is, Whether or not this 
harbour is in a state of deterioration ; and 
if so, from local or general causes. And 
in remarking on the subject, we cannot 
but confess ourselves in some measure 
embarrassed, when we contrast the data 
upon which his Excellency has drawn his 
conclusions, with regard to the depth of 
water in the harbour, and the reduced 
capabilities of the docks, with the result 
of our actual observations. 

With a view to illustrate the subject, 
we have constructed a skeleton ;)lan of 
that part of the harbour particularly 
brought under review by his Excellency ; 
and have exhibited the depth of water in 
feet, as taken by the late Captain Keys, 
in the year 1818. when master attendant ; 
also those taken by our committee. And 
as those soundings so identically agree 
wdth each other, us well as with the 
soundings in Lieut. Cogan's chart of 
1829, together with the recorded depths 
taken at the different buoys for the last 
twenty years ; we have been, in conse- 
quence, compelled to come to the con- 
clusion, that there has been no perceptible 
diminution in the depths of water in the 
essential part of Bombay Harbour for a 
considerable period. We have, however, 
endeavoured to carry our research as far 
back as possible, and have been successful 
in obtaining a survey by Mr. Nicholson, 
a master in the royal navy, who was an 
officer of acknowledged science and dis- 
tinction in the nautical world. This 
chart was published in 1794, and probably 
constructed about the time of Sir John 
Gore’s second visit to Bombay ; and 
although the soundings are not reduced 
to feet, but noted in fathoms (which was 
the usual course at that period), it bears 
the appearance of a roost careful survey 
about the anchorage ; and, if correct, will 
fully establish, that no appreciable dete- 
rioration has taken place for the last forty 
years, but on the contrary, Mr. Nichol- 
son's observations in hia notei of explana- 
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tion on the chart distinctly state, that the 
large ships of His Majesty, when laden, 
were obliged to lay about a mile to the 
eastward of the middle ground, there not 
being siifhcient water for them to lay 
inside of it : * Whereas His Majesty’s 84 
gun ships Bombay and Calcutta, drawing 
twenty-five feet water, have, within the 
last five years, lain within the middle 
ground, at the south buoy, at the coin- 
meneenieiit of the S. W. monsoon.' And 
we imagine that these sliips are as large, 
if not larger, and drew as nineh water, as 
any shij)s in His Majesty’s navy, at the 
period of Mr. Nicholson’s survey ; cer- 
tainly the largest that have ever been in 
this harbour. And although we are not 
prepared to express an o)iiuion that any 
iinywovcrnent has taken place in the depth 
of water, yet we trust the eircunistaiice 
just noted will justify the opinion which 
we have before given. 

“ The eircumstance of the Mvltilh ' r 
grounding on the l^th December, lH/t2, 
in the position noted on the annexed plun, 
is to UR inexplicable ; and vve are disposed 
to think that some miAtake must have 
arisen in supposuig her to be aground, by 
her being, from .sonic unknown cause, 
prevented from swinging to the tide: for, 
at her yiosition, the least water (spring 
tides) is twenty-throe feet. And if she 
was actually aground on the l.'hii Di cern- 
her, 18.’!^, which was a day before the 
moon <|iiartercd, and ut a tune vvJjeti 
there must liave been at least seven feet 
more wat(?r than there would have 
been at spiiiig tides, it winild show, that 
at her yiositioii, ou thc sprhujKt there could 
only have been fifteen feet. Duf as ships 
from fdteeii to nineteen draft lay con- 
.siderahly inside and ail around the McL 
vU!(i, witiioiit grounding, or the least 
apprehension ol doing so, on the sprinys, 
the committee, therefore, with every 
deference, have reason to exiuH'Sh their 
belief, tliat some mistakes must have been 
made, in siiyiposing the jMrhiile to be 
aground at her anclioruge on that <lay ; us 
there ought to liave been from twenty- 
eight to thirty feet water, hw lii/r, at the 
yiositioii in which she was unehored : and 
we have particularly noted the least v.ater 
we find near where the Melcilfe anchored 
at various times since in this har- 

bour. 

•* Adverting to his Excellency’s sug- 
gestions for constructing a wall of direc- 
tion from Muzugon to Coliiha, with other 
propositions for the improvement of the 
harbour, and convenient intercourse with 
the port — more partieularly a wet dock, 
or basin for unloading shifis — >vc have no 
doubt tlittt sucli w’orks w'oiild be of the 
greatest use to the public : and altlioiigli 
we are not disposed to attach any weiglit 
to the circumstance of t!ie Imnypnes 
grounding, under the particular ciicuni- 
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stances of that fact ; nor can we come to 
the conclusion that there is any deteriora- 
tion in the capabilities of the Bombay 
dorks, from circumstances which vve shall 
hereafter notice ; yet vve believe there is 
great room for improvement, and, if the 
trade of the port be increased to the 
extent anticipated, that it W'ill be incum- 
bent on government to adopt some mea- 
sure U) facilitate the transit of merchandize 
to and from tlie shore. And while w'e 
fee! that it is not within the province of 
our ))i*osent duties, nor are we competent, 
to give even a remote estimate of the 
pecuniary outlay of the w'orks suggested 
by his Excellency, we hav'e endeavoured 
to sketch on the plan the extent to which 
the hasin-wall must be extended into the 
harbour, in older to enable it at all times 
to he a<*cessil>le to vessels drawing tw’enty 
feet ; an extent which, probably, his Ex- 
cellency <lid not conteinyihitc, hut which 
would ftirni an undertaking of very great 
magnitude. 

“ After minute inquiry, we find, that 
in the siiiuoAity of the coast from Mazn- 
gon to Bninhay, there is little or no cur- 
rent; and, although unaccountable, there 
is no deposit except in the dock-basin, 
which, from its position, naturally collects 
a considcrahlo quantity of mud that is 
obliged to he !*emovcd by very inefficient 
means ; whicli circumstance, no far from 
](>ading us to Hp])rei)end that there is 
danger of the docks being injured from the 
accumulation of the mud in this place, w'c 
can only infer that there is some natural 
tliough iinkiiow'n agency to prevent it. 
Hut vve ut the same time take? the liberty 
to suggest, both in regard to conveni- 
ence and economy, that a small dredge- 
boat, w ith u stcarn-ciigine, be upfilied to 
the removal of this deposit ; which, on 
eases of emergency, might he found highly 
cJetrimciital to the speedy docking of a 
large ship. And that no actual deterioration 
has taken place in tJie capuhilirics of the 
Bombay docks, is best siihstuntiuted by 
the fact of the Asia^ of 84 guns, having 
hi cn fioatctl out, drawing ICft, JO in., in 
which w'as the greate.st draught of 
water of any sJiip that ever floated in 
tlicm : and we have ascertained by the 
recoids in the master attendant’s office, 
that a slii)) drawing even seventeen feet 
water, iniglit without difficulty, during 
the last inontli, have been flouted out of 
the docks. Ihc cause of His Majesty’s 
ship Imoycnr having grounded, vvlicn at- 
tcMujiting to go into dock, w’as from an 
anxiety to eflFect her repairs, and take her 
out tlie same springs. Jt w'bs tlierefore 
attempted to haul her in during tlie second 
day the springs lifieil, instead of W'aitiiig 
another day ; which prevented the Jmogene 
'^oming into dock till the ensuing evening, 
when she had two feet water to spare. But 
had that frigate’s repairs been effected 
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within four diiy^, she might have gone out 
of (lock on the same springs. 

** Having submittefl oiir opinion on the 
most important points under considera- 
tion, wc shall proceed to tender a few 
remarks on the harbour generally ; and in 
doing so, we most fully eoneiir in his 
Excellency’s opinion, regarding the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the harbour, 
if a vullard were built from Dombay to 
Colaba. Uiit as the benefits derivable 
therefrom have been so ably stated by bis 
Excellency, and so forcibly brought to the 
notice of government, twenty years back, 
by Mr. Newnbam, it only remains for us 
to express our conviction, that the effect 
of a vallard across the Colalia Ferry would 
be, not only to iruMvasc the rupidity, but 
to cause a fair and useful direr* ion to the 
tid«! on the western side of the harbour, 
which is so essential to (^liips working out 
on the S.W. monsoon ; it would entirely 
stop the cross current, or eddy, which is 
seriously felt in the harbour at high water, 
ill creating a considerable swell among the 
shipping; and it might jiossibly, in our 
opinion, increase tlie ri.sc of tides at the 
dock-gates sc’vcrnl inclu's, independent of 
its ])H\iiig. jirobably, the ultimate clbvi of 
regaining a great part of the esplanade, 
which has been encjoaclied upon by the 
sea, in conse(jucnce of its liaving no 
barrier to check its force in the monsoon, 
but which cro>s current, on the contrary, 
is encouraged by a fioe indraft between the 
islands, wbicdi would then be prevented. 

“In directing our attention to tlic 
harbour generally, we fc<d ('ailed on to 
notice the effect of the Sion vallard — a 
work of eomparallvely modern structure — 
which lias, in our opinion, be(m detri- 
mental to the northern part of ii and 
may, in the coursti of time, prove highly 
injurious ; as it appears, since the con- 
Btruetion of this vullard, that the mud- 
banks bavc been vi^ry materially increased, 
from the entrance of Midiim river east to 
the Green Island, and south to the 
Mazagoii dock, which we attribute to the S. 
W. monsoon forcing a deposit through the 
small passage or gate left in the causeway, 
us passage for small boats, without there 
being a sufficient means of reaction to re- 
turn it; it is, therefore, deposited on each 
side of the (laiTow'chuimel, to and from the 
aperture in tiie causeway. And we have in 
consequence to express our opinion, that 
this passage should be entirely bku'ked 
up; which could be done, even as uii ex- 
periment, at a very trifling expense. We 
think the effect of this measure would 
ultimately be, that the present low 
marshy ground between the island of 
Eonibuy and Salsettc, would soon dry up 
and join this Island ; and that it would 
put ail entire stop to that cross-current 
that now exists in the iiorihcrn part of the 
hurbouG and be generally btueficient by 
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giving a direct course to the tide from the 
S.W. prong to the island of Snlsette.** 
llombay, 25th March, 1834. 

Copy of a r,cttcr from Vice-Admiral Sir 

John Gore, to the Earl of Clare. 

“ Melville, in Port Louis, Mauritius, 
23d July, 1834. 

In acknowledging your liOrdship*s 
letter in council of the ICtli April, wiili 
its accompanying charts, 1 feel called up- 
on to remark some facts, without the 
slightest intention of entering into any 
controversy with the Committee, to whom 
yoiirl^ordsliip was pleased to refer niy com- 
nuinication of the 20th Dec. IR33, relat- 
ing to the deterioration of Ilombay harbour. 

“ In the first place, the Committee liavo 
passed over the chart of survey which I 
M ilt to them of Mr. llorshiirgh's in 1803, 
together with the siihsiqiient survey by 
Lu'iil. Cogfin, ill IS28, and gone back to 
jiVIr. Nifliolson’s cliail in 171)1. 

“ All the information Mr. Nicholson 
posscsse/1 has h»ng s'licebeiMi surpassed by 
lilt* more scit nlilic and practical knowledge 
of Mr. Ilorsburgli, who, being alive and 
hydrographer of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, might have been referred to ; 
added to which, the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty have adopted the survey 
of Mr. Horsburgli, and supply H.M*s 
ships with his chart, for the guidance of 
their officers. 

*' Lieut. Cogan’s chart, compared with 
Mr. Ilorsburgh's previous survey, indicates 
a direct diminution of six and eight feet 
water all over the harbour, between 1828 
and 1803. Hut when I look to the chart 
of Mr. Nicholson’s survey (the date of 
which is not known), I perceive the depth 
of w’atcr very far exceed that given at pre- 
sent ; and in the chart of the ('onimittce 
w'hicli is sent for my observation and in- 
f(iriT)atioii, w'ithin a triangle embracing a 
space of nearly three-fourths of a mile e.ich 
side, no depth is marked, as if no sound- 
ings had been taken. In this space the 
Melvi/le*s position is marked llirice, and on 
comparing it with a corresponding space 
on Mr. Nicliolson's chart, which has been 
sent to mu with tlie Committee's report, I 
obs'-rve, that where there is now only 
twenty- seven feet, Mr. Nicholson places 
six fathoms (or thirty-six feet), at low 
water spring tides, and seven yatfioms (forty- 
Iw’o feel), and eight fathoms (foriy.eight 
feet), at high water spring tides. — How is 
this contradiction by the Committee’s own 
data to be reconciled ? 

Facts supersede arguments, and I 
take leave to relate one; — From the resi- 
dence your Lordship so obligingly and 
hospitably lent to me, at Malabar point, in 
December 1833, I observed that the Afcl- 
vUle did not swing to the flood tide so soon 
ns the other ship-, and I wrote to Capt. 
Hart upon the subject, who found that the 
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blnp wa& in Ihc mud and the rudder Jcist • 
consequently, when she floated, she was 
unmoored, and tiioved three caliles* length 
further out,w here, in reference to the Konnd- 
ings, and the muster's uiitteii report to 
Capt. Hart, I ace at low water spring tides 
the ship has only six inches water under 
her, the depth being twenty-three feet, and 
her draft forward 21 ft. 6 in. and abaft 
22 ft. 6 ill. 

“This fact is at variance with the opinion 
of the Committee, who I cannot learn ever 
sent an^ person aboard the Melville at any 
time to make enquiry ; nor did any officer 
sec a person sounding round or near her. 
The Melville master, JMr. Higgs, was 

daily occujued in sounding and taking 
angles in the harbour. I am sorry his be- 
ing appointed master-attendant at Trinco- 
malee, and not having left a copy of his 
observations with his successor, prevents my 
sending your Lordship the ]);ir(iciilars of 
them; for, us Mr.Iliggs is a scientitic prac- 
lical maritime surveyor, and served under 
Captains liartliolonu w' and Owen, his re- 
marks be.tr a valuable cliarncler. 

“ 1 should not take any notice of ano- 
ther paragraph of the rejiort, did it not 
iinpeacli my personal veracity ; and as the 
following pailieulars are facts, whichCapt. 
Hart and triany officers of the Melville can 
vouch for, 1 will take leave to state them. 

“ Jn my letter to your Lordship I stated 
that the Mcb'dlc was anchored on the Kith 
of December 18.‘)2, in consequence of my 
wish expressed to the pilot, in reply, that 
1 should like the ship to lay where the 
Crown did in the years 1780, 1790, 1791, 
when I first visited liombay. She was so 
anciiored and moored, and the same even- 
ing all the sails unbent, and preparations 
made to refit the rigging, &c. 

“ The next morning, whilst at break- 
fast, the oflicer of the watch came to Capt. 
Hart to state that a pilot hud come on board 
to move tile ship, as she would be a-groiind 
at low water. She was instantly unmoored 
and hove short on the ebb-tide. Before 
low water site was fast in the mud, and the 
rudder could not he moved, nor did she 
sw'ing to the first of the flood-tide. Not 
liking the apiiearancu or manner of the 
pilot, I sent a lieutenant to the master- 
attendant to desire that some responsible 
person should he sent on board no secure 
the king's ship ; upon which four or five 
officers in uniform came on board, and re- 
prehended the pilot for placing the Melmllc 
where slic was, and so soon as slie Jlouted 
and swung to the flood, she w'asputunder sail 
and moved below the middle ground. Such 
are the facts, of whicli tlie Committee liave 
indulged themselves in expressing a doubt. 

“ One observation is drawn from me 
thereby, tliat, in the three times the king's 
ship, bearing niy flag, has entered the 
harbour of Bombay, no person in the cha- 
racter of master-atlendant has been report- 


ed to me to have visited her ; and Captain 
Blackwood, of II. M. ship Iniogcne, made 
several complaints officially to me, that he 
could not, on repeated application, obtain 
the aid or assistance of such officer when 
the /mo»cne was taken into, and out of, 
dock, in December i8.S9. My observation 
to w hich, was, that your Lordship had been 
pleased to issue your on !crs on the subject; 
and we must conclude that the respective 
officers would adhere to their ow'n old cus- 
toms, however they might he at variance 
with those of his Majesty's service, 

1 shall most heartily rejoice at any 
measures being adopted to save and im- 
prove so fine a harbour, and one of such 
incalculable importance, us that of Bombay 
is and may become. 

“ 1 have tl e honour to lie, &c. 
(Signed) “John Gokf, Vice-Adm. 

and Com.-in- Chief." 

Coj>y of a L>*ltcr fiom Commander Cogan, 
IVesident of the Committee on the de- 
terioration of Booihay harbour, to Cap- 
tain Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt., Super- 
intendant of the Indian Navy. 

“ Sir, have the honour to ackiiow'- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the .'fd 
iiist., accompanied by a copy of a letter 
from bis Excellency Sir John Gore (coii- 
veying animadversions on the Report of a 
Committee of this harbour), and request- 
ing me to submit any explanation on that 
part of the Committee's report which his 
Excellency deems exceptionable, in order 
that the same be placed on record. 

“ Tile impoitunt, and I may say invi- 
dious duty, tliat devolved on the harbour 
Committee, in deciding on a question of 
such nalionul importance us the assumed 
deterioration of this harliour ; and that, on 
various data set forth as facts by bis Excel- 
lency, received the utmost attention on our 
part, before w'e submitted an opinion that 
might involve an enormous expense to 
Government on the one hand, or before 
we piesnmed to impugn the opinions or 
data of so liigb an authority ns bis Excel- 
lency, on the other; and, although 1 have 
most attentively considered bis Excel- 
lency's strictures on our report, I do not 
see any thing to cause a change in my opi- 
nion, for the reasons hereafter explained. 

“ Tlic most eflectual means of ascertain- 
ing whetlier the harbour is progressively de- 
teriorating, was by contrasting its depth of 
water at the present lime, with that of the 
first authentic information we possess ; and 
w'iih this view »ve referred to Mr. Nichol- 
son's chart of 1794, in which the depths 
are not only marked, but the fact recorded 
and their positions noted, of his Majesty's 
large ships being obliged to lay <nUade of 
the middle ground, there not being suffi- 
cient water fur them inside ; and on refer- 
ring to NiehoLoii's directions, page 299, it 
is distinctly stated, that, at no part of thp 
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harbour, within the middle jpround, is there 
more water than 4] and 4^ fathoms low 
springs. I cannot, therefore, reconcile this 
fact with the assertion mode in the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of his Excellency's 
letter; but trust it «vill be the means of 
removing the apparent contradiction of our 
Committee's report, as noticed in the con- 
clusion of the fifth parngraph. 

** In regard to our ('oimnittee passing 
over Mr. Horsburgh's chart of 1 SOU. 1 beg 
to explain that, while the maritime world 
arc so much indebted to that most zealous 
and highly-gifted navigator, would it be 
reasonable to expect that his surveys, when 
performed under such limited means as he 
possessed, could be as miuute in detail as 
those where the means of Government, or 
naval commander- in-chief, were at the 
disposal of the surveyors? And I need 
only remark that, while 1 believe liis chart 
of this harbour to be the most practically 
useful to strangers that exists, yet there arc 
some discrepancies in its minutisc tliat may 
be considered excejjtionable — as, fur in- 
stance, the sunken rock is represented as 
having on it, at low w'atcr, seven feet ; 
whereas, to my knowledge, that rock is 
noWf as it has been for the last tw’enty 
years, perfectly dry at low-w'atcr springs, 
and visible during the day in the months 
of June, July, and August. Tlie delinea- 
tion of the foul ground of Thull is also 
imperfect ; nor is the mud channel passing 
through the same noticed ; yet the chart is 
as complete as it can be required for the 
general purposes of navigation. It may 
therefore be assumed, that the soundings 
within the middle ground were not reduced 
for the lowest springs — as, for instance, 
the general rise and fall on the springs is a 
few inches less than seventeen feet; where, 
as a strong southerly wind during the fair 
season gives a rise of nineteen feet, and the 
soundings in iny chart were reduced to 
meet such a contingency, which may in 
some measure account for the difference 
between the depths in my survey and that 
of Mr. Horsburgh's. I, however, express 
this opinion with deference, as it is one 
which that gentleman only can decide on ; 
but as all other procurable data regarding 
the harbour, for the last half century, 
strictly agree with the last survey of 1829, 
I am satisfied that Mr. Horsburgh will ad- 
mit the propriety of the Committee's opi- 
nion, as conveyed in the fourth paragraph 
of our report. 

** I will refrain from further remark on 
the Melville's grounding on the 13th Dec. 
1832, than by drawing your particular at- 
tention to the fifth paragraph of the Com. 
mittee's report, which will leave no doubt 
on your mind, tliat, if the Melville was 
actually aground on that day, tlie shipping 
in the north part of the harbour must have 
sustained serious injury, by laying aground 
twice every twenty-four hours, during the 
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21sf, 22d, 23d, and 24tli of the same 
montli ; and had they been so 8itualc*d, it 
would have created a sensation in the com- 
mercial community that would have left 
no doubt of such an extraordinary event. 
H-uf, independent of these circumstances, 
Mr. Atkinson, the second assistant to the 
master's attendant, who went on board to 
move the Me/ rilled declares that, instead of 
the ship being aground, slie had seven or 
eight feet water to spare at the time ; and 
that four or five officers in uniform could 
goon board the Melville and reprimand the 
pilot, or interfere with the duties of the 
master-attendants' office, is an occurrence 
which you arc aware could not take place, 
as neither the assistant to the master at- 
tendant or pilots wear any uniform what- 
ever. 

“ I cannot but express my surprise at 
the Met tulle's being aground, when an- 
chored to the southward of the middle 
ground, in Deeemher 1833, as noticed in 
the first instance by the admiral, at the 
Mulahar point, and whose written commu- 
nication to Capt.llart (on hoard), enabled 
that officer to discover the fact of (he rud- 
der being fast ; and as the conveyance of 
the letter must have occupied about tliree- 
quarters of an hour, it may be inferred that 
the ship must have been one hour in the 
riiud, with at least two feet less w'uter than 
her draft. I’hat such an event could not 
have taken place, according to the ordinary 
course of things, can be placed beyond a 
doubt, by the soundings at the position 
in which the MclvUle was first anchored in 
this harbour, In December, 1833; and 
allhoiigb bis Excellency states that no 
officers made inquiries on board tbe MeU 
viUCf or w'ere any seen sounding round or 
near her, I beg to state that soundings 
W'ere taken all round tbe sliip by a member 
of the Committee, and that Mr. lioberts 
noticed to Commander Johnstone of the 
Melville on shore, the report of the ship 
being aground, and requested the particu. 
lars of the same— when that officer replied, 
that the ship had not hecn aground, and 
that they only lifted their northward an- 
chor. and dropped it to the soutliward, in 
order that the admiral might have a clear 
view of the ship from Malabar Point. But, 
in the absence of the information obtained 
by Mr. Higgs (in his daily course of 
sounding in the harbour), the log book of 
the Melville must contain as valuable a 
record of every incident that has reference 
to the grounding of a ship of that magni- 
tude, in the first harbour in India ; and a 
copy of the same would be highly useful to 
the master attendant of the port. 

** That some mistake must have arisen, 
in stating that, during the three times the 
Metvitlef hearing his Excellency's flag, has 
entered this port, no person in the charac- 
ter of master-attendant had been reported 
as having visited tlie ship, is evident, from 
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the fact of my having seen the acting 
mabter-aitendunt (Capt. Brucks, in Dec. 
183^2) board the Melville, off the sunken 
rock, when standing up the harbour ; and 
1 was introduced to the admiral on board, 
wiien in conversation with that olKcer, as 
soon as the ship anchored. It is only in 
justice to Capt. Brucks that I take the 
liberty of mentioning this fact, as it is pro- 
bable that ofHcer may not have an oppor- 
tunity of justifying his conduct on the 
occaaioti. 

** 1 trust, as a public officer, my having 
fearlessly, yet conscientiously, submitted 
the explanations which, I consider, have 
been called forth by the stiictnres of his 
£xcellency, the nav.d coinmander-in- 
chief, will require no apology, -^more par- 
ticularly as these strictures have serious 
re/crcnce to the correctness of the proceed- 
ings of a committee on this harbour, of 
which I was the senior member, asw'cll as 
to the survey of the same performed by 
me ; and also reflectinfi^ on other meinbers 
of that service to whicli 1 have the honour 
to belong. But, in justice to our Com- 
mittee, as well as to allay all doubts, not 
only in the mind of the Uiglit Hon. the 
Governor in Council, hut of his Bxcel. 
lency the Naval Coinmauder-in- Cliief,— - 
1 would most respectfully suggest, that an 
officer from if. INI. ship Mngicienne, now 
ill this port, he requested to accompany 
the master-Hiteiidunt and myself, to exa- 
mine the positions in this harbour at vihich 
it is alleged the Meloille grounded but, 
should such a measure nut be deemed ex- 
pedient by Government, 1 most respect- 
fully and earnestly liopu and solicit, that 
the consideration and protection which 
has been extended to the officers of the 
Indian Navy, by the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council and yourself, will he an 
inducement to submit this explanation to 
those sources where the proceedings of the 
Harbour Coininiltee may be made a sub- 
ject of discussion or consideration. 

** JJombatf, 19^/i Sept, 1834.” 

TU£ PARSERS. 

Another meeting of the self-elected le- 
gislators for the Parsecs was held yesterday, 
at the bungalow of Nowrojee Jamsetjee, 
Ksq., the principal ship. builder, at which 
about one hundred persons were present. 
This council of a hundred is not liable to 
the same objection as those which we made 
to the lust (and we may as well say the 
£rst attempt at legislation), as it was held 
in broad and open day-light. But great 
discontent prevails amongst the Parsee 
community concerning the manner in 
which this affair has been handled. They 
complain that tlie rich are legislated for, 
while the poor are neglected, and that tlie 
interests of religion cannot be consulted 
when no holy dustoor has been eiamined 


or called into counci and Vurt, 
Jan. 1. 

ENaT.lSU SCHOOLS. 

Two masters for the Native Education 
Society’s English school have arrived, and 
yeslei day examined the school, previous to 
their taking charge. These gentlemen 
(Messrs. Henderson and Bell), it is ex- 
pected, will soon enter upon their duties, 
and that the operations of the society in 
encouraging the study of the English 
language will be extended.— Dec, 4. 

LECiSLATiVK Council, Decemher 8th, 

Tlie Vrvsidenl, adverting to the direc- 
tions received from the Secretary of State 
for a grand revision of the Colonial laws, 
with u view to their consolidation and 
amendment, proposed that the ordinance 
for declurliig Knglish rules of evidence to 
be in foice in the island, form the subject 
of discussion. 

Sir Marshall, in proceeding to state 
the nature of the ordinance, observed that, 
of the four ordinances which he (the chief 
justice), in the first instance, intended to 
bring forward, there was one, viz, that re- 
lating to bankruptcy, insolvency, and the 
privilege of cessio honorum, which he 
thought it would be better to postpone for 
the piescnt, in order that a late Act of 
Parliament connected with tliose subjects 
might lie consulted, and advantage taken 
of any provision applicable to this island. 
The ordinance now before the Council 
had three objects. The first and most im- 
portant one was to declare that English 
rules of evidence should be tlie law of 
Ceylon; the second was to declare, as a 
uiaiter of precaution, that tlie evidence of 
one credible witness in criminal proceed- 
ings might still be deemed sufficient for 
the proof of any fact deposed to, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the former charter, 
which had made this innovation on the 
civil law, hut which provision bad not 
been repealed in tlie new charter ; tlie third 
object was to re-enact in substance, and 
consolidate with this ordinance, two former 
regulations on the subject of evidence. The 
necessity of declaring some system of evi. 
deuce to be the law of tlie island for the 
general guidance of all courts, appeared to 
admit of no question. The next subject of 
inquiry was, what code ought to be de- 
clared the law in this respect. The choice 
of the council must, he thought, fall either 
on the civil law, the English rules of evi- 
dence, or some system modified from one 
or both of those two. 

With respect to the civil law, admirable 
as that code might be considered in many 
respects, he Uiought it would be no ditli- 
cull task to shew its utter iDappUcabiJity 
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to tfie prmnt ttete of this island, as re- 
garded evidence. It might be sufficient 
to state, tliat it wouli' be wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the trial by jury. Their 
choice, then, was almost necessarily direct- 
ed to the !Eng1ish system, either absolutely 
or with qualifications. And in consider, 
ing this latter alternative, the chief justice 
felt it his duty to remind the council of 
the objections which had been raised to 
English rules of evidence by a modern 
class of writers, of great talent and un- 
doubted influence at the present time. 
Those objections applied chiefly to the 
exclusion of certain classes of witnesses ; 
at least lie would only now consider those 
objections with reference to that ground. 
But first he would mention those grounds of 
incompetcncy, which, by the rules of prac- 
tice promulgated last year by the Supreme 
Court, for the guidance of tiie district 
courts, were declared to be alone com- 
petent to disqualify a witness. Ttiose 
grounds were, 1st, inability, from want of 
age or understanding, to comprehend the 
obligation which the witness was about to 
take upon himself of telling the truth ; 
2dly, a sentence or conviction by some 
competent court of an offence which le. 
gaily disqualified ; Sdly, standing in the 
relation of husband or wife to one of the 
litigant parties, or having otlierwise a 
direct interest that the party calling him 
should succeed in the suit. 

The ground of exclusion to which the 
most vehement olijections had been raised, 
was that of interest. One of the must pro- 
minent, was, that tlie English rule of exclu- 
sion went solely on the ground of pecu- 
niary interest, whereas there were other 
stronger grounds of disqualification, aris- 
ing out of the aflections and passions. 
Giving to this objection its full weight 
as a matter of comparison, what did k 
amount to, but that the system was hurouii, 
and therefore not perfect? It did not 
follow that because there were other objec- 
tions still stronger, their direct interest 
ought not to disqualify. But he must be 
permitted to doubt whether tlie ties of 
blood or affection ought to be viewed w'iili 
the same distrust, as to their probable 
effects, as interest of a baser nature. The 
true ground of exclusion, however, on the 
score of interest, was not os had been sup- 
posed, the temptation to commit perjury, 
but an apprehended want of integrity in a 
person coming forward to swe»r to or 
against facts, which, if establislied, would 
improve or prejudice his own pecuniary 
condition. It appeared to him that any 
person, directly interested in the event of 
a suit, was in reality to be considered in 
the light of a party, as much as if his name 
appeared on the record as plaintiff or de- 
fendant. The chief difference would be in 
d^ree, according to tlie amount or value 
of hie stake. With respect to the nume- 
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rous suits respecting land in this country, 
esses constantly occured in which the de- 
cree, though only nominally affecting tlie 
parties on the record, would benefit many 
otliers, and be prejudicial to as many more. 
If this rule of exclusion were alxilished, 
the practice would soon be adopted of se- 
lecting the persons who had the least 
interest to be made the plaintiff, in order 
that the parties most deeply interested 
might bring proportionate energy and deter- 
mination to succeed, into the witness-box. 

The proposition of the anti-exclusionists, 
as regarded all kinds of disqualification, 
whether from interest, perjury already com- 
mitted, or ignorance of the obligation of an 
oath, was that every witness should be 
called; leaving the court to give the evi- 
dence of each the precise value it was enti- 
tled to. In other words, each judge would 
be called upon, at the instant, in each case, 
to apply to the mass of evidence which 
would lie before liim, the very same nicety 
of discrimination which the wisdom and 
experience of ages had been collecting fur 
him, and to which, indeed, lie would still, 
if he were wise, resort for his guidance. 
As regarded interested or perjured wit. 
nesses, he would hear their testimony, and 
then dismiss it altogether from his mind. 
For indeed, practically speaking, what 
value w'ould be attached to evidence oftiiis 
description ? Not the weight of a feather. 
Or if it w ere otherwise, each judge would 
decide according to his otvn standard of 
human nature, unfettered by rule, and 
w'ould furnish a striking instance of that 
description of justice which had been so 
much reprobated by the class of writers 
whom he (Sir Charles Marshall) was endea- 
vouring to answer, under the designation 
of judge-made law. 

Being, therefore, wholly unconvinced of 
the expediency of the change, he was bound 
to oppose it in the present instance. But, 
even if he thought otherwise, he should not 
feel justified in recommending its adop- 
tion in Ceylon, until the Britibli Legisla- 
ture had set tiie example. He could, 
however, imagine no country in the world 
in which the practical results of such an 
experiment would be so seriously to be 
appreiiended. Tlie native propensity to 
mendacity was already sufficiently difficult 
to he guarded ogaiiist. If additional temp- 
tations to falsehood were to be held out, 
the sagacity of the district judges should be 
something superhuman to enable them to 
see through the mass of perjury which they 
w'ould liave to contend with. The govern- 
ment sliould be prepared to double the 
number of district courts, already fully 
occupied: and instead of satisfying the 
parlies and the public, that even-handed 
justice had been done in each case, the 
losing party would have a never.failing 
and not unreasonable ground of complaint 
against the decree that it had proceeded 
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on the evidence of infamous or interested 
witnesses. 

SIlSCBLLANEOirS. 

Inundation , — The following!; is an ex. 
tract of the official report made by Mr. 
Gisborne, the covernment agent for the 
Western Province, on the effects of the 
inundation mentioned in p. 50. 

“ The Kalany river has on this occasion 
risen, according to the measurements kept 
at the bridge of boats, 13 feet 3 inches 
above its ordinary height at low water, or 
a foot higher than during the inundation 
in 1828, which was considered the highest 
that had till then been known. According 
to report, the river has overflowed its banks 
on both sides, up to Sitiiak, a distance of 
about thirty miles from its mouth at Mu. 
tiial, and has spread over the country for 
ton miles, overflowing the fields lying 
nearest to it to the depth of from 10 to 15 
feet. It is much to he feared that the crop 
of the approaching malm harvest has been 
entirely destroyed in the vicinity of the 
river, as well as of the different kinds of 
vegetables cultivated by the people. Sup. 
plies of food were sent off in boats at the 
commencement, and are still being for- 
wanled in different ilirections, for tlie peo- 
ple whom the flood has forced from their 
dwellings j by this, and by the assistance 
of boats wliich were despatched to remove 
the inlmbitants to places of safety, I hope 
little suffering from want of subsistence or 
from exposure to the weather has been 
experienced. After the water has sub- 
sided, the people w'ho live in the imme- 
diate neighliourhood of Culumbo will pro- 
bably be at once able to return to thoir usual 
occupations in trade and in hired labour. 
But 1 imagine those residing at a distance 
will require for three or four weeks the 
assistance of government for their support. 
In the direction of Grand Pass a number of 
houses have fallen, and a number are ma- 
terially injured ; and this has also been the 
case in the hamlets laying at the oiitskirts 
of the town. I know of only two bridges 
having suffered, viz. that at Jayelle and 
that at Dehi Welle. The former has been 
carried away, and tlie latter partially de- 
stroyed. 

_ In the Chilaw and Seven Kories divi- 
sions, the inclemency of the weather op- 
pcars^ to have been experienced in great 
severity. All the lower grounds seem to 
have been by the last accounts under 
water.** 

The report from Mr. Turner, government 
agent of the central province, contains very 
long details respecting the damage occa. 
sioned at Kandy, and the measures adopt- 
ed against the danger which threatened 
that town. 

It appears^ that the heavy rains of No- 
vember occasioned the rivers and lakes to 
rise rapidly. Tlie outlet of the lake at the 


Castle-hill being insufficient for the dis- 
charge of the water flowing into it, it was 
expected that the embankment would be 
overflowed, and the town inundated. A 
deep ditch was accordingly cut across the 
head of Castle-bill street, to lead the water 
into the lower lake. The rain continuing, 
the lake overflowed on the 29tli November, 
and it being likely that the rise of the lower 
lake would overflow the lower part of the 
town, the outlets of both were widened. At 
length, the embankment of the lower lake 
(the water of tvliicli had risen to the level of 
Col umbo-street.) was cut through, and the 
narrow arch taken down. This step deli- 
vered the town. The streets were much 
dilapidated. 

Meanwhile, the roads were inundated, 
preventing the passage of the mail-coach ; 
no canoe could ply across the valley, and 
tfie tavern and bazaars atGungoruwa were 
submerged ; the inundation extended half 
way up the slope descending from Welata 
to Gungoruwa. 

There being no abatement in the wea- 
ther, the overflow of the upper lake opposite 
the mess-house being sixty yards broad, tbo 
embankment having been worked away in 
two places, and the lake having nttaineci a 
height w'hicli menaced the very heart of the 
town, the rain still descending in torrents, 
the agent was advised to cut away the 
embankment. He however delayed this 
step, since it would have entirely destroy- 
ed the lake, and the other contrivances 
resorted to aifoided outlets which at length 
preserved the town. The lower lake has 
completely run out, Mr. Turner says: 
** 1 sec no occasion to regret the loss of 
the lower lake ; on the contrary, from the 
view now presented of that emptied valley, 

I conceive that both the health and ap- 
pearance of the town might be improved, 
by spreading out the mounds which si^- 
rated the lower lake from the Rifle 
planade, and generalizing the level from 
the Esplanade to the lowest point of the 
bed of the late lake.** 

The road at Gungarowa was still eight 
or nine feet under w'ater, and the flood 
had risen 18^ feet above the road there, 
and been within 12^ feet of the crown 
of the arch of Peradenia bridge, sub- 
merging either end of the arch to the fifth 
br.ice, which must have been a perpen- 
dicular rise above the imposu of the arch 
of fourteen or fifteen feet, and above low. 
water mark of forty-two or forty.iliree feet. 
The bridge bad stood, though tliree large 
cracks in the retaining walls of the abut- 
ment had appeared. 

On the 1st December the rain abated, 
and the wind veered from N £. to N. 
of W. 

The destruction of property and babita. 
tions between Kandy and Peradenia baa 
been very great. The Kadoganawe poaa 
IS blocked up by maises of rock, ava- 
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lanchw of earth, end greet trees, which 
here been precipitated on the rood. The 
gap at the monument is closed up by an 
avalanche from the hill opposite the mo. 
miment, and an active spring of water is 
rapidly bringing down further masses of 
earth from above. The causeway across 
tlie paddy field approaching the gap is 
completely carried away fur the spnee of 
300 feet. In several places between Kandy 
and the pass the embanked road has slipped 
down, leaving a width of only six feet of 
road-way, and in other parts the road is 
entirely blocked up, except for foot pas- 
sengers, by avalanches of earth. 

The full extent of the mischief of this 
inundation, which far exceeded that of 
1828, or any other in the memory of man, 
could not be ascertained, the communica- 
tion having been stopped. 

The Stale iVijionrrs.— Tlie trial of the 
Kandian state prisoners commenced on the 
I2th January. The reading of the indict- 
nient occupied one hour and a half, and 
the King's Advocate's speech one hour in 
tlie delivery. Up to the 14th only seven- 
teen witnesses for the prosecution had been 
examined. But six out of the nuiid>er of 
persons originally taken into custody, are 
put on their trial ; the others have either 
been discharged or admitted as evidence 
against the six being tried. 

Tlie* King's Advocate (Mr. Wm. Ogle 
Carr), on the occasion of the prisoners ob- 
jecting to be tried by a native jury of Kan- 
dians, or by a first class native jury of the 
Col umbo district, or by the usual jury of 
Kuropeans at Kandy, composed ofmilitory 
ofiScera, having lieen reported to have said 
that he was not desirous to have aColumbo 
jury summoned, since in two several cases 
in which he had been personally concerned 
before different judges, verdicts had been 
given in opposition to the directions of the 
judges trying the case, and as he thought 
in both cases against evidence some 
members of the two juries held a meeting, 
and requested an explanation from the 
learned gentleman, who disavowed making 
or intending to make ** any reflection, how- 
ever slight, upon the conscientious and ho- 
nourable intentions of these juries." I'lie 
letter was voted satisfactory by a small 
majority. ^ 


Tlie cargo of the American sliip Maria 
was taken on board at an anchorage, in a 
very secure bay, called Boolang, in the 
opposite island of Battuur, about fourteen 
miles K.S.K. from our. roads, and beyond 
the jurUdiction of Singapore. This sliip is 
the fifth American which has repaired to 
that place within as many months, to carry 
pn trade with our settlement ; and we 
would fain ask of those in power at home, 
what is gained by the present vexatious 
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state of doubt, in whicli this so long agi- 
tated question is left ; a state which keeps 
an excellent cash customer from openly 
trading here, in common with every other 
species of the human race, whether civi- 
lised or barbarians; which deprives us of the 
so-miich- wanted dollars, commonly brought 
to the Kast by these traders, and which 
finally is productive of no other good than 
that of putting I he few who venture to 
come here to the delay and expense ofboat- 
ing tlieir cargoes from this to Boolang? 
Of their legal right to load there, we pre- 
sume there can be no doubt, since the 
place chosen is out of the British posses, 
slons.— CVtron. Mov, 20. 


THE LATE MSPUTE. 

The Canton Hegister publislies tlie fol- 
lowing as a translation of the report trans- 
mitted to the Imperial Court of the trans- 
actions w'ith the late Lord Napier : 

** A reverent Memorial, forwarded by 
post conveyance, wherein your Majesty's 
servants. He, general commandant of the 
Canton city garrison, Loo, Governor of 
the two provinces Kwang.tung and 
Kwang-se, and Ke, IJeut. -governor of 
Kwang.tung, kneel and report, 7'bat the 
English ships of war and barbarian Eye 
have all been driven out of the port, and 
that the naval and military forces have 
been returned to their stations ; on which 
report they, looking upward, intreat that a 
sacred glance may be cast. 

** An English barbarian Eye, Lord 
Napier, having presumed, without previ- 
ously obtaining permits, to enter the river 
of Canton ; having also irregularly pre- 
sented a letter ; and having, in disobedi- 
ence to repeated orders plainly given, 
continued ^stiiiate and perverse, I, your 
Majesty's minister, Loo. closed, according 
to law, the holds of the said nation's mer- 
chant ships. The said liarbarian Eye having 
further ordered two sliips of war to push in 
suddenly through the maritime entrance, 
up to Whampoa in the inner river, I, your 
Majesty's minister, Loo. stationed guards 
of civil and military officers and soldiers, 
and wrote for the appointment of a number 
of naval vessels from the Tartar force and 
from those under the admiral's command, 
as well as of river ^ruizers from Sin-bwuy, 
and other districts, to spread themselves 
along the pasage before (the frigates), even 
to the Leetih fort (How-qua*s) near the 
city, and the Ta-hwang-liaou reach of tlie 
river ; also in narrow and important pas- 
sages, preventive forces were stationed on 
either i^ore, under the direction of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the land forces, your ma- 
jesty's minister.Tsang-flhing. 'Ihcsedrcum- 
stances and tlie measures taken have been 
already reported for your. Majesty's bear- 
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ini^ In A reverent memorial ; wherein^ 
alto, the conduct of the naval tsan-aeang 
of Uie adaiirara own division, for his neg- 
lect of guarding the passage inward, was 
severely animadverted on, according to the 
facts; and on the conduct of myself, Loo, 
investigation and censure was requested. 
This is on record. 

** The cominander-in-chicf, your Ma- 
jesty’s minister Tsang, marched up his 
forces, spread them out, and placed them 
in their stations in perfect secresy and 
good order. The people of the said bar- 
barian ships of war saw, in the passage 
before them, spars ranged out across and 
all around, with guns and muskets, as it 
were a forest, large and small naval vessels 
ranged along for several miles, and soldiers 
stationed and encamped in every place on 
shore ; their force compactly join^, their 
military array imposing and alarming ; and 
the ships of war, being anchored at Wham- 
poa among the merchant vessels, plainly 
perceived boats full of firewood and straw, 
and fearing nothing leas than an attack by 
fire, remained subdued among the vessels. 
Tliey did not dare to advance one step, 
nor did one person dare to ascend the 
shore. Among them also were some per- 
sons who came from Macao, wishing to go 
to Canton to see the barbarian Eye, and 
they too were turned back by our men. 
The barbarian Eye, when he found that 
the passage by water was intercepted, 
became timid and fearful, and told the> 
said nation’s private merchants to say for 
him to the Hong merchants, Woo-tun- 
yuen and the others,* ** that the ships of 
war were to protect the trading barbarian 
ships in order thus to shew tliat he bad 
no other purpose. 

** When our soldiers accumulated daily, 
the said barbarian eye, seeing the internal 
and external communication cut off, and 
no way open to come in or go out, be- 
came still more alarmed and fearful, and 
again wrote to the private merchants to 
speak for him to the hong merchants, to 
that a sampan boat might be given 
him to leave Canton. We, your migesty’s 
ministers, considered that the said barba- 
rian Eye had presumed to come up to 
Cmiton, without having obtained a per- 
mit ; and that the ships of war also had 
tailed into the Inner river, which acts, al- 
though in no way heavy offences against 
the laws, were yet committed in wilful 
opposition to the prohibitory regulations, 
ihew^ an extreme degree of dariiw con- 
tempt, and we tliought, if be were imme- 
diately to leave Canton, thus ooming and 
cuing ut his own oonvenignoe, bow could 
it be pottible to display a warning exam- 
or to sh^ forth his ftar-atrideen 
MihmMon ? We, therefore, egain com- 
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manded the Hon^ merchants to question 
him. with autborkstive sternness, as to 
what be washed to do, presumptuously 
coming to Canton without having ob- 
tained a permit, and in suddenly bringing 
the ships of war into tlie river ; and we 
required that he should make plain and 
distinct answers, in which case he should 
be permitted to leave Canton; but if 
otherwise (we threatened) that extermi- 
nating power should assuredly ^be brought 
into operation, and that there decidedly 
should be ho alleviation or indulgenee. 

** Thereafter, on tlie 16th day of the 
8th moon (September 18th), the Hong 
merchants, Woo-tun-yuen and the others, 
reported that tbp said nation's private 
merchants, Colledge and others, had 
stated to them, that Lord Napier ac- 
knowledged that, because it was his first 
entrance into the inner land, be waa 
Ignorant of the prohibitions, and there- 
fore he had come at once to Canton, 
without having obtained a permit ; that 
the ships of war, really for the purpose of 
protecting ^ods^ had entered the Bocca 
Tigris by mistake ; that now he was him- 
self aware of his error, and begged to 
be graciously permitted to go down to 
Macao ; and that the ships should imme- 
diately go out, and be therefore begged 
permission for them tp leave the port. 
We. your migesty’s ministers, again con- 
sidered that, although the said barbarian 
Eye repented of his fault, yet it had been 
repeatedly inquired on what account he 
came to Canton, and what waa written 
in the letter originally presented, but 
from first to last Ite had not told plainly ; 
that as to the statement, * that the sud- 
den entrance of the ships of war into the 
port was an offence committed through 
mistake,’ that was but a glossing pre- 
tence ; and that when the soldiers opened 
from their guns a thundering fire upon 
them, they bad the daring presumption 
to discharge their guns at them in return, 
causing rafters and tiles within the forte 
to be thereby shaken and injured : how 
came they to be thus hold and auda- 
cious ? On these points, we further com- 
manded the Hong merchants to enquire 
with stern severity, lliis being doneb 
the said barbarian merchant, Colledge, 
the i8cb day (September 90th), i^n 
stated to Woo-tun-yuen and tiie oteerp, 
'that Lord Kapler has really come to 
Canton for the purpose of direBting com- 
mercial affairs/— and therefore, oonsiderr 
ing himeelf an officer, is cslled snpetili- 
tendent; that what was written in 
letter formerly presented was^that lii, 
being an officer of the baibotians, ites 
not the same as a iaepan (suq , _ ^ 
and wished therefore to have ettdil oor- 
respondence to and fine with the dvn nid 
miAteiy offieea of IhO Ctf esW 
vHiieh IS whet eouifesf entHleB to ; ne^ 
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thing else whatever was said in the letter; 
that, as to the ships of lA'ar entering the 
port, it was really because the merchant 
ships having their holds closed, appre- 
hens'ions were entertained, that, owing 
to the long continuance of the goods 
therein, evils of remissness might arise, 
and therefore they entered the port for 
the purpose of protecting. That the 
soldiers of the maritime pass having 
opened on them a thundering fire, the 
barbarian force also fired off its guns in 
self-defence, whereby the forts received 
injury ; and that the error is deeply re- 
pented of. and the damage done shall be 
immediately repaired ; but that he (Lord 
Napier) begs to be graciously permitted 
to have a passport to go down to Macao.* 
** A prepared report, as above, having 
come before us, we, your mBjesty*s mi- 
nisters, with the Sze and Taou officers 
J[the heads of the territorial and financial, 
judicial, gabel, and commissariat depart- 
ments), hare maturely consulted together. 
Lord Napier has repeatedly resisted, and 
adhered to his own opinion, that he, be- 
ing an official Eye among the barbarians, 
there is no distinction of honorable and 
low rank between him and the officers of 
the inner land; and he has thought to 
contend respecting ceremonies. But the 
dignity of the nation sets up a wide bar- 
rier; and we, your majesty's ministers, 
would not suffer the progress of encroach- 
ment. The ships ot war, having entered 
the port, nominally for the purpose of 
protecting goods, immediately felt them- 
selves to be closely restricted. At this 
time, toe naval and land forces were 
ranged out in order, arrayed as on a 
chess-board ; the fire-vessels also were 
ready ; were advantage taken of this occa- 
sion, while they (the ships) still found it 
impossible either to advance or recede, 
and an attack made on them on all sides, 
there would be no difficulty in instantly 
having their lives within our power. But 
our august sovereign cherishes those from 
fiir virtuously, and soothingly treats out- 
side barbarians, exercising to^ the utmost 
limit both benevolence and justice. If 
any be contumacious, they are corrected ; 
if submissive, they are pardoned ; but 
never are extreme measures adopted to- 
wards them. Although Lord Napier has 
entertained absurd visionary fancies, he 
yet has shown no real disregard of the 
laws : it would not be well precipitately 
to visit him with exterminating measures. 
Besides, the private merchants of the 
said nation, several thousands in number, 
all consider the barbarian Eye's disobe- 
dience of the laws to be wrong. Tliere 
is not one who unites and accords with 
him. Still more, therefore, would it be 
Improper to make no distinction between 
common and precious stones. Now, 
Lord Napier, having acknowledged his 
error, and solicited favour, and all the se- 
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parate merchants having reiteratedly made 
humble supplications, there certainly 
should be some slight indulgence shown ; 
and he should be driven out of tbe port, 
to the end that, while the foreign barba- 
rians are made to tremble with terror, 
they may also be rendered grateful by the 
favour of the Celestial Empire shown in 
its benevolence, kindness, and great in- 
dulgence. 

** We having all consulted together, the 
views of every one were accordant; 
whereupon permission was given that 
he should be let go. And it is authen- 
ticated, that the said Hong merchants 
went to the Canton custom-house to re- 
quest and receive a red passport ; while 
I, your majesty's minister Loo, deputed 
trusty civil and military officers, who, 
on the 19th (September 21 st), took Lord 
Napier, and, under their own escort (or 
guard), he was driven out of the port. 
At the same time, orders were given to 
wait reverently until the imperial man- 
date has been received, that it may be 
obeyed and acted on. The said two bar- 
barian ships of war got under weigh, also, 
on the same day, and dragging over shal- 
lows the whole way, were on the 22nd 
driven out of the Bocca I'igris. All the 
government forces, naval and military, 
whirli had been appointed to guard 
places, were ordered back again, and 
returned severally to their regiments or 
to their cruizing grounds.** 

The following document contains the 
answers from the Imperial Court to the 
commuiiirations from the Canton local 
authorities, concerning the late dispute ^ 

** Communication from tbe governor 
(to the fooyuen), for the purpose of an- 
nouncing that a Vermillion -coloured reply 
(t. e. a reply in the imperial hand-writing) 
has been received, in answer to a duly 
prepared report of tlie English ships of 
war liaving sailed into, and anchored in, 
the inner river; of precautionary mea- 
sures having been taken both by sea and 
land, and of those who had guarded (the 
port) with such remissness, with the offi- 
cers who had neglected their guard, 
having been severally degraded. 

T, tbe governor, on the 13th day of 
the 8th moon, in the 14th year of Taou- 
kwang (September 15th), united with 
Tseng, tbe commander-in-chief of the 
land forces, your excellency the Fooyuen; 
and Chung tbe Hoppo, in forwarding by 
]i 08 t conveyance a duly prepared report 
of the English ships of war having sailed 
into, and anchored in the inner river, of 
precautionary measures having been taken 
against them, the officers who had ne- 
glected their guard, having been severally 
degraded and subjected to inquiry. Now, 
on the 17tfa day of the 9th moon (Octo- 
ber 19th), the following reply in veimil- 
lion baa arrived : — 

** * It seems that all tbe forts are 
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erected in vain ; they cannot beat back 
two barbarian ships ; it is ridiculous, de- 
testable. The military preparations being 
reduced to such a state as this, it is not 
surprising that the outside barbarians re- 
gard them slightingly. My further plea- 
sure shall be given. Respect this.' 

** On the same day was received an 
express from the tribunal of war, for- 
warding the following supreme mandate, 
received by the cabinet on the 3rd day of 
the 9th moon, on the Htli year of the 
Taoukwang (October 25th). 

** * This day it is authenticated that Loo 
and his colleagues have sent a report by 
post, of the English ships of war having 
broken into the inner river, and of their 
having despatched forces to drive them 
out. On this occasion, the English bar- 
barian Eye, Lord Napier, having come to 
Canton to trade, did not obey the laws. 
The said barbarian sliips of war, two in 
number, with 300 and some tens of men, 
having anchored in the outer seas, the said 
governor did, during the sixth moon, ad- 
dress a communication to the naval com- 
mander-in-chief Le for the appointment 
of a tsan-tscang, Kaou-e-yung, to proceed 
to the maritime entrance, and maintain a 
preventive guard ; and for directions to 
be given to the officers of the admiral's 
own division, to command and to maintain 
a strict and close look-out in the forts. 
And after the said governor and colleagues 
had, according to law, closed the ship’s 
holds, he again addressed a communication 
for a preventive guard to be maintained, 
that the barbarian ships might not be per- 
mitted to enter the port But, after all, 
they were so remiss in keeping up guard, 
that the said ships of war, on the fifth day 
of the eighth moon (Sept. 7), taking ad- 
vantage of the flood- tide, broke in through 
the maritime entrance; and when the 
military of the several ports opened a 
thundering fire on them, the said barbarian 
ships discharged their guns, attacking 
them in return, and passed on. On the 
9th they arrived at Whampoa Reach, at a 
distance of sixty le from the city, and there 
anchored. The said governor and col- 
leagues have now appointed a naval force, 
with severity to drive them out. Kaou- 
e-yung> tsan-tseang of the admiral of 
Kwangtung's own division, having been 
sent, in the sixth moon, to maintain a 
preventive guard at the maritime entrance, 
his presuming to suffer the said barbarian 
force to sail into the inner river was ex- 
tremely negligent. As to his further as- 
aertion, that the said barbarian ships took 
advantage of the tide, and sailed in with 
the wind, so that they could not be hin- 
dered, it is difficult to insure that it has 
not been his purpose to embellish and 
gloss over the thing. Let Kaou e-yung 
be first degraded from his rank, and made 
to bear the cangue, before all men, at the 


maritime entrance. And further, let the 
said governor ascertain clearly if he be 
guilty of the offence of having, with con- 
temptuous waywardness, glossed the 
matter over, and if so, let him immedi- 
ately and with severity forward accu- 
sations against him, awaiting the further 
expression of my pleasure. Let all the 
officers who kept the forts with such care- 
lessness and neglect, since there were 
other men appointed to aid keeping them, 
be all, in the first instance, subjected to 
wear the caugue, in all the forts, publicly, 
as a warning. At the same time, let in- 
quiry be made respecting the circum- 
stances of their neglect and wayw'ard in- 
dulgence, and let accusation be also pre- 
ferred against them. With regard to Le, 
the naval commander-in-chief, the mari- 
time guard is under his especial care ; but 
the said barbarian ships broke in through 
the entrance, and all the forts and the 
military in charge thereof could not beat 
back two barbarian vessels ! It is, indeed, 
deserving of most bitter detestation. It 
seems that all the forts are erected in 
vain. If the preparations are reduced to 
such a state us this, what is it that the 
said commander-in-chief is daily attend- 
ing to ? Le has at present, on account 
of illness, preferred a request for relax- 
ation. He is certainly unworthy of em- 
ployment- Let him be, in the first in- 
stance, degraded from his rank, and after 
the affair is settled, my further pleasure 
and decree shall be delivered. The go- 
vernor of the two Kwang provinces, Loo, 
having stated that, in the sixth moon, he 
addressed communications, and held con- 
sultatrons respecting the adoption of pre- 
ventive measures, the affair is not to be 
compared with one unanticipated, to 
w'hicli the hand cannot be at once ap- 
plied; he ought, certainly to have selected 
and appointed active individuals to make 
preparations, and maintain a strict guard. 
How comes it that the said barbarian 
ships were suffered to enter the inner 
river, and not be hindered or kept back ? 
It arises from the said governor's want of 
plans and lack of valour. The blame he 
cannot cast off. He has injured the ma- 
jesty of the nation, and has greatly failed 
of the duties of his ministry. Let Loo be 
deprived of the title of guardian of the heir 
apj)arenti let hia two-eyed peacock's fea- 
ther be plucked out ; and let him, in the 
first instance, be degraded from his offi- 
cial standing, but temporarily retained in 
the office of governor of the two Kwang 
provinces, that, bearing his offences upon 
him, he may direct the management (of 
the affair). Shoula he truly arrange it 
speedily, and end it with perfect security, 
he may yet receive some little indulgence, 
and sliglit diminution of hia sentence. If 
he continue to involve himself in errors, 
and cause future mUfortunea, ha must be 
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dealt witli aorording to martial law, with- 
out admission of any indulgenre. Tramble 
^th fear hereat. He attentive hereto. 
Bespect this.' 

On the same day, was also received 
a letter from the great ministers of the 
council, addressed to Ha, general-com- 
mandant of the city garrison, Loo, gover- 
nor of the two Kwang provinces, and Ke, 
lieut -governor, announcing the issue, on 
' the third day of the ninth moon, fourteenth 
year of Taou-kwang, of the following su- 
preme mandate: — 

** * Loo and his colleagues have sent a 
/eport, by a speedy post conveyance, of 
the English barbarian ships having broken 
into the inner river, and of forces having 
been despatched to drive them out. My 
decree and pleasure have already been 
plainly delivered, directing severally the 
punishments of the said governors and 
others. On this occasion, the English 
fillips of war having anchored in the outer 
seas during the 6th moon of the present 
year, Loo did address communications to 
the naval commander-iii-chief Le, calling 
for a strict and close preventive guard. 
Had, indeed, a preventive guard been 
kept with fidelity and vigour, how could 
the inner river have been broken into? 
But on the 5th day of the 8th moon (Sept. 
7th), the said barbarian ships of war, 
taking advantage of the flood- tide, broke 
in through the maritime entrance ; and, 
when all the military opened a thunder- 
ing fire upon them, they had the pre- 
sumption to discharge their guns, return- 
ing resistance. And after the passage of 
the forts at the Bogiie and on H wan tang 
had been forced, they further, on the 7th, 
passed straight oti by the Tiger Island 
fort, and on the 9th arrived at Whampoa 
reach, sixty le distant from the city, ana 
there anchored. It seems that all the 
forts have been erected in vain. They 
Cannot beat back two barbarian ships ! 
It is ridiculous, detestable ! If the mili- 
tary operations be reduced to such a state 
as this, it is not surprising that the bar- 
barians regard them slightingly. Now, 
the said governor and colleagues report, 
that they have set apart twelve large ves- 
sels, and filling each of them with a thou- 
sand peculs of large stones , have sunk 
them crosswise ; that in the water they 
Save had large cables stretched across; 
and that they have further had wooden 
spars laid on the surface of the water, to 
stop up the passage by water to the city. 
Also, that they have appointed two laige 
war-vessels of the admirafs division, six 
large vessels of the main squadron, and 
twenty-two river cruising vessels from the 
various stations of the districts Sin-hwuy 
and Shun-tib, with men and military mu- 
nitions, to keep up a close and strict 
cruMing guard. They have further a|i- 
polntecl .^OO troops from the governor's 


own regiments, 300 from the lieutenant- 
governor's own regiments, 700 from the 
Commander-in-chiefs division, and able 
men of the district militia, to prepare 
giins and musketry on either shore, in 
order to guard the land -passage. To the 
Ta-hwang-haou branch of the river, they 
have sent the tsan-tseang Loo-peih-yuen, 
with above twenty cruising boats, to ob- 
struct the passage there ; and wooden 
spars are also used to stop up the river. 
Likewise, on the river opposite, wooden 
palisades have been set up, and the Too- 
6zr,Hung-fa-ko, has been sent, at the head 
of 500 veteran troops of the governor's 
own, and with a naval force of 100 men, 
to move hither portable guns, and alsa 
large guns, calculated to rend even hills, 
causing alarm far and wide; of these men, 
150 have been placed in charge of Macao 
passage fort, and 350 have been encamped 
without, ready to come up to their aid. 
Loo, fearing that the Macao barbarians, 
the Portuguese, might be enticed over by 
the English barbarians, despatched the 
foo tseang, Tsing-yu-chang, with a civil 
oflicer, to issue plain commands to them, 
and to spread themselves about ; and also 
to keep watch over all things, that no 
evils of remissness might arise. The said 
Portuguese barbarians manifested in a 
high degree reverential submission, and 
were roused to express their willingness 
to keep guard themselves. These ar- 
rangements were exceedingly proper. 
Further, in a supplementary report, it is 
stated, that at this time the passage be- 
fore (tlie ships of war) has been completely 
stopped up in two places, and behind them 
also, at Chow-chaiig-kang (near the second 
Bar), large stones h;ive been quarried and 
made ready, and 300 troops of the brave 
and pure regiment have been sent, under 
the command of the Yew-keih, Wang- lull, 
to maintain guard, that, as soon as the 
war vessels from Kee-shih and other places 
have entered the river, the stones may 
be immediately used to block up the 
river within. The said barbarian vessels 
will then have no passage for going out. 
They have further prepared a hundred 
and some tens of vessels, large and small, 
in which have been secretly concealed 
salt-petre, sulphur, firewood, straw, and 
other combustibles, for the purpose of at- 
tack by fire.' 

The English barbarians are of a violent 
and overhearing disposiHonf and they che~ 
risk jdaina great and deep. This has long 
been the case. On this occasion, the bar- 
barian vessels are only two in number, 
and the foreign sailors do not exceed 300 
or 400 men. If, indeed, the passage for 
advancing and retreating be both cut off, 
'the beast will then be taken, the fish 
caught;* what difficulty can there be In 
making a clear sweep in a moment? 
The said barbarian Eye, Lord Napier, 
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having ttated that be came to Canton to permtendenta and the Chamber of Com-, 
trade, why, when the ships* holds had merce of Canton, that the British com- 
been closed, did he craftily think to carry mercial community is not unanimous aa 
a purpose, and go to the daring extreme to the constitution of the Chamter, the 
of having tlie inner river broken into, and dissentients* being exactly equal in num- 
of having guns fired off, returning resist- bers to the meinbers ;t and that 
ance ? He went, indeed, far out of the former have notified to the superin- 
bounds of reason. It is to be apprehended tendents that they do not recognize any 
that there are yet other ships, staying at a such body as a British chamber of corn- 
distance ready to bring in aid to him* It merce, and that the opinions, therefore, 
is very requisite to inquire fully, with sin- of the few gentlemen, who have assumed 
cerity and earnestness, taking into view that title, ran only be received as those of 
the whole field (of action). When the the individuals, and not as emanating 
said governor and bis colleagues receive from the general mercantile community 
this my pleasure, they are required imine- of British subjects resident in this city.” 
diately, and with full purpose of heart, to The superintendents recommended, upon 
meet for consultation, and arrange the this intimation, a reconstruction of the 
business, securely and speedily. When chamber ; but its meinbers declined this 
once the said barbarian Eye is brought step, observing that it was ** still open to 
under, his schemes exliausted, his strength all parties, who concur in considering 
Isolated, so that he bows his head and the institution of a chamber of commerce 
confesses his fault, a light, trifling indul- as expedient, to become members, by a 
gence may then be extended to him. mere intimation of their wish to that 
Immediately direct the Hong merchants effect," and that it is more reasonable 
to explain to him the evil consequences that those parties, who desire any altera- 
(of his conduct), to reprove his pre- tion in the existing constitution of the 
suming to bring in the ships of war, and chamber of commerce, should seek to 
their presuming to use guns and fire, and effect such change by their arguments 
also to demand of him the cause of his and votes as members, than that the ac- 
coming to Canton. If he still continue tual members of the chamber, already 
obstinately blinded, and do not arouse, recognized by H M.*s superintendents as 
but remain perverse as before, let the such, should depart from rules which, 
said governor and bis colleagues arrange after discussion, they have judged it ez- 
and direct the military operations, and pedient to adopt, solely in deference to 
set in motion the machinery of expulsion parties who, though invited, hold tbem- 
and destruction. It is absolutely requi- selves aloof from taking any part in its 
site to make the said barbarian Eye trem- proceedings.*' 

ble and quake before the celestial ma- The formation of the chamber was an 
jesty ; and pcnitentially arouse to reve< expedient suggested by Lord Napier, 
rential submission. Should the said with a view of terminating the dissensions 
governor and his colleagues continue amongst the British mercantile commu- 
their former negligence, and stir up great nity of Canton, by drawing together and 
misfortune, I, the emperor, will know conciliating rival interests. This project, 
only how to maintain the laws. If dis- like every other plan of that unfortunate 
turbance be occasioned, there decidedly nobleman, seems to have totally failed. A 
shall be no chance left of indulgent favour, private letter from a memfaier of the 
Tremble hereat. Be attentive hereto, chamber, alleges as the causes of dis- 
Let this be forwarded by a despatch tra- union on this point, the bolding a gene- 
veiling 500 le (daily), and let all the com- ral meeting on the 11th of September, to 
mands herein contained be made known, which some objected on the ground of 
Respect this. In obedience to the su- the excitement which then existed ; and 
preme oleasure, we (the minister's of the an alteration made in the mode of electing 
council) forward the same.* an executive committee of five Europeans 

All the above having come before me, and two natives of India, 
the governor, I have examined and find, Mr. GuUlaff. — This reverend gentle* 
tliat the barbarian Eye, Lord Napier, has man has been appointed *' additional 
already been driven out under guard, that Chinese secretary,” with a salary of 8001, 
the ships of war also retired on the same a-year. 
day to the outer seas, as we have already 
jointly reported ; of which reports copies 
have been forwarded to your excellency.'* 

Tlie governor then directs the arrest, 
trial, and punishment of various officers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chamber of Commerce. <— > It appears 
from a correspondence between the su- 


• Opnown of the Chamber.— ThomM Dmt A 
Co.} D. M. Ruttomjeet Danlell A CObt J. 8. 
Mendes ; Framjee Muncheijee; Naasbliay Frini- 
Jw; Muncherjee Jamietleei Wbltemsa A Co.i 
Kpooiiee Viccajeei Bomsi^ ManedQest Btu- 
JorJee Purdoonjee. 

f Memben of the Chamber of rnmmarra i 
Jardine, MatheMo A Co.'t R. Tusaar, firm of R. 
Turner A Co.; J. M. Gladatone; Jamas lUami 
A.S.Keatliia; N.Cro^l J. MidffiataB, Aim of 
Templeton A Co.i J. Watsont W.,8. ted,va« 
pnaenUng firm of Mackanale A On. i T, 

Fox, firm of Fox, Rawsoa A Co.s Jolm SlaMr . 
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The Cnmpiuijf*M irqffie mm Bilk . — Tbo 
9Htish Cbunber of CommeFce of Cantoo 
has addressed a statement of olgections to 
tiie continuance in China of a part of the 
^ESast India Company’s factory, for tlie 
purpose of selling bills on India, and pur- 
chasing bills on England, by making ad- 
vances on the goods and merchandize of 
individuals intended for consignment to 
England, to H.M.'s superintendents, to 
• be laid before the king s government in 
England, and the head of the Indian 
government. In this statement, the 
merchants suggest that this procedure 
of the company is an infraction of the act 
3 & 4 Will. IV.; it being a trafficking 
without necessity in the sale and purchase 
of bills in a foreign country, where as am- 
ple facilities for the transfer of the Indian 
revenue to London exist, by the Court of 
Directors drawing on the Indian govern- 
ment, or by the latter remitting bills 
drawn on London against shipments of 
Indian produce. ** In India,** it is ob- 
served, ** the facility of obtaining money 
on shipments to London, arising from the 
company’s extensive purchases of bills, 
tends to increase the demand for, and 
support the prices of, the productions of 
British territories ; but a similar facility, 
resulting from their dealings here, by 
acting as a powerful incentive to improvi- 
dent speculation, tends to raise the prices 
of Chinese produce, and thus to benefit a 
foreign country at the expense of the 
British consumer; while, in an equal 
degree, the productions of our Indian 
territories are deprived of that stimulus 
which they would receive from the same 
operation carried on there. On the other 
band, the Court of Directors’ bills on 
India, offered for sale in London, afford a 
means for the employment of individual 
capital, in place of counteracting it by the 
competition of Indian revenue ; and may 
therefore be considered a still more 
appropriate mode of transferring this 
revenue to England. 

The rulers of India thus deterring, by 
overwhelming competition — and, to the 
extent of their dealings here, entirely 
excluding— the British capitalist from 
embarking in the trade, it is rendered in 
a great measure dependant on the Com- 
pany ; who, regulating the annual amount 
of their commercial business by their con- 
venience or caprice, become, in a certain 
degree, the arbiters of the merchant’s 
proceedings at every stage, from the price 
he has to pay for his tea, its qualities and 
quantities, to the rate of exchange of the 
dollar, and even the rate of freight: all 
contingent on the amount of capital sup- 
plied by the Company, which being pre- 
viously unknown to the free trader, he 
is eflbctually precluded from any satis- 
faeuiry calcuhirion respecting his future 
ptant- 


** By permitting the revenues of India 
to be employed in the purchase of China 
produce, not only are its prices enhanced, 
but a most serious barrier is interposed to 
the extention of the trade in British 
manufactures, which is always greatly 
promoted by transactions in terter; the 
necessities of the Chinese seller often 
forcing him to seek relief by taking in ex- 
change British goods, which are otherwise 
unsaleable, and for which a market is thus, 
as it were, created. How much is the 
inducement to this description of business 
lessened, when the Chinese merchant has 
the means of obtaining from the Com- 
pany’s factory two-thirds of the value of 
his goods, and the chance of the English 
market, through the East India Company 
as his agents ! 

Finally, it is submitted that, in this 
very peculiar country, where the bulk of 
foreign trade is restricted to eleven Hong 
merchants, who are also the only medium 
of our intercourse with the government, 
so large a command of capital in the hands 
of the Company’s factory, is susceptible 
of becoming a most powerful engine of 
influence, both commercial and political. 
In the former view, bringing with it, 
through an understanding with the Hongs, 
as close a monopoly of the most desirable 
teas as ever before existed ; a monopoly 
less pure, because occult, and not con- 
trolled by act of parliament ; in a political 
view, continuing tlie existence of an influ- 
ential body, whom the Chinese have been 
accustomed to regard as paramount here, 
and whose readier access to the Hong 
merchants, from habit and old acquaint- 
ance, may, at any time, afford the means 
of counteracting His Miqesty*B repre- 
sentative. ” 

Visit of the Governor to Macao.^ 
Governor Loo has paid a visit to Macao, 
and is supposed to have been made ac- 
quainted with certain malpractices of the 
Chinese district officers there. 


glu0trala0ia. 

NKW SOUTH WALES, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Circuit Cour/i.— The judges have come 
to the determination of holding circuit 
courts. It has long been a subject of griev- 
ous and just complaint with the up-coun- 
try gentlemen, summoned as jurors, that 
they are compelled to leave their occupa- 
tions and repair to Sidney, for indefinite 
periods, at very serious inconvenience and 
loss to them. It is this which has caused 
many respectable persons to complain of 
the working of trial by jury in this colony ; 
for, however patriotic men may be inclined 
to hMf there is- a feeling of self-interest at 
bottom, which leads them to condemn that 
Wliicb, under other circumstances, they 
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would cordially approTe.— ^d. Gfo-, Dec SI. 

CkUtie Stea^!ig,^We regret to learn tliat 
the crime of cattle-stealing still continues 
to prevail to an alarming extent in the in- 
terior. Men in tlie interior, who were but 
two or three years before assigned servants, 
suddenly appear in the immediate neigh, 
bourbood of their former masters, as 
stock-holders; yet how the property has 
been acquired is a mystery to all but them- 
selves . — Ibidj Nov. 29. 

The Aborigines.— The aborigines, in 
some parts of the country, have assumed a 
hostile attitude, which has rendered it ne- 
cessary for the troops and colonists to arm. 
We assume the riglit of knowing some, 
thing of the origin of such occurrences, 
and have necessarily arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that ill-usage on the part of remote 
stockmen, has acclerated that revenge, 
wliich at former periods led (as it now 
probably will) to the effusion of blood 
Ibid. 

Aboriginal Language . — We have seen 
some proof sheets of the Rev. Mr. Threl- 
keld's Grammar of the Aborigines, which 
will be a great curiosity to the philosopher 
and historian at home. Although we do 
not believe that the language therein ex- 
plained may be spoken by more than a 
very circumscribed number of tribes, still 
it will exhibits certain type of a system of 
Australian languages, entirely unknown 
in Europe. 

Piracy - — Four years ago, a brig called 
the Haweis, sailed from this port for New 
Zealand (we believe) with a number of 
missionaries, and a quantity of missionary 
stores. She had never been heard of, and 
various conjectures were afloat as to the 
cause ; but it was generally believed that 
she had foundered ot sea. We have now 
some melancholy particulars of her fate, 
brought by Captain Harrison, of tlie sloop 
Rose, who is surprised that the same ac- 
count had not reached Sydney at least two 
years ago. This gentleman states, that 
when he was at the Sandwich Islands, in 
the Denmark JLU, Capt. Charlton, the 
British Consul at Oahu, informed him 
that a vessel from the Navigator*s Islands 
had a short time before, put in at Oahu, 
the captain of which stated, that there 
was a small body of Europeans living on 
one of the Navigators, who, he under, 
stood, were mutineers on board a brig 
called the Haweis : that they were formerly 
convicts at Sydney, and had secreted them- 
selves on board the Haweis, for the pur. 
pose of making their escape from transpor- 
tation. After the brig had got fairly out 
to sea, they came from their various places 
of concealment in the vessel, murdered the 
captain and the passengers, and all tliose 
of the crew who would not join them in 
taking the vessel. They reached the Na- 
viMors, and ran the vessel on one of tlw 
isunds and broke her up ; since then fSdt 


murderers have been living on the same 
island. Capt. Charlton sent over, by the 
first conveyance, despatches to this etFecr, 
to the Admiral on the South American 
coast. When we reflect upon the number 
of vessels that are continually being missed 
from the port of Sydney, we cannot but 
infer that many of them have, no doubt, 
followed the fate of the Haweis, and the 
unfortunate pasiengera and crew,^^8ydney 
Herald, Aug. 25. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Jury .Acf.— The new Jury Act providea 
that, in all cases wherein the government 
or any of the public functionaries may be 
a party, or wherein the court may grant a 
trial by jury on the application of either 
plaintiff* or defendant, the issue shall be 
tried by a jury of twelve persona. All 
other actions are to be tried, not as before, 
by a judge and two asaesaors, but by 
a judge and four special jurori, a verdict 
of the majority of whom shall be taken If 
they cannot agree after four hours* delibe- 
ration ; and in case the majority shall rot 
have agreed after the jury have deliberated 
for twelve hours, then they are to be dis. 
charged, and the case may be set down for 
trial, by the presiding judge, either at the 
present or any future sittings, without any 
hirtlier process of the court. The eman- 
cipist colonists are also held eligible to sit 
as jurors. 

Population.— The following is a tabular 
view of the population, according to the 
several police districts, at the beginning of 
the year 1834 : — 



To theie, forming a total of 29;99C^ oro 
to be added 479 convicts and 84 firee per- 
Bons, in all 51S souls, at Pori Arthuir; 180 
aboriginal blacks at the cstid»liriimeiit at 
Flinders’ Island, in Boaa'a Strait ; aad 80 
whites, besides about 50 blacka and whitoa 
(of whom the whitea ai« lha inoataa«%a)» 
acattered about on the varfoiM wAb awl 
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islandt of Uie Striita, chiefly engaged in 
killing leela for their skins, and living on 
tfae birds and other productions of the 
islands; as also a small tribe of eighteen 
aborigines, who yet inhabit the country to 
the north-west, bordering on the Hamp- 
shire and Surrey hills. There are besides 
602 military men, with 29A women and 
children. Some of this great increase upon 
the former year is perhaps to be attributed 
to tlie greater accuracy with which the 
census has for the most part in the last in- 
stance been taken. The total population 
of the whole territory is, therefore, as fol- 
lows : 


Free Iff. IT.? 

CoDvicu 1 if 74.5 

Port Arthur 5ia 

FltDder*8 Island 1.50 

Other islands 50 

Blacks on the main IH 

Military 

Wives end children of ditto . . 2108 

Total 31,551 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Perth Gazette of November 1st, 
contains long details of a decisive <<en. 
counter'* with the natives on the Murray, 
in retaliation for their "atrocities.” The 
party, twenty-five in number, was led by 
Sir James Stirling, the Lieut.. Governor. 
They pame up with a party of seventy, 
near a place called Pinjarra, where it is 
proposed to build a town. The natives 
were armed with spears, but on the advance 
of the assailants they began to retire, when 
the horsemen rushed amongst them, soon 
discovering the well-known features of 
some of the roost atrocious offenders. One 
of tliese, celebrated for his audacity and 
outrage, was recognized five or six yards 
from Mr. Norcott, of the police, whoiinnie- 
diately called out, " These are the fellows 
we want, for here's the old rascal Noo- 
narr;” on which the savage turned round, 
and cried, with peculiar ferocity and em- 
phasis, " Yes, Noonarr, me,” and was in 
the act of hurling bis spear at Mr. Norcott, 
when the latter shot him dead. The iden. 
tity of the tribe being now esublislied, 
and the natives turning to assail their 
pursuers, tlie firing continued, and was re- 
turned by the former with spears as they 
retreated to the river. The first shot, and 
the loud yells of the natives, were a signal 
to a party who had halted, and who imme- 
diately followed at full speed, and arrived 
justaa some of the natives bad crossed, and 
others were In the river. Five or six rushed 
up the right bank, but were utterly con- 
founded at meeting a second party of os. 
sailanu, ^ who immediately drove back 
those who escaped the firing. Being thus 
exposed to a cross-fire, and having no time 
to rally, they took to the river, secreting 
themselves amongst the rapts and branches 
bplea its banks, or bj immeraiog 


themselves with the face only uncovered, 
and ready with a spear under water to take 
advantage of any one who approached 
within reach. Those who were sufficiently 
hardy or desperate to act on the offensive, 
or to attempt breaking through the assail- 
ants, were soon ^'cleared off,” and the re- 
mainder were gradually " picked out” of 
their concealment by the cross fire from both 
banks, until between twenty-five and thirty 
were left dead on the field and in the river. 
Tlic others had escaped up and down the 
river, or had secreted themselves, except 
eight women and some children, who 
emerged from their hiding place on being 
assured of personal safety, and were de- 
tained prisoners until the termination of 
the affray. Notwithstanding the care which 
was taken not to injure the women during 
the skirmish, one woman and several chil- 
dren were killed, and one woman received 
a ball through the thigh. 

** As it appeared by this time that suffi- 
cient punishment had been inflicted on this 
warlike and sanguinary tribe by the de- 
struction of about half its male population, 
and amongst them were recognised, on 
personal examination, fifteen very old and 
desperate offenders, the bugle sounded 
to cease firing. Captain Ellis (of the 
mounted police) was badly wounded in 
tlie right temple, by a spear at three or 
four yards distance, which knocked him 
off his horse, and a constable received a 
bad spear wound. No surgical aid being 
at band, it was not without some difficulty 
the spear was extracted, and it then proved 
to be barbed to the distance of five inches 
from the point. After a consultation, it 
was resolved to set the prisoners free, for 
the purpose of fully explaining to the 
remnant of the tribe, the cause of the chas- 
tisement which had been inflicted, and to 
lieara message to the effect, that ‘if they 
again offered to spear white men or their 
cattle, or to revenge in any way the pu- 
nishment which had just been inflicted on 
them for their numerous murders and out- 
rages, four times the present number of 
men would proceed amongst them and 
destroy every man, w'oman, and child !” 


While the Lucy Ann was at Otago, a 
very large body of natives, about 500, ar- 
rived from Cloudy Bay, where they had 
been at war with a contending trib^. 
They treated the residents with much 
insolence, and struck Mr. Weller re- 
peatedly. and assaulted Capt. Heyward 
and some of the gentlemen there. They 
took the pipes out of the mouths of the 
servants, and went into the houses ,and 
broke o^n the boxes, taking wtotever 
they thought proper from them. 
thill about half of them left Otago for tiie 
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urpose of going to Port Bunn, the esta- 
lishment of George Bunn and Co. Hie 
rcftt remained behind ; and while there, a 
cliild belonging to one of the chiefs died, 
which, under some superstitious impres- 
sion, they attributed to the visit of the 
Luc]/ AnUt and, in consequence, resolved 
to take the vessel, and assassinate Mr. 
Weller, Capt. Hayward, Cnpt. Anglim, 
and the rest of the Europeans. The na- 
tives found that the Europeans were ac- 


quainted with their intentions, and gave 
up the idea of taking the vessel for that 
time. Capt. Anglim, previous to his de- 
parture, for the better security of the lives 
of the residents at Otago and its m^h- 
bourhood, persuaded some of the chi^ on 
board, and having got them below, set sail 
for Sydney in the most secret manner^ 
and kept the natives as hostages for the 
good conduct of their tribe during the ab- 
sence of the Ann. 


l9o0t0(T<pt to Opiatic gintelUsenrr. 


Our files of Calcutta papers have been 
completed to the end of .Innuary. 

In the Insolvent Debtors Court, a 
question was ptniding, os to the liability of 
Mr. .John W. Fulton, formerly a partner 
in the house of Mackintosh and Co., to the 
claims of its creditors, up to n cert'iin 
period. One of the insolvents has deposed 
that, in 1819, when Mr. Fulton retired 
from the firm, it was insolvent ! A qaes> 
tion is also raised as to whether Mr. 
Browne Roberts is to be considered as a 
creditor or a partner of that firm. Other 
questions respecting the conduct of the 
assignees of Alexander and Co.*s estate, 
ill regard to the management of the in- 
digo factories, which are stated to have 
lost about SO lacs of rupees, were to come 
before the Court. 

From a correspondence, published in 
the Englishman, it appears that Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Lyall and Co., after some 
previous negotiations, applied to be em- 
ployed in disposing of the indigo belong- 
ing to the lute firm of Fergusson and Co. 
at six annas per cent. Mr. Maciiagbten, 
the assignee, informed them that he had 
** already made arrangements for sending 
the whole of the indigo, for inspection and 
private sale, to Messrs. Moore, Hickey 
and Co.'* The rejected applicants in- 
quired the terms, and whether an invita- 
tion for tenders had been circulated. Mr. 
Macnagbien rejoins, that he bad engaged 
to pay Messrs. Moore, Hickey and Co. 
tw&ve annas per cent., and that he had 
not considered it iiecessaiy to circulate 
invitations for tenders." 

A further dividend of 2^ per cent, was 
to be declared in the estate of Falnier and 
Co. i a dividend of 20 per cent. . the 
private estate of James Calder, and a final 
dividend of 25 per cent, on that of James 
Young. 

It is stated in the latest papers that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had been requested to 
return immediately to Calcutta, while Mr. 
Blunt was to proceed to Agra, and that 
it was Lord Wm. Bentinck's intention to 
remun at Calcutta until the 15th March 
If bis health permitted, when he was to 
leave in H-M. Ship Curagouj with the 
steamer accompanying him to the south- 
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east trade-wind. The merchants met on 
the doth, and proposed to erect a statue to 
Lord William ; the natives were also to 
assemble at the Hindoo College to take 
into consideration how they shall best 
mark their regret at his departure. 

The answer of the Governor Geneitil 
to the petition respecting the press and 
public meetings, imports that, as soon as 
the law commission was formed, a draft of 
a law for the regulation of the press would 
be laid before if, and that his lordaliip 
coincided generally in the sentiments of 
the petition. On the subject- of public 
meetings, his lordship said that, in his 
opinion, the court's letter of 1807, enjoin- 
ing an application by the shcrifT to govern- 
ment for permission to convene public 
meetings, was a dead letter, and could up 
longer be considered binding. 

The first blood has been drawn in the 
Shekawatee campaign, in a conflict be- 
tween a rusaluli of native horse under 
Lieut. Forster, and a party of Lirkonce 
marauders. It is still said that the Bri- 
tish Government will hold temporarily 
the district and lake of Samhur, and it is 
added that Shekawatee will not be re- 
stored to Jeypore, till arrangements are 
made for its better government. 

Ruiijeet Sing, it is said, has marched 
with 60,000 men against Dost Mohamed 
Khan, who bad ad^vneed to meet him at 
the bead of 20,000 cbqice troops. 

Advices from Persia state tlmt the 
Shah's cause, under the direction of Sir 
Henry Bethune, bad triumphed, the IKiah 
having entered Ispahan, and the civil war 
being considered at an end. He had 
determined to renew the operations in 
Kiiorasan. 

From the Cape, we learn that the Caf- 
fres had renewed their attacks on the 
colony, having appeared in great force^ 
and fighting with determination. * 

At Canton, an imperial edict has ap- 
peared against the illicit trade in opiuin, 
directing that if one vessel smuggle, aU 
the vessels shall be prohibited trading ;** 
and another against the levying private 
ditties by Hong Merchants and incurring 
debts foreigners. Mr. Davit is re- 
ported io be coming home. 

(«) 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

VACC1NAT10V.»ALL0WANCES TO ASSlSTAKt 
SURGEONS AT CIVIL STATIONS. 

Fort WiUiam, Getieral DepaTtmeni^ Dec, 
I, 18S4. — His Excellency the Higlit Hon. 
the Governor-general of India in Council 
directs, that the subjoined paragraphs, from 
o letter from the Hon. tlie Court of Di- 
rectors, in the military department, dated 
4th June, 1834, be published in the Gov. 
Gaz., end that the following rule founded 
thereon be established at all the presiden- 
cies of India. 

Para. S. ** By our letter of 9th April, 
1834, you were informed tliat we acceded 
to the recommendation of tlie Governor- 
general, that assistant surgeons at civil 
stations, not drawing more than Rs. 300 a 
month, should be granted a conveyance 
allowance of thirty rupees a month, and 
we now sanction the further grant of 
twenty rupees a month (as recommended 
by the Governor-general in his minute of 
SI St Oct. 1832) to such surgeons of civil 
stations as may be appointed superintend- 
ents 4>f vaccination. 

4. ** We also sanction the several other 
suggestions forming part of the Governor- 
general’s minute of 27th June and 31st 
Oct. 1 832, limiting, as he has proposed to 
do, the total expense on account of vacci> 
nation, to Rs. 40,000 per annum. 

5. ** As the suggestions now adopted 
appear to be generally applicable to the 
other presidencies, we desire, that aflci 
maturing your own plans, you will instruct 
the other governments to adopt correspond- 
ing arrangements in their respective terri- 
tories, as far as circumstances may render 
them applicable and necessary.” 

Mule . — Tliat from and after Ist Jan. 
next ensuing, there sliall be allowed to all 
assistant surgeons at civil stations, whose 
total allowances do not exceed Rs. 300 per 
month, the additional sum of fifty rupees, 
VIS. thirty rupees as conveyance allowance, 
and twenty rupees as compensation for 
undertaking the duty of superintending 
and diffusing the practice of vaccination. 
The Governor-general in Council expects 
that all medical officers, drawing higher 
allowances than above indicated, will gra- 
tuitously undertake the duty. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fort miliam, Dec. 2, 1834.— Die Rt. 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to rescind all orders and 
regulations now in force, which assign to 
officers employed in staff or other situa- 
tions, a rate of pay, batla, gratuity, tent- 


age, or house-rent, superior to the scale 
laid down for their regimental rank. 

As special exceptions to the immediate 
effect of this order, officers who now hold 
staff appointments, by virtue of which they 
draw superior regimental pay or allow- 
ances, are exempted from its operation. 

MEDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

Fort IFUliam, Dec. 10, 1834. ^ Tlie 
following paragraphs of a military letter, 
dated 11th July, 1834, from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors to the governor of the 
presidency of Fort William, are puhlished 
for general information : 

fLetter from, dated 22d Nov. IRIS. Paragraphs 
1 to 4— Submit a memorial from the medical ofH- 
cen, praying the Court to give their support to a 
separate medical retiring fund, and to bestemv aimi- 
lar benefits to those granted to the Madras medi- 
cal retiring fund, with reference to donation, rates 
of interest, and exchaDgc .3 

1. ** We are prepared to sanction the 
institution of a separate retired fund for 
tiie medical officers upon your establish- 
ment, but we cannot consent to grant to it 
any specific donation, nor any advantages 
In the shape of interest or exchange be- 
yond those mentioned in our despatch, 
dated fiib March, 1832. 

2. Neither can we allow of the remit- 
tance through our treasury of so large a 
number of annuities of jCSOO as will pro- 
vide for six being annually granted. The 
number must be limited to three, which 
is a full proportion relatiiely with that 
which we fixed for tlie military service in 
the event of a retired fund being insti- 
tuted by the army. 

THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 

Fort WUlianif Dec. 19, 1 834. — Tlie 
eastern frontier will cease to be a briga- 
dier’s command from the 1 st proximo. 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS.— PRESIDENCIES 
OF AGRA AND FORT WILLIAM. 

Fort William, Financial Dejmrlmenlf 
Dec. 17, ]834.^His Excell, the Right 
Hon, the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to order the following 
resolution to be published for general in- 
formation . 

Resolved,— That for the conduct of the 
departments of account, under the govern- 
ment of Agra, there be established an ac- 
countant's office at Allahabad, wiUi which 
shall be combined the duties of the present 
superintendent of resources in the western 
provinces, and all the details at present 
conducted for those provinces by the ac- 
countant in the revenue and judicial de^ 
partments and in the department of customs 
nt the presidency. 
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Tliat the officer placed at the bead of this 
office be denominated the accountant of the 
Agra presidency ; that he be allowed a 
salary of Rs. 3,000 per mensem, and that 
there be attached to the office a deputy on 
a salary of Rs. 1,500 per mensem, the nomi- 
nation and appointment to both offices to 
be in the Governor of Agra. 

That the office of superintendent of re- 
sources in the western provinces be abo- 
lislied ; and that tlie records and accounts, 
with the establishment now entertained 
therein, be transferred to the accountant's 
office At Allahabad. 

That the deputy accountant be also civil 
auditor for the Agra presidency, and that 
all ciiarges in the revenue, judicial and 
customs departments, and the ciiarges of all 
other officers subject to the orders and au- 
thority of the Governor of Agra, be sub- 
mitted to the audit of the deputy account- 
ant and auditor at Allahabad ; — the dis- 
bursements of political officers, chaplains, 
and others not yet transferred to the con- 
trol of the Governor of Agra, will be au- 
dited, as heretofore, at the presidency. 

That the accounts of all officers of the 
presidency of Agra be adjusted and made 
up in the office of the accountant at Alla- 
habad, in like manner as the accounts of 
the Madras and Bombay governments are 
adjusted at those prosiden^es respectively. 
The transactions of Agra with the Bengal 
presidency will all pass through the offices 
of the respective accountants at the seats 
of government. 

That there be transferred to the offices 
of account and audit for the Agra presi- 
dency, such part of the establishments of 
the offices of account and audit at the pre. 
sidency as may be possible under the relief 
afforded by the removal of these branches 
of the existing business. It is expected 
that the establishments so transferred, add- 
ed to that of the office of superintendent of 
resources, will suffice for the new offices 
at Allahabad, without incurring much fur- 
ther charge on this account. 

That the following arrangement of duties 
and modiffcation in other respects be made 
of the offices of account at the presidency 
of Fort William, so as to admit of the abo- 
lition of one substantial appointnsent. In 
diminution of the expense attending the 
above arrangements. 

That the accoununUgeneral conduct in 
person the duties of military acountant, 
and the deputy accountant-^ncral be ac- 
countant to tbe revenue, judiciai, salt, 
opium, marine and ccNDmercial dcfMrU 
menta. 

tbe civil auditor's office at tbe 
presidency continue on its present looting 
-yit will be tbe duty of this officer to au- 
dit the civil charges of all depaitoBeiiia and 
of all officers auliject to the direct control 
cf the supreme govemmefU, equally with 


the chargea of officers subject to the go- 
vernment of Bengal. 

CASTE IN THE ARMY. 

Fort WiUiam^ Dec, 31, 1834. — The Go- 
vernor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to direct, that all objections to men 
belonging to the respectable classes of the 
native community, or preferences among 
such classes, on account of caste or religion, 
shall cease to operate in respect to their 
admission into the ranks of tbe Bengal 
army. 

SUrERINTENDINO SURGEON AT Al.LAHABAO. 

Fort fyUliam, Jan, 7, 1835.— The Rig^ 
Hon. the Goveriior.irGneral of India in 
Council has resolved, that the appointment 
of superintending surgeon at Allahabad 
be abolished, and directs, that the super- 
intending surgeon at Cawnpore do con- 
duct the medical details of the troops now 
within the Allahabad circle of superinten- 
dence. 

REDUCTIONS AT MUTTRA. 

Fort WUliantt Jan, 7, 183.5.^The Riglirt 
Hon. the Governor.general of India in 
Council having resolved to unite the forcea 
now stationed at Agra and Muttra, the 
latter place will cease to be a military can- 
tonment, and the troops will be removed 
thence to Agra, agreeably to instructions 
vrhicb will be communicated to hfs excel- 
lency the commander-in-chief. 

The appointments of brigadier and mij. 
of brigade at Muttra are abolished, and 
Brigadier Cartwright Is removed to Agra, 
of which fortress and garrison he is ap- 
pointed coinmaiidant. 

DEMANDS AGAINST OFFICERS. 

Fort WilHam, Jan, 7, 1 835.— Instances 
having been brought to the notice of the 
Right Hon. the Governor*general of India 
in Council, of the serious inconvenience 
which has been experienced from pay- 
masters reviving demands against officers 
after having certified that none existed 
against tliem ; it is hereby notified, that 
any pay-master, who may in future certify 
to the non-existence of demand# which 
may really exist in bis office, shall be held 
responsible for the same. 

It is, however, to be understood, that all 
retrenchments received subsequently to the 
date of such certificates, or any demanda 
forwarded to the several pay-masters for 
recovery which may not have reached their 
destinations prior to the jpanting of certifi- 
cates of no demand, wul remain in full 
force, and be recoverable from the parties 
against whom they were issued. 

BUTPEESSION OF THDOaSS. 

Fort WilUamt PeiUkal Dmrtmmt^ 
Jan,7, 1835.'^RMluiion : It being nere^ 
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'SBI 7 for tlie entire suppression of the hor- 
rible system of assassination called thug- 
gee» which has recently been ascertained 
to prevail to a most lamentable extent over 
tlie greatest part of India, that additional 
m^ns should be employed in tracing and 
apprehending individuals charged with 
these crimes ; and it being essentially re- 
quisite also, for the protection of innocent 
l^rsons, to add to the number of Euro- 
pean superintendents employed in direct- 
ing the operations of informers, so as to 
obviate the practices of oppression or ex- 
tortion by the subordinate agents employed 
in diis department, the Governor-general 
in Council has been pleased to make the 
.following arrangements : 

Mr. F. C. Smith, the agent to the Gov.- 
gencral in the Saugor and Nerhudda terri- 
tories, will exercise, as heretofore, a gene- 
ral control over the officers employed in 
•the suppression of thuggee, and he will 
conduct the trials of all individuals charged 
with having committed this crime, except- 
ing where the offence is charged to have 
been committed witliin the Company's 
provinces, or in the kingdom of Oude. 

In the former case, the individuals 
accused will be made over to the consti. 
luted authorities, and in the latter, the trials 
will be conducted by the resident at Luck- 
now. Trials which may be conducted in 
tlie regulation provinces will be referred to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, as the regulations may direct. 
All other trials will be referred through 
the secretary in the political department, 
for the final orders of the Gov.-gencral of 
India in Council. 

Mr. D. F. Macleod to be personal 
assistant to Mr. F. C. Smith in this de- 


Officers will be hereaAer appointed for 
the suppression of thuggee in the pro- 
vinces of Behar and Malwa. 

MOVEMENTS OF COUf*. 

In pursuance of instructions from go- 
vernment. His Excellency the Commander, 
in- Chief is pleased to order the following 
movements and change in the destination 
of corps to take place at the dates spe- 
cified. 

H. M.'s 44th regt.-— from Chinsiiruh 
to Fort William, by water, on the fitii 
Jan. 1835. 

H. M.'s 49th regt.— from Fort "Wil- 
liam to Hazareebaug, on the 5th Jan. 
1835. 

10 th L. C. — from Muttra to Agra, on 
the loth Oct. 1835. 

Ibt N. I. — from Futtchgurh to Cawn- 
pore, on tlie arrival of a wing of the GOth 
regt. 

45th N. I. — from Muttra to Agra ; one 
wing already at Agra, the other when re- 
lieved from the duties at Ailygurh by the 
32d regt. 

57th ditto— from Mtittra to Benares, as 
soon as practicable after receipt of order. 

GOth ditto— from Cawnporc to Futteh. 
gurh, as soon after the receipt of this 
order as practicable. 

G5tb ditto — from Mhow to Allahabad, 
already on the march to Allahabad and 
Juan pore. 

73d ditto — from Benares to Barrack - 
pore, as soon as practicable after receipt of 
order. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. M. BROWNRIGO. 


partment. 

Capt. Sleeman to be superintendent 
under ditto ditto, stationed at Jubbulporc. 

Lieut. Briggs, 74th regt. N. I.> to be 
assistant under ditto ditto in Rajpootana. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson to be assistant to ditto 
ditto in the Lower and Upper Dooab, and 
in Rohilcund, and to exercise tbe powers 
of joint magistrate in tbe districts to 
which he may be deputed. 

Capt. Reyitolds to be superintendent 
under Mr. F. C. Smith in the Dekhan, in 
communication with the resident at Hydra- 
bad. 

Lieut. Elwall, 49th regt. N. I., to be 
auistant to Capt. Reynolds in the above 
capacity. 

Capt. Paton, assistant to the resident of 
'Lucknow, will also officiate as assistant to 
tliat officer, in superintending the appre- 
hension and commitment of individuals 
charged with thuggee in the Oude do- 
minions. 

Lieut. J. D. Shakespear, of the artil- 
lery, is appointed an extra-assistant to the 
resident at Lucknow, in the general duties 
of his office. 


Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Alh Dec. 1834. 
—At a general court-martial, held at 
Agra, on the 25tb Feb. 1834, Lieut. Wm. 
Meadows Brownrigg, adjutant of H. M.'s 
I3th or first Somerset L. I., was arraign- 
ed on the following charges 

1st Charge . — For having obtained the 
sum of 800 Sa.-Rs. from me, in Juno 
last, under the following false pretences ; 
viz, stating * that he (Lieut. Brownrigg) 
ivas indebted to Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co. of Calcutta, in whose hands the Can- 
teen Fund of the regiment was lodged, 
and that they had refused to place the 
same in government funds ; if an order to 
that amount were given to him, they 
would transfer his debt, and thereby such 
money be recovered to the regiment:' 
whereas, on the contrary, he negociated 
-the said order on the 27th June last, and 
converted the cash to his own purposes." 

2d Charge.^^** For having forfeited bis 
faith and promise, solemnly pledged to me 
at the same time, to repay such sum on 
the issues of pay in August, September, 
and October last." 

' Sd C%argc.— ** For having been guilty 
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of two equivocations of trulli, in the fol- 
lowing inatanres, namely : Ittt. Stating to 
me, that * Major Debnam. acting pay >mas. 
ter of the regiment, had guaranteed the 
above-mentioned payments.* 2d ly. Telling 
me, in August last, in answer to my in- 
quiry as to his not having paid any part of 
the money so advanced to him, * that he 
had not received a line from Fergusson 
and Co.' or words to that effect ; thereby 
deceiving me, he knowing, at the time, 
that he had actually obtained the money 
from Capt. Wilson, (acting district pay. 
master) on the 27th June last, and that 
tiierefore he had no such communication 
to expect.” 

blh Charge. — ** For having borrow-ed 
or obtained money from, and contracted 
debts to, several non-commissioned officers 
of the regiment, which were unpaid by 
him in the years 1832 and 1833. vz 2 . 
from Quarter Master Sergeant W. Davis, 
86, 20, 50, and 50 Rupees, lent by the 
said sergeant, at different periods between 
January and June 1832, which were not 
repaid by him, until after he was placed 
in arrest by me on tbe&e charges. 2dly. 
For having obtained the sum of Rs. 600, 
from Hospital- Sergeant Robert Snook, in 
or about March 183.3, and which was not 
finally repaid, until after he was placed in 
arrest liy me on these charges.'* 

Cth Charge.— For obtaining a buggy, 
horse and harness from Mr. Robert Yates, 
the band-master of the regiment, fur a 
journey from Dinaporc to Calcutta, in or 
'about January 1831, and not having paid 
for or returned the same, up to the period 
of bis being placed in arrest by me on 
these charges. 

** Such conduct being disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman.” 

(Signed) W. H. Dennie, Lieut.- Col. 

Comg. H. M.*s 13th Lt. Inf. 
Agra, 24th Oct. 1833. 

Ist additional Charge, — **For not having, 
until placed in arrest by roe, paid or made 
adequate or just remuneration to the sol- 
diers of the regiment, employed as clerks 
in this office, during the years 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, viz. Private M. Kelly and Pri- 
vate W. Scott; and for not having paid 
the children for work done in the Re- 
gimental School, although he had been 
receiving the price of such work os far 
back as Nov. 1831.** 

2d additional Charge,^** For having, 
on the 17th Sept. 1833, given a bill to 
Messrs. Munro and Co., mercliants at 
Agra, drawn by him on Gen. Sir Robert 
Brownrigg. for iSlOO sterling, he know- 
ing, that his former bills on that officer 
bad been returned dishonoured ; and for 
bavhig, when the said bill was returned 
from Calcutta as worthless, proffered a 
bill for the same sum to the same persons, 
drawn by .him on T. S. Brownrigg, Esq., 
Matichesier Square, be* knowing, ^at his 
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former bills on that gentleman had also 
been dishonoured.** 

3d additional Charge.—*^ For having 
drawn from the Regimental Canteen 
Fund the sum of Rs. 100 on the 1.5th 
Oct. 1832, for the purpose of pui chasing 
bats and balls for the soldiers of the regi- 
ment, the which were never procured by 
him, and failing to afford satisfactory ex- 
planation of the appropriation of such 
money, when called upon by me so to do, 
in Nov. and Dec. 1833. 

All such conduct being scandalous, 
and uiibeeoining the character of an officer 
and a gentleman.** 

(Signed) W. II. Dennxb, Lieut.-Co1. 

Comg. H. M.'s 13th Li. Inf. 
Agra, 15th Dec. 1833.'* 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
Uic following decision : 

Finding, — On the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
5th charges, guilty. 

On the 6th charge, guilty of not hav- 
ing finally or fully paid fpr the same. 

Such conduct being disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman. 

On the 1st additional charge, not 
guilty of the first part, but guilty of the 
second part, and for not having paid the 
children for w'ork donoin the RegimenJ^l 
School, although he had been receiving 
the price of such work as far back as Nov, 
1831. 

On the 2d additional charge, not 
guilty. 

On tlie 3d additional charge, guilty. 

All such conduct being scandalous, 
and unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleiiiun. 

^itcnce, — The court docs sentence 
Iiieut. and Adj. W. M. Brownrigg, H. 
M.’s 13ih or first Somerset L. Inf. regt., 
to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Coxmnander-in- Chief. 


MAJOR IX. D. COXE. 

Hcad-Q.uarters^ Calcutta^ 2^lh Dec.^ 
18.34. — At a general court-martial, re-as- 
sembled in Fort William, on the 27th 
Oct. 1834, of which Brigadier Clementa 
Brown, C.B., Commandant of Artillery, 
is President, Major Henry Dlgby Coxe, 
of the 25th regt. N, I., was arraigned on 
Uxe following cliarges; viz , : 

let Charge,—** With biglily unbecoming 
conduct, and insubordination to superior 
authority, in the following instances ; mV. 
1st. In having, ou frivolous and unsol- 
dier-like pretences, hesitated to promul- 
gate at Sandoway, a post under his com- 
mand, and neglected to obey, a regimental 
order dated 15th Feb. 1834, and a district 
order dated 17th Feb. 1834, issued by his 
superior officer, CoL E. H. SuniMOD, 
coQimanding the troops in Arracaa and 
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the 25th regu N. I.» requiring him to de- 
liver over the post of Siindowny end the 
L«ight Company of the regiment there 
stationed, to other officers, and to proceed 
himself to Akyab. 2d. In having written 
a letter, dated Sandoway, 22d Feb. 1834, 
to the address of the District Staff of Ar. 
racan, disrespectfully animadverting on 
the orders abovementioned, and on Col. 
Simpson*s arrangements in Arracan, al- 
leging unso]dicr..like and unfounded diffi- 
culties in the way of his obeying the said 
orders, and misrepresenting facts, in order 
to make it appear that he was hardly 
treated and harrassed by his commanding 
officer. Sd. In having written a letter, 
dated at Sea, 12th March 183^, to the ad. 
dress of the Asst. Adj. General, Presi- 
dency Division, replete with gross iiisi. 
nuations and most disrespectful expres- 
sions regarding his commanding officer. 
Col. £. H. Simpson.'* 

2d Charge , — “ Neglect of duty, between 
the loth and 15th of April 1834, in quit, 
ting a detachment of the 25th regt. N. I. 
under liis command, on its way from 
Akyal) to Kyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, and 
preceding it by two days.” 

3d CViarge.-~“ Highly unbecoming and 
insubordinate conduct, in having, in a let- 
ter, dated ‘ Kyouk Phyoo, April 1834,’ 
and written on or about the 13th of that 
month, to the address of the acting adju- 
tant of the 25tb regt. N. I., with a post- 
script thereto subjoined, indulged in gross 
insinuations, unfounded and malicious 
statements, and most disrespectful expres- 
sions, regarding his commanding officer, 
Col. £. H. Simpson, which letter he. 
Major Coxc, pertinaciously intruded on 
Col. Simpson’s notice, though repeatedly 
forbidden to do so.” 

Alh Charge. — ** Highly unbecoming 
and insubordinate conduct, in having 
written a letter dated * Kyouk Phyoo^ 29th 
Aug. 1834,' to the address of the adjutant 
2.5th regt., couched in terms of menace 
and disrespect towards his commanding 
officer. Col. £. H. Simpson. 

** Such conduct being subversive of dis- 
cipline, and injurious to the service, and 
unworthy of an officer and a gentleman.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

A'ndtng.*— That the prisoner. Major H. 
D. Coxe, of the 25th regt. N. I., is guilty 
of the whole of the first charge. 

On the 2d CbarTO, not guilty, and the 
court do accordingly acquit him. 

On the Sd and 4th Charges, guilty. 

And the court find Major H, D. Coxe's 
conduct subversive of discipline, and in. 
jitrious to the service, and unworthy of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

5!ntfcncc.^The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Major H. D. Coxe, 25th regt. N. 
l., .to be suspended from rank and pay 
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and allowances for the period of twelve 
calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bbmtinck, General, 
Commander-in-Chief. 

23d Dec., 1834. 

Remarks by the Before closing 

the proceedings, the court consider it but 
au act of justice to Lieut. U. J. H. Birch, 
tlie Dcp. Judge- Atlv. General, to record 
their unqualified approbation of bis con- 
duct throughout this trial, especially as 
regards the matter uf the witnesses for the 
defVmce. 

Tlie suspension uf Major Coxe is to 
have cllVct from the date of the publica- 
tion of this order at the Presidency. 

MKITT. HENnV UAARY. 

Head- Quartern, Calcutta, Dec, ^Ist 1834. 
—At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Meerut, on the 2d Aug., and 
rc-assemblcd on the 18th Nov., 1834, of 
which Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileati, of the 
Horse Artillery, is President, Lieut. H. 
Barry, of the 71st regt. N. I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge: — 

Charge , — “ With conduct subversive of 
discipline, and disobedience of orders and 
the standing rules of the service, in the 
following instance ; viz. 

In having, at Meerut, in January, 

1834, borrowed the sum of Rs. 400 from 
Sunker Tewarree, Pay Ilavildar of his 
Company, or made the said Pay Havildar 
the medium of procuring the said sum of 
Rs. 400 from certain mahajuns of Meerut, 
and for which tlie said Pay Ilavildar be- 
came responsible.” 

Fimlmg, — The court is of opinion, 
that Lieut. Henry Barry, of the 71st 
regt. N. 1., is not guilty of the crime laid 
to bis charge, and most fully acquits him 
tliereof. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, General, 
Commander-in- Chief. 

29th Dec., 1834. 

Lieut. Barry is to be released from ar. 
rest and to return to his duty. 

CORNET M. LUSHXKGTON. 

Head^ Quarter 8 f Calcutta, Jan, 27/A, 

1835. — At a European General Court- 
Martial held in the camp, near Joonjhnoo, 
of the diviaion of the Rojwarrah Field 
Force, of which Lieut.- Col. Geo. Hawea, 
51st N. 1., was President, Cornet M. 
Lusbington, of tlie 7 th L. C., was arraigned 
on the following charge :— 

CAarge.— With conduct, highly un- 
becoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman^ and subversive of good order 
and military discipline, in appearing at 
his troop in a state of intoxication, in 
com’p, at Delwarrah, on the evening of 
the 6th Nov. 1834.” 


Re^ter.’-^CiUcutta, 
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Upon wliicfa charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding and Sentence •““’Thsd. tlic pri- 
soner is guilty, and the court do therefore 
adjudge him. Cornet M. Lushington, to 
be suspended from rank, pay, and allow, 
imces for six colendar months. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C, Bkntinck, General, 
Commander-in- Cliief. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVERKOR-GENERAL. 

Getural Department. 

Jan. 5. Mr, R. Walker to be first deputy collec- 
tor of gfivemment customs at t'alcutta. 

Mr. W. Bracken to be second deputy collector of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. A. F. Donnelly to be first assistant of ditto 
ditto. 

in. Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate aa salt agent at 
Tumlook. until further orders. 

19. Mr. F. J. Morris to officiate as second as- 
sistant to secretary to board of customs, salt, and 
opium, during Mr. H. Palmer's employment on 
other duties. 

Political Depat tment. 

Jan. .1. Ens. T. Brodle, ^th N.I., to be a junior 
assistant to agent to Governor-general on north- 
cast frontier, in room of Capt. Clathcart dec. 

7. The Hon. Richard Cavendisli to be resident 
at Nagpoor. 

Major John Sutherland, 3d Bombay L.C., to be 
resident at Gwalior. 

15. Capt. W. Warde, 5th L.C., to be assistant to 
resident at Nagpoor. 

JudieUtl and Revenue Department. 

Dee. 31. Mr. W. St. Quintin Qulntin to be de- 
puty collector of Shahabad. 

Mr. B. J. Colvin to officiate as deputy collector 
of Sarun. 

Jan. 6. Mr. C. R. Martin to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Midnapore. 

Mr. C:. W. Steer to officiate as rommissioner of 
revenue and circuit of 13th or Dauleah division. 

Mr. C. Tottenham to officiate as an assistant 
under joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Noacolly. 

13. Mr. Charles Tucker to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 11th or Patna di- 
vision. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Uhaugulpore. 

IG. Lieut. F. Mackeson, 74th N.I., to be Brl. 
tish agent for navigatkm of the Indus and Suth- 
ledj stationed at Mithenkotc. 

Financial Department. 

Jan. 12. Mr. F. M'Cllntock to be assistant in 
office of accountant-general and to sub-treasurer. 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF AGRA. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Dee. SO. Mr. W. R. Timhis to be Joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of PUlibhect. 

Mr. E. Wilmot to exercise powers of Joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Meerut till return of 
Mr. Torrens. 


20. Mr. M. R. Oubbtau to officiate os Joint ma- 
fnstme and deputy collector of Hurrloiiah divi- 
sion, as a temporary arrangement. 

Mr. C. Gubbins to officiate os Joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Rohtuk oiviaUm of Delhy 
territory, unUl further orders. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to officiate aa maglstiate and 
collector of Ddhy. 

3(1. Mr. E.'P. Smith to officiate os civil and ses- 
sion Judge, and Mr. W. R. Kenuaway as mogis- 
tzato ana collector of Ghasecpoie. 



5. Mr.G. F-EdmonstonetobeimaMuatantundlr 
commisslnner of 4th or Moradabad division. 

15. Mr. H. S. BouMerson to officiate as com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 5th or Bareilly 
division. 

Mr. T. J. Turner ditto ditto of Sd or Agra divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to officiate aa magistrate and 
collector of Sahonmporeb 

16. Mr. W. P. Goad to exercise mwers of Joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Benares. 

Furlmigha. Dec. 22. Mr. O. F. Brown, to 
Cape, for eighteen months, for health.— 29. Mr. 
A. Fraser, to N. S. Wales, for twelve montlis, for 
health.— Jan. 5. Mr. R. B. Garrett, to Europe, for 
one year, on private aflhirs. — Mr. R. H. Boddam, 
to Europe, for health. — 12. Mr. Pidcock's fur- 
lough to Europe cancelled at his own request. — 
Mr. P. E. Paton, to return to England in order to 
retire upon an annuity of year 1836.— Mr. M. 
Ainslie, to Europe, in present season. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fui'tou/rh.— Jan. 2. The Rev. H. S. Fisher, a.b., 
to Europe, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quartera, Nint. 25 to 29, 1834.— The follow- 
ing division orders confirmed : — Surg. B. Bell, fibth 
N.I., to act as medical storekeeper at Cawnpore, 
and afford medical aid to staff' and public establish- 
ments, as a temp, arrangement; dale 11th Nov.— 
Assist Surg. C. McKinnon, m.d., from 2d brigade 
horse artillery, to take medical charge of GOth 
N.I., v. Bell ; date llth Nov. 

The following removals and postings of Surgeona 
made: — J. Watson, H.n., on furl., from 7Gth to 
63d N.I.— W. E. Carte, A.n., from let locM bone 
to 7Gth N.I.— W. S. Charters, on furl., from 40th 
to 71st N.I.— E.T. Ilarpur (new prom.) fkom Rim- 
gurhbat. to40thN.I. 

Lieut C.Wyndham, 35th N.I. (acting aa interp. 
and qu.mast. to llth N.I.) permitted, at his own 
request, to rejoin corps to which he belongs. 

Dee. 1.— Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnesey, 
M.D., to take medical ciiarge of a detachment of 
72d N.I., proceeding to Upper Provinces on escort 
duty with camp of Hon. the Governor of Agra. 

Dec. 2.— The following order confirmed Asmt. 
Surg. J. Grelg to receive medical charge of Euro- 
pean artillery proceeding on service from Niiiaor 
rabad; date llth Nov. 


The recent app. of Brev. Capt. M. Hughm to 
act as a4}. to left wing 44th N.I. canoeUedT 
Dee. 3.— The following orders confirmed (— Ens. 
M. T. Blake to act as adj. to 5Gth N.I., during ab* 
sence, on leave, of Lieut, and AdJ. H. Foquett : 
^te 34th Nov.— Assist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., 
1st brig, horse artillery, to affbrd medical aid to 
G9th N.I. on departure of Assist. Surg. S. Idght- 
foot to Join 15th N.I.; date 18th Nov.— Asrist. 
Surg. C. J. Macdonald, 89th N.I., to offbid medi- 
cal aid to pnioners in gaol and to NuJeeb corps at 
JuUmlTOre, during absence, on duty, of Surg. O. 
G. SpUsbury ; date llth Nov. 

The G.O. of 18th Oct., permitting LiauL T. F. 
Talt, acting 8d in command of 4th local horse, to 
Join his own corps, the 88th N.I., cancelled. 


4-— The following orders confirmed:— Ae- 
sist. burg. M. Lovell, 9th L.C., to proceed to Su- 
bathoo and afford medical aid to Nusseree bat., 
during Indisppsltipn ^ Surg. J. G. Gerard, and 
Surg.^. Macdonald, 9th L.C., to afford medical 
aid to 3Bth N.I., v. Surg. W. Findon prom, to su- 
perintending surg. I date 15th Nov.— i^t. Suru. 
^ Crlgh^, M.D., 5tb L.C., and Assist. Bnig.m 
Ralt, do^ duty , with 4Bth N.L, to proceedrte 
TO to Mynpoorlo, and latter to Btawah, and 
afford me di c al Md to dvll end mUHary 

service In imwarra; date 19th 


AssiiLSurg. C. Llewdlyn removed ftom Sfth mid 
posted to 7ai N.L : and Assist. Su>g.W. JLBrm! 
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Dor. 0 «o 13.— The following regiroentel and 
other orden conflnncd Lieut. S. r. Starkey to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 7th N.I.. during ab* 
eenceof Lieut. H. J. McOeorge; date 26lh Nov.«- 
Aaaist. Surg. J. Duncan, m.d., to join and aeeume 
medical charge Cff fi4th N.I., &c. at Nueaerabad; 
and Aaeist. Surg. W. C>. H. McCheyne to Uke me- 
dical charge of 17th N.I., t. Assist. Surg. Rogers 
proceeding on service : date 22d Nov.— Lieut. W. 
J. Rind to actas adj. to left wing 71st N.I., during 
ita separation from regimental head-quarters t date 
gist Nov.— Lieut. R. M. Uumell to act as Interp. 
and qu. mast, to dilLh N.I., during absence, cm 
leave, of Lieut. W. Alstcm ; date SUth Nov.— Capt. 
W. Barnett, assist, com. gen., to take charge of 
treasure accompanying force employ^ in Raj- 
warra; date gist Nov. — Lieut. J. H. Flower, act- 
ing adJ. to 25th N.I., and district staff In Arrac.in, 
to take temporary charge of Arracan local bat., in 
consequence of departure of Capt. Simemds for 
presidency, on med. cert., and Ens. W. Hore, 27th 
N.I., to act as district staff* in Arracan, in rcxim 
of Lieut Flower ; date IGth Nov. 

Major Jemathan Srott, invalid estab., permitted 
to reside and draw his allowances at presidency, 
liending an application to retire from service. 

Dec. IG. — Ens. R. Spencer to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 2(itli N.I., during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. Johnson ; date of order liith Nov 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar, si.d., to do duty with 
artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Dec. 10.— The following appointments, made by 
Brig. Gen. R. Stevenson, o.u., commanding force 
assembled for service in Raj warra, confirmed from 
18th Nov. 1834 Col. J. Kenitedy, 7tli L.C. ; 
Lieut Col. E. Wyatt, 22d N.I. ; and Lieut Col. 

G. Hawes, 51 st do., to be brigadiers of 2d class. — 
Capt. S. Nash, 4th L.C^; Capt. J. G. Bums, 3d 
N.I. ; and Capt. S. P. C. Humfrays, 3(>th do., to 
be brigade majors.— Capt. E. J. Smith, of engi- 
neers, to engineers. — Lieut C. Bascley, 5i6t N.I., 
to be baggage roaster.— Sure. T. Stoddart, 22d 
N.I., to be field surgeon. — (The appointments of 
offllcerB^o command brigades, and for staff duties 
of force, as notified in ( j.O. of 27th Sept, and 14th 
Oct, have not taken place, with exception of those 
of Brigadier C. Parker to command of artillery, 
Mqjor A. Irvin c.r., to chaigc of engineer de- 
partment, and Capt E. Hutnwaite to office of 
brigade major of anlllery ; which are to have 
effect from IRth Nov.— The app. of Capt T. San- 
ders, In G.O. of 27th Sept., to situation of com- 
missary of ordnance, is to have effect from date 
on which he received charge of train at Agra). 

The following orden by Brig. Gen. R. Steven- 
son, C.B., commanding troops employed in 11^}- 
warra, under dates 19tti, 21st, and 22a Nov., con- 
firmed :— Assist Sure. J. McRae, hone artillery, 
to afibrd medical aid to officen of general staff, v. 
Surg. T. Stoddart app. field surgeon to force. — 
Surg. G. T. Urquhart, 7th L.C., to receive medi- 
cal charge of 22d N.I. from Surg. Stoddart — Ens. 
T. Ramsay, 22d N.I., to act as adj. to six com- 
panies of Ist Inf. brigade left at Sanibhur on duty. 

The following division and regimental orders 
confirmed t— Ist-Lieut. F. R. Baaely to act as adj. 
and qu. mast to artillery at Agra, m room of 2a- 
lAeal, R. Walker permitted to resign that app. ; 
date 1st Dec.— Lieut E. T. Enkine to act as adj. 
Co Idft wing 63d N.I. during Ita aeparation from 
head-quarten of regt ; date 27th Nov. 

Assist Surg. Wm. Thomson removed from 46th 
to 10th N.I., at Barrackpores and Assist. Surg. J. 
J. Boswell (on furl.) posted to 32d ditto. 

" Dee. 20.— Mqjor W. H. Hewitt, 40th N.I., to 
join detachment of that corps at presidency, and 
proceed with it to Amcan. 

Dee. 23.— Assist Surg. S. Holmes, 3d N.I., to do 
duty under auperintending aurgeon at Cawnpore. 

Dee.su to 31— The following renmentel and 
other orden confirmed Lieut W. Lyford to act 
naa^J. to a detachment of four comps, of ad N.I.; 
date 0th Dec— Lieut O. E. Van Heythuysen, 
24th N.I., to act ee interp. to a detadunent of 

H. M. troops under orders oi march fkom preoi- 
dency for Upper Provincea; date 14th Dec. — Ens. 
J. H. Garrett, auth N.I., toact ese^). to Kemaoon 
local bat, during aboence, on leave, of Lieut and 
A^. C. Campbell; date 13th Nov. — Lieut and 
Brev. Capt H. T. Raben to act as aiU- to 47th 
N.I., during absence, on duty, of Lieut and Adj. 
C. Corflcld; date lith Dec,— Assist Surg. W. if. 


Rewen, 4th L.C., to receive medical ohargeof 22d 
N.I. from Surg. G. T. Urquhart, proceeding with 
Brigadier J. Kennedy's detachment In Rajwarra 1 
date loth Dec.— Surg. J. Eckford, 12th N.I., to 
officiate as superintending surgmn at Allahabad, 
on deimrture of Sup: Surg. T. Tweedle, and Offi- 
ciating GaTTison Assist. Surg. R. J. Braasey to re- 
ceive medical charge of 12th N.I., as a temp, ar- 
rangement : date i5th Dec. — Lieut J. Chllcott to 
act as interp. and qu. master to 74th N.I., in room 
of Lieut W. T. Briggs, app. sub.-aBBi8tant com. 
gen. : date l6Lh Dec. 

Capt. W. G. Cooper, major of brigade at Dacca, 
removed to I.ucknow, and directed to join on 
breaking up of eastern frontier command. 

Fort~fVilHam» Dec. If), 1834. — C^t. Cooper, 
m^or of brigade, Dacca, to replace Capt. Grant, 
major of brigade in Oude (In consequence of abo- 
lition of Dacca brigadiershlp). 

Dec. 2:1.— Mr. A. Chalmers, civil surgeon of 
Cawnpore, at his own request, placed at disposal 
of Commander-in-chief. 

Dec. 31.— SO/Zi N‘I. Ens. John Liptrott to be 
iieut. from 25th Feb. 1834, v. Lieut. M. J. Lau- 
rence dec. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Chapman app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Cuttack. 

Lieut. E. A. Cumberlegc, 73d N.I., to be capt. 
by brevet, from Slst Dec. 1834. 


Head-Quaiiere, Jatt.2i 1835. — Ensigns .S. J. Bc- 
cher and S. M. Bechcr to do duty with 19th N.I. at 
Barrackporc. 

Jnn. 3. — The following removals ordered . — 
Surgeons A. Wootl from 28th to 25th N.I.; A. 
Murray, m.d. (on furl.') from 55th to 44th do.; 
and K. T. Ilarpur, from 4<)th to 5.'}Lh do.— Assist. 
Surg. E. Hartt from 43d to 40th N.I., and to join 
detachment of that corps at presidency. 

Unposted Comet C. G. Bechcr to do duty willi 
5th L.C., until further orders. 

Ja». 5.— Lieut. J. R. Liimley, Dth N.I*, to be 
adj. to Ramgluir local battalion, v. Hoggan prom. 

Ens. C. M. Bristow to art as adj. to 71st N.I., 
during absence of Adj. C. W. C. Bristow. 


Fort- William, Jan, 7, 1835. — Infantry. Lieut. 
Col. Benj. Roope to be col., from 18th Dec. 1834, 
V. Col. J. Robertson dec. — W. B. Salmon to 
be lieut. col., from above date, v. Lieut. Col. B. 
Roore prom. 

Sth N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. L. Vanzett^ 
to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. C. Salkeld to 
be lieut., from 2lBt Dec. 1834, in sue. to Capt. H. 
J. G. B. Cathcart dec. 

72(1 N.I. Capt. John Graham to bemi(jor, l.icut. 
and Brev. Cwt. R. W. Beataon to lie capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. E. W. Ravenscroft to be lieut., 
from 18th Dec. 1834, in sue. to Maj. Salmon prom. 

Lieut. T. F. Blois, 1 1th N.I., to be deputy pay- 
master at Nusseerabad, in sue. to Fagan prom, to 
a regimental midt’i^ity. 

Ens. £. G. J. Champneys, 33dN.I., to be a lub- 
asslatant in stud department, v. Blols. 

Bth N.I. Lieut. Wm. Mackintosh to be capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. F. W. Burkinyoung to be lieut., 
from 25th Dec. 1834, in sue. to Capt. G. L. Van- 
zetti dec. 

The following officers placed at disposal of Com- 
mander-in-chief:— Lieut. Jomea Awdry, 55th N.I., 
officiating asaiatant to Capt. Wilkinson, agent to 
Goveroor-general under Reg. 13 of 1833.— Surg. 
George King In medical charge of civil station of 
Patna. 

Jan. 9— Lieut. Riedurd Angtio, 34th N.I., to 
be an aide-de-camp on personal staff of Governor- 
general, V. LieuL Blois app. deputy paymaster at 
Nusaeerabad. 

Jofi. 15 — N.I. Ens. Thos. GIlIhrd to be lieut., 
nom 3d Jan. 1835, v. Lieut. J. Fisher dec. 

40th N.I. Ens. Robert Stein to be lieut. ftom Sth 
Jen. 1835, v. Lieut. George Borradaile dec. 

The undermentioned officers of infantry to have 
rank of Captoin by brevet, viz.— Lieuts. N. J. 
f^mbertege, 74th N.I., Aom 7th Jan. lUIS— J. P. 
MKide, 1301 do. ; J. E. Landers, 9th do. ; T. C. 
Wilton, 38th do. ; C. J. Oldfield, 4th do, ; end John 
Cumberlegc* 41st da* all fkom KKh Jep. 1835. 
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AnUt. Surg. A. A* McAnally. in medical ch ine 
of entabltohment at Hlnar. to be an aMlitant to 
HInar stud, with a salary of Sonat Rs. SOO per 
mensem. In addition to allowances at present 
drawn by him. 

Capt. Wm. Bell, of artillery, to be superinten- 
dent of public works In Cuttack province, in sue. 
to Lieut. CoL J. Cheape proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, cor|)e of engineers, to be 
executive engineer of 17th or Burdwan division of 
ffubltc works, v. Bell. 


Head^Quarterg, Jan, 7. — The following regi- 
mental and othenr orders confirmed : — Ens. H. A. 
Reid to act as adj. to 71st N.I., during absence, on 
duty, of Ens. and Acting Adj. C. M . Bristow s 
date 2fith Dec.— Lieut. C. J. F. Burnett to act as 
adj. to 8th N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
liieut. and A(fi. G. R. Talbot; date 22d Dec.— 
i.'omet C. Wollaston, 8th L.C.. to take charge of 
remount horses for Madras presidency, and pro- 
ceed with them to Nagpore; dated Benares, 
2«th Dec. 

Jan. a— Assist. Surg. W. P. Andrew, m.d., re- 
moved from 68th N.I., to medical charge of artil- 
lery at Benares. 

Assist. Surg. J. Macdonell to proceed to Dum- 
Dum in medical charge of 2d comp. 1st bat. artil- 
lery ; date of Dinapore div. order 1st Jan. 

The followldg removals and postings ordered : — 
Col. James Alexander (on furl.) from 10th to 46th 
N'.l.; Col. B. Ro<ipe (new prom.) to 10th do.; 
Lieut. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant (judge adv. gen.) 
from 72d to 19th do.; Lieut. Col. W. B. Salmon 
(new prom.) to 7i2d do. 

Lieut, and Adj. II. W. Burt, 46th N.I., to act 
as deputy judge adv. gen. to western division, 
during abhcncc. on leave, of Lieut. C. G. Ross. 

Assist. .Surg T. C. Hunter to do duty with ar- 
tillery at Dum-Dum. 

Jan. 12. — Col. J. Alexander (on furl.) removed 
from 4(ich to (i6th N.l. ; and CoL K. Hampton 
from 65th to 46th ditto. 

Capt, and Brigade Major W. G. Cooper rcmox'ed 
from Lucknow to Barrarkpore.— Capt. and Brigade 
Major C. Ciieupe posted to Lucknow, v. Coofier. 

Capt. R. Bayldon, assist, adj. gen., removed 
from Benares to Saugor division of anny> 

Jan. 13. — The following station and other orders 
confirmed Cant. A. S. dinger, 24th N.l., to act 
as major of brigade to troops at Barrackpore, 
during indisposition of Cant. Borradaile; dare 
20th Dec.— Surg. G. T. Urquhart to afibrd medical 
aid to general and division staff with force serving 
in Rajwarra, v. McRae; date 23d Dec.— Lieut, 
and Adj. H. C. Reynolds, 40th N.I., to act as dis- 
trict and station staff in Arracan ; date 24th Nov. 
— Ens. J. F. Erskine to act as adj. to 46th N.l., 
during absence, on duty, of Lieut. Burt ; date 8th 
Dec. — Lieut. D. Ogilvy to act os interp. and qu. 
mast, to liith N.l., in room of Lieut, and Offle. 
Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. T. Gordon permitted to 
resign temp. app. ; date 30th Dec. 

Jtin. The following removals and postings 
of Lieut. Cols. modes — T. Murray (on furl.) from 
65th to 53d N.l. ; M. C. Weblier from 53d to 65th 
do. ; J. Dun. from 52d to 17th do. ; S. Hawthorne 
fi-om 17th to 52d do. 

Ca|it. J. Nicolson, 0th L.C., to actas assist. acH. 
gen. to Benares division, until further orders. 

Lieut. G. Carr, gist N.I., to be adj. to Sylhet 
Light Inf., V. Brodie app. junior assistant to Gov.- 
generaTs agent, N. E. frontier. 

Jan. 19 —The following regimental orders con- 
firmed:— Lieut. C. J. Slain waring to officiate as 
Interp. and qu. mast, to 1st N.l., durhw lIlneM of 
LieuL Fisher; date 31st Dec. — Lieut, llv. P. Jones 
to act as adj. to 28d N.I., during absence, oo leave, 
of Lieut. Locke ; date 11th Dec. 


Jan. 29. — Assist. Sure. R. M. Scott to do duty 
with artillery at Dum-Dum. 

Jon. 22.— ^uig. C. B. Francis (on furl.) removed 
from 56th to 57th N.l.; and Surg. G. King (late 
dvll surgeon at Patna) potted to 56th N.I. at Di- 
mpore. 


Boi. S. H. Becher, at his own lequeet, to do 
duty with 1st N J. at Cawnpoia. 


1 J- C. Cooper to ta 
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Fert Wimm» Jan. l^Lieut. J. R. Luinsta, 
63d N.I., Lieut. C. R. Browne, OUth do,, and Ens. 
C. M. Shalrp, 61st do., to do duty with Arraoui 
local battalion. 

Lieut. F. G. Backhouse, esth N.I., Lieut. W. 
Shortreed, left wing Europera regt, and Ehk J. 
H. Garrett, 30th N.l., to do duty with Assam local 

Jan. 21.— The eervicee of Assist. Sure. W. B. 
Davies, attached to civil station of Gowahutty , at 
his own request, placed at disposal of Commander- 
in-chief. 

Jan. 28.— Lieut. Col. Wm. Battlne, rqgt. of ar- 
tillery. to be principal commissary of ordnance, v. 
Lieut. CoL Swiney permitted to proceed to Europe 
on furlough. 

Capt. J. H. SImmonds, 55th N.L, now employed 
as a revenue surveyor, to be a deputy assist. qu« 
mast. gen. of 2d class, to fill a vacancy In depart- 
ment, and to officiate in 1st class for Capt. J. 6. 
Drummond, employed as a superintendent of 
roads in Central India and the Dooab. 

Capt. T. M. Taylor, 5th L.C., to be town and 
fort major of Fort William, v. Capt. Sir R. Col- 

J iuhoun, Bart., permitted to proceed to Europeon 
urlough. 

Eiff^ective SA-engfA.— The undermentioned officers 
are brought on effective strength of cunw from 
dales expressed : — Cavairp, Comet C. G. Becher, 
3!ith Oct. 1834. in sue. to CapL T. Sanderson re- 
tired from service. — Artitierp, 2d-Lieut. H. A. 
Carieton, luth Dec. 1834, in sue. to Capt. S. Caul- 
hard struck off. 

Eramfnarion.— Dec..31. Lieut. J. Ewart, fi5th 
N.L, having been declared by the examiners of 
College of Fort William to be qualified for duties 
of an interpreter, is exempted from further exa- 
mination in native languages. 

Returned to dutp, from Burope.—'Doc, 2. Midor 
Charles Graham, axtlllery. — 10. M^jor Edw. Jef- 
freys. 43d N.l. (since retired from'service).— Capt. 
G. L. Trafford. luth L.C.— Capt. O. N. Prole, Sd 
N.l. — Capt. John Jervis, 6th N.L— Ist-Lleut. 
John Hotham, artillery.— Lieut. G. A. Barbor, 8th 
L.C.— Llrut. John Dyson, 21st N.I.— Lieut. Wi 
F. Campbell, 64th N.l. — Assist. Surg. S. Holmes. 
— ^Assist. Surg. F. Hartt.— Lieut. Cnas. Comme- 
llne, 13th N.l. — 19. Capt. H. Timings, artillery.— 
Lieut. T. A. K. MacGregor, European re^— 
Lieut. Wm. Benson, 4th L.(J.— Lieut. Peter Dick, 
47ih N.l— Ens. G. J. Brietseke, 49tli N.l. — Assist. 
Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, m.d.— Jan. 7> 1835. Lieut. 
Wm. More, 18th N.L— Surg. John Allan, m.d. 


FURLOUGUB. 

To Europe. — Dec. 19. Capt. R. Houghton, 63d 
N.L, for health— Lieut. Colin C. J. Scott, 88d 
N.l., for health.— Lieut. Henry Slone, 49tb N.L 
— Surg. Andrew Murray, m.d., on private affairs. 
— Surg. Wm. Dyer, on dicto.— 31. Lieut. Col. John 
Anderson, Uth N.l., for health. — Maj. John Thom- 
son, 3lBt N.L, for health. — Capt. D. P. Wood, 
17th N.L, fur health. — Ens. F. Adams, 24th N.I., 
for health— Superintending Surg. Wm. Thomas, 
for health. — Lieut M. Huish, 74th N.l., on pri- 
vate affkirs. — Assist. Surg. Gavin Turnbull, on 
ditto. — M4)or John Grant, inv. estab., on ditto. — 
Lieut. F. Corner, Jst N.I., on ditto (to proceed 
from Mhow via Bombay).— Jan. 7, 1836. Lieut. 
M. Wilson, 27th N.I., for health.— Lieut. John 
Stubte, 4Mh N.l., ^or health.— Assist. Suig. James 
Dsveui»ort, m.d.,. for health.— Lieut. W. S. Men- 
teath, 69th N.l., on private affairs. — Capt. Joaeph 
Holmes, 23d N.l., tor health.— Capt. Richard 
Newton, 44th N.L, for health.— Isi- Lieut. H. 
Sanders, regt. of artil., fbr health.— Assist. Surg. 
A. Hmderson, fur health— Ist-Lieut. W. fi. PU. 
Ians, ngt. of ortll., on private afikirs— Comet 
W. B. Mosley, 10th L.C., on ditto, fbr one year, 
without pay.— 13. LieuL A. Stewart, Btttop.RmL. 
on private affim— A hIsl burg. O. J. Bervrick! 

ftw health. — 15. Lieut. CoL J. A. Hottoaoila 
Sf? health— CapL Pooch Broana^SS 

LtouL CoL Qoob Swtoey! 
of artlllerv, fbr hoaith— LleiiL Cbl. ’SSi, 
^ver, 3d N.l., fbr health.— LieuL Cffi. StoMs 
Hawthme, 59d'N.l., fbr 

benj^tthoun, 44th N.I., town and fort 
mqjOT ^ Fort William, for h ealt h- - S d-LieuL T. 
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J. W. Hunfl^ord. artillery* for health.->Veterl- 
Dary Surg. O. Griffith* hone artillery, for health. 

7V> visit PreskUitkcif (preparatory to applying for 
fhrlough to Europe).— Jan. 2* 1835. Lieut. H. 
Barry* 7lBt N.I.— 21. Ena. G. Dalston* .58th N.l. 

Tb fiombov.— Dim;. 31. 2d'Lieut. R. Walker* ar- 
tillery* for four months* on private aflbini.— Jan. 
7* 1835. Capt. A. C. S|)ottlswoode* 37th N.l., for 
three months, on ditto. 

To Cape tif Good Hope. — Jan. 7* Surg. John 
Tytler, superintendent of native mudieui institu- 
tion, for two years* for heulth.— 23. Capt. J. 
Hailes, 4th N.l.* for two years* for health. — 28. 
Liicut. Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, lilih N.l., judge 
adv. gen.* for six months* on private aflairs. 

7*0 Sinff&pore. — Jan. 23. 2d-Lieut. R. Maule* ar- 
tillery, foi six months, fur health. 


SHIPPING. 

At riifole iti the River. 

Jan. 9. Marp Attne, Patterson, from London, 
Port Jackson* and Singapore.— l.'i. Frank. Sea- 
right, from Liverpool and Port Louis. — 18. in- 
diana. Webster, from Hobart Town. Sydney, and 
Singapore: and Lvt'retut. Muirhead, from Sydney 
and Singapore — iM. Chiide Harold, Lancaster* 
ftom London. — 28. Thetin, C'lark* from China.— 
27* Malcolm, Eyles, from London ; and Fanny, 
Edwards, from Marcanum.— 28. Stisan, Addison, 
ftom Sydney and Hobart Town : and Africoine, 
Duff, from Marcanum. — 2il. Catherine, Fenn, 
from London and Cape. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Jan. 21. Hashmy, Stuart, for Madras and l.on- 
don.— 27. Bruxborriebury, Chapman, for London. 

Sailed from Sauffor. 

Jan. 8. Elphinstone, Domett* for Madras and 
London: Otromandel, Boyes, for ditto; and Com- 
wall, Bell* for London. — 18. Hibernia, Gillies* for 
London. — 12. Lord Hunfferfurd, Farquharson, for 
London ; and Andromache, Andrews* for Bombay. 
•—15. Lmdun, M*Lean* for Liverpool ; and 
don, Pickering* for Madras and ditto.— 17. Fairy 
tjmeen. Snipe, for Liverpool.— 21. Sir Edward Pa- 
' Martin, for Cape and London ; and St.Gcorffe, 
Thomson, for Cape and Bristol.— 22* Orontee, 
Currie, for Madras and London.— 23. iMndon, 
Wimble, for London; Asia, Biddle, for Madras 
and London; and Albion, McLeod, for Liverpool. 
—26. Jessie, Bell, for Liverpool. — 2!). Macyueen, 
Thompson* for London. — Fan. 2. Bland, Callan, 
for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Jan. 19).— Dead weight £2. 
Ss. to £2. lOuT. ; light goods, Ji:2. 18s. to diS. 5s. ; 
indigo and silk, £4. to £5. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BfUTHS. 

Oct. At Cawnpore, the lady of H. T. Owen, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

21. In camp* at Papper Ghaut* the lady of 
Lieut. N. A. Parker, 58th N.l., of a daughter. 

26. Mrs. George Galloway* of a son. 

— Mrs. De Rocha* of a son. 

Nov. 4. At Seetapore, the lady of Cant. D, Sher- 
lifT* 48th N.l.* of a daughter, still-born. 

9. At Neemuch, the limy of Capt. W. B. Gltdle- 
■tone, 46th N.I.* of a daughter. 

12. At Sehore, the lady of Capt. James Win- 
field, 47th N.I., of a daughter. 

13. At Dinapore, Mrs. J. Hosrner, of a son. 

16. Mrs. D. Klrwan, of a daughter. 

18. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. Henry Dove- 
ton, of a daughter. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady of T Louis, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— At Benares* Mrs. W. R. Hill* of a son. 

21. At Allahabad, Mrs. W. J. Chambers, of a 
dai^hter. 

22. At-SaugCN, the lady of Brev. Capt. Van- 
lettl, 5th N.l., of a son. 

S3. At Agra* the lady of Lieut. W. H. Nicho- 
letU, 28th N.I.* of a aok 

96. At NoacoUy, the lady of Dr. J, Baker, of a 

aon. 


27. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. A. D. Foun- 
tain, 48th regt.* of a aon. 

— At Futteh Ghur, Mrs. Thomas Llchgow, of 
a daughter. 

29. At Barrackpore* the lady of Capt. W. Tur- 
ner* paymaster* of a son. 

— At Chatuk, In Sylhet, Mrs. Henry Inglis* of 
a daughter. 

Det‘. 1. At Calcutta, Harriett* wife of II. J. 
Leighton* Esq.* of two daughters and a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Nuthall, 
D. A. C. G.. of a son. 

2. Mrs. Win. Ryland* of a daughter. 

3. At Meerut* the lady of Capt. Weston, D. J. 
A. G., of a daughter. 

— At Chattac, in Sylhet, Mrs. D. E. Shuttle- 
worth* of a son 

4. At Meerut* the lady of Capt. Hoggan, 53d 
N.L* of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Major D. Crichton, 
69Lh N.L* of a daughter. 

r>. At Klambazar* the lady of John Erskine, 
Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. Win. Dym, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. W. Lewis, jun., of a daughter. 

6. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. Hamilton* 53d 
N.L* of a daughter. 

— At Moulmein* the lady of Capt. Stockwcll* 
paymaster to trooiis* of a son. 

H. At Calcutta, the lady of H. Holroyd* Esq., 
of a daughter. 

9. At Nretnuch* the lady of Major John Her- 
ring, 37th N.L* of a son* still-born. 

— At Kotah, the lady of Major R. Ross, poli- 
tical agent in llarowtee, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. V. Champion, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of Thomas Holroyd, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of John Drightman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

11. In Port Willidin, the lady of Capt. Joseiih 
Graham* .5oth N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Chars. Wilkinson* of a son. 

— Mrs. Saupm* of a daughter. 

12. At Juggemaik)>ooram* the wife of Mr. Fran- 
cis Lloyd, of a daughter. 

13. At Calcutta* the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Fisher, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Robert W'ood, of a son. 

14. At Cawnpore* the lady of Capt L. H. Smith, 
Gth L.C., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. .1. Pittar* of a son. 

15. Mrs. C. Owen, of a son. 

17. At Chowringhec* the lady of Capt. F. S> 
Hawkirs. of a daughter (still-bom). 

— At Calcutta* the wife of Mr. T. Barfoot* Ex- 
change Hotel* of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. W. Harper of a son. 

21. At Lucknow* the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Wm. Blackwofid* 59th N.l., of a daughter. 

— At Mynpoory* the wife of Mr. Geo. Fortuna- 
tus Smith* of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Ravenscroft* of a son. 

— At Chittagong* Mrs. W. Kennedy* of a son. 
— Mrs. A. MathewB, of a son. 

23, At Calcutta, the lady of John Lowe, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Deyrah* Mrs. Col. Voung* of a daughter. 
— At Syllinah, Commercolly, Mrs. Samuel Fre- 
derick Rice, of a daughter. 

24. At Hsaareebdug, the lady of CapL Thom- 
son* engineers* of a son. 

— At Balasore, the lady of E. Repton, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

— Mrs. A. F. Smith, of a son. 

— At Intally* the lady of the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, of a daughter. 

26. At Sirdhanah* the lady of P. P- M. Solu- 
roli* Esq., of a daughter. 

27> In camp* at Gyretty Oh&t, the lady of MkJor 
J. Eckford* 6th N.l.* ox a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of M^jor Pereira, of 
a son. 

28. Mrs. John Heberlet, of a daughter. 

29. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. R. 
Home, of a son. 

— Mrs. P. H. Thomas, of a daughter. 

31. At Gorruckpore, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
MacGeorge. 7th N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. George Cattell, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At EnUlly, Mrs. J. Rabon* of a son. 
8. Mrs. G. Smith, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thomu Payne, of asem. 

— Mra. A. Howitson, of a son. 

5. At Kidderporef Mrs. W. Trotter, of a daughter. 
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6. At ChinsurAh, Mn. Phillip Barber* of a son. 

— At Serampore* the lady of Edward Sandford* 
Esq.* of a daughter. 

7> At Kurnaul* the lady of Lieut. Col. Wymer* 
commanding Gist regto or a daughter. 

— At Neeinut(*h, the lady of Lieut. Molr* S6th 
N.I.* of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. Kieman, of a son. 

G. Mrs. F. H. Peterson* of a son. 

9. At Berhampore* the lady of G. W. Battye* 
Esq.. C.S., of a son. 

* — At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Carter, of a son, 

10. At Dum<Duin* the lady of Capt. T. A Van- 
renen, artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. J. Walker, of a son. 

11. At Comillah, the lady of Henry Brownlow* 
Esq., C.S., of a son (since dead). 

1^ At Jutwurpore, Tirhoot* the lady of J. 
Thomson, Ksn., of a son. 

— Mrs. E. Chalcraft, of a son. 

1.3. Mrs. Richard Evans, of a son. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. Grant, major 
of brigade, of a son. 

14. At Chiiisiirah, the lady of the Rev. W. Mor- 
ton, of Howrah, of a d.*iughtcr. 

IG. At Jutwarporc, Tirhoot, the lady of T. 
Sherman, Esq., of a daughter. 

~ Mrs. George Brown, of a daughter. 

17. At Patna, the lady of S. Davis* Esq.* civil 
assistant surgeon* of a son. 

— At Futtehgurh, the lady of James Thornhill 
Mcllis, Esq.* civil service, of a daughterr. 

— At Chandemagore* the lady of F. Courjon* 
Esq.* of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta* the lady of G. S. Dick* Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Chowringhee, the wife of P. Durand, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

SO. Mrs. H. B. Gardener, of a son. 

— At Hurrunitollah, the lady of Chas. McLeod, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 

21. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. F. M. Held, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

22. Mrs. G. H. .Stapleton, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. J. Hanlon, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 17. At Juanpore, C. Lindsay, Esq., C.S., 
to Emma, second daughter of Horace Watson, 
Esq., of Mill Hill Harden, Middlesex. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Atkinson, of Cuttadc, 
to Miss Clementina Eliza Linton. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Frederick Henry Mathews 
to Miss Caroline Shelvcrton. 

IJftc. 1. At Calcutta, Arthur Grote, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Helen Anne, sixth daughter of 
Charles Mackenzie, Esq., of the same service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Walter John Gnodsall to 
Mrs. Mary Ebberson. 

2. At Calcutta, (.'apt. W. R. Maldman, artillery, 
to Charlotte Eliza, 3d daughter of the late Mqjor 
W. McQuhae, of the same regiment. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. John Jacob Louis HofT, to 
Miu Caroline Framingham. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Webb West, to Miss 
Harriett Horsburgh. 

8. At Benares. Cant. C. Davidson, A. D. C. to 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of India, to 
Anna Maria Mainwaring, second daughter of Geo. 
Malnwarlng, Esq., of the civil service. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. James Tilly axd to Miss 
Elizabeth Stote. 

10. At Calcutta, Capt. J. Hlndmarsh to Miss 
Caroline Jones. 

11. At Calcutta, Capt. O. L. Ttmffhrd, 10th 

L. C., to Miss Wilkinson, daughter of G. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., of Dublin. 

13. At Calcutts, Mr. D. Duimovan to Mrs. A. 

M. Parry. 

15. At Calcutta. Comet R. J. Hawthorne, of the 
7th L.C., to Elisa, eldest daughter of Capt. D’OU- 
vler, of H.M. service. 

~ At Meetut. Mr. Macklnnon, schoolmaster, 
Mussorie, to Mrs. Horan. 

17. At Asimgurh, Robert Montgomery, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Frances Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

At Calcutta. Peter Duverger, Esq., emn- 
mander of the ship Samdannv, of Bombay* to 
Rose Bleanar, ddest daughter of Andrd Anon, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

At Calcutta. C. McLeod, Bsq., late deputy 
■ is ietsnr to the botanical gazdans at Penang* to 


Sarah, only daughter of the late Colonel HiggotL* 
of the Bengal army. 

22. At Calcutta, Alex. Davidson Kemp, Esq., 
attomey-at-law, to Miss Emma Priscilla Jones. 

2.3. At Calcutta, Charles Edward Trevelyan, 
Esq.f to Hannah More Macaulay, daughter of 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. J. A. B. Campbell to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mr. Thos. Fuller. 

24. At Benares, Phillip George Cornish, Esq.* 
31ith rpgt. N.I., to Mary Ann* third daughter of 
the late Colonel John Melselbach. 

2.3. At Calcutta, Fred. J. Halllday, Esq., civil 
service, to Elisa, second daughter of Col. J. A. 
Paul Maegregor, military auditor general. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. James Caropbdl to Mrs. 
Amelia Mayer. 

Jan. 1, 11135. At Calcutta, C. A. Cantor, Esq., 
to Charlotte Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. H. W. Wilkinson and Lady Char- 
lotte Hesclrigc. 

— At Calcutta, Thos. R. Wheatley, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the late Wm. Morton, Esq. 

— At Burdwan. K. H. Scott, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of 
James Curtis, Esq., of the same service. 

2. Att'alcutta, George Skinton, Esq., 3d mem- 
ber of the medical board, to Miss Anne Constable. 

— At Calcutta, John Banficld Livesay, Esq., 
indigo planter, to Miss Caroline Kerr. 

— At (x'alcutta, Mr. Christopher Harvey to Miss 
Marla Whitney. 

— At Sirdhana, Capt. Robert Walter Dubignon 
de Talbot, commanding her Highness the Begum 
Sumroo's body guard, to Miss Helen Moses, sister- 
in-law of General Ventura, his Highness Maha- 
raja Runjeet Singh’s service. 

.3. At Calcutta, Mr. G. Clermont to Julia, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Mar- 
riott, of Tirhoot, indigo planter. 

5. At Muzzuflbrpore, John Waler, Esq., civil 
service, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest daughter of C* 
R. Richardson, Esq., Tirhoot. 

— • At the Cathedral* G. Delahat, Esq.* Indigo 

S lanter, of the Hareah Coseree* Kishenaghur, to 
lias E. S. D'Rozario. 


& At (Calcutta. John Davidson* Esq., to Mrs. 
Hannah Diiignan. 

_10. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Frenshan to Miss 
Eliza Brnham. 

12. At Meerut, Mr. David Munro to Miss Sarah 
Jane RistelL 

1.3. At (’alcutta, Mr. C. E. Mcthold, merchant* 
to Mrs. Margaret Dashwood. 

17. At Chlnsurah, George H. Smith, Esq., H.M* 
44th Foot, to Jane Battye, eldest daughter of the 
late A. Brand, E&q. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. C. J. Sutherland to Miss 
Mary Harriet Sutherland. 

22. At Calcutta, Lieut. Peter Nicholson, 28th 
regt. N.I., to Miss Mary Mitchell. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Martin to Miss Eliza 
Maria Babonau. 

24. At Calcutta, Wm. Henry Twentymau* Esq.* 
to Miss Eleanor Block. 


Dee. 4. Mona. Eugtoe Marquler, aged 22. 

6. At Camballa, Mary Constance, second daugh* 
ter of Col. Russell, horse artillery. 

18. At Neemutch* CoL J. Rohmtson, of the 46th 
regt. N.l. 

21. At Gowahuttl in Assam, Capt. H. J. G. B. 
Cathcart, Junior assistant to the Govemor-generars 
agent. 

29. Mr. Anthony D’Souza, aged 75. 

Jan. 1, 1835. At Calcutta. Mr. J. H. Crocket, 
of the ship Liberty B aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Isaac Phipn, aged 75. 

2. At Dacca, the wife of Majm R. Bl 
commanding 50th regt. N.l. 

3. At Futtegurgh, Lieut. James Flaher* iaterp. 
and qu. mast. Ist rrat. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. Charles Gray, commander 
of the ship Dona Carmelitat aged 50. 

5. At Patna, Sir James Hanngton, Bart.* In his 
47th year. 


7. Mn. M. T. Pelllng. aged 67. 
— AtCalcutta* Mr. Samuel Mi 
WUliam Gray, aged 16, 


MaUen, of the ship 


a At CaicutU* Lieut. Oeo. Bomidaile* brlgude 
m^or* Banackporo, aged 8a 
— At Calcutta* MrTWm* Bansley* aged 88. 
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II. At Calcutta. Mr. Septlmui Peine, aged SO. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. Elliot Weitcott. ag^ GO. 

8. At CMcutta. Mr. Z. Jackson, aged 88. 

10. At Calcutta, onboard the Lord Uungerjbrd, 
Alfired Blane, Eaq.. ad-offlcer and purser. 

13. At Culpee, on board the brig London, whilst 
proceeding on his passage to England. Wm. .Sut- 
ton. Esq., merchant, late of Liverpool. 

18. At Calcutta. Miss Ann Chaffin, aged 67* 

80. At Comlllah. Amelta. wife of Henry Brown- 
low, Esq.. C.S.. a^ 85. 

81. At Saugur. on board the Albiim, bound to 
Llvei^nol. Capt. Richard Newton, of the 44th 

in. AVcalcutta. Mrs. Fanny O'Halloran. lady 
ofCbl. J. O'Halloran. c.n. 

85. At Calcutta. Samuel Richard, son of Mr. 
FranciB Harvey, aged 80. 

Lately. At Allipore, near Calcutta. Capt. Jo- 
seph llarfield. of the ship Haahmy, aged 44. 


ittabraa. 


peraonal nature with Cnpt. John Martin 
Ai^lic, commander of the same ahipi giv- 
ing and receiving a blow ; thereby aetting 
a bad example to the men and officers of 
the said .detachment, and occasioning him- 
self to be placed in arrest by a junior offi- 
cer, but not guilty of the remainder of the 
charge. 

Stntsncs. —The court, having found the 
prisoner, Major Francis Haleman, of the 
I5th regt., N. I., guilty to the extent 
above stated, doth sentence him, the said 
Major F. Haleman, to be suspended from 
rank, pay, and allowances for the period of 
seven calendar months, commencing from 
such time and at such place as his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief may be pleased to 
direct. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

FEES FOR SACRED OFFICES. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 30, 1834.— The 
Governor-in-council is pleased to notify 
that, in communication with the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, it has been resolved 
that no fees shall henceforth be required 
from military persons or their families, 
for sacred offices. In this presidency. 

MOVEMENT OF CORPS. 

The head-quarters of the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners from the Neilgherrics to 
Coorg. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

MAJOR F. HAT.EMAM. 

Head- Quarters, Madras, Dec. 16, 1834. 
—At an European General Court-martial, 
held in Fort St. George, on the 10th Dec. 
1834, Major Francis Haleman, of the 
15th regt., N. 1., was arraigned on the 
following charge 

CAarpe.— For scandalous, infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
having, at sea, on board the ship Ganges, 
on the 19th Feb. 1834, when iu command 
of a detachment of the 15th Regt., N- I., 
entered into a disgraceful altercation, of a 
personal nature, with Capt. John Martin 
Ardlie, commander of the same ship, giv- 
ing and receiving blows $ thereby setting 
a bad example to the men and officers of 
the said detachment, and occasioning him- 
self to be placed in arrest by a junior 
officer.** 

(Signed) G. Jackson, Lieut.-Col. 

Commanding 1 5th N. I. 

Penang, Sept. 18, 1884. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the f^lowing deciaion : 

Finding on the Charge.— That the pri- 
soner is guilty of behaviour unbecoming 
an officer, in having, at sea, on board the 
ahip Oanges^on the 19th F^. 1834, when 
in command of a. detachment of the 15th 
regt. N. I., entered intonn altercation of a 


(Signed) Anthony Monin, Col., 

17th Regt. N. 1., President. 
Confirmed. — The suspension awarded 
will commence from the date of this order. 

(Signed) R. W. O* Callaghan, 
Lieut. -gen. and Com..ih.chier. 

CATT. JOHN DirKlNBON. 

Head- Quarters, Madras, Dec. 22, 1834. 
—At an European General CourUmartial, 
held at Bangalore, on the 3d Nov. 1834, 
Capt. John Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of 
Artillery, and commissary of ordnance, 
late in charge of the arsenal at Bangalore, 
was arraigned on the following charges 

Charge . — For having, at Banga- 
lore, during' the period extending from the 
15th April 1831, to the 17th Aug. 1833, 
inclusive, as duly set forth and specified 
in table A. and memorandum A A, ap. 
pended to these charges, by means of in- 
dents on the commissariat, for sundry arti- 
cles of military stores, knowingly and wit- 
tingly receipted in full, by him, the said 
Capt. Dickinson, although a portion only 
of the articles of military stores so in- 
dented for, had been supplied, embezzled, 
or caused to be embezzled, or fraudulently 
misapplied, the sum of 7086 Rs., 12 an- 
nas, and 4 pice, or thereabouts, belonging 
to the East- India Company.*' 

2d Charge. — For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 30th April 1831, to the 30th Nov. 
1833, inclusive, as duly set forth and 
specified in table B, and memorandum 
B B, appended to these charges, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to be 
embezzled or misapplied, sundry articles of 
military stores, belonging to the said Com. 
pany ; falsely and fraudulently writing the 
same off the books of the said arseosl, as 
expended in the public service; thereby oc- 
casioning loss and damage to the said Com- 
pany, to the amount of Rs. 4381, 9 annas, 
and 4 pice, or thereabouts.** 

3d Charge . — ** For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 15th April 1831, to the 15th Ang. 
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183f) inclusive, as duly set forth and ape. 
cified in table C» and memorandum C C, 
appended to these charges, by means of 
indents on the commissariat for extra 
workmen to be employed in the public 
service, knowingly and wittingly receipted 
in full by him, the said Capt. Dickinson, 
Althoqgh a portion only of the workmen so 
indented for had been supplied, em- 
bezsled, or caused to be embezzled, or 
fraudulently misapplied, the sum of Rs. 
875, 5 annas, and 6 pice, or thereabout^ 
belonging to the said Company.** 

4th Chtirge.—** For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 5th Jan. 1832 to the 1st Nov. 1833 
inclusive, as duly set forth and specified in 
table D appended to these charges, em- 
bezzled the sum of Rs. 2,443, and 2 an- 
nas, or thereabouts, belonging to the said 
Company, being the part proceeds of iron, 
brass, pig-lead, and copper, articles of 
military stores belonging to, and sold by 
public sale on account of the said Company, 
falsely and fraudulently carried to his, 
Capt. Dickinson's private account.** 

5th Charge ,— For having, at the same 
place, on the 31st Dec. 1831, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to 
be embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, 
380 ammunition and powder gunny bags, 
being military stores belonging to the said 
Company, of the value of Rs. 532 and 3 
annas, or thereabouts.** 

€th Cfuirge . — “ For having, at the same 
place, on the 5th July 1833, embezzled, 
or fraudulently misapplied, or caused to 
be embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, 
twenty-eight artillery ammunitijn camel- 
boxes, being military stores belonging to 
the said Company, of the value of Rs. 84 
or thereabouts.*' 

Ith Charge,— * For having, at the same 
place, during the period extending from 
the 1st Nov. 1832 to the 28th Feb. 1833, 
knowingly and wilfully permitted to be 
spoiled eighty barrels of gunpowder, of 
ninety pounds each, and nineteen barrels 
of captured gunpowder, of forty pounds 
each, being military stores belonging to 
the said Company, not borne upon the 
books of tlie said arsenal, thereby occasion- 
ing loss and damage to the said Company 
to the amount of Rs. 18.30, 12 annas, 
and 10 pice, or thereabouts." 

8lA Charge,—** For having, at the same 
place, on the Ist May 1831, wittingly 
signed a muster-roll containing a false 
muster of a certain Veerapun, merein set 
forth and described as a Chickledar, 
whereas no such individual was, in reality, 
Entertained, paid, or mustered, so conti- 
nuing wittingly to sign a muster-roll con- 
taining a like false muster on the first of 
each successive month, until the 1st Dec. 
1833 inclusive.** 

Ckarge,—** For having, at the same 
places on the occasions lasr specified, and 
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by means of the said false mnsterib em- 
beazled, or fimudulently misapplied, or 
caused to be embezzled or fraudulently 
misapplied, the sum of Rs. ^ 2,232 and 8 
annas, belonging to the ssid Company, 
being the pay of a Chickledar for thirty 
months Snd fifteen days.** 

10f6 Charge,—** For conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in the following instances 

1st. ** In having, at the same place, on 
the 1st May 1833, irregularly employed 
thirty -five store lascars belonging to the said 
arsenal, in building a private dwelling 
house, and otherwise in his, the said Capt. 
Dickinson's private service, so continuing 
irregularly to employ them, or a portion 
of them, until the IStb Sept. 1833 inclu- 
sive. 2d. In having, at the same place, 
on the 1st May 1831, irregularly employed 
as a writer, an individual named Hamnct, 
borne upon the returns of the arsenal, and 
paid and mustered, as a cooper, so conti. 
nuiiig irregularly to employ him until the 
15th Nov 1833 inclusive." 

lltA Charge, — For scandalous, infa- 
mous behaviour, such as is unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances : — 1st. In having, 
at the same place, on the 7th Nov. 1833, 
fraudulently endeavoured to induce Con- 
ductor Richard James, of the ordnance 
department, then and there serving un. 
dcr his orders, to destroy certain hooka of 
account kept by Mootoosawmy, second 
tindal of store lascars, and Soobaroyab. 
lance tindal of store lascars, both attached 
to the said arsenal, with intent thereby to 
conceal his, the said Capt. Dickinson's 
embezzlements of public property.— 2d. 
In having, at the same place, on the day 
last specified, with a like intent, fraudu- 
lently destroyed, or caused to be destroyed, 
the account books in question.— Sd. In 
having, at the same place, on the 11th 
Nov. 1833, secreted, or endeavoured to 
secrete, numerous surplus articles of milU 
tary stores belonging to the said Company, 
not borne upon the books of the said arse, 
nal, and then and there fraudulently, and 
through undue means, accumulate by 
him, the said Capt. Dickinson, with a view 
to bis own private advantage, he being at 
the same time well aware that an fnveati- 
gntion into bis conduct and into the state 
of the arsenal under his charge was im 
pending. — 4th. In having, at the oame 
place, on the 13th Nov. 1833, caused to be 
fabricated a false and fraudulent account 
of iron, brass, and gun metal, sold on the 
public account, with intent thereby to im- 
pose on the committee about to aaseuible, 
for the investigation of bis, Capt. IHckin- 
Bon*a conduct.— 5th. In having, -at the 
•ame place, on the day Imtapcdied, firau- 
dulently endenvoured to induce Ins aaid 
Conductor James to fisbricato a eomspeiid- 
iog rougli dnmgbt of the albrsaaid 4Uae 
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end fraudulent account, in order thereby 
to impose on the said committee. — 6th. 
In having, at the same place, on tlie 8th 
Feb. 1834, fraudulently placed in the 
hands of the said Conductor James, a 
vi'ritten paper, the ol>ject whereof was to 
instruct him, the said Conductor James, 
as to certain answers to be given before 
the said committee, thereby endeavouring 
to procure and suborn false evidence, with 
intent to impose upon the said committee. 
— 7tli. In having, at the same place, on 
the 27th Jan. 1834, been found in posses- 
sion of a large quantity of military stores, 
duly set forth and specified in table E 
appended to these charges, belonging to the 
said Company, in excess to the stores ac- 
counted for by the returns of his depart, 
incut, he, the said Capt. Dickinson, having 
fraudulently, and through undue means, 
accumulated the same with intent to em- 
bezzle.*' 

12th Charge. — ** For having, at the same 
place, on the 27th Jan. 1834, been found 
deficient in sundry articles of military 
stores, duly set forth and specified in table 
F appended to these charges, belonging 
to the said Company, entrusted to bis 
charge, he, the said Capt. Dickinson having 
embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, or 
caused to be embezzled or fraudulently 
misapplied, or knowingly or wilfully per- 
mitted or suffered the same to be em- 
bezzled or fraudulently misapplied, or to 
be spoiled or damaged, and thereby occa- 
sioned loss and damage to the said Com- 
pany, to the amount of Rs. 11,463, 8 an- 
nas, and 4 pice, or thereabouts.** 

(Signed) T. H. S. Con wav, 

Adj-geii. of Army. 

Bangalore, April 23, 1834. 

Capt. John Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of 
artillery and commissary of ordnance, 
late in charge of the arsenal at Bangalore, 
charged, in addition to the charges origi. 
nally preferred against him : 

1st additional Charge,^^* With having, at 
Bangalore, on the 31st March, 1833, em- 
bezzled, or caused to be embezzled or 
fraudulently misapplied, the ^um of 
Rs. 846, or thereabouts, belonging to the 
EasUlndia Company, being part of the 
amount charged, in the commissariat dis- 
bursements, for the supply to the said 
Company, by the commissariat, of forty- 
eight large teak wood packing cases; where- 
as forty-seven of the said cases were, in 
fact, made up and manufactured in the 
yard of the said arsenal, from materials, 
tlie property of the said Company, not borne 
upon the returns of the said arsenal, and 
fraudulently supplied or permitted to be 
supplied, for the purpose above specified, 
by the said Capt. Dickinson.*’ 

Sd addUional Oiarge . — With having, at 
tlie same time and place, embezzled, or 
caused to be embeszled or fraudulently 
misapplied, Uie sum of sixty- five rupees. 
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or thereabouts, belonging to the said Com- 
pany, being part of the amount charged in 
the commissariat dishurbements, for the 
supply to the said Company, by the com- 
missariat, of five small teakwood packing 
cases ; whereas the whole of tlie said cases 
were, in fact, made up and manufactured 
from materials, the property of the said 
Company, not borne upon the returns of 
the said arsenal, and fraudulently supplied, 
or permitted to be supplied, for the pur- 
pose above specified, by the said Captain 
Dickinson.** 

Sdadditumnl Charge . — ** With having, at 
the same place, on the 13th of April in 
the same year, embezzled, or caused to be 
embezzled or fraudulently misapplied, the 
sum of 33? rupees and 8 annas, or there- 
abouts, belonging to the said Company, 
being part of the amount charged in the 
commissariat disbursements, for the supply 
of the said Company, by the commissariat, 
of twenty wheelbarrows; wdiereas the 
whole of the said wheelbarrows were, in 
fact, made up and manufactured in the 
yard of the said arsenal, from materials, 
the property of the said Company, not 
borne upon the returns of the said arse- 
nal, fraudulently supplied, or permitted to 
be supplied, for the purpose above speci- 
fied, by the said Capt. Dickinson.” 

(Signed) T. H. S. Conway, 

Adj.-gcn. of the Army. 

Bangalore, 6th May, 1834. 

Capt. John Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of 
artillery, charged, in addition to the charges 
originally preferred against him, 

** With having, at Bangalore, on the 5th 
May, 1834, when under arrest, deserted 
the East -India Company's service.” 

(Signed) B. R. IIitchins, 
Oflg. Adj.-gen. of the Army. 

Fort St. George, 5th Aug. 1834. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision ; 

(The finding is guilty on every charge, 
with the only exception of some slight 
differences in the amount embezzled, as 
stated in the 1st, 2d, 5ih, 6th, and 7th 
charges, the 7th instance of the 12th, and 
the third additional charge.) 

Sentence . — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence, him, the said Capt. John 
Dickinson, of the 2d bat. of artillery, to 
be discharged from the service, and to be 
transported as a felon beyond seas, he be- 
ing born of European parents, for the term 
of seven years. 

(Signed) Thomas Hawkxb, 

'Major-general and President. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O'Callaghak, 
Xiieut.-gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

CIVIL APPOlNTMENTfif, &c. 

Dec. 90. Capt. Hlndes to conduct duties of master 
attendant et Neamtam, during absence^ on sick 
Icavo, of Mr. NTBInay. 
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Jan. 6, 1836. T. A.OakeB, Esq., to continue to 
officiate as a judge of Sudr and Foujdaroe Udalut 
after return of Mr. C. M. Lushinglon, until Mr. 
W. Hudleston lesumes his duty. 

E. B. Thomas. Esq., to be sub-collector and 
Joint magistrate of South Arcot. 

T. B. Roupell. Esq., to be head assistxnt to 
principal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

. 21. A. D. Campbell, Esq., to be civil auditor 
‘and superintendent of stamps, and a director of 
Government Bank. 

J. D. Gleig. Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Cundapah. 

J. C. Wroughlon. Esq., to be collector and 
magistrate 'to Masuliputam. 

F. M. Lewin. Esq., to art as judge and criminal 
Judge of Combaronum. 

Arthur Freese, Esq., to be collector and magis< 
trateof Vizagapatam. 

W. E. Lockhart. Esq., to be sub-collector and 
Joint magistrate of Madura. 

J. F. Bishop, Esq., to be sub-collcctor and joint 
magistrate ot Tinncvelly. 

George Spnrkcs, Es(|., to be additional sub-col- 
lector and joint magistrate in Canara. 

Haniel Eliott, F.sq., to be secretary to Right 
Hon. the Governor, during his tour in provinces, 
in room of T. 11. Wheatley. Esq., about to re- 
turn to presidency. 

J. Sullivan. Esq., to be senior member of board 
of revenue 

S. D. Birch. Esq., to be an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

C. H. Wnodgate, Es<p, to bean aysistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of northern division 
of Arcot. 

A. Purvis, Esq , to be an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

.‘Ki. W. A. FoT«.yth, Es(|., to act as judge and 
criminal judge of Canara, during alisciice of Mr. 
Busliby. 

F. N. Maltby. Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Canara, during absence of 
Mr. Forsyth. 

Fetj.3. J. F. M'Kennie, E.sq., to take charge of 
boat pay-office and to act as assistant to master 
attendant, during indisposition of Mr. Honner. 

Robert Clerk, Esq., having returned from the 
Cape of Good Hope, has resumed his duties as se- 
cretary to government in the inilltaiy department. 

The appointment of T. B. A. Conway, Esq., to 
be an assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
Ganjain. is cancelled. 

Commander .1. W Guy, Indian Navy, h.*»8 re- 
signed hLs situation as master attendant at C^alicut. 

The following gentlemen have been permitted to 
resign the Hon. Company’s service: — Terrick Ha- 
milton. Esq. — Henry Lacon, Esii., from 1st Fell. 
183 < — John Stokes, Esq., from dale on which an- 
nuity to which he has succcedetl shal) commence. 
— Cliarles Harris, Esq. 

Furloughs, &c. — Jan. 10. R. Davidson, Esq., to 

sea. for twelve months, for health J. Fraser, 

Esa., to ditto, for six months, for ditto.~14. G. 
P. Uummgue, Esq., to sea, until 1st May 1030, 
for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 19. 1034.— Capt. W. B. 
Bernard, 11. M. 64th regt, to be deputy paymaster 
and stafT-officer at Poonamallee firom Ist Jan. 1H35. 


Assist. Surg. W. P. MoUc pennitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Dec, 23. — 1st- Lieut. W. H. Atkinson, corps of 
engineers, to be attached to sappm and miners. 

Lieut. Alex. Shirreffs, 21st N.I.. to command 
oran of Lord Bishop of Calcutta during his lord- 
shlp s tour of visitation, and to take charge of 
^u^ proiierty supplied for accommodation of his 


Capt. W. Campbell. H.M. fl2d regL, to be ai 
to Mi^. Gen. Sir John Dalrymplc, Bar 


eommamling southern division of army. This 
app. to have effect from Ist Oct. 1834. 

Dec, 26.— ^rfiilcTF* Ist-Lleut. J. T. Baldwin to 
be capt., and 2d-Lieut. G. W. Harrison to be Ist- 
lieuL, v. Dickinson discharged ; date of corns. 22d 
Dec. 1834.— Sm’emum. 2d-Lieut. John Caulfield 
admitted on effective strength from above date to 
complete estaUishment. 

The services of Assist. Surg. G. Hopkins, m.d., 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

Dec, .3(1.— Cadet of Infantry James Richardson 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. W. Justice, 6th N.I., permitted to resign 
app. of paymaster at Trichinopoly. 

The BCT^ ices of the following officers placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-chief from 1st Jan. 183.1, in 
consequence of discontinuance of stafT-apiioint- 
nicnts at Jaulnah and G- O. of 0th Dec. 1834 : — 
Capi. W. H. Miller, of artillery, deputy commis- 
sary of ordnance at Cannanore— Surg. J. Steven - 
Sf>ti. stair surgeon at Jaulnah.— Assist. Surg. John 
Richmond, deputy medical storekeeper at Jaulnah. 

Capt. H. S. Foord, artillery, to be deputy com- 
missary of ordnance at Cannanore from 1st Jan. 
1835, V. Miller removed. 

C.'ipt. M. Joseph. 6th N.I., to continue to act as 
paymaster at Trichtnopoly on his own responsibi- 
lity, until further orders. 

Capt. R. J. H. Vivian, 18th N.I.. assist, adj. 
gen. J.iulnah field force, to be assist, adj. gen. with 
tlyderalMd subsidiary force, v. Coxe removed 
under G. O. of 9tb Dec. 18.34. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 48th N.I., assist, qu. mast, 
gen. Jaulnah field force, to be assist, qu. mast. gen. 
with Nagpore subsidiary force, v. Cunningham re- 
moved under G.O. of 9Ln Dec. 1834. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 48th N.I., to act ns assist. 

a u. mast. gen. with Hyderabad Bubsidl.try force, 
uring absence of i'apt. Bell on furlough. 

Capt. W. Cunningham, 44th -N.I., to act as 
assist, uu. mast. gen. with Namore subsidiary 
force, during absence of Capt. Alexander. 

Capt. W. D. Coxc, 4.3d N.I., to be deputy assist, 
qu. mast. gen. of northern division of army, v. Bo- 
nette prom, to a majority. 

AsHlst.Surg.Wm. Mackintosh pennitted to enter 
on general duties of unny. 


Hmtl-l^uarters, Doc. 15, 18.34. — The following 
removals ordered ; — Surgs K. Macaulay from 28th 
to J3th N.L, and A. N. Magrath from I3th to 28th 
do.— Assist. Surg. H. Goodall from 20th to 13th 
N.l. — Assist. Surgs. John Forbes from luth to 
48th N.L, and A. J. Will from 48th to 10th do. 

Ens. T. P. Moore, of 22d N.l., removed from 
doing duty with 6th ditto. 

Dec. 17. — Ens. John Robertson, of 16th N.I., 
removed from doing duty with 25th do., and di- 
rected to join his corps at Peuang. 

Dec. 18. — Assist. Surg. G. Harding to afford me- 
dical aid to 49th N.l. till relieved by Assist. Surg. 
Forbes. ® 

Dec. 2.3^Ens. 11. W. Yates, recently posted to 
20th, at Ins own request removed to 8th N.I., and 
to take rank next below Ens. W. J. Cooke. 

Lieut. W. Ward to act as adj. to D troop horae 
artillery from 22d Oct. 1834, v. Lieut. Humffireya 
proceeding to Europe ; date of order 6th Nov. 

Dec. 2ft. — The following removals ordered:— 
Col. V Lieut. Gen.) C. Macaulay from 62*1 to 27th 
N.I., and Col. G. L. Wahah from 27th to 62d do. 
— Lieur. Cols. W. Williamson from 39tb to 27th 
N.L. and H. Kyd from 27th to a9th do. 

Ens. W. M. Wahab, 44th, to act oa qu. matt, 
and interp. to 32d N.l. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 2, 1836.— 28#6 N.l. Lieut. 
Wm. Craigie to be capU, and Eos. G. F. Walker 
to be lieuU, v. Disney dec. ; date of coma. 24th 
Dec. 1031. 

Jan. 6.— Col. Patrick Lindeaay, c.b., of H.M. 
39th rest., app. to general staff of army until fur- 
ther orders, with temporary rank of brigadier ge- 
neral from 3d Jan., v. MaJ. Gen. Sir John Oolrym- 
ple, Bart., proceeded to Europe. 

Brig. Gen. Patrkh Lindeaay, C.B., posted to 
aouthem division of anny. 

Jan. 9.— Superlniendlrig Surg W. Scott per. 
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Hmd-Q u a rt tr * , Jan. 3, 1833.— The following 
TemowalsmdpoitliigB ordered : -Surgs. J. T. Con- 
ran firam 7th LuC. to 38th N.I., and James Ste- 
venson firom latter to former. — Assist. Surgs. G. 
Hopkins* M.D.* to 8th L.C., and J. E. Porteous 
from 9d hat. artillery to 39th N.l. 

Lieut. W. S. Waters* 3d L.C.* to act os adj. of 
that regt- till Airther orders. 

Ens. James Richardson* recently admitted on 
estab.* to do duty with 6th N.l. 

Jm. 6.— Assist. Surg. G. C. Scott to do duty with 
H.M.57thregt. 

Lieut. John Patrlcfcson removed to effective 
strength of horse brigade* v. Humfflreys proc^- 
ing to Europe. 

Lieut. F. S. Senior* 35th tmL* to act as adJ. of 
that corps during absence of Likit. Hicks. 

Lieut. F. S. Lang* 48th regt.. to act as adj. of 
that corps during uiBenoe of Lieut. C. Mackmxie 
on other duty. 


Fart St. Gaorga, Jan. IS — Maj. A. Tulloch, de- 
puty com. jgen.* to conduct duties of commissa- 
riat at presiaency* during absence of LieuL Col. 
CuUen. 

Lieut. R. N. Faunce* Sd N.I.* to be adj. 

Cadet of Infantry John Kltaon admitted on es- 
tab.* and prom, to ensign. 

Cant. John Ward* 39th N.I.* to take charge of 
invalids* fee.* about to be embarked on ship Asia 
for Europe. 

Jan. Id.— Assist. Surg. James Wcodford* m.o.* 
app. to medical charge of aillah of Rajahmundry. 

Assist. Sure. F. B. Stapp app. to medical charge 
of aillah of Chlcacole* but to remain at Guntoor 
until relieved. 

Cadets of Infantry J. S. Allan* Robert Chester* 
T. F. Vans Outlaw, W. J. Wilson* W. D. Grant* 
and Chas. Carter admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. — Cadet of Artillery C. H. Hutchinson ad- 
mitted on ditto* and prom, to 2d*licut. 

Artillery. Suj»e»num. 2d- Lieut. Robert Morgell 
admitted on effective strength from S2d Dec. 1834* 
to complete estab. 

47 th N.l. Capt. Joseph Gamault to be mi^or* 
Limt. Wm. Bremmer to be capt., and Ens. Ar- 
thur Salmon to be lieut.* v. Smith retired ; date of 
corns. 17th April 1834. 

3846 N.l. Lieut. Chos. Pooley to be cant., and 
Ens. John Campbell to be lieut.* v. Goold resign- 
ed ; date of corns. l£th June 1834. 

45th N.l. Lieut. J. J. M’Murdo to be capt., v. 
Fletcher retired; date of com. 11th Jan. 1834. — 
Supemum. Lieut. Wm. Darby admitted on effec- 
tive strength, to complete estab. 

Assist. Surg. David Falconer to be surgeon* v. 
Scott retired ; date of com. 1st Jan. l&iS. 

Jon. 20. — Superintending Surg. James Cuddy re. 
moved from southern to centre division^ 

Surg. Claud Currie to be superintending sur- 
geon* V. Gibbon retired* and app to southern 
division. 

Surg. Thomas Williams to be garrison surgeon 
of Trichinopoly* v. Currie. 

Jn/tintru. Lieut. Col. George Jarkson to be col.* 
V. Durand dec. ; date of com. 26th Nov. 1834.— 
M^ior C. Lethbridge* from 22d regt.* to be lieut. 
coL* In suc.to Jackson prom. ; date of com. 2Gth 
Nov. 1834. 

89d N.l. Capt. Wm. Borthwick to be m^r* 
Lieut. F. Darby to be capt.* and Ens. Francis Rus- 
sell to be lieut.* In sue. to Lethbridge prom. ; date 
of oonia. 96tli Nov. 1834. 

1«4 L.C. Cornet J. S. Freshfleld to be lieut.* v. 
Clifford dec. ; date of com. 8th Jan. 1835. 

5Sd N.l. Ens. W. B. Littlehales to be lieut.* v. 
Macksnaie retired ; dote of com. 31st July 1833. 

Jan. 23.— Capt. R. I*. Higfamoor* 5th L.C.* to 
be paymaster at Trichinopoly* v. Justice returned 
to England. 

Lieut. John Bower, 88th N.l» to be qu. most, 
and interp.* v.Craigleproin. 

Capt. F. Minchin* 47th N.I.* to act as paymaster 


in Malabar and Canara* during absence of Capt. 
Macdowall at Bombay. 

Surg. John Crulckshank permitted to retire 
from Hon. Company's service, and to resign hb 
ap|K ojy^arrlson surgeon of Bangalore from 1st 

Haad‘Quartera, Jan. 9 to 14.— Ens. Wm. Bird* 
23d L.I.* to join his corps at Malacca. 

Col. (MaJ. Gen.) sir Hugh Fraser* k.c.b.* re- 
moved from 30th to 5th regt. N.I.* and Col. Chas. 
Farran from latter to former corps. 

Ens. John Kitson to do duty with 5th N.l. 

Jan. 19.— The undermentioned Ensigns posted 
to regiments: — Aliit. Doria* to 5th Nil.; W. J. 
Wilson* 52d do.; John Kitson* 45th do.; R. W. 
Money* 4Ist do. (not arrived) ; J, O. Burgoyne* 
left wing Enroll. Regt. (do.); J. S. Allan* 47th 
N.l. : Jamea Richardran* 28Ch do. ; R. W. O'Gra- 
dy* 34th do. (not arrived) ; T. F. V. Outlaw, 26th 
do.; Robert Chester* 7th do.; Charles Chester* 
38th do.; W. M. Johnston* 18th do.; P. F. 
Thomd, IGth do. (not arrived); W. D. Grant* 
right wing Europ Regt. ; Wm. St. George. 

The undermentioned Comets posted to rcgl- 
mmts:— John Cameron to Ist L.C. ; J. W. Skel- 
ton* Hth do. ; F. H Scott* 4th do. ; G. L. H. Gall* 
5th do.; Alex. Strange* 7th do. 

2d-Lieut. C. H. Hutchinson* of artillery* to do. 
duty with 2d bat. until further orders. 

Jan. 20 and 22. — Assist. Sure. J. Glen removed 
from artillery* to do duty with H.M. 64th Foot. 

Lieut. Charles Gordon* 13th N.I.* to act aa qu 
mast, and Interp. to that corps* during absence of 
Ens. Slack on sick cert.* or until further orders. 

Fort St. Georgot Jan, 27.— Capt. J. D. Forbes* 
of H.M. 3!>Lh regt.* to act as aid-de-camp to Brig. 
Gen. Patrick Lindesay, c.n.* commanding southern 
division of army. 

Surg. David Boyd to be garrbon surgeon of Ban- 
galore* V. Cruickshank resigned. 

Assist. Surg. J. T. Maule app. to medical charge 
of judicial establishment at Teliicherry. 

The services of Capt. John Cameron, 52d N.I.* 
placed at dis)iosal of supreme government, with a 
view to his being employed under resident at Hyde- 
rabad. 

LicuL Woodfall, 47th N.I., to act as paymaater 
at Masulipatam during absence of Capt. Duff. 

Feb. 3.— 43d N.l. Lieut. Thos. Sharp to be capt., 
and Ens. Henry Thatcher to be lieut.* v. Coxc 
dec. : date of corns. 24th Jan. 1835. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Stuart to be surgeon* v. Gib- 
bon retired ; date of com. ist Feb. 1836. 

Assist. Surg. A. E. Blest* m.o.* to be surgeon* v. 
Crulckshank retired ; date of com. 1st Feb. 1835. 

Head-quarters, Jan. 24 to 31.— Lieut. E. W. V. 
Simi>8on* 2d bat. artillery* to act as adj. to that 
corp.>* V. Lloyd. 

Lieut. W. K. Lloyd removed to effective strength 
of horse brigade* v. Burgoyne. 

The following removals ordered:— Sura. W. 
Bannbter from 17th to 19th regt. ; Surg. D. Falco- 
ner (late prom.) to I7th regt.; Assbt. Surg. J. 
Richmond to 4iith regt. ; Aasiat. Surg. J. Hichens 
to 36 th regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Dor ward to 7th L.C. 

LIcut. Col. T. Marrett removed from 26th to 
46th N.L* and Lieut. Col. J. F. Gibson from latter 
to former corps. 

Sura. G. Knox to resume medical charge of 2d 
N.V.B. and all detaUsat Wailalahbad i and Assist. 
Surg. Wilkinson* on being relieved* to rc|)oln hb 
regiment. 

Ensigns Johnstone* 18th* and Richardson* 28th 
regts.. relieved from doing duty with 5th N.l.* 
and directed to join their res|)ectlve corps. 

AisisL Surg. T. T. Smith directed to place him- 
■elf under orders of superintending surgeon of 
Nagpore aubaidlaiy forcob 

Major J. F. Palmer* 2d N.V.B.* as senior offlear* 
to Join head-quarteiaof that corps at Wallajobbad. 

Capt. H. J. Lodington removed fkom Carnatic 
Europ. Vet. Bat. to 2d N.V.B., and to ooromand 
detadument at NeUore. 

EeaminationB. — The undermentioned offleen 
having r**n*'* prescribed examination in Hindoo- 
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■tuMeliiigiiagef deemed by Ooni.-iii-cblef entitled 
to reward authoriaed by Mon. the Court of Direc- 
tora Dec. 29. LleuL W. C. Onalow, 44th N.I. 
—Em. W. M. Wahab, 44th N.I.— Jan. 9. Lieut. 
R. N. FBunoe« Sd N.L 

Returned to dutu, from Eurofw.— Jan. 16. MaJ. J. 
G. Rorlaon. 13th N. I.— Lieut. G. R. Edwarda, 2d 
L.C.— Cant. D. H. Mackenaie, artillery.— Lieut. 
Col. W. Wllliamaon, 27th N.I.— M^j. Low, 

8|h ^.L-^apt C. M^obOTt^.^llth 


—Lieut. J. H. B. Congden, 2d N.I. — Lieut. G. P. 
Cameron* 49th N.I. — CapU J. F. Clerk, ad L.I. — 
Capt. G. H. Sothehy, 34tn L.I. — Capt. E. Maasry, 
iVth N.I.— Capt. E. T. Clarke, 37th N. I.— Lieut. 
F. Danieh, 18th N.I. — Lieut. A. Harrison, Sttih 
N.I.— EnB.yVm. Btaset, 13th N.I.— 20. AssiaLSurg. 
T. Grigg. — Surg. D. Boyd — Lieut. C. Gordon, 
10th nTi. — A asiat. Surg. S. Chippendall.— Feb. 3^ 
Surg. R. Andenon.— Lieut. F. Knyvett, 31at L.l. 

FtTRLOUGHS. 

To Europe* — Bee. 16. Capt. W. Rawlins, 4Uth 
N.L, for health (to embark from western coast). — 
19. Lieut. J. K. Macdonald, 8th L.C., for health. 
—23. Lieut. J. Whitlock, 8th L.C., for health.— 
Lieut. A. Douglas, superintending engineer Nag- 
pure subbitliary force, for health (to embark from 
western coasts — Lieut. Ccl. F. Bowes, 42d N.L. 
for health.— Lieut. H. S. O. Smith. 42d N.L. for 
health.— Ens. E. Slack, 13th N.I , for health.— 
Assist. Surg. W.Shedden, 3*)th N.I., for health. — 
26. Cant. H. Prior, 23d L. Inf.* for health (to 

S roceed firom Penang, Singapore, or Malacca) — 
:). Capt. W. Justice, 6th N.i., for health. — Capt. 
J. Ward, 39th N.I., for health— Lieut. F. Bur- 
geyne, horse artillery, for health. — Lieut. E. H. 
Atkinson, 19th N.L, for health (‘o embark from 
Cannanore). — Jan. 2, 1833. Lieut. H. Mackenzie, 
34ch L.Inf., for health (to embark from western 
coast).— Ens. Evan Lloyd, 43d N.I., for health. — 
6. Cant. W. C. Young. 14th N.I— 9. Capt. H. 
Mlllingen, 1st N.V.B., for health— 1,3. Ens. C. 
Man, 11th N.L. for health.— Superintending Surg. 
R. Gibbon, for health, and to retire from service 
of Hon. Company from Ist Feb. — ^Assist. Surg. J. 
C. Campbell, for health.— 16. Lieut. W. O. Pel- 
lowe. Kith N.I., for health —.Assist. Surg. A. War- 
rand, M.D., for health— Lieut. A. R. Ross, 60th 
N.I., for one year.— 20. Lieut. T. J. Fisher, 4th 
N.L, for health,— 23. Lieut. C. J. Farran, 33th 
N.I., for health. — Assist. Surg. T. H. Cannan, for 
health. — AsslsUSurg. J. O. H. Andrews, for health. 
—Lieut. A. Barker, Europ. Rcgt., for health (to 
embark from western coast).— 30. Lieut. H. Grif- 
fith, 14th N.L— Feb. a Lieut. J. G. Deck, 15th 
N.L, for health. 

To visit Preeidencp (preparatory tn applying for 
furlough to Europe) —Lieut. C. A. Kerr, 3d L.C. 
— Lieut. Col. R. L. Smythe, 8th L.C. — Lieut. G. 
L. Childers, 10th N.I. 

To Calcutta. — Dec. 23. Capt. A. Douglas, 49th 
N.L, until 31st March 1833, on private affairs. — 
Jan. 2, 1833. Ens. W. H. Boswell, 27th N.L, until 
.30th June, on ditto.— 6. Era. R. W, U. Leycester, 
19th N.L, until ditto, on ditto— 23. Lieut. E. 
CMtakell, 2d N.V.B., until a()th June 1835, on 
private afiUn. 

To BomlMv— Dec. 26. Lieut. W. H. CllSbid, 
1st L.C., until ist July 1836, for health. 

Tlo Sm.— C apt. W. T. Drewry, civil engineer, 
for eighteen months, for health. 

Tb NeUgherrjf Hills.— Jan. 30. Lieut, the Hon. 
W. F.O'Canaghan. until 31st Jan. 1836, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrtvole. 

Dec. 22. Asia, Stead, from London and Porto 
Novo.— 27* Jamee Pattieon, Middleton, ftom Cal- 
cutta.— 28. Duke of BticelsttgA, Henning, fkoro 
Calcutta: and Ad^ide, Steel, from Rename 
Jam. 1. Ceiantd VeunM, Kail, txaax Calcutta.— 3. 
JuHmuat Tarbutt, from Calcutta. — 11. Duke ^ 
Arn/U, Bibtow, from London and Cape. — 12. 
WARngten, Liddell, flrom ditto ditto. — 14. Lar- 
Irins, Ingram, fkom ditto ditto; and Marp Ann, 
Hornblow, frm L^don. — 13. Latkf Flora, Ford, 
fm Lpudmi— ML Edmund Caetle, Fleming, from 
Maucltiua— 17. Eljduneeone, Domett, from Cal* 
AAii Joum.i(.S, Voi..l7.No.i>fi. 
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cutta— 18. Coromandel, Boyes, from Calcutta.— 
19. Sumatra, Prosser, ftom Batavia and Penang. 
—22. H.M.S. Harrier, Vassall. from Colombo— 
23. Rswuree.Coombes, from Calcutta.— 26. H.M.S. 
Imofrme, Blackwood, ftora Trincomallee ; and 
London, Pickering, firom Calcutta.— 27. Oruntee, 
Currie, and Aste, Biddle, both from Calcutta.— 
28. Barretto Junior, Saunders, from Londons 
Samuel Brown, HardlM, and ICathetine Stuart 
Forbes, Fell, both from Port Louis; and Haehntp, 
Stuart* from Calcutta. — 29. Lord William Ben- 
tinek, Hutchinson, from Port Louis, — 36. Patriot, 
Eastmure, from Port Louis ; and lAberty, Davis, 
firom Calcutta, — Pcs. 3. Abbertun, Shuttleworth. 
from London and Madeira. — 4. Hindostan, Red- 
man, from ditto. — 3. Indue, Balals, flrom Bourbon 
and Pondicherry. 

Departures. 

Dkc. 13. Dunvegan CasOe, for Calcutta. — 14. 
Africa, Skelton, for Colombo. — 18. Africaine, 
Duff, for Marcanum and Calcutta— Jan. 16. Ju- 
liana, Tarbutt, for London. — 17. Edmond Castle, 
Fleming, for Covelong— 18. LarAins, Ingram, for 
Calcutta. — 22. Gniomandel, Boyes. and Asia, Stead, 
both for London.— 2.5. Jatnea Pattimn, Middleton, 
for London. — ^29. Elphirtetone, Domett, for Lon- 
don; Samuel Brown, Harding, and tCatherine 
Stuart Forbes. Fell, for Covelong and Calcutta.— 
36. Patriot, Eastmure, for Covelong; Resource, 
Coombes. for N. S. Wales ; and Orontee, Currie, 
for London.— 31. H.M.S. Harrier, Vassall, for 
Cape and London. — Fan. 3. London, Pickering, 
for Liverpool. — 4. Liberty, Davis, for Phlladu- 
phia.— 3. Hindoetnn, Redman, for Calcutta.— 7. 
Welhugtan, Liddell, for Cape and London— Lo^ 
Flora, Ford, for ditto ditto. 

Freight to London .Feb. 4). — Dead weight, £3 ; 
light goods, £4. 

BIRTHS, MAllUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Noe. 1 . At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Lang- 
ley, 3d L.C., of a daughter, stiU-botn. 

24. At Trichlnopoly, the lady of Lieut, and 
AdJ. Rumsey, 44th N.I., of a daughter. 

Doc. 2. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. F* W. 
Hands, 38th N.L, of a son. 

6. At Ootacamund, the lady of Capt. R. N. 
C:ampbell, 4th N.I., commanding the Nair Bri- 
gade, of a son. 

16. At Amee, the lady of Capt. J. Simmons, 
H.M. 4lBt regt., of a daughter. 

13. At Cannanore, the Tody of Lieut. Madden, 
15th N.I., of a daughter. 

16. At Bolarum, ttie lady of D. S. Young, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— The wife of G. Knox, Esq., of a son. 

19. At Combaconum, the lady of Arthur Freese, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Madraa, Mrs. Rebeiro, of a son. 

24. At Chlttoor, the lady of Thos. Boileau, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

• 26. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Osborne, 
deputy Judge adv. m . , of a daughter. 

Jnn. 3, 1833. AtiMadras, the tedy of J. A. Ar- 
Imthnot, of a daughter. 

4. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. J. P. 
Neeve, 37th N.I., of a son. 

3. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. R. AIck- 
ander, assisL qu. mast, gen., of a son. 

7. At Cbln^eput, the wife of Mr. C. J. Hoff- 
man, of aoon. 

9. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. 1. C. Coffia, 
paymaster Mysore division, of a daughter. 

11. At Chittoor, the lady of Gapt. NIxm, SSth 
N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of Mi^or A. Ross, corps 
of engineers, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs. John H. Taylor, of a daughter. 

^ 25. M Ootacamund, the lady of A. MaiekenilB, 

The'Sdy of Capt. A. M'Cally, D. A. Com. 
Gen., of a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Madras, the lady of W. E. Under- 
wood, Esq., of a aon. 

4. Mis. E. A. Baggott, of a daughter. 

MABRIAORB. « 

Dee. 13. At Chlttoor. H. A. Brett, Eeo., civil 
mice, to Jene Maria, second daughter ofCharles 
Roberta, Esq., civil service. 

(S) 
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17. At Nenore, M^. John Suminm. of the ear- 
vey defwitnient, to Miie Maria Louiia M*Leod. 

fa* At Madras. Andrew Seth Sam. Em*, to 
Amelia, eldest daughter of Stephen Laiar. Esq. 

Jan. 16. At Kamp ee» Edward John Hall. Esq., 
lieut. and qu. mast. L.C.. to Louisa, Francee* 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. P. Thos. Ryvee. 
H.M. service. 

— At Bangalore, .lonathan Fowler. Esq., comet 
Rth L-C., to Henrietta, eldest daughter of the late 
General Webber, of the Madras army. 

1& At Madras. F!dw. J. S. Hill. Esq., to Isa* 
bella Kislah, fifth daughter of J. S. Sherman* Esq. 

22. At Kamptee. Lieut. Edward Simpson, Ma- 
draa European regt., to Anna, only daughter of 
the late Lieut. Col. J. Lindsey', and niece to Major 
Calder, Madras European regiment. 

DEATHS. 

Nw. 22. At the French Rocks, Jane, wife of 
Cant. G. Nott, l!)th re^ N.I. 

Dee, 13. At Aniengo, Mrs. Phillipns. wifb of Mr. 
Thomas A. PhilUpoz, superintendent of police at 
AiOengo, aged 24. 

24. At Ootaramnnd, in the Neilgherry Hills. 
Wm. Bathie. Esq., barrister of the Supreme Court 
of Madras, aged :)7 years. 

— At Secun Jerabad. Capt. L. B. Disney, of the 
28th regt. N.I. 

Jan. 6, 1835. At Tanjore. C. R. H. Keate, Esq., 
assistant to the principal collector and magistrate 
of tJhat district. 

7. At Kamptee. after a protracted indisposition 
of upwards of three years. Anna, wife of Major 
Alex. Calder. Madras European regiment. 

8. In camp, near Sholapoor. Lieut. W. U. Clif* 
ford, of the 1st regt. L.C. 

10. At Madras. Mrs. J. Fugle, aged 34. 

14. At Bangalore. Mr. W. Atkinson, merchant 
at that station, aged 83. 

15. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. Ells. Albany, aged 22. 

22. At Secunderabad, In her 19th year, .lemima 

Devenport, wife of Lieut. J. B. Neeve, ;i7th N.I. 

24. In ramp, at Narekiilapully. Capt. W. B. 
Coxe, of the 43il regt. N.I., deputy assistant quar- 
termaster general nDrthem division. 

— At Mangalore, Ensign P. A. Latour. of the 
40th regt. N.I. 

— Madras, in her 4l8t year, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Wm. Strange, Esq. 

29. At MasullpaUm, Assist. Surg. D. Kenny, of 
the 47th r^tt. N.I. 

Feb. 1. At Madras, Mary, relict of the late Mr. 
Wm. Johnson, aged 58. 


ISomfiap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SURGEON R. WALLACE. 

Bombay Castle^ Bee* 10, 18.S4.— R. Wal- 
lace, £‘'q., third member of the medical 
board) having furnished a medical certiA- 
cate of the necessity foi his proceeding to 
Snrope, is permitted to retire from the ser. 
yice from the dale of the sailing of tlie ship 
JS^alabarp on which he intends to embark 
fbr Europe, on the pension laid down in 
Mt. 57, sect. 57, p. 254 of the second sup- 
plement to the code of military regulationa. 

In announcing the retirement of Sur- 
geon Wallace, the Right Hon. the Got. 
in Council has much pleasute in eTpressing 
in a general order, bis high opinion of the 
services and talents of Surgeon Wallace, In 
the various situations in which he has been 
employed. His career has been marked 
by an anaiety to uphold the professional 
character of the medical department, and 
by bis seal and energy under many trying 
cmumatances, particularly when attached 
to the Poona diyision of the army, during 
the Mahratta war, and also during the 


eilamitoua Tiaitation of the cholera in 
1813. 

DRESS OF THE EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Bombay CasdCp Bee. 15, 1834.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in council is 
pleased to direct, that the colour of the 
facings of the Regt. of European Infantry 
be changed from dark yellow to white, 
on the next issue of clothing. 

RATION COMMA NDa. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 23, 1834. — In con- 
formity with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of India, such part of the order of 
25th Oct. last, by which Poona was con- 
stituted a brigade of the 1st class, is res- 
cinded, and that station w'ill rank as a 2d 
cla H brigade, in lieu of Hursnie, abolished 
under that date. 

In view to assimilate with the usage in 
Bengal, the cantonment command and 
staff attached, of All medahad and Belgaiim, 
will he abolished from the ist proximo, and 
the general officers commanding in the 
northern and the southern divisions of the 
army respectively, will aseiime and exer- 
cise the personal commands of those sta- 
tions. 

The cantonment command of Dapoolie 
having been abolished, the appointment 
of adjutant of that station is abolished. 

SERVICE.S or COL. COODPELLOW. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 14, 18.35. — Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to permit Col. Good fellow, chief 
engineer, lo proceed to England, agree- 
ably with the regulations, on the ship 
Trifimph, 

His Lordship in Council, on passing 
this order, cannot silently permit so valu- 
able a public functionary to retire from 
the responsible office of chief engineer, 
which Col. Goodfrllow has executed to the 
entire satisfaction of Government, for the 
last nine and a half years. 

Col. Goodfellow's services extend over 
a period of thirty-nine years, thirty- five of 
which have been actively passed in the 
various branches of his department, in all 
of whidi bis value has been highly appre- 
ciated ; but at no period have his talents 
and judgment been more distinguished 
than in his oflice of chief engineer since 
the abolition of the military board, when 
the existing system in the engineer depart- 
ment was brought into operation, on which 
Government have realised their anticipa- 
tions of efficiency and economy. 

The sentiments of Government on Col. 
Ooodfellow's services will be communi- 
cated to the Hon. Court. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

TerritorUa Department. 

Jan. 2. Mr. P. Soott to be awlstaiit to principal 
oollecter of Poona, and to be daeed in diaigeof 
police of thecity, and of post nffleeat thatstetion. 
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Mr. R. Spooner to be lecon^ aieistant to collec- 
tor of Tanna. 

Mr. A. Remington to be third aiaiatant to col- 
lector of Tanna. 

Mr. A. W. Ravenicroft* acting first aaiiitant to 
princit>al collector at Dharwar* to be placed In per- 
manent charge of talooks of Padshapoor* Beedee, 
and Sumpgaoin. 

Mr. G. L. Farrant to be acting second assistant 
toprinci|>al collector at Dhurwar. 

Mr. A. Campbell to be acting third assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar, and to be placed in 
permanent charge of talooks of Ranee-bednore, 
Kudc, and GootuL 

Mr. A. BetUngton to be acting fourth assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar, and to have charge 
of post-office runners and bungalows between Bel- 

B aora and Vingorla, attd also of post-office and po- 
ceut Uelgaoin. 

Mr. J. H. Pelly > Junior, to lie placed in charge of 
post-office, police duties, stamps, and treasury, at 
iiuoaoor stati< *0 at Dharwar. 

7. Mr. C. M. Harrison to act as third assistant to 
collector of Rutiiageeree. 

If). Mr. H.B. E. Fcere to be assistant to principal 
collector of Poona. 

Mr. Samuel Mansfield to be assistant to principal 
collector in southern Mabrutta country. 

General Department, 

Jan, 7> Capt. R. B. Fitagibbon, Ath Madras 
L.C., to be private secretary to Right Hon. the 
Governor, on departure of MaJ. Powell for Europe. 

21. Lieut. H. B. Turner, assistant to mint engi- 
neer, to be superintendent of repairs and surveyor 
of buildings without limits ot' town of Bombay. 

Capt. J. M. Shortt, superintendent of police, to 
be collector and assessor of house-tax without 
limits of town of Bombay, and assessor of wheel- 
tax. 

Polltieal Department, 

Jan, 19. Mr. Henry Hebbert to be deputy secre- 
tary to Government in Persian deportment. 

Judieiai Department. 

Jan. 90. Mr. H. Hebbert to be acting clerk to 
Court of Petty Sessions, during absence of Mr. 
Gkiodwin, on sick cert. 

Mr. W. Birdwood to be acting assistant judge 
and session Judge of Ahmedabad ; and Mr. E. Cha- 
mier to be acting assistant judge and session judge 
of Con kail. 

91. Mr. J. A. Shaw to be acting Judge andsession 
judge of Ahmedabad; and Mr. B. Hutt to bead- 
ing assisUitt judge and session judge of Conkan 
fur detached station of Kutnagheny. 

Attained Aanfr.— Messrs. James Erskine, L.'Wil. 
kinson, G. H. Pitt, and T. H. Talbot, on 97th 
Uct. 1H34, as senior merchants.— Messrs. A. Speiis 
end H. P. Mallet, 3d July 1834, os factors. 

Iteeignation accepted, — Hon. Wm. Newnham. 
from 1st May 1835. 

Furluuf^. — Jan. 91. Mr. Edward Grant, to Cape 
of Good Hope, for eighteen months, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jon. 2. The Rev. E. P. Williams, ▲.!!., to be 
acting chaplain of Coiabah, and harbour. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Btimbay Coetle, Dee, 26, 1834.— CapL Cavaye, 
21st N.l.f to act as 2d-ai8ist. com. gen. at Deesa: 
date of brigade order 1st Dec. 

With refeience to G. O. of 23d Dec., Lieut. 
Woodbum, adj. of 25th N.I., to take charge of 
treasure chest ; and Lieut. Willoughby, qu. mast, 
of same regt., to take charge of baaaar at Da- 
poolie. 

Dec. 31.— Lieut. Ottley, 26th rggt,, to perform 
dutieaof interp. to brigade in Canddsh. 

Jan. 3. 1835.— The following temporary appoint, 
menta ordered, consequent on Mai. Gen. Sir J. S. 
Bams* denuture for Europe Willshire, 8d 
guem’f B(9«b, 10 mmaod Poom diTUoa of 


army.— Lieut. Col. Morgan, Bombay European 
regL, to command brigade at Poona. 

Jan. 5.— Europ. Reft- Llnit. T. O. Fraser to be 

S u. mast., ▼. Hobson resigned situation ; date 29th 
)ec. 1834. 

Lieut. D. Davidson, 18th N.I., confirmed In 
situation of a4J> to that rqgt., from 30th Oct. 

Lieut. R. F. Bourchier, 4th N.I., tobe line adl. 
at Ahinednuggur, according to provisions of G.O. 
8th Aug. 1834, V. Rawlinson proceeding to 
rope; datedlst Dec. 

Supemum. Lieut, W. J. Eostwlck, 12th N.T., 
admitted on effective strength from 31st Dec. 
1834, v. Lawiie dec. 

, Cant. A. Livingston, Bth N.I., permitted to re- 
tire from lion. Company's service on h.p. of hia 
rank, from aist Dec. IttH. 

8tA JV.J. Lieut. W. C. Manesty to be capt., and 
Ens. M. Wyllie to be lieut., in sue. to Livingston 
retired ; date 1st Jan. 1835. 


Senior unposted Ens. Charles Grey to take rank 
from 1st Jan. 1835, and poated to 8th N.I., v. 
Wyllie prom. 

Bth N.J, Ens. E. Cotgzave to be qu. mast, and 
interp. In Hindoostauee language, v. Manesty 
pn>m ; date 1st Jan. 

Ens. H. J. Barr, Bth N.I., to act os interp. in 
HindiKwtanee langu^e to H.M. 4Uth regU, from 
1st Jan., until further orders. 

Lieut. W. J. B. Knipe, 17th N.I., to have charge 
of military bazaar at Hursole, from date of arrival 
of regt. at that station. 

Jan. 8.— 2d L.C, Lieut. C. P. Jacksbn to be adj., 
V. Turner res^ned situation ; date 1st Nov. 1834. 

LleuL J. S. Ramsay to act as qu. mast., and 
Lieut. T. Cleather, Golundauze battalion, to act 
as interp. in Hindoostanee to 4th N.I., aa a temp, 
arrangement. 

Assist. Surg. R. Kirk to afford medical aid on 
board H. C. steamer Hugh lAndeay during her 
voyage to Red Sea. 

Assist. Surg. Nicholson to act os surgeon to 
Bhwj residency, during absence^ on sick cert., of 
Assist. Surg. Deacon. 

Major Havelock, H.M. 4th L.Drogs, to be mlU- 
tary secretary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Jaru iB^Gomet W. P. Curtis, let L.C., to act 
es stafi-oflicer to left wing of that regt., os a temp, 
arrangement, v. Poole. ^ 

J. 6. Moyle, Esq., 3d member, to be 8d mem. 
her of Medlcjd Board; Superintending Nurg. J. 
Orton to be 3d memlier of ditto ; Senior Surg. J. 
M* Adam to be a superintending surgeon on es- 
tab.; and Senior Assist. Surg. A. Mackell to be 
surgeon, v. Trash retired. 

Atflst. Surg. John Scott to be secretary to medi- 
cal board, to sue. to S’urg. M'Adam ; end Assist. 
Surg. Montgomery confirmed in situation of civil 
surgeon at Dharwar. 

Ens. T. Postans, line adj. at Bhooj. to act as 3d 
or^r*21^De^’ at that station; date division 

Jan. 14.— Lieut. CoL Dickinson to be chief en- 


15th Jan. 

Superintending Surg. O. SmytUn to act es U 
mMiber of Medical Board, during absence of JBuig. 
Moy^ on leave to Cepe of Hope ; Sum. Jl 
pmdfnm to ect es superintending surg., v, Smyt- 
ten : Surg. R. Pinkey to act as surgeon of Bun^ 
peen general hospital, v. Henderson; and Sura. 

*** iurgeon, v. 

Jon. 15.— Lieut. W. J. Morris, 9th N.I., to set 
Browne to act es qu. men. 
to 12Ui N.I., ae e temporary arrangement. 

Jon, 19.-^apt. H. CorseHii. J8th N.L, to be 
oommisseriat agent at KuUedghee. 

IjCftN.I. Ens. P. C. Wells to be lleuL, v. An- 
nesley dec. : date of rank 6th Jan. 1835. 

Sen. UnpcMted Ens. T. W. W. WhiUrd to take 

POW- to IM. 

LleuL R. Sl John, of Europ. regt.. to act as 
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Lieut. H. Mecan. 17th N.I.* to act m interp. in 
Hindooalaneeand Mahratta language! to left wing 
3d L.C., Arom 2d Jan. 

Lieut. F. Wemyn to act as adj. and qu. maat. to 
engineer oorpa at Seroor, during period Lieut. 
Goodfellow may be in charge of corpa. 

Ref timed to dut^,ftom JBwnme..— Dec. 15. Lieut. 
Col. C. Callaway. ]4th N.I.~Lieut J. Wright, 3d 
N.I.— 2d-Lieut. R. W. Chicheater, artillery. 

FUULOUGHS. 

To Eerope.->Jan. 5. Lieut. G. A. Pruen, regt 
of artillery, for health. — p. Capt. James Fraser, 
2d L.C., for health.~l2. Cant. H. Cracklow, 22d 
N.I., for health.^1!). Capt. T. Hoe, 12lh N.l. 

To JV«/j^0rrie«.— Dec. 17. Lieut. T. Mitchell, 
l.lth N.I., for twelve nionth->, for healih.— Capt. 
W. Rollings, 2d or Gr. N.I., for six inontha, for 
health. 

To Cape ^ Good Hope.— Jan. H. Assist. Surg.W 
Deacon, of Bhooj residency, for two years, for 
health (eventually to N. S. Walesi.^U J. G. 
Moyle, Esq., 2d member of medical board, for two 
years, for health. 

CV>ntie//ed.— Jan. 5. The furl, to Europe granted 
to Capt. W. Morleyon Idth Nov. 1834. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jati, 15.— Mr. Midshipman F. Whltelock to he 
heuu, V. Wybard dec.; date of rank 2d Jan. 1835. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Jan. 10. II. C. sloop of war Tarmte, Poole, 
from Bassadore.— 12. Comwallie, Keys, from Cal- 
cutta; and Majeatic, Lawson, from Mauritius.— 
23. Otterepoolt Richardson, from Liveriiool.— 26. 
H.M.S. Kuee, from Portsmouth. 

Departures, 

Jan. 11. Armed steamer Hu^/i Lindiaj^, Wilson, 
for Suez. — 12. Cievdand, Morley, for Livevpool.— 

14. Marquis qf HastinffSt Clarkson, for London.— 
IP. Fannp, for Bencoolen.— 2.5. William Nicol, 
Kincaid, for Greenock.— 27. Ladp Haiffies, Pol- 
lock, for London. 

Freight to London and Liverpool (Jan. 24).— 
About Jt3, 10 a. per ton. 

PASSeVUERS. 

Per Hugh JAndsap, for Suez; Mi^or Powell; 
Miyor Fraser i Capt. Troyer ; Mr. Dykes. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Dec. 10. At Dharwar, the lady of E. Townsend, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter 

15. At Colaba, the wife of Mr. John Thomp- 
son, of a daughter. 

16 The lady qf Alex. Elphinston, Esq., civil 
service, of a son. 

— At Belgaum, the lady of T. R. Wynter, 
14th N.l., of a son. 

17. At Surat, the lady of Capt. D. G. Duff, 16th 
N.l., of a son. 

IB. At Dapoolie, the lady of Lieut. C. Hunter, 
16th N.L. or a son 

10. At Colaba, Mrs. R. Dennett, of a daughter. 

22. The lady of P. W. Le Geyt, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

26. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Drummond, 
21th N.L, of a daughter. 

Latap. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. J. Wor- 
thy, 18th N.L, or a daughter, still-born. 


MARRIAOIS. 

Dec. 12. At Bombay, Mr. J. Llghton, Ute ^ 
H.M 2d Foot, to Mrs. C. Fullarton, widow of the 
late W. Fullarton, Esq., a dvillsn in the Hon. 
Company's service. 

17 At Surat, Capt. F- M. Iredell, 10th N.l , to 
Louisa, daughter or the Ute George Walters, Esq., 
Addin^on, Surrey. 

Jan. 19. 183.5. At Bombay, Mr. James Porter to 
Miss Harriet White. 

2(1. At Belgaum, Capt Deshon, H.M. Mtb regt, 
to Charlotte Jane, daughter of E. H. Adams, Esq., 
of Exeter. 


DEATHS. 

Dec, in. At Surat, Framjee Aspiendieijee Dus- 
toor, aged :ifi, translator of the Vendidad Sadi from 
Pehlvey intoOoosrattee. 

16. At Bombay. Cowasjee Bomanjee Bannajee, 
father of Franjee Cursetjee and Rustomjee Cowas- 
jee. Esqrs., aged 87. 

20. At Bombay, Suliroan Yacob, a Jewish mer- 
chant, aged 52 years. 

2.5. At Calaba, Mr. A. D. Campbell, aged 31. 

29. At .Small Colaba, Mr. Paul Tombot, of 
Plain Palais. Geneva, Switzerland, aged 34 

Jan 5. 1835. At Bhooi, Lieut. W.R. Annesley, 
qu. master 15th regt. N.l 

6. Mr. F. Rowland, aged 3.5. 

9. At Bombay. Mr. Richard A. Tudor, Utely se- 
cond officer of the ship Ann, aged 30. 

11. At Bombay, Mr. Thomas Brooks, aged 78. 


Urnang, l^tngapors, ac* 

APPOINTMENT. 

Sept, 20. Edward Tanner, Esq., to be sheriff of 
United Settlement of Prince of Wala' IsUnd, Sin- 
gapore, and Malacca, for year ensuing. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept, 18. At M.iUcra, the lady of Bernard Rodyk, 
of a daughter, which lived but fora few hours. 

Oct, 10. At Penang, Mrs. J. M. Moses, of a son. 

16. At Singapore, the lady of W. R. George, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

Dee, 7. At Singapore, the Udy of J. S. Clark, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Simpore, Mrs. Whittle, relict of the 
late T. W. Whittle, Esq., of a son. 

Jan. 6, 1R33. At Singapore, the Udy of Thomas 
Oxley, Esq., civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

21. At Singapore, the lady of the Rev. F. J. 
Darrah, residency chaplain, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan, 14. At Singapore, the Rev. Ira Tracy. 
American roissiODary, to Miss Adaline White, of 
Brookfield, Maasachusetu. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 12. On board the brig Heien, on his passage 
to New South Wales, Samuel Mounsey, Esq., Ute 
of Singapore. 

Oct. 17, At Singapore, Mr. Thomas Bush, chief 
officer of the Thomas Dougall, 


BIAHRIAGE. 

Marvti 5. Lieut. Col. John Cheane. of the Ben- 
gal engineers, to Amelia Francos Cliicheley, eldest 
daughter of Trevor Plowden, Esq., and relict of 
the late George Maxwell Batten, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service. 
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MISCELLANEOUa 

BOARD or COKTROL. 

The King has been pleased to appoint 
the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobbouse, 
Bart. ; the Right Hon. John Sullivan ; 
and Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

I.ORD HErTESBURT. 

The Whig. Radicals, we understand, 
have commenced their ** sweep,** by pre- 
vailing on his Majesty to cancel the ap- 
pointment of Lord Heytesbury, as Gover- 
nor General of India.— 

SALES OF COMPANF’s WAREHOUSES. 

The following warehouses of the Com- 
pany were sold on the 12th May 


Those at Ratclillle Highway £ 3,950 

Those at Jewry Street 30,000 

Saltpetre warehouse at Ratcllflh 0,000 


The Jewry Street warehouses were 
bought by the East- India Dock Company. 
The saltpetre warehouse was bought in, at 
tlie reserved bidding. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivattu 

April 30. Isabella, Robertson, Arom China 18th 
Dec. and Cape, 93d Feb.; at Leith.— Mat 8. 
Camwalt, Bell, from Bengal Bth Jan. ; off* Land’s^- 
End.— 5. Heivellurt, Doadie, from China ; off 
Holyhead.— BrrrfAers, Towns, from China 17th 
Dec.; off Portsmouth. — Duke of Buccleugh, 
Henning, from Bengal 20th Dec., Madras 4th Jan., 
and Cape 24th Feb. { off Dartmouth. — “J, Morley, 
Douglas, from Bombay 29th Nov., Tellicherry 
11th December., and Colombo 7th Jan. t off Ply- 
mouth.— DrFode, Heard, from China 9th Dec.; 
and BrifisA Suvereign., Browne, from N.S. Wales 
17Lh Dec.; both off Falmouth.— irf. Uoodless, 
from Bengal IJlh Dec. ; at Liverpool.- T»toarf/ 
Caette, Brlnd, from ijouth Seas; at Deal. — 8. 
Cll/de, Kerr, from China 14th Dec.; Java, Todd, 
from Mauritius 15th Jan. ; and Rocheatvi , Price, 
from South Seas; all at Deal.— JUayviafia, Rlckett, 
from China 12th Dec. ; and John Woodhall, Hen- 
derson, from Bengal 1st Dec., and Cape Itttli Feb. ; 
both at LlverrKM>l.— Btondard. Piele, from China 
10th Dec. ; at Cork.— imiton. Cook, from Manilla 
Bth Dec. ; at Cowes.— 9. Richard Rei/nolds, Dixon, 
from N. S. Wales 28th Nov. ; at Deal. — Amity, 
Scott, from Mauritius 15th Jan. ; off LiverpooL— 
St. George, Thomson, from Bengal 81st Jan., and 
Cape 12ui March ; at Bristol. — 11. Bon^y, Kella- 
way, from China 6ih Jan.; lAinerva, Templer, 
from China 18th Jan ; Louhrai Campbell, Mac- 
queen, from (.hina89th December, and Cape Bth 
March : Hive, Luscombe, from China 9th Jon. ; 
Briton, Parker, from C^lon 7th Jan., and Cape 
:jd March ; Marquis of Hastings, Clarkson, from 
Bombay 14th Jan., and Goa 19th ditto ; Camatie, 
Bilea, from China lat Jan. ; Hero of Motown, 
Smith, from Bombay 11th Dec., Aueppy, and 
Cape ^th Feb. : Jufiana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 
4Ui Dec., Vixagapatam 9th dUto, Madras IGth 
Jan., and Cape Bth March ; Mqffhtt, Cromartle, 
from ('hina 27th December : i^tarquis Camden, 
Larkins, from China 18ih Jan.; and London, 
Wimble, from Bengal 2.1d Jan. ; all at DeaL— Lu 
Beiie AitioHce, Arkcoll, from China 10th Jan., and 
Cape IJth March: off PotUmouth.— B<Hira Bo$u, 
Hanlm, from Manilla 20th Nov., and singavKnre 
Bth Dec.; Cordelia, Creighton, from China 8th 
Jan. ; and Fairy t^ueen. Snipe, from Beogal 17th 
Jan. ; all at Liverpool.— Faii*^ Vueen, Douth- 


walte, from Ceylon 4th Jon., and Cape 1st March i 
off Falmouth.— CsffHer, Sinclair, from Mauritius 
81st Jan.; at BristoL— Moeyiimn, Thompson, 
from Bengal 29th Jan. ; off the Wight. — Caleatta, 
Cowman, from China and Batavia ; off Portland 
(for Stockholml. — Aueiraiia, Lobbon, from China 
83d Dec., and Cape 7th Mardi ; off the Liiard.— 
12. Adelaide, Outhne, from China' 81st Dec. ; 
Huma, Baker, from China 20th Dec.; Sir Edward 
Paget, Martin, from Bengal 81st Jon., and Cape 
12th March; Eagle, Patterson, from Mauritius 
and Cape; Henry Bell, Wesley, from Mauritius s 
Orissa, Rodgers, from Singapore 83d Dec.; Lord 
Willkun BenMnofc, ThompMm, from Manilla -and 
Cape ; Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, from Ben- 
gal 11th Jan., and Cape 10th March; all at DeaL 
— Ardb, Blnnie, from Sourabaya 10th Dec., and 
Cape 2d March; at Cowes.— >riMon, M'Loed, from 
Bengal 23d Jan. ; and Zero, Lawson, from Singa- 
pore 6th Jan. ; both at Liverpexd.— Boo, Holmes, 
and Lawrence, Gill, both from Mauritius ; off 
Holyhead.— Ftetorio, Wilson, and Artdtian, ^ult, 
both from Mauritius; at BrlstoL— Rykor, Bruce, 
from Mauritius; off Falmouth.— 13. ENau, 
Harris, from Mauritius Bth Feb. ; at Gravesend.— 
Ijmdon, M'Lean. from Bengal 15:h Jan.; at 
Liverpool.— 14. Lady Raffles, Pollock, from 
Bombay 27th Jan., and Cape 12th March; Singa- 
ptnre, Carfflll, from SWapore 20th Jan. ; Favorite, 
Young, from Algoa Bay ; all at DeaL — Anthony, 
Headley, from Mauritius 16th Jan. ; at Gravesend. 
— Malvina, Thornton, from Mauritius 13th Jan., 
and Cape 22d Feb. ; In the river.— 16. Etphinstone, 
Domltt, from Bengal 8th Jan., and Madras 29th 
ditto; at Deal. — Asia, Stead, from Madras 22d 
Jan. i and Wellington, Leddell, from Madras 7th 
Feb., and Cape 21st March ; both off Portsmouth. 
City of Aberdeen, Munro, from China 4th Jan. ; 
at Aberdeen. — 18. Asia, Wolf, from Chiim 2^ 
Jan.; and Btorbomrbury, Chapman, from Bengal 
Ist Feb. ; both off the Wight.— 19. Vietoi^, 
Wilson, from Mauritius 81st Feb. ; at BrlatoL — 
Isabella, Brown, from China 16th Jan. ; 5r. Leo- 
nard, Lurr, from Bengal 29th Dfv. ; and Kmerukl, 
Crawford, from Mauritius 10th Feb. s all at 
Liverpool— 2a Diligence, Bos, from Bauvia; off 
Dover.— 21. Guiana, Talt, from Bengal 20th 
Dec., Coringa 31st ditto, Madras 13th Jon., and 
Cape 8th of March; at Liverpool. — 82. Orontee, 
Currie, from Bengal 88d Jan., and Madras Slst 
ditto I off Portsmouth.— NorM Briton, Morrison, 
from Singapore 4th Feb.; ivff the Wight— 23. 
Foe, Cleverly, from China 1st Feb. ; at Deal.— 
Olympus, Cowl, from Ceylon 7th Jan., and Cape 
8th March ; off Haatings — Stakesby, Douthy, 
from Manilla 27th Dec. ; off Dartmouth.— Jamsw 
Pattison, Middleton, from Bengal 20th Dec., 
Madras. 28th Jan., and Cape 9llth March; off 
Scllly. — 25, Bland, Callan, from Bengal 2d Feb. ; 
Cleveland, Morley, from Bombay 21st Jan., and 
Cape 14th March; Jeeeie, Bdl, from Benoal 26th 
Jw. ; and Elizabeth, BlenUnaop, from uamhaj 
M Jan. : all off LiverpooL— iVwfeelvr, Bragg, 
from V.D. Land ; and Borneo, Ross, from MaDma 
Mh Jon. : both at DeaL — Coromandel, Boyee, from 
Bengal 8tb Jon., and Madras 22d ditto ; off Ply- 
tDouth. 1 — William Nieol, Kincaid, from Bombay 
^h Jan., and Cape 15th March; in the Clyde— 
26. Admiral Cockbum, Hingeton, from South Seas i 
off Margate.— 27. LoyhmTwade, from China 28th 
Dec., and SlMspore IBth Jan.; at Deal— 88. 
iMdy Flora, Ftud, item Madrae 7th Feb., and 
Cepe 29th March ; off PortMnouth. 


April 85. Manglee, Carr, for V. D. Land (with 
convicts) and China ; from Portsmouth— 87. 7^, 

for Cape and Mauritius; all frmn Liverpool— SK 
H.M.S. Romney, Wood, for Copes nom Ply- 
mouth.— Fersee, M*Kellar, for Bombay s from 
LlveriKioL— 39. Cape Breton, Maxwell, for Cepe ; 
from Liverpool — M at 1. Bahamian, Ponce, for 
Bengal ; Hoetor Cowley, for Bombay s and 
C/wrloife, Keen, for Bat..vla, Slogapore, 
C^i all^ Liveriipbl— 8. •XS^BriSS^, 
board, for Madras from Cowex-^ 

f^nton, PdBaa, for N. S. Wota and China ; from 
Deal (19th from Torbay)— SeUmi, Adams, for 
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Batavia and Chloa ; from Liverpool. — Jana 
Browne, Dunlop, for Batavia and Singapore t 
from Oreenork.— ^ Earl of Balearras, Hlne, for 
Batavia and China ; and Lto^, Garrett, for V.D. 
Land and N. S. Wales; tx>th from Deal.— d. 
Thomae GrenviUe, Thornhill, for Madras and 
Bengali amd Hoifol Georae, Wilson, foe Bombay t 
both from Portomouth.— Ha/en, Raphael, fat 
BordaaiUL and Maurltiaa; and Eltza Sttswart, 
MlUer, for China ; both from Deal.— TVrar, Kills, 
for Singapore and China ; frdm Liverpool. — 
Ha^al Ireland, for Madras ; from Deal 

(18lh from Torbay).— 11 . Jama* Af'inrm^, Cleve- 
land, for Batavia and China; firom the Clyde 
iSNlUi Arom Cove of Cork). — 13 . Make, Thompaon, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 14 . Dauntiew, 
Pinder, for Bombay ; from Liverpool. — 15. 
jdtesandet Johnatone, lf*Larty, for Batavia and 
Singapore; from Greenodt— 16 . Glenalaon, 
Skinner, for Cape ; from Torbay. — 17. t'roiectur, 
Buctenshaw, for Madras and Bengal; NorfMk, 
Galanby, for V.D. Land (convicts) ; IVartlinfrton, 
Crosby, for St. Helena; and Crueader, M' Donnell, 
for V. D. Land : all from Deal — 18. Duke of 
Sueeea, Horsman,for Madras, Penang. Singapore, 
and China : lieu^nl, Hitchle, for Bengal ; Bolton, 
Compton, for Madras and Bengal ; and Bt-anken 
JUoor, N ichuls, for Mauritius and Ceylon ; all 
from Deal. — EUzabeth, Passmore, for St. Helena, 
Cape, Hobart Town, and Sydney; from Liver- 

S Kxl. — 19. Claudine, Keene, for V. D. Land ; and 
iratida, Hopper, for Rio and Mauritius ; both 
from DeaL— Unio/i, M*Dougal, for N. S. Wales; 
from Liverpool.— dnnonda/e. Hill, for Bombay ; 
from the Clyde.— 20. Jardine (steamer), Greig, for 
China; from Aberdeen. — 21. Maria, Miller, for 
Sidney ; from Deal — ^23. Menintm, Ekin, for 
BomLay ; and Jeafwtte, Lovett, for China ; both 
from iLiverpoL — William Rodger e, Crawford, for 
Bcnnhay ; from Bristol. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Corley, from Bombay, Tellichciry, Co- 
lombo, and Cape : Mrs. Powell and three children ; 
Mrs. Oldcrshaw and four children; Mrs. Stulb; 
and two children ; Mrs. Tate and child ; CoL 
Cadogan, re ident of Travancore; Cant. O'Keefe, 
H.M. 7ftth rogt. ; Capt. O’Grady, H.M. 48th do.; 
Ca))t. Powell, Ceylon Rifles; Capt. Goldswoi thy, 
Ist M.N.I. : Lieut. Oldershaw, Engineers; Lieut. 
Stubbs, H.M. 48^h r^t.; Lieut. Jackson, H.M. 

S th regt. ; Mr. C. B. George; Miss Nepean; 

aster Nepean ; Master (}. Wilmot Horton ; 
seven servants. (Major Glasu died at sea.) 

Par Cornioall, from Bengali : Mrs. Col. Simpson ; 
Mrs. Browne; Mrs. Reynolds; Mrs. Jackson; 
Mrs. Wood ; Lieut. CoL Simpson, Bengal array; 
Capt. Tomlinson, 11th L. Drags.; Capt. Wood, 
i;^ N. 1. ; Capt. Houghton, (i3d N. I. ; Lieuc. 
Warrington, H.M. 11th L. Drags.; Lieut. Bott, 
5th L C.; Lieut. Huish, 74th N. 1. ; R. Browne, 
Esq., merchant; Gavin Turnbull, Esc)., Medical 
Service: Mr. Glasgow, merchant; Misses .Simp* 
ton, Browne, Deiirelt, Wood, two Low, Kerry, 
and three Turnbull one an infant) ; Masters 
Simoon, Browne, Newmarch, two Jackson, 
Brooke, Turnbull, and Bell ; twelve servants. 

Per Duke o/Buocleugh, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras: Lady Daliymple; Mrs. Justice and two 
children; Mn. Winter, and two ditto; Mrs. 
French and two ditto ; MlsaDalrymple; Maj. Gen. 
Sir J. Dalryimde, Hart. ; Brig.Oen. Foulis, Madras 
army; Col. R.tH. Votes, ditto; Col. J. Napier, 
ditto. ; Moj. J. Clarke, H.M. 54th regt. ; Cape. P. 
Clarke, ditto.; CapL W. Justice, 5th N. I.s Capr. 
D. Wintar, 11th aitto.; Capt. W. Campbell, H. 
M. 68d T^i Lieut. .Smith, 48d M. 1.; R. 
Gardner, Ebq , Madraa C. S. ; A. Mellor, Esq., 
ditto I Master Sewell ; children, servants, &c.— 
From the Cape: Lieut. CoL Bradford, 28th M. 
N. 1.; Mr. Aloffde Wett. 

Par Jokn Woodhcdl, from Bengal: Mrs. Bush 
godchild; one servant. 

Ibr Richard Repnokh, from New South Wales : 
Mr. and Mrs. Street and four children; Miss 
.Street ; Miss White ; Mr. Allison ; Mr. Blandtai^ 
Per St. George, from Bengal : Mn, Campbell ; 
Ifn. Dyer; Mrs. Robison ; Miik Gkrrett ; Maior 
Jenkhw. 63d B. N. I. ; Robm Syroe, Esq ; Wm. 
Dyer, fisq., med. estab. ; R. B. Garrett, Esq., B. 
C. S. ; James Davenport, Esq., surgeon 8th B. 
C.; Andrew Henderson, Esq., eurgeon B. N. I.; 


Ens F. Adams, 24Lh B. N. I. ; two Misses Bean ; 
Masters Guthrie, Oman, four Robinson, two Dyer, 
two Beaq, and two Campbell; nine servants — 
From the Cape : Mrs. Walters ; Mrs. Sandys ; 
three Misses Sandys; Miss Walters; two Masters 
Walters —(Mr. Kenderdine was landed at Cape). 

Per Bombay, from China : Mrs. A. Pereira and 
six daughters; Miss Blake; Mr. F. Mendez; 
Master L. PerMra. 

Per Minerva, from China i Capt. Blyth, late of 
the Cambrians Capt. Wymer, lltli L. Drags.; 
Mr BrrKik : Mr. FallowAeld. 

Per Louisa CampbeU, from China: Mis. Mac- 
queen. 

Per Briton, from Ceylon : Mrs. Hudson ; Capt. 
Robinson. 

Per Marquis of Hastings, from Bombay: Mrs. 
Co). Hettinger; Mrs. Simeon; Mrs. Trash: Mrs. 
Stokes ; Mrs. Bolton ; Dr. Trash, medii'al board ; 
Capt. Bolton, H.M. 2(Kh regt.; Lieut. Tapp, 
Europ regt. ; Misses Slmson, Echford, two 
Tvveinlaw, and Bolton ; Masters Barnes, two Pot- 
tingcr, and Eckfurd. 

Per Carnatic, from St. Helena: Capt. Bran- 
dretlih aud E. Walpole, Elsq., H.M. commis- 
sioners. 

Per Hero of Malown, from Bombay and Coast. 
Mrs. Hunt; Mrs. Smith: Mrs. Denman: Mrs. 
Booth; Cupt. Denman, Madras Artillery: Capt. 
Rawlins, 4l)th M. N. I. ; C pU B Juih ; two chil- 
dren. 

Per Juliana, t* 'm Bengal and Madras; Mrs. 
Desormeaux ; Mru Robson ; Mrs. Fanan and 
child bom at sea; Mrs. Edgar; Lieut. CoL Bowes, 
Madras army; Lieut. Col. J. Nesbitt, Bengal 
army; Mr. H. Lacon, Madras C. S. ; Mr Brown, 

C. S. : Mr. Toone, Bengal C. S. ; Capt. Parran ; 
Capt. Young, 14th Madras N. I.; Lieut. Burgovne, 
Madras Horse Artillery ; Lieut. Mann ; six chil- 
dren.— (Mr. Davidson, C. S. landed at the Cape),. 

Per /.a Belle Alliance, from China: Mrs. Coch- 
rane.— Prom Cape: Dr. aud Mrs. Maxwell; Mr. 
King. 

Per Ltmdon, Wimble, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. 
Anderson; Mrs. Baines: Mrs. Capt. Matheson; 
Mrs. Gibbon ; Mrs. Anderson ; Lieut.-(!ol. John 
Anderson, Hth H. I. : Maj. E. Jeft'ery, ^ N. I. ; 
A. Anderson, Esq. : Robert Barnes, Estp : Misses 
Matheson, two Anderson, and twoBamis; Mas- 
ters Huttman, two Matheson, two Anderson, three 
Fulton, Peard, Parker, and Twentyman. 

Per Fairy Quern, from Ceylon : Mrs. Lambrlc; 
Mrs. Titzmaurice; Miss Fiizmaurice; Rev. Mr. 
Lambric; Capt. Hamilton: Lieut. Mitchell; Mr. 
Glenare ; flve children ; two aervants. 

P.r Macqueen, from Bengal : Mrs. Boddam and 
three children : Mrs. CoL Littler; Mrs. Col. Hun- 
ter and flve children ; Mrs. Hogg and child ; Mrs. 
Capt. Williamson : Mrs. Pigot; Mrs. Boyd : Miss 
Bridgman; R. M. Boddam, Esq., C.S. ; Lieut.. 
Col. J. H. Littler, 54th N.I.; l.ieut.-Col. J. A. 
Hodgson, 6Hrh N.I. ; Lieut.-CoL T. Oliver, 3d N. 
1. ; Charles Hogg, Esq ; Capt. Joseph Holmes, 23d 
N.I.; Lieut.Willlam Innes, 15th N.I.; Lieut. 
Hnngerford, artillery; two Misses Litter, two 
Dennic, two PigoV and O’Dowda ; Master 
Dickens. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, from Bengal; CoL 
Cooke, Madraa army ; Capt. Baldwin, H.M. 31st 
regt.; Mr. Alibestic. 

Perl^trd Wtlliom Bentinrk, from Manilla: Mr. 
Heard ; Mr. Iliggiiison; Mr. Jameson, from Cape. 

Per Arab, from Java : R. Langley, Esq. 

Per Albion, from Bengal : Mrs. Newton ; Mrs. 
Mdnteath and two children; MIm Kent; Capt. 
Ludlow, 2()th N.I.; Capt. Peach Brown, 21^ 
N.I.; Lieut. Menteath, (Hah N.I. ; Ens. T. God- 
dard, 44th N.I.; Lieut. Wilson, 27th N.I ; Lieut. 
Stewart, 2d Europ. rqgt.— (Capt. Newton died 
off Saugor). 

Per Lawrence, from Manrltlua: Major Hyde, 
Bengal Artillery. 

■HR rt ' Latkf R'^ffles, from Bombay : Lady Comp- 
ton ; Mrs. Montgomery ; Mrs. Chambers and two 
children; Mrs. Kennedy; Mrs. Grant; B. Mont- 
gomery, Esq , C.S. ; R. G. Chambers, Esq., ditto ; 

W. Hammond, Sd L.C.; Capt. Roe, 12th 
N.I., commanding invalids; A. Dunlop, Esq. ; 

D. S. Kennedy, Esq.— (Dr. Moyle, B^bey Medi- 
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CBl Board* Mn. Moyle, and four chndren, were 
anded at the Cape). 

Etjihifutone, from Madras : Capt. D. Stew> 
art, H.M. 3d Buflii, in charKe of invaiids ; Lieut. 
Butler, H. M. 41st regt. ; Ens. Slack. 13th Madras 
N.l. i Mrs. Slack.— (Capt. Drewry died at sea). 

For Jtaia, Stead, from Madras * Capt. J. Ward, 
39th N.l. ; Capt. H. MiUengen. 1st N.V.B. ; Mr. 
Egstmure; Mr. Watkins; Mr. Jackson. 

Ver Ducker>Jieldt from V. D. Land (arrived In 
February): Mrs. and MlssTownley; Mns. Webb; 
Mrs. Umphelby ; Miss Bell ; Dr. James Sterret, 
R.N.; Mr. Russell; Mr. T. Abbott; Mr. Stark- 
ley; Mr. Pullen. 

Per Wellington, from Madras and Cape ; Mrs. 
Purton ; Mrs. Deck ; Mrs. FJellstedt ; J C. 
Whish, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Purton, engineers ; 
Capt. Forbes, ll.M. 46th regt.; Dr. Hamilton. 
H.M. Mth regt.; Rev. Mr. FJellstedt, church 
missionary; Lieut. Deck, 35tii N.l.; Lieut. 
Turner, H.M. 45th regt. ; l.leuu Fisher, 4th N.l. ; 
Assist. Surg. Cannon, medical service ; Mr. 
Norton ; Misses Deck, two Purton, and FJellstedt : 
Masters Lawford, Purton, Deck, Vonsomcrrz, 
Sperstreiden, and Hall. — From the Cape: Mr. 
Hunt and son ; thirty invalids, three wometi, .nnd 
six children.— (James Fraser, Esq., C.S., was left 
at the Cape). 


N Cmcklosr, 9M N. 1 : Lient. Bedmoib; Mr 
Grant ; 4 thildren ; 5 servants. 

Per Citg of EMfihurght from Bengal : Lieut. 
Col Hawthorne, lady, and family; Rev. H. s. 
Fisher, lady, and family ; the lady and family of 
F Lloyd, Esq., H. C. S. 

Per G&tiien Fleeeei flraiifi Bfengal : Mr. and Mrs. ' 
G Pearson; Mr J. L. Newton. 

Per Fergueaon, Itfom : Mrs. Jackson ;. 

Mrs. Moling; P. E Paton, E3sq., C S.; W. C'>g1l- 
vie, Bsq\ ditto; J. GoldaworUky. Eaq ; Captain 
Hailes, N. 1. ; Lieut. W. S. PJllans, artillery; Mr. 
G Griffiths, vet. surg. ; two Mas' ers Goldsworthy 
—For the t^ape : Sir J Bryant, Lady Bryant, and' 
family; Dr. John Ty tier, Mn. Tytler, and Miss 
Tytler. 

Per Redntant from New South Woles : Captain' 
Mason ; Lieut. Lonsdale, 4th regt. ; Lieut. Black- 
burn, 17th ditto; Dr. Smith, R. N ; Dr. Fair*' 
fowl, ditto; Mr. Fletcher; Mr. Browning. 

Per Philanthrope, ftom Bengal • for Bordeaux) : 
Gen Allard and family ; Mona. Maflkeldl ; Mods. 
Pabre. 

Per Ontimir Perier, from Bengal (for Bordeaux): 
Miss Marten ; Miss Cervaln ; Master Gervaln ; 
Mans. e.Geraud. 


Per Aeia, M'olf, from China: Mrs. Davis; Mrs. 
C. W. Smith : Mrs. F. P. Alleyn ; John F. Davis, 
Esq., chief superintendent ; C. Kerr, Esq.; 9 in- 
valids from St. Helena. 

Pet‘ Umatborneburj/, from Bengal : Mrs. H. Mid- 
dleton. Mrs. M. Ainslie: Mrs. C. Campbell ; Mn. 
Lawes; George Saunders, Esq., C. S. ; Montague 
Ainslie, Esq., ditto : David Scott. Esq., ditto; 
Brown Roberts, Esq. ; Major John Grant, inv. 
estab. ; Lieut. C'. Darby ; Masters Ainslie, 2 Mid- 
dleton, Campbell, Torrens, Lawes, and Dougall ; 
Misses Dougall and Campbell ; U heiA'ants. 

Per Orontee, from Bengal : Mrs. Currie; Mrs. 
Bruce; Edward Currie. Esq., C. S, ; U. T. Lush- 
ington. Esq., C. S. ; Mr. Bruce; Mr. llutiter; 
Mr. Wright: Misses F. Tyler, H. Tilghtnan, and 
O. Currie ; Masters Tyler, Tilghman, and Gardner. 

Per Olympus, from Ceylon : Mn. M*Kenny ; 
Mrs. Campbell ; two Misses McKenny ; Rev. Mr. 
M* Kenny; Lieut. Campbell; Mr. Armstrong; 
three children, two servants. 

Per James Pattisan, from Madras : Hon. Mrs. 
C. Harris; Mn. Moore: Mrs. Haalewood ; Miss 
Macdonald; Hon. Charles Harris, C. S.; Maj. T. 
W. Wigans. 2d N. V. B. ; Capt. J. K. Macdonald, 
8th L. C. ; Capt. G. Nott, foih N. I. ; Capt. F. 
Dudgeon, 44th N. I. ; Lieut. C. Brown, H. M. 
39th foot; Lieut. E. Lloyd, 4.1d N. 1.; Misses 
Campbell, Gomperts, two Nott, and Taylor; 
Masten Nott, Gomperts, and two Taylor.— From 
Cape: Capt. Moore, Madras army.— (Geo. Dumor- 
gue, Elsq., for Cape). 

Per steamer (landed at Malta) t Major Fraser, 
H. M. 2lNJi rggt. : Maj. Powell, mil. sec. to Gov. 
of Bombay ; Capt. J. Fraser ; J. Johnstone, Esq.; 
C. Prescott, Esq., D. A. Blane, Esq. 

Per Barrossa, from Singapore: W. W. Kerr, 
Esq. 

Per Wiaiam Wool, from Bombay: Mrs. Smith 
and child; Mrs. Williams, widow of Capt Wil- 
liams, H. M. 40th foot : Capt. A. Livingston, fith 
N.l.; Lieut. F. Smith. H. M. 2d foot; Lieut. 
W. E. RawUnson, Europ. regt. — (Mr. O. Bird, 
merchant, died at sea). 


Per Cleveland, from Bombay: Capt. Meldrum, 
9th N. I.: Lieut. Pruen; Capt. and Mrs. Day; 
Miss Day. 


Per Bland, from Bengal ; Mn. Thomas ; His 
Highness Prince Jameh Ood Deen ; Dr. Thomas, 
superintending surgeon; Dr. A. Murray; Cant. 
M^ab, H. M.3dBuA; Lieut. Stubbs, 49th N.l.| 
W. B. Mosley, Eoq., 10th L. C ; W. Turner, 
; J. Findlay, E^ ; J. Humphreys, Esq. ; 
six childrsn. 


Expected. 

Per Jtaehn^, from Bengal and Madras : Rev. 
C. Lacey, Mn. Lacey, and five children ; Lieut 
J. D. Dewand, H. M. 44th legt. ; Lieut. Moot- 
gomery. 4llth legL 

Per Trftfmek, from Bombay : Mrs. Grant; Mn. 
PMly; Mn. Sutherland : Miss Streaker; Colonel 
Ooodfeilow, ddef engine; Col. Collette ; MeJor 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 


Per Bolton, tor Madras and Bengal; Mn. Gen. 
Churchill; Mrs. Shaw; Mia. Prole; Mrs. John- 
son : Mrs. Carlyle; Mn. Hadfleld ; MlMes Hnsea- 
son. Churchill, Dennys, Bond, Kennedy, Shaw, 
and C. Shaw ; Capt. Prole; Capt. Johnson ; Capt. 
Paunce; Dr. Carlyle; Lieut. Manning; Lieut. • 
Hadfleld; Mr. Hoseasoti ; Mr. Gillott; Mr. 
Brown ; 7 steerage paoaengen. 

POr Royal Gtttrge, for Bombay: Mrs Scriven;' 
Lieut. Parbury, Indian Navy; Lieut. Skinner; 
Dr Ramsay ; two Messn Forbes ; Mr. Treacher. 

Per Thomas Grenville, for Madras and Bengal ; 
Major and Mn. Smith ; Mrs and Miss Poske ; 
Mqior Noble. 20th Madras N. 1.; Major Poole, 
30th ditto: Major Ritchie, 40th ditto; Capt* 
Plowden; Hon Mr Pellew; Lieut Piggott; Mr. 
J. E. Moncton; Mr. Blake; Mr. Chartresa; Mr. 
Allardyce; Mr Haines; Mr. Newcomen; Mr. 
Brett: Mr. Ersklne; Mr. Pollock. 

Per Protector, for Madras and Bengal : Cant, 
and Mrs. Rutherford ; Capt. and Mrs M*DonaMl r 
('’apt. and Mn. M'Kensie; Mr. and Mrs Smith t 
Mrs. Litster ; two Misses Shum; Miss Hennhtg- 
toQ ; Miss Brown ; Major Watkins ; Mr Harrison ; 
Mr. Lyall : Mr. May ; Mr. Houston ; Mr.Renney : , 
5B Company's troops. 

Per Royal William, for Madras ; Capt. and Mn, 
Harrison; Rev. Dr. and Mn Laurie; Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Porter; 
Dr. and Mn. Banister; Mr. and Mrs. Goldtughom 
and child ; Mr. and Mn. Brunton ; Miss Tucker ;. 
Mr. Dalmahoy. 


Per Duke of Sussex, for Madras, Penang, Ac. : 
Dr. O'Connor, Roman Catholic abp. of Madras |i 
five Roman Catholic clergymen accompanying 
him ; Major-gen. Sir John PiUtt^d ; Moat. 
Crosier, H. M. 55th regt.. and Mrs. Cro;^ ; Mr. 
Collier, cadet i Mr. Davis, Protestant missionary, 
and Mn. Davies ; Mr. Wolfe, mlMioiuuy ; Mr,, 
Braosey, merchant of Penang. 

Per Mounetuart Blphinstede for Madras and 
Bengal : Mn. Law; Mn. Un de rwood ; Miia Law; 
Miss Crawford; MIsa Wilkie; Mlaa Nlcholls ; 
Miss Harris: two MIttes Teed: Alex. Colvin; 
Esq. ; Copt. Underwood, Madras engliieen ; N.* 
B. Ackworth, Esq., solicitor to the Company, 
Madras : Messrs. Boyley, Lictledale. LushiMan, 
and Knox, wrlten; Lieut. Olhnore; Lieut. 
Groube ; Lient. Steele; Mr. Moorcroft. cadet. 


Per EHza, tor Madras and Bengal: Capt. and 
Mn. WatU; Capt. and Mrs. Codrlngtan; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tombst Mr. and Mm. Ronth ; Mr.«id 
Mrs Seotti Mimes FMwood, Keane, Hltcli^ 
Buchan, Comyns, and Dawioa; two Mtases Ott- 
ley; two Misses Owatkln ; Capt. M'Leon; Lieut, 
Reeves; Ens. Cooke; Mr. CunnhiRlwmi Mr. 
Wallace; Mr. Robertson; Mr. Hamilton; Mr. 
Pownoll; Mr. MMdlemas; three native aenmnts.’ 
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BIRTHS, BfARRIAGE£f^ AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

4pHI25. At Crocknacriev*^ Baar Enniaklllenf 
the lady of CoL T. Stewart. MMna army, of a 
■on. 

80. At Clifton, near Bristol, the lady of Gol. 
WhUh. of a daughter. 

SO. The Marchioness of Hastings. Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn. of a daughter. 

May 3. At Manor-houae, Worthing, the lady of 
Ridutfd Shaw, Esq., of the Hon. East-lndla Com- 
pany's medical service, of a son and h«r. 

— At Barnes Common, the lady of Sir Henry 
Willock, of a daughter. 

IS. At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major Wil. 
lock, of a daughter. 

17* At Bath, the lady of Major G. Graham, Ben- 
gal horse artillery, of a son. 

19 At Kilbum. Mrs. John D. Dickinson, of a 
■on. 

83. In Baker Street, the lady of Capt. Rivett 
Camac, R. N., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE.S. 

AmrU 4. William Courtney, Esq., of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company's service, eldest son of the Rev. S. 
Courtney, vicar of Charles, Plymouth, to Ann. 
second daughter of Edward Scott, Esq., R. N. 

90. At Jersey, C. G. Bonsali, Esq., of Aberyst- 
wyth, to Ellen Louisa, daughter of the late Major 
Edward Browne, of the Hon. E. 1. Company's 
service. 

At Paris, N. Bland, jun., Esq., of Randall's 
^Park, Surrey, to Anna Marla, dau^ter of the late 
J. Smith. Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil 
service at Madras. 

99. Samuel Brugs. Esq., formerly His Majesty's 
consul at Alexandria, Ef^pt, and now of London, 
to Camilla, third daughter of John Larking. Esq., 
of Clare House, Kent. 

30. At Edinburgh, Capt. James Roxburgh, of 
the Benjnl army, to Sibella, eldest daughter of 
the late Maj.-Gen. Carnegie. 

— At Paris, Capt. Alex. Cumine Peat, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company's Engineer service at Bom- 
bay, to Elisa, youngest daughter of the late Th(»- 
maa Scott, Esq., w. S., and niece of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. 

— At St. Pancras Church, T. J. Amos, Esq., 
eldest son of the late T. S. Amos, Esq., solicitor- 
general of the colony <if New South Wales, to 
Aiuie,^elde6t daughter of BroDkei Hinton, Esq., of 

Map 5. At Linholuie, near Hamilton, Capt. 
John Bartleman, Bengal army, to Isabella Miller, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Boyes, Esq., of 
Wellhall, Lanarkshire. 

— At Taunton, Capt. G. S. Blundell, of the 
Bengal army, to Augusta Catherina, youngest 
daughter of the late John Rickiuds, Era., of All- 
stone Hill, Herefordshire. 

7- At St. George’s Hanover Square, Capt. H. 
L. Thomas, of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, 
to Sophia Boydeil, daughter of H. L. Thomas, 
Esq , of Leicester Place. 

13. Charles Keiisi^ton, third son of the late 
Folliott Magrath, &q., of Dublin, to Marla, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. G. H, Alley, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company's Marines, Calcutta. 

14. At Tottenham Church, Middlesex, the 
Rev. F. M. M'Carthy. A. M., youngest son of the 
late M. M'Carthy, Esq., late colonial paymaster 
at the Cane of Good Hope, to Frances Mary, 
•Itat dwg^ of William Robinson, Esq., LL.D. 

17. At Bonchuift, In the Isle of Wight, Lieut. 
H. W. Hadfleld, of the Madras army, to Charlotte, 
Of llr^to^ of the late John Donaldson, Es q, 

90. At Reading, J. Moflkt Bond, Esq,, of Mor- 
timer, to Clementiiui Willis, daughter of Brig.- 
On. Clements Brown, C.B., commandant of Ben- 
gal Rrtillery. 


— At St. George’s, Bloomsbary, RIdiard Yoats 
Bush, Esq., oftheOSth Influitry, to Orlielle, third 
daughter of Richard Bush, Esq., of the Mall, 
Hammersmith. 

81. At Lewisham. Lieut. If. Maynard, of the 
Bengal army, to Miss Jane Consett Dell, grand- 
daughter or the late Matthew Consett, Esq., of 
Guildford Street, Russell Sqhare. 

^ At Liverpool, James Wright, Esq., of Bom- 
bay, to Christina, youngmt daughter of the late 
William Nicol, Esq., m Dadentoy, Kincardine- 
shire. 

8ft. At Slttlngboume. Wm. H. Walker, Esq., of 
the Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Richard Bathurst, Esq., of 
Slttlngboume. 


DEATHS. 

Dee. 18. On board the Kxmttuth, on his passage 
from Calcutta to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
recovery of his health, Henry MiUett, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service. 

2S. By fallliM overboard from the brig Thoma* 
Dougall, in the Straits of Sunda, Mr. Thomas 
M. Hall, aged 18. 

— On his passage home from Canton, Mr. Tho- 
mas Fethers, agea 17, second officer of the ship 
Morgiana, of Liverpool. 

Jan. 21, 183.5. At sea, on hoard the Morlep, on 
the passage to England, Major J. Glass, of the 
3M regt. Madras N.I. 

94. On board the Hero on his passage 

home from Bombay, Major Hunt, of H.M. 2d or 
Queoi's Royals. 

31. At sea, on board the St. George^ on the pas- 
sage from India, Lieut Henry Sanders, of the 
Bengal artillery, second son of the late Capt. Thos. 
Sanaers, commander in the Hon. E.I. Company’s 
service. 

March 5. At sea. on board the Etphinetane, on 
his piusage to the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. W. 
T. l>rewry, of the Madras engineers. 

April 7. At Edinbureh. Laura, wife of, and on 
the 15th, James Stowell, son of. Archibald Graham. 
Esq., surgeon, Hon. E. 1. Company's service, 
Bombay establishment 

20. At Jersey, Janet Thomson, widow of Mr. 
Thomas Uplam, late officer in the E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service, and daughter of the late Wm. 
Currie, Esq., of Jamaica. 

83. At Worthing, Hanson, Infant son of G R B. 
Demey, of the Bengal civil service, aged 1 1 months. 

96. At his house, York Gate, Regent’s Park. 
Capt. Henry Kater, F.R.S. 

Map 5. At Swansea, Mr. John Oakey, aged 58, 
many years in the E.I. Company's employ. 

6. At Loughton, in Essex, aged 65, Sarah, wl_ 
dow of John Davison, Esq , of the E.I. House. 

— At his residence, 17, Bryanston Street, Port- 
man Square, Lieut .-('ol. John Bell, formerly of 
the Maaras artillery, in the 76th year of hJs age. 

7 At Elliot Place, Bingham Town, near Gos- 
port, Hants, aged 84. Mrs. Rebecca Yoke, relict of 
Mr. John Yoke, late purser U.N. 

13. At Clapham, in the g4th year of her age, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, widow of the celebratect 
circumnavigator Captain James Cook. 

18. At Exeter, In the 73d year of his age. Job 
Neave, Esq , one of the oldest and most distln' 
guished membem of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Bolham, Richardson Bonadaile, Esq., In 
the 73d year of his age. 

94. At Alva-house Establishmant, Hackney, 
Miss J. R. Harrirau, aged 10 years, only daughter 
of the late E. C. Harrison, gaT»ison-surj»on, and 
grand-daughtor of Capt. N. Tucker, Hon. E.I. 
Company's service, Bombay. 

laMp. At Proctor’s Hotel, Westminster Bridge 
Road, J. Butlvant, Esq., late purser in the Hon. 
E 1. Company’s service. In his 36th year. 

— At Buisora, Capt. O. A. Woodhouse, of the 
8d rqgt. Bombay L.C. 

— At Calais, J. Cochrane, Esq., fbnmerly of 
Cslcntte 

— In WbiCard, Capt. W. Clillbfd, late of theM 
Buflik 
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N.D. The letter* V,C* denote prime eoet, or man^fi^eturere* ^eee t A. advance (per cent.) on the eame t 
D. discount (per cent.J rm the eame / N.D. uo demand.— ^The btizar maund ie eyfial to 02 Xb, 2 oz. 8 
dre., and lUO bazar mounds equal to 110 factory maunde. Goode sold by Sa,Rupees B. mde. produce 
li to 0 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Miutras Candy is equal to SOOlb. The 
Su^t Candy is equal to 746^ U). The Pecul is equal to I33i lb. The Gorge is 2(f pieces. 


CALCUTTA, January 29, 1835. 


• Thick sheets do. 


Russia Sa.ns.do. 

Copperas do. 

C Cottons, chintz pee. 


Cutlery, fine. _ 

Class 5A. — lOA. 

Hardware 30 D. — 45D. j 

Hosiery, cotton 10 A. — 26 A.; 

Ditto, silk 20 to a5A.&P.C. I 


RS.A. 

Rs. 

A. 

.14 0 20 

0 

110 8 

— 11 

0 

0 6 

— 0 

64 

35 8 

— 36 

0 

34 U 

— 34 

6 

33 9 

— 33 

13 

36 0 

— 38 

4 

.34 0 

— 36 

0 

46 0 

— 55 

0 

28 12 

— 29 

8 

2 14 

— 3 

I® 1 

r~3i 

— 13 

0 j 

0 41 

— 0 

8 I 

25A. 

— 3«lA. •; 


Inm, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F. md. 
flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

' Nails cwt. 

— Hoops F.md. 

' Kentledge cwt. 

l.ead. Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter CURs. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel. English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

; Swedish do. 

!Tin Plates Sa.R8. box 

iWoollens. Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 
U— coarse and middling. . . . 
Flannel fine 


5 2 — 

6 to lOD.j 
6 7- 
fi 0 — 

17 12 — 3 
3 H — 

1 2 — 

1 3 — 


MADRAS, February 4, 1835. 


ns. Rs. Rs. ^ Ra. 

Bottles ICH) 7 @ 8 Iron Hoops candy 30 @ 36 

Copper. Sheathing candy 260 — 280 — Nails do. — — 

— 1- Cakes do. 260 — 260 Lead, Pig do. 42 — 46 ** 

• Old do. 240 — 260 Sheet do. 36 — 40 

Nails, assort do. 280 — 300 MUlinery 85 A. — 30 A. 

Cottons, ('hintz 10 A. — 16 A. Shot, patent 15A. — • 80 A. 

— Muslins and Ginghams ..... . J6A. — > 20 A. Spelter .candy 46 — 60 

Longcloth. fine .30A. — 36 A. Stationery dOA. — 35 A. 

Cutlery, flno P.C. — lOA. Steel. English candy 46 — 60 

Glass and Earthenware Improving. Swedish do. 66 — 70 

Hardware 16D. — 20 D. Tin Plates box 20 — 81 

Hosiery 26A. — 30 A. Woollens. Broad cloth, fine 15 D. — SOD. 

Iron, Swetlish candy 42 — 50 { — — coarse 15 D. — SOD. 


- English S(| do. 25 — 28 

• Flat and bolt do. 25 — 28 


Flannel, fine P.C. — 


BOMBAY, January 24, 1835. 


Anchors cwt. 10 @ 

Buttles doz. 1 

i.'oals chald. 8 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. 54 
Thick sheets do. 56 

— Plate do. 67 

Tile do. 61 

Cottons. Chintz, Ac.. Ac 

— Longcloths — 

— Muslins 

Other Aioils — 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.121 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


I Ri. 

Iron. Sweillsh, bar St. candy 60 @ 

I English, do do. 24 

! Nails do. 13 

! Sheet do. 6.12 

Rod for bolts St. candy 26 

I do. for nails do. 28 

.iLead, Pig cwt. 8 

II Sheet do. 8.8 

'iMilllnery 85 D. 

i Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 

Spelter do. 8.18 

Stationery 6 D. 

Steel. Swedish tub 18 

!, Tin Plates box 80 

ii Woollens, Brood cloth, fine . .yd. 4 — 

! coarse 1.12 — 

•— Flannel, fine 1 


CANTON, January 6, 1835. 


Dn. Dn.’j 

Cottons. Chintz, 28 yds. piece ]| (& 3V Smalts pecul 

Longcloths do. 3 — 11 I Steel, Swedish tub 

— Muslins. 20 yds do. — — iWomlens. Brood doth yd. 

Cambrics. 4hyda do. 3—4 do. ex super yd. 

: \«m. Nos. 16to60 pecul 30 — 66 Do. Dutch ^ 

,..do. 1.76 2', Lc^ Ells do. 

Lead, Pig do. 6 6| iTIn Pistes ..\Sx 


Dim. Dra. 
aD@ 00 
4 ^ — 
aOO ^1.60 
8.70 — 3 
17 —31 
83 86 

9 — 9| 

16 

9 — 


^«M/. Jour. N. 8 .V 0 L. 1 7. N 0 . 66 . 


(T) 
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Prices of European Goodt in the EasL 
SINGAPORE, January 10, 1835. 


Anchon • 

Bottlei • 

Chopper Nails and Sheathing perul 

Cotlaiis.Madapollain8. 24ya. hy 36in. pcs. 
— — Imit. Irlsn 24 3B do. 


perul 
• 1(10 
perul 


■ Longcloihs 38 to 40 ' 

• do. da • 

. ■ da da • 


40-44 do. 
44-54 do. 
SO do. 

64 da 

- Prints, 7‘B. tingle colour* da 

9-8 do. 


— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in.- -do. 

Jaconet, 20 44 • • 46 do. 

— — Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 • •• -do. 

— — Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Dxs.{ 

8 @ e 

40 — 42 I 
14-3 
li - 3 I 
31 - 64 
41 - 74 

______ 

— — I Shot, patent 

24—3 .Spelter 

3 — 31 Steel, Swedish ..... 
14 — 24 ' English 

} very 11- Woollens. Long Ells 
tniu D. — Camblcts ..... 
4 — 54 — Ladies' cloth 


[Cotton Hkft. imit. Battick, dble.> 

- da do Pulllcat 

- Twist. 24 to 40 

Hardware, assort 

Iron. Swedish 

- English 

- Nall, rod 

Lead, Pig 


Drs. Drs. 
doi. 24 @ 4 
dos. l| — 2 
pecul44 —46 

11m. dem. 

pecul 4} — 5 
•da 21—3 
•da 3 — 34 
•da 4) — 5 


II 


. .bag — — 

.pecul 4 — 44 
...da 51 — 

. . do. — — 

...pcs. 10 — 11 
...do. 20—24 
....yd. 1*- 24 


REM 

Calcutta, Jan, 8, 1835. — There has been a very 
ready demand for Glasgow Piece Goods through- 
out the week, particularly for Mulls, Mediums, 
and Lappet Scarfs, for which descriptions profita- 
ble rates have been obtained. In Chintz, some 
sales are reported at unaltered prices Purchasers 
of Mule Twist have not been urgent during the 
past week. During the last day or two the demand 
For Copper has been very active, and prices have 
advanced.— Jan. 29. Lappets, the stock of which 
is small, are in good demand, but plain White 
and Coloured Cottons generally arc dull. The 
Yarn market is in the same state as for the two 
preceding weeks. In Woollens nothing doing. The 
Copper market is inactive, nnd our quotations 
may be considered in some degree nominal. Spel- 
ter and other descriptions of Metals are much the 
same os hy our last. In Wines. 6ec., no sales to 
report ; the market generally overlo^ed.— Price 
Cur- 

Madras, Feb. 4, ]8.‘l5. — The market has not 
varied much by the present arrivals from England. 
Millinery, .Stationary, Long Cloths (fine). Glass- 
ware, and Earthenware, are getting into inquiry, 
and prices Improving. The importations of Hams 
and Cheeses, Oilman-stores, and Confectionary, 
have been large, and prices on the decline. Me- 
tals, with the exception of Iron, which continues 
in good request, and none Imported for some time. 


R KS. 

find purchasers at prices varyhig little from our 
quotations.— Price Cwr. 

Singapore, Jan. 10. 1835.— Markets for the last 
week have been exceedingly dull— almost nothing 
doing, which is usually the case during the months 
of January and February— between the Bugis and 
Junk seasons. 

Bombay, Jan. 17, 1835.— The only sales of Piece 
Goods reported during the week arc the folowing, 
viz.— Book Muslins, 240 pieces at Rs. 3 per piece ; 
Cambrics. 800 do. at 4-4 per do. *. Tape Checks, 
2(K) do. at 3-12 per do. ; Handkerchiefs. 3.. 300 doz. 
at 1-8 per doz. Cotton Yarn and Woollens, no 
Uansactions reported.— Jan. 24. Having had no 
arrivals from England for some weeks, holders are 
shewing a slight inclination of imorovemcnt in 
MeUls, especially in the articles of Spelter and 
Copper. 

Canton, Dec. 2.3, 1A34.— We have no alteration 
to notice in British Piece Goods and Cotton Yam ; 
the demand continues. — Dm;. 30. Tin has expe- 
rienced a slight improvement.— Jan. 6, 183.5. (Cot- 
ton Piece Goods are going off at our quotations, 
though the sales are becoming limited as the new 
year approaches. The finer qualities of Cotton 
Yam are in request. Woollens are saleable at a 
little improvement in price. Long Ells have de- 
clined, and the dealers are fearful of purchasing 
under the expectatiem of large importations. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalcutlOf Jan, S9, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.1 Rs. As. Rs. As. fSell. 

Prem. 21 12 Remlttable, N0.I to 887* 22 8 Prem. 

0 4 Second 5 per cent 2 0 

1 12 Third 6 p« cent. • • • 2 4 

Disc. 2 12 4 p. Cent. Loan, — — 2 14 Disc. 

13,200 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000) — 13,000. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 9 0 per cent. 

Dittoongovemmentandsnlory bills 6 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months* sight, and 
12months’ date— to buy, 2s. to 28. Id. 1 to sell, 
8a. 8d. per Sa. Rupea 

Madras Feh. 4, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, six per cent.— 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ncm- Remlttable— Old five dot cent— par. 

Ditto ditto of 18th Aug. J886, five per cent— par 
to 24 premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent— 24 per cent pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent— 14 per cent, dis- 
count 

Ditto ditto New four per cent— 14 per cent dis- 
count 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 mcmihs, la. lOftd. per Mad. R. 


Bombay j Jan. 24, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 ma sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. 
per Rupee. ^ ^ 

On Calcutta, at30 days' sight, 107.1 to 1074 Boro. 
Rs. per 1(10 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 101.2 to 101.12 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, 129.8 to 131.4 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. , ^ ^ 

5 per rent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
ot discharge, 107.12 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 107-8 to 110.12 per ditta 

Ditto of 1829-30, 1 10 to lia8 per ditta 

4 per cent. Loon of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singajiore, Jan, 10, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 ma sight, 48. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2104 Sa. Ra. per 100 dollars. 

Chn/on, Jan. 6, 1835« 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 ma sight, 4s. 9d. to 48. lOd per Sp 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Cmnmittee for advances on consignments, 
48. 7d. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company's ditto, 30 days, 208 Sa.R8. 

On Bombay, ditto Bevn. Rs. 216 to 818per ditta 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 44 per cenL prem. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, May S6. 


Stf^.~The market is Steady. The stock and 
delivery of West-lndla Sugars are less than last 
year’s; those of Mauritius Sugars are greater. 
There are few transactiuns in East-lndia. The 
prices of Mauritius are firm. 

There is a demand for East-Indla Coffeef 
but the sales are few. 

Oat€fu~-The market is steady, though there is 
little buriness doing. 

Indigo.— The inquiries after this article have 
subsided. Prices are somewhat lower. 

soft.— There is little variation in the Silk market. 
The arrivals from China are heavy. 

There is no alteration. 

Aice.— There is more demand for rice, and large 
purchases have been made at improved prices. 

Tea^The Tea market seems to be in a state of 
confusion beyond what was prognosticated by 
those who were the most competent to judge of 
the effiects of an open trade. It is impossible to 


quote any pricn. The purchasers of the Com- 
pany's Tea are holders to an enormous extent; 
sales of Private-trade Tea occur every week ; very 
little is sold at any price; in short, all is confu- 
sion. 

Mr. S. Rice, when asked by Sir Robert Peel, in 
the House of Commons, on the 14th, whether any 
alteration was to be made in the Tea-duties, de- 
clared he was not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion. 

The following official notice was issued ftom the 
India House on the 22d inst. — The buyers of Tea 
are requested to take notice, that the Prompt for 
the Company's Tea, which stood for the 2!)th Inst., 
is postponed to the 24th July next, upon a fur- 
ther deposit of £l. on each chest being paid on or 
before the 29th instant, together with interest' at 
the rate of four per cent, per annum, upon the 
amount postponed from the 29th instant, until the 
day of iiayment; and without fees, if the full 
payment be made on or before the said 24th July." 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from AprU 27 to May 25, 1835. 
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LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, Jan. 17. 

In the matter of Palmer and Co.— Mr. 
Turton presented a petition from Col. 
Galloway to be relieved from the assignee- 
ship, with the consent of his joint assignees, 
he being about to proceed to England. 

Sir J. P. Grant expressed a doubt 
whether that could be done without a new 
deed of assignment. 

Mr. Turton quoted several precedents 
arising out of the same estate, and re- 
ferred also to the clause in the Act which 
provided for caces of death and change of 
assignees. It was ultimately ordered, that 
the matter should stand over for a fort- 
night, with public notice to the creditors, 
of this application. 

In the matter of James Cvllen and 
Robert Browne . — Mr Jenkins, Mr. Van- 
thart, and Mr. Storm were examined by 
Mr. Cochrane, on behalf of Mr. Suther- 
land, a creditor of Mackintosh and Co. , 
for the purpose of opposing a claim of Mr. 
Browne Roberts, once a partner In the 
firm, amounting to about Rs. 70,000. The 
object was to shew that when Mr. Koberts 
quitted the firm, in 182Q, the house was 
not solvent. [Mr Roberts has no individual 
interest whatever in this claim, which, if 
allow'ed to be proved, would, of course, 
lie absorlied in the liquidation of his pri- 
vate estate and that of the insolvent firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. of Lon- 
don, in which firm he was a partner at the 
time of its failure.] 

The principal facts elicited from Mr. 
Jenkins were, that when he (Mr. Jenkins) 
was invited to join tlie house of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., in 1831, he hud demurred 
to do 80 , except as a salaried assistant, 
partly on account of the state of some of 
the accounts, especially certain large ba- 
lances at the debit of Mercer and Co., 
Mendietto, Uriarte and Co-, and Kam- 
rutton MuHick, which convinced him that 
the house was not solvent at that time, 
and partly because the failure of Fulmer 
and Co. had created a panic, which made 
it very doubtful if mercantile confidence 
would be sufficient!^ re-established to en- 
able them to get over their difficulties. 
He had hoped, however, that, with a re- 
turn of confidence, they might have been 
able to go on for a long period of time, 
though the concern should ne\'er be ren- 
dered quite solvent. He observed : The 
Itartnert of it were extremely economical ; 
my opinion was, that the house might go 
on, and 1 did not anticipate its insolvency, 
nor v^s I very sanguine. / thought Ae 
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evil day might be jnit off for many years, 
provided confidence could have been restored 
1 thought a lucky hit or two might have 
recovered the house from its condition. 
Not being a partner, I could only take 
my impressions from the probable calls on 
the house.** 

Mr. J. N. Vanthnrt was examined as 
follows: ** I was emiiloyed in the house 
of Mackintosh and Cc*., as book- keeper, 
since March 1812, up to the date of their 
failure in 1833. I know Browne Roberts. 
He hud an interest* or was a partner, in 
the house from 1st May 1820 to 30th April 
1828. He was in the financial depart- 
ment, and well acquainted with the ac- 
counts of the house. I used to keep a 
book shewing the balance, at the end of 
each commercial year, for or against the 
liouse. This book was intended for the 
inspection of the partners alone, and 
1 used to hand it annually to one of 
the partners, to Mr. Calder generally .» 
(Looking at a book) : This is the book 
(Referring to a balance): .This is the 
balance at the end of the year 1627. It 
is of sixteen lacs against the house— 
this account includes irrecoverable debts. 
The stock is credited to the amount of 
Rs. 16,85,714*. When Mr. Fulton left 
the house, he created fund or stock of ten 
lacs to meet bad debts, which was in- 
creased to the above amount in 1826'27. 
Opposite to this is the debtor's side, t. e. 
stock debtor, where there is Rs. 32,87,261 
of old or wholly irrecoverable debts. The 
deficit was fourteen lacs and odd. This 
Is the deficit of tlic firm, or the estimated 
deficit, arising from accounts considered 
bad. At this time, if all the debts due to 
the house were good ; still there would 
be this deficiency of fourteen lacs. This 
does not include the debts of Mendietta, 
Uriarte and Co., Mercer and Co., or 
Ramruttoii Mullick. Mercer and Co.*s 
debt to the house at tliis time was twenty 
lacs, Mendietta, Uriarte's twelve lacs, and 
Ramrutton Mullick's about eight lacs. 
There was no other stock belonging to this 
house beyond the sum of Rs. 16,85,714. 
Tliere were otlier large sums due to the 
bouse by otlier individuals. Tlie house 
has not received any part of Mendiettu, 
Uriarte's debt. A gn^it deal has been 
received of Mercer's debt, and laid out in 
tbe manufacturing of indigo for Mercer 
and Co., whose present debt is of twenty 
lacs. Ramrutton Mullick still owes up- 
wards of eight lacs, which I should think 
is a total loss. Of the debt of Mercer and 
Co., very little 1 should suppose will be 
recovered. The house was, in my leHrf, 
insoUsent in 1826-27, I can trace the 
(U) 
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soheney hack to preceding years. (Lookings 
at the balance-sheet of 1825-26) : This 
shews about the same result. The book was 
kept by me. (Looking at the balance-sheet 
of ]824i-25) : This shews a dejicit of three 
and a ha^ lacs. From the commercial 
years 1825-26, the bouses began to sus- 
tain heavy losses. Mr. John Williamson 
Fulton was a partner in tlie house long 
before X entered it* He left it, I believe, 
in 1619. From my knowledge note, / should 
say the house was insohent then. When 
Mr. Browne Roberts quitted India, in 
March 1828, he could not have been ^no- 
rant the state of the accounts of the 
house. 1 am acquainted with Mr. Roberts* 
band- writing. (Looks at a letter marked 
B) : The whole of this is in Mr. Roberts' 
hand-writing.— I cannot explain the hiero- 
glyphics contained in this — (Looks at a 
letter marked C) : This also is in the 
band-writing of Mr. Browne Roberts. 
At the time of the failure of Mackintosh 
and Co. about four lacs were due by Mr. 
Calder, 2,70,000 by Mr. Gordon, about 
70,000 by Mr. Stewart, and 8.000 by 
Storm. The deficit in the years 1827-28, 
according to the balance- account, is 
Rs. 21,50,000. Mr. Browne Roberts* inte- 
rest in tlie house ceased on the Ist May 
1828, and tliere was at that date a debit 
balance agiunst him of Rs. 20,692. The 
corresponding house of Mackintosh and 
Co. in London, was that of Rickards, 
IMhuskintosh and Co., which Mr. Browne 
Roberts joined subsequent to his interest 
ceasing in the house of Mackintosh and 
Co. As to the precise period, I cannot 
say^Mr. Roberts' present claim against 
the house of Mackintosh and Co. is of 
about Rs. 70,000. It arose from a credit 
given to him for his three shares, at 
Rs. 40,000 per share. I mean his shares 
as a partner. It was a credit in account 
only. There were large debts due by the 
house, and to the house, in 1827-28. The 
total deficit against the house was twelve 
lacs and a l^f, which sum must have 
been good before the house could be sol- 
vent at that date. None but the part- 
ners and I had recourse to the book ex- 
hibiting the balance-sheets. I am now 
employed as book-keeper in the assignee's 
olBee. I do not know of any such book 
Mng kept in other mercantile offices. 
At the time of Mackintosh and Co.’s 
failure, 1 estimated their debts to the 
London house at fifty lacs ; but it is now 
found to be about thirty-five, in conse- 
quence of returned bills. I think theprobable 
dividend from Mackintosh and Co.'s estate 
mqy be wree annas in the r^pee. I suppose 
the last dividend may be paid three or four 
years hence.* 

In answer to Mr. Turton.— I have 
not been employed in any other house 
but that of Mackintosh and Co. It is not 
usual amongst book-keepers to talk, of 
the mode in which books are kept in the 


different houses. Mr. Calder's balance 
did not consist chiefly of speculations, 
which the house did not approve, and 
threw upon him. There is a separate ac- 
count for the loss in Saugor island, which 
is debited in the house-account. Of the 
whole profits, only one-fifth was carried to 
the stock-account. For the six or seven 
years that I have spoken of, there was no 
profit to carry to such an account. Mr. 
Browne Roberts* profits of 70,000 rupees 
was raised on his three shares. There was a 
sum of 20,000 rupees recovered on the life 
of Capt. Roberts, brother of Brow'ne Ro- 
berts, which forms a part of the 70,000 
rupees. There were a great many items 
in Mr. Browne Roberts' accounts which 
I cannot recollect just now. Of the many 
irrecoverable debts, some were covered 
by insurances ; not one realized by them. 
The bouse^of Mackintosh and Co. had an 
account, in 1826-27, with Dr. Luxmore, 
whose debt was not one of the bad debts. 
Of the tbirty-two lacs, about ten were 
covered by insurances. Mr. Browne 
Roberts was a captain in the army of 
some standing, and assistant commissariat- 
general, when he joined the house. The 
stock of Mr.Fulton had increased in 1826 
to sixteen lacs. Many of the debtors, 
whose debts were considered irrecover- 
able, were responsible for their debts. 
Those debts were considered bad from 
which no interest was received. If a 
man was considered rich enough, and had 
ceased to pay interest on his account, his 
account was not carried to the account 
of bad debts. At this time, the house bad 
a mortgage on Ramrutton Mullick's pro- 
perty to a large amount. I have heard he 
is one of the eight sons of Neemychum 
Mullick. 1 do not know whether there 
are seventeen lacs to be divided amongst 
these. I have merely beard of Ramrut- 
ton Mullick having a claim on the 
Company to a large amount. I know 
nothing of his claim on Surroop Sirkar. 1 
am not aware that Mr. Browne Roberts 
went home to prosecute the claims 
against the Philippine Company. This 
debt is more than sufficient to cover the 
deficiency of eighteen lacs on Men- 
dietta, Uriarte's account. The landed 
property in Calcutta and its vicinity has 
considerably fallen in value witliin the last 
six or seven years, especially from 1828 
to 1832. Up to the time of Mackintosh 
and Co. *8 &ilure, there was a pressure 
upon commercial credit. Mr. Browne 
Roberts went to England in March, and 
bis interest ceased in May 1828. If 
the thirty lacs of the bad debts were 
good, there would be a surplus to the 
Btodk of 11,74,995 rupees standing at the 
csredit of stodc. I considered the thirty- 
three lacs as altogether irrecoverable. 
From Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., no- 
thing has been recovered. When they 
foiled, their debts amounted to thirty 
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lacs. It is now about twenty. It was 
my opinion, in 1826-27, that Mackintosh 
and Co.'s house was then insolvent, but 
I never declared my opinion to any one 
till the failure. In 1823-24, 1 first formed 
my fypinvon of the house's insolvency, ITie 
amount of deficit in 1823-24 was five 
.Ifltes, and in 1824-25, 3h lacs. In 
1823-24, 1 came to the opinion of the House 
being insolvent when Mr. Fulton it,** 

Re-examined by Mr. Cochrane. (Look- 
ing at the account-book) : ** Tliis writing 
is Mr. Browne Roberts'. The Philip- 
pine Company and Mendietta, Uriartc 
and Co. are one.'* 

Mr. John Storm examined as follows : 
— I was advertised as a partner in the 
house of Mackintosh and Co. on the 1st 
May 1827, but I never had any share in 
the profits and losses of the house. I 
receive d an allowance of salary. I recol- 
lect Mrs. Msgdelane Geddes as Miss 
Hassin. I heard she married Colonel 
Geddes. She had a small balance in the 
house, and we had chaige of some five 
per cent. Company's papers for her, 
amniintiiig to 1,90,000 rupees. At the 
end of October 1832, 1 received instruc- 
tion to sell the papers and remit the mo- 
ney to her (shows the power of attorney 
and letters of instruction). We did not 
remit the money, for there were no go- 
vernment bills to be had at that time. 
Mackintosh and Co.*6 house failed on 
the 4th January 1833. In November we 
made three or four remittances in diffe- 
rent sums; on the 27tb November about 
J02,OOO, on the 6th December ^2,000, 
and on the 8th ^2,000. The last re- 
mittance, which was on the 26th Decem- 
ber, was of j£;10,638. These remit* 
taiices were in our own bills on Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., who failed on the 
6tb May 1834. No Company's bills 
were to be had in November 1832; there- 
fore we made remittances in our own bills 
on Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.» to 
whom we sent in December indigo to 
the amount of Rupees 50,000; besides 
this, we bad purchased from Alexander 
and Co- 6,000 maunds of indigo for the 
purpose of sending it home ; but the fai- 
lure of that house prevented our receiv- 
ing more than one-half of that quantity, 
which we were obliged to sell in conse- 
quence of our difficulties. We lyere 
aware of the resale of the indigo. Dur- 
ing the month of December, we drew for 
a very heavy sum on the house. I cannot 
say to what extent we drew in the pre- 
vious months. The sum per bills drawn 
on the house in England was fifty lacs. 
In November there was no getting go- 
vernment or other bills, and we could not 
draw ourselves till the shipping season of 
indigo came round. We would have 
sent our own bills in preference to others, 
having been provided with means for 


drawing against them. At this time the 
house was largely indebted to Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. It is customary 
to sell out the Company's paper if the 
bills could be purchased ; this is custo- 
mary with the other houses. I cannot 
recollect whether there were any govern- 
ment bills in the market in December; 
but if there were, we should not have 
availed ourselves of them, having made 
arrangements to draw, and not being able 
to do so owing to the pressure. 1 did 
not bring mucti money into the house. 
At the failure of the house. I owed it 
about Rs. 8.000, part of which has been 
paid, and the whole will be paid out of 
roy private estate. (Looks at paper 
marked B) : This is in the hand writing 
of Mr. Browne Roberts ; a part of this 
is in cyphers, which I cannot read; I 
never had the key of it. It u*a8 explained 
to me, when it came, either by Mr. Col- 
der or Mr. Gordon. It vms not the prac- 
tice of the house to write in cyphers, but 
Mr. Roberts occasionally used cyphers in 
writing to the members of the house 
(individually) private letters. This let- 
ter is In answer to one from me, complain- 
ing of his drawing so largely from China. 
I suppose the cyphers mean, my means 
are wanting here. (Looks at tlm letter 
marked C) : This also is in the band- 
writing of Mr Browne Roberts. It con- 
tains a memorandum of his having sent us 
two drafts, w'hicb I think were paid. Mr. 
Roberts was a debtor to the house when 
he went home. The bills drawn in the 
house w'ere at the rate specified in the let- 
ter, viz. L. &d. per the nipee, which was 
not a favourable, but the usual rate of 
exchange. Mr. Browne Roberts was in 
his time manager of the financial depart- 
ment of the house." 

Ill answer to Mr. Turton.— “ We ex- 
pected our bills on Rickards. Mackintosh 
and Co., when we drew tliem, to he paid. 
A day or two before the failure of Mac- 
kintosh and Co., I thought we could not 
get over our difficulties. When we failed, 
we did certainly not expect it would occa- 
sion the failure of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. The bills we remitted to them 
were, I believe, paid, except the last onea 
for J01O,OOO. I do not know when these- 
bills arrived, whether before or after the 
failure of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. 
I think if they bad not ceased to carry on 
business, they would not have honoured 
those bills. Bills on the Company were 
then Jess plentiful than they were for- 
merly.” 

The examination of Messrs. Jenkins, 
Vantbart, and Storm being over, Mr. 
Turton petitioned the court, on bdialf of 
Mr. Roberts, tliat Mr. Sutherland, who 
is opposed to the claims of Mr. Roberts 
on the estate of Madcintosh and Co., be 
examined likewise. 
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Mr. Cockrime moved the Court that the 
daim in queation be expunp^ed from the 
BcheduletSr Mackintosh andCo.'s creditors. 

Mr. Tiirton then remarked, that it 
should be considered Mr. Roberts did not 
appear as a claimant for his own self, but 
for Mrs. Roberts, whose trustee he was, 
and he, (Mr. Turton) applied to the court 
accordingly that the amendment in the 
schedule be. “Mr. Roberts, a claimant as 
trustee for another,'* and that Mr. Suth- 
erland may be required to attend next 
court day to be examined in the matter. 

The order was then granted, that the 
above amendment be made in the schedule, 
and that Mr J. W. Sutherland be required 
to attend for examination on the next 
court day. 

In the matter of Alexander ^ Co . — An 
order nisi waa made upon two petitions 
presented by the assignees of this estate, 
to show cause on the next court day. 

The first petition set forth, that all the 
indigo and saltpetre factories, in which 
the estate was interested, had been sold, 
except the two concerns of Buleah and 
Moesurah belonging to the house, and 
twelve other concerns, now valued at 
Rs. 10,42.500, in which Alexander and 
Co. held shares with other parties, the 
chief proprietors, who were indebted 
to the firm Rs. 30,00.296. 15. 6; that 
several offers had been made for these, 
but the planters, as joint owners, had 
thrown difficulties in the way of their 
being sold, making it a condition of their 
assent, that they should be re]ea.scd alto- 
gether from their debts to the house on 
signing over their interest, and giving up 
possession of the factories in question — 
on which principle, the assignees prayed 
for leave to compromise with such planters 
as should have no other means of paying 
tlie balances due by them. 

The second petition also set forth the 
fact of the sales alluded to above, and 
stated that in all cases they have lieen 
effected at prices exceeding the valuations 
put upon the several properties, and at 
which they were taken over from the 
Bank; that the aggregate outlay upon the 
fiictories in 1832' 3 had been Rs. 8.40,4 14, 
and the return Rs. 1 5.76,056, leavingprofit 
of Rs. 7,35,642; and in 18^-4. the out- 
lay had been Rs 8.87,675, and the return 
maunds 9107.24. 12 of indigo, valued by 
brokers at Rs. 150 per md-, which would 
yield Rs. 13,66,097, making a profit of 
Rs. 4,78.822, besides a profit on saltpetre 
of Rs. 6,111. 10. 8. in 1832-3, and Rs. 
8^7. 5. 3. in 1833-4 ; that up to the 10th 
inst. there has been expended upon the 
collieiy since the foilure Rs. 88,^7, and 
realized Rs. 81.258, but there were coals 
and paving stones on band valued at Rs. 
^.8^, and the assignees had a contract 
with government, running for twelve 
months from May lost, to supply all the 


steamers with coals at 5 annas permaund. 
The petition further stated the present 
situation of tlie factories undisposed of, 
and the difficulties in the way of their 
immediate sale ; and prayed for an exten- 
sion of the leave to curry them on for 
another year, or such of them as should 
not be sold, the w'liole of them being now 
advertised for sale. I'he total outlay re- 
quired for the ensuing year, according to 
an estimate annexed to the petition, is 
Rs. 8.27,650. including Rs. 30,000 for the 
colliery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIK INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The proceedings in the Insolvent Court 
on the 17th render it, we think, incum- 
bent upon us to offer some remarks on the 
subject of the liability of the ex-partners 
of the late houses of agency. From the 
evidence of one of the gentlemen exa- 
mined, whose opportunities of knowing 
the state of the affairs of the particular 
firm in question are of a nature to silence 
all doubt as to the accuracy of his state- 
ments, we derive the following piece of 
inlormation : “ Mr. John Williamson Ful- 
ton was a partner in the house lung before 
I entered it. I believe he left the house 
in 1819. From my knowledge now^ 1 
should sfiy that the house was insolrent at 
Uiat time.** Tiie fact of this gentleman 
having quitted the house in 1819 (the 
house then being insolvent), his having 
W'ithdrawn his name from the firm, ceased 
to interfere in its affairs, and having 
shipped himself for England — by no means 
suffices to absolve him from the respon- 
sibility attached to him as a partner. In 
other words, bis^ liability remains in full 
force and operation against him and his 
estate, even unto this day. To a large 
body of creditors, the subject may be in- 
teresting, consoling, and creative of hopes 
of a better dividend than the estimated 
one of 3 annas in the rupee in four years. 
Among other desirable portions of legal 
Information, the result of our inquiries on 
this subject, we find two dicta, the first of 
which, we submit, settles the question of 
the claim of Mr. Browme Roberts to come 
in and prove a debt of Rs. 70,000 as a 
creditor of the estate of Mackintosh and 
Co. ; and the other as affecting the liability 
to the creditors of the above estate of Mr. 
Fulton, the partner who quitted the firm 
in 1819. 

Quotation the first : “ Partners at law 
are considered as joint tenants of the 
stock, although the same is always fluc- 
tuating; and being, therefore, entitled per 
my et jter tout, each may claim to be al- 
lowed against the other all that he has 
advanced or brought into the concern, 
and to charge him with what be has not 
brought in, or has taken out beyond.hUdoe 
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proportion. Nothing is to be considered as 
actually belonging to him, but bis share of 
the residue an the balance of the account,** 
To us it appears that the above quo- 
tation has a very direct and significant 
bearing upon the claim of Mr. Browne 
Roberts. The question is, can Mr- Browne 
' Kob&rts be considered as a creditor at the 
time of his interest in the house ceasing 
on die Ist May 1828? Upon the balance 
of accounts of the preceding year, 1826-7, 
the assets of the house were less than 
their liabilities by the sum of fourteen lacs 
and upwards. We have stated this sum 
for the purpose of using the words of the 
witness, the late book-keeper of the firm, 
'i'he actual state of their aflairs was, if we 
err not greatly, much less favourable than 
this statement. Upon this balance, there- 
fore, there was no residue. It is pretty 
clear, that upon the balancing of accounts 
in 182H, there was no residue, but a 
balance against the house of, we will say, 
fourteen lacs. Every body knows that it 
was a great deal more. I'he claimant, 
therefore, in his capacity as a partner, 
could claim nothing from the firm, and 
ought to have taken nothing out of the 
bouse. Whether he did or not, we know 
not. 11 is claim as creditor of the house 
amounts, it appears, to the sum of 70,000 
rupees, and arises (so says the witness) 
from bis three-sixteenths share in the 
house ; from about Rs. 20,000 recovered 
on an insurance on the life of Cnpt. Ro- 
berts ; and from Rs. 15 000 sheriff’s fees 
recovered in 1828-9. Tliere were a great 
many other items, both payments and 
receipts, which I cannot recollect. The 
balance was Rs. 70,000 !’* It is some- 
what difficult to understand this. The 
upshot however is, that Mr. Browne 
Roberts claims Rs. 70,000. Now, with 
respect to the three annas* share in the 
house, we know nothing to prevent the 
partners from settling among tbemseUes 
tile value of their respective shares. By 
what standard they regulate this value, we 
of course cannot pretend to determine. 
Certain it is, that to any one but the 
partners, the three annas* share in the 
concern — that is to say, in the liabilities of 
fourteen lacs — would not be considered 
either valuable or desirable, and, at any 
rate, cannot in equity entitle him to come 
in with the bond fide creditor and entitle 
him to prove. With respect to the Rs. 
20,000, and the 15,000 sheriflTs fees, sup- 
posing thenli to form part of bis personal 
estate, and supposing bis liability as a 
partner to have ceased, we suppose he 
might be admitted to prove bis debt. But 
we will now give our second quotation 
with reference to his liability as a partner : 

It may be further remarked, in eluci- 
dation of the character of this relation 
(partnership), whether it be prematurely 
deter^ned or expire by effluxion of time, 
still in contemplation of equity the con- 


nexion continues to subsist for the pur- 
poses of making good en^gements with 
third persons, and of winding up the con- 
cern.** 

The last quotation appears to us con- 
clusive as to the liability of both the gen- 
tlemen mentioned. The liability of Mr. 
Fulton is probably con fined to the making 
good engagements with third persons up to 
1819, the period of his withdrawing, and 
that of Mr. Browne Rolierts up to the 
let of May, \S28»-^Eftgliah7nan, Jan. 24t. 

A correspondent of the EttffHshman^ 
which appears to be the only paper dis- 
posed to speak out upon the subject of 
these concerns, mskes the following obser- 
vations. which seem pertinent enough : — 

** It is undeniably of very great impor- 
tance to a large portion of the community 
to obtain as much as the law will give 
them out of tlie miserable remnants of the 
insolvent agencies. WJiat has been dis- 
honestly squandered, and thrown into the 
vortex of superfluity and extravagance, is 
of course l>eyond recovery. But wliat bus 
been taken from a bouse in a state of in- 
solvency by an ex-partner, and is yet 
tangible, surely ought not to be lost sight 
of; and In my opinion the 'gentlemen of 
the robe* would not suffer in public esti- 
mation, if they would give the creditors at 
large a little advice on the subject. But 
the fear or reluctance to speak out on the 
subject of the conduct, of the insolvent 
firms — the deep silence which has per- 
vaded the political press except on those 
particular topics which it would have been 
absolutely intolerable to have withheld In- 
formation, is not so sun^rising to me as 
the entire Indifference with which the 
religious press has regarded the iniquity 
which has been at length brought to light. 
There are two religious periodicals in 
Calcutta. Has one of them ventured to 
pass one word of censure on the conduct 
of the ta- partners or of the er-partners ? 
Have they uttered a syllable in support of 
those moral principles which have been so 
manifestly violated ? Their lamentations 
over the dishonesty and want of moral 
principle, so apparent in the native cha- 
racter, are constantly heard — pages are 
occupied with the discussion of questions 
as to whether injidel husbands shall marry 
hdieving women, or, being married, shall 
be dhoreed from them, and with aigu- 
ments to show the advantages of the 
Roman alphabet over the native ; but the 
shock which has been given to moral pru^ 
ciple by Die conduct of men who have 
moved, and continue to move, * in the first 
circles,’ has been wholly unnoticed by 
those publications, whose avowed object 
is the support of public morality and reli- 
gious truth. This silence can be accounted 
for only on one ground, which is, that, in 
forming a judgmnt as to the moral pno- 
tfoes of mankind, the rank and class of 
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individuals roust lie taken into considera- 
tion. But I would ask, is there any very 
great difference of moral depravity between 
two men, one of whom should purloin 
the property of another and appropriate it 
to his own use, and tlie other who should 
take it fur a similar purpose, after it had 
been committed to his trust? Or whether 
it is more honouralile to abuse the confi- 
dence of another to the injury of his in- 
terests, dr to injure them to the same 
amount and degree in any other way in 
whicli unforeseen accidents cannot be 
pleaded in excuse? There must be a 
defect in the sense of the claims of religion 
and morality, or its organs of expression 
must have lost much of their power, when 
practices, which go to subvert confidence 
between man and man, arc permitted to 
pass by unrebuked-** 


FETiriOW AGAINST THK CHARTER. 

The petition of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta respecting the late charter net, agreed 
to at the meeting of the 5lh Jan. (see p. 87), 
and to be presented to each Hnuhe of Par- 
liament, contains the following arguments. 

The petitioners represent tliat they are 
Bgg*'<cved by the arrangement made with 
the Company, inasmuch as, although It is 
very licneficial to the Company, ** such 
benefit has been bestowed at the expense 
of the inhabitants of India of every class, 
and that no secure or reasonable provision 
whatever has been made for the i/rtier 
government of his Majesty’s Indian U^rri* 
lories.** That it benefits the Company at 
the expense of the inhabitants of India, is 
plain, from the bond-debt in England, 
the territorial debt, and every oilier liabi- 
lity of the Company, being charged upon 
the revenues of India, without examination 
or inquiry as to whether the debt (so 
called) was territorial. It is plain, fur- 
tiler, from the llth, ISfth, ISth, and 17th 
sections of the act, which give the proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock a preferable claim 
to the redemption of their stock and the 
payment of their dividends over the whole 
body of Indian creditors holding gnvern- 
inent promissory notes; given for money 
borrowed on the security of the territoriid 
fevenues. Not only has injustice been 
done to the territorial creditors, hut every 
niMi and every class of men in India is 
mode worse by the exorbitant provisions of 
these sections ; for the effect of these enact- 
ments must necessarily be to reduce the 
salaries of all the European servants of 
government, so os to render the reward 
of labour scanty, and return to their own 
country, always remote, in most cases im- 
poasible ; to cripple the effbits of the mer- 
chant, and diminish commercial activity 
and enterprise by the scarcity of money, 
which an annual drain of capHal to such 
amount must needs produce ; and finally, 
to fill the reflecting landholder in Bengal 
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(the country which has hitherto been look- 
ed to, to supply all deficiencies) with a just 
alarm lest the permanent settlement of the 
land revenue, fixed in 17951, by Lord 
Cornwallis, should also at some future, 
yet no distant period, be set aside, when 
it shall become evident to all men, that the 
sums charged upon India by this act can- 
not be paid without increased taxation.** 

The petitioners go on to urge, that the 
diffictilties of meeting these payments are 
likely to give rise to discontents, whilst 
the creation of a new presidency is calcu- 
lated apparently for no other end than to 
increase expense and patronage without 
commensurate increase of benefit, and the 
extension of the episcopal establishments of 
the Church of England, an entirely use- 
less burthen, is moreover a grievance laid 
upon the great body of the people of India. 
** The only legitimate object of taxation is 
civil government, defence, and improve- 
ment of the country to be taxed ; the 
only legitimate object of extension of terri. 
tory or colonization, is the extension of 
knowledge, civilization, trade and com. 
mercc. Whilst roads, canals, and public 
institutions are almost unknown through- 
out India; whilst it wants nearly all that 
art can do to promote the prosperity of a 
country, more of its surplus produce than 
ever will he sent to England for the advan- 
tage of an English company of proprietors, 
or applied to objects alike foreign to its 
usages, its people, and its interests, and 
wholly unnecessary for tire puposes of good 
government.** 

As to the changes effected by this act, and 
w'hich the petitioners suppose are intend- 
ed to be the securities for better govern, 
ment, ** as fur as the changes in that part 
of the government which is carried on in 
England are concerned, it appears that the 
whole material difference consists in this— 
that two more of the cabinet ministers of 
the Crown are made ex-ojficio members of 
the Board of Control, and all real and 
substantial political powers (except that 
arising from the possession of patronage) 
are transferred to the Board of Control 
from the Court of Directors.** With res- 
pect to patronage^ and the power of nomi- 
nation to the civil and military service of 
the Company, the government of India re- 
mains in precisely the same state as before 
the passing of this act : ** the provisions of 
the act, whereby no native of India, nor 
any natural -born subject of his Majesty re- 
sident therein, shall by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, be 
disabled from holding any office or em- 
ployment under the Company, seem likely 
to be confined in their effect to the barren 
assertion of a principle that ought to pre- 
vail in all governments.** The power of 
appointment to the public service still reu 
toaiiis attached as a perMnal perquisite to 
the individuals composing the Court of 
Directors.; and while the Court itself, as a 
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body, will not exercise the power, neither 
the Board of Control, nor the supreme 
local government, can exercise the power 
of appointing a single individual to any 
office in the civil, military, or medical ser. 
vice of the country, however great may be 
his clilims, or however valuable the services 
performed by his family. 

The petitioners submit that, as far as 
the act afliects the local government of 
India, its effects upon the inhabitants of 
the country may be thus characterized, viz, 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta, and every 
Englishman tliroughout the presidency, 
have been deprived of the security they be- 
fore possessed ; that no local law repugnant 
to the law of England should be imposed 
upon them, while the great body of the 
people have gained no additional security 
for better government whatever ; that so 
far as the inhabitants of Calcutta of ail 
classes, and all Englishmen not in the 
service of the Company, are affected, the 
security they have enjoyed for more than a 
century, by the establishment of courts of 
justice created by royal charter and the 
authority of Parliament, and proceeding 
on the known maxims of English law, 
threatened by the extraordinary enactment 
that it shall not be lawful for the Governor- 
general in Council, wUhovi the jtrevious 
xanetion ihc Court (f Directors, to make 
any law or regulation whereby power shall 
be given to any courts of justice, other 
than tlie courts of justice established by bis 
Miyesty's charters, to sentence to the 
punishment of death any of his Majesty's 
natural-born subjects born in Europe, or 
the children of such subjects, or which shall 
abolish any of the courU of justice establish^ 
ed by his Majesty's charters. All classes of 
inhabitants of Calcutta are desirous to re- 
tain the security they derive from the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, and those who 
are natural-born subjects of his Majesty, 
born in Europe, are entitled to the protec- 
tion and support of the law of England ; 
and it would be a breach of the law, and 
the maxims which have always governed 
the conduct of Parliament, to suppose that 
a body of Englishmen could be deprived 
of every political right and personal secu- 
rity, and subjected to the punishment of 
death even, without trial by jury, provided 
the previous sanction of the Court of Di- 
rectors were obtained. 

The petitioners are well aware that tne 
termioation put to the commercial existence 
of the Company, the opening to the peo- 
ple of England of tlie trade to China, and 
the ^rmission to Englishmen to settle in 
Indil^ are advantages which cannot be 
denied ; but they observe, that the first of 
these clianges is a matter which almost 
exclusively benefits the people of En^lsnd, 
and tli^ the permissiun to reside eTthout 
license is rendered insecure and valueless 
hgrlbe imcertain sUte in which the laws 


respecting Englishmen seem purposely 
left ; and that, finally, the injustice under 
which this country labours, in having ex- 
tremely high and almost prohibitory duties 
imposed on one of its staple productions— 
sugar, and by many otlier vexatious com- 
mercial restrictions and unjust dififerences^ 
is still unremoved. 

Tliat no additional security for better 
government has been gained by any class 
of men in India, is- further plain from the 
following facts, viz, that an absolute power 
of legislating is given to the Governor- 
general in Council, with no proviso that 
saves the rights of any man, or class of men, 
but only a proviso to save the prerogative 
of the Crown and supremacy of Parliament 
itself from destruction or diminution by 
the legislative power of tlie Governor, 
general in Council; that the provisions 
fur the repeal or disallowance of any ob- 
noxious laws that may be made still rests, 
as it did in substance before, with the 
ministers of the Crown ; that the provisions 
of the 4Gth section afford no protection to 
the class for which it legislates ; and that 
the provisions of the 47th section, for pro- 
mulgating future laws, do not prescribe 
even the very scanty security under the au- 
thority of Parliament of a publication of 
laws for a reasonable period previous to 
their enactment, w-hicb has been granted 
even to Ceylon, while the provision of the 
40ch section, that one legislative member of 
the council of India is not to be a member 
of the Company's service, must be looked 
upon as no security at all, since it will be 
the Board of Control and the ministers of 
the Crown who will henceforward be com- 
mitted by a previous approval of tlie future 
legislation of India to its support, and not 
the Directors of the Company, l^he result 
of all these provisions is, tliat while the 
great body of the people of India has re- 
ceived no additional security for good 
government whatever, the body of En^ish- 
men resident here has been deprived of one 
most valuable to them ; so tliat no men are 
the better for these provisions of the act 
but the ministers of the Crown, who have 
acquired additional, and in India, by dele- 
gation, almost absolute and uncontrolled 
power. 

The petitioners, therefore, pray that Par. 
liament will apply such remedies, by 
amendments of this act and new enacu 
ments, as shall seem calculated to remove 
the evils complained of, to retain the secu- 
rities for their rights and for good govern- 
ment they alrea<^ had, and really to im- 
prove their condition. 

Wesu^oln the following epitome of the 
spe^es in support of the resolutions upon 
which Che petition is founded 

Mr. Dickens insisced that the postpone- 
ment of the commercial to the territorial 
creditor's claims upon the territorial levfL 
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nue, while the whole powiT of govern, 
ment was given to the Company, was a 
breech of public faith, done without exa- 
mination of accounts, and without hearing 
the Indian creditors, who had a right to 
object. ** It may be said,’* he observed, 
** that this was done by the British Parlia- 
ment, under the pressure of circumstances. 
I deny the necessity to commit injustice. 
I deny the necessity, in any possible case, 
of deciding without hearing ; and I say that 
they have, in tills, found time to decide 
on pretence that they had no time to hear, 
and have, in consequence, postponed the 
claims of the territorial creditor, and lessen- 
ed to him that which was his only security, 
for the purpose of paying an extravagant 
dividend to the commercial creditor, who 
had the means of making himself heard, 
being on the spot, and would have been, in 
England, to an embarrassed minister, a 
formidable opponent.** He denied that 
tlie destruction of the Company*s commer- 
cial character, and the permission to £uro« 
peans to reside in the interior without li. 
cense, were ** provisions for the better 
government of India the former w'as a 
benefit to England, and the latter was 
clogged by a virtual restriction, in the ar- 
bitrary power of transmission. ** Lastly,** 
he concluded, ** let us come to what I 
may call the constitutional part of the 
question*— the state of the law. What was 
it before ? What is it now ? The class to 
which 1 belong, in common with the inha. 
bitants of Calcutta of every class, had this 
aecurity, that we could be subject to no 
local regulation which was repugnant to 
the laws of England — that security we 
have lost. Will any man tell me, who has 
gained by our loss ? Not one. By this 
reckless act, a torrent of arbitrary power 
has been passed over us, levelling all dis- 
tinctions, all institutions, and leaving no- 
thing upright but a colossus of despotism. 
It leaves the Governor-general in posses- 
aion of more power than any Tudor ever 
swayed, of more perhaps than any man 
ever held, save a dictator of old Rome. It 
may be eaid that these pow'ers are held by 
him, subject to contrpi,— to what control ? 
To a parliamentary impeachment, if his 
motives should be proved to be wrong, of 
which, proof is impossible! With such 
powers, a bold bad man may do any 
thing ; a wise man perhaps might refrain ; 
but there is nothing a weak, a wicked, or 
an arbitrary man may not do, short of 
the privation of life without trial. The 
whole power is given to him— he has a 
council indeed — but it is in every respect 
rendered subordinate to bis will. It may 
be said, there is a law.commission ap- 
pointed ; without doubt there is, and what 
baa it to do? To frame a system of law 
fbr the whole of British India, a system of 
law and process which shall be unifi/rmg 
and the instruction it receives for this very 
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light task is, tliat it dial! make it as uni- 
form as possible ! Do you consider that 
in such provisions you find the proviaiom 
of profound legislative wisdom, or the 
tracea of gigantic labour and care? It 
seems to me scarcely possible to throw ofi* 
with more indifference the duties of legis- 
lation, and cast them upon those who, if I 
mistake not, it will soon be found cannot 
perform them, and ought never to have 
been called upon to do so. Then the com- 
missioners are to act under the direction of 
tlie perpetual Governor-general ! And not 
a single limit is assigned to their power, 
not a single security under the sanction of 
Parliament afforded to us, not a path traced 
out for their guidance ; but they who may 
be possessed of some qualifications for the 
task, are to act and inquire under the sole 
dictation of one man, who, it is next to 
impossible, can have any qualifications 
whatever for such a task. They have a task 
imposed upon them which no men can 
perform, and the execution of which is a 
wild chimera. Uniformity of law, in a 
country like this, with upwards of a hun- 
dred million of inhabitants, of various 
races and divers religions, in which two 
different systems, the Hindoo and the 
Mahomedan, irreconcilable with each 
other, and each bound up with the leli- 
gion of its followers, are permamently 
rooted uniformity cf law under such 
circumstances! But more than this; the 
commissioners are to reduce these two dia* 
cordant systems, themselves divided into 
many subdiviaions, to an uniformity with 
a third law, our own, which we inherit as 
our birth -right. This system is to operate 
upon Englishmen— upon intelligent Hin- 
doos, who have received the benefits of 
English education — upon such a class os 
the military tribes of upper Hindoostan— 
upon Bbeels — upon Cossyabs— upon a po- 
pulation as diversified as can be exhibited 
by any country on the face of the globe ! 
Then there is to be a uniform system of 
process ; impossible. Consider the usages 
of Asiatics ; consider our own ; how in- 
compatible, how opposed, in their very na- 
ture how impossible to be conjoined. A 
uniform process! when among the Hin- 
doos no female can, with the slightest pro- 
priety, appear in public, and no xenana 
can be entered. Apply that system to 
ourselves, among whom no such feelings 
exist. Is the system to be universal ? Is 
it to be applicable to all persons, and under 
all circumstances? Are natives of the 
highest rank to be put on tlie aame footing 
with others ? Why, then it would become 
a political matter, the government would 
be obliged to interfere, for service of legal 
process on a man of rank, by Asiatic no- 
tions, forsooth, degrades him ; and it would 
require a local law, or a ftvsh reference 
to discretion, to restrain the uniform sys- 
tem. I say again, the tadc imposed upon 
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tin fbturo law comtni«ion ia nothing better 
than a chimerical attempt to compau what 
ie impoesible— >a tignal example of the ab- 
eurdity of itt framers.” 

Baboo Rustic Rrithna Mtdlick, who 
apoke in English, expressed himself as 
follows : ** Gentlemen, Mr. Dickens has 
^rawB your attention to some of the most 
-important defects in the new act of Parlia- 
Tnent; and certainly, after a careful perusal 
of it, however much it may have been in. 
tended for the better government of his 
Majesty's Indian territories, I cannot 
•come to the conclusion that the clauses 
contained in it do in any way tend to their 
better government. The more 1 have pe- 
rused it, the more I have perceived that 
the motive which guided those who passed 
it was self. It was passed, not for the 
benefit of India, but for the benefit of 
the Proprietors of India Stock, and the 
benefit of the people of England, while 
the welfare of the millions who inhabit 
these vast regions was not at all cared for. 
Mr. Dickens has directed your attention 
to the commercial debts of the Company 
being paid out of the territorial revenues. 
I think that unjust; and it shows the 
British Parliament were looking to the 
interests of the Proprietors of East. India 
Stock, and not to those of the inhabitants 
of this countr}'. We were already bur. 
dened with a heavy debt, and yet the Bri. 
tish Parliament entailed upon us an addi- 
tional burden to pay the commercial debts 
of tbe Company. It should have been 
considered whether those commercial debts 
could with propriety be paid out of the re- 
venues of tliis country ; if they were in- 
curred throufth the folly and mismanage- 
ment of the servants of the Company, the 
burden should have fallen upon them, and 
not upon us. There are one or two points 
to which I, as a native, must be allowed 
to advert. 1 will first allude to that clause 
in the act by which the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of this country has been in. 
creased. I think a greater injustice could 
not have been committed. I know there 
are many who defend this, and who say 
that the civil and military servants require 
nainisters to preach to them. It may be 
ao, and it may be bard to deprive them of 
that blessing ; but why should the revenue 
of this country, taken from the hard earn- 
ings of the poor Indian, wretchedly fed 
and clothed, be devoted to tbe purpose of 
extending a religion which tbe natives feel 
to be destructive both of their temporal and 
eternal happiness ? There might be some 
excuse, if tbe object were merely a provi. 
oion for the eternal interests of tbe Com- 
pany's civil and military servants; but 
there ia aometbing more. It is said in tbe 
act, ** provided always, that nothing here- 
in contained shall be so construed as to 
prevent tbe Governor-general in Council 
Ibom grantings from time to time, with 
AskaJfonrn^.S, Vol. 17 .No. 67 . 


the sanctioh of the court of Directors and 
of the Commissioners for the Afiairs of 
India, to any sect, persuasion, or commu- 
nity of Christians, not being of the united 
church of England and Ireland or of the 
church of Scotland, such sums of money 
as may be expedient for the purpose of 
instruction or for the maintenance of places 
of worship.” What does that mean, but 
that money is to be taken out of the hands 
of the natives to convert them to a faith 
which they consider to be wrong, which 
they consider to be detrimental to their aal. 
vation ? Is that just ? Is it right ? Is it 
in accordance with the precepts of that 
religion of which they boast so much ? I 
have not found one word in their sacred 
book which warrants them to wrench 
money from the hands of an unwilling 
man to convert him to a faith which he be- 
lieves to he wrong. So much with respect 
to that clause ; but there are others a hicb, 
as a native, I must notice. It has been 
asked (not here, but elsewhere) if there is 
any thing in the act to which a rational 
Englishman can object. Not being an 
Englishman, I cannot jud^ of the feel- 
ings of Englishmen ; but I do see a great 
deal to which I, as a rational native of In- 
dia, do object. It is asked, if natives are 
to object to that clause by which all persons, 
of whatever religion or colour, are ren- 
dered eligible to office under the govern- 
ment ? Certainly not ; but let us enter a 
little deeply into that question, and we 
shall find, that though such a clause Is 
inserted, there are other things which ren- 
der it nugatory. I allude to the necessity 
of education at the Haileybury College ; 
an institution which, from what I have 
heard of it, I should think tbe sooner it ia 
abolished, the better for all parties. The 
best school for those who arc to bold oflfice 
in India, is India itself. All the lessons 
they receive at Haileybury can lead them 
but little to a practical acquaintance witli 
the wants end feelings of tbe people of 
India. It must be by communicating with 
the natives, by speaking with them, by en- 
tering their wretched hovels, that any 
man can acquire that knowledge, without 
which his best intentions will be in vain. 
This is an objection to the College upon 
general grounds ; but I will show that tbe 
clause has tbe effect of rendering utterly 
nugatoiy that other clause which makes 
the natives eligible to office. However 
one may regret tbe prejudice, still the no- 
tives entertain a prejudice that it is sinful 
for them to cross the ocean, much more to 
remain in England for years for tbe pur- 
pose of tuition. That being so, how cm 
a native qualify himself for office ? Ha 
must either give up bis worldly prospecta 
or bis religton. It is another question 
whether tlia Hindoos are eufficicntly ad- 
vanced to be entrusted with hirt office ; 
but while thu pnjudice exists. If tbe Le- 
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gi$latuK intondad that clauaa to mean any 
thing at all, they ought to have made 
aome other proviBion to enable the natives 
to enter the civil service. The more I read 
this met, the more I am convinced the in. 
terests of the people of England were alone 
thought of. It haa been said the tea 
monopoly has been abolished ; and is that a 
measure to which we can object ? No ; 
but why was the tea monopoly abolished ? 
.for the jwelfare of the people of India? 
No; only for the welfare of the people of 
.England. If our welfare was thought of, 
why was not the monopoly of salt and 
opium abolished ? Mr. Charles Grant has 
promised to do away with it; but when 
his promise will be fulfilled, heaven 
knows : I cannot say. Allusion has been 
made to the absolute power of the Gover- 
nor general, and Mr. Dickens has shown 
you that he is more absolute than the kings 
of England in their worst days. What 
check is there upon him ? If tliis petition 
succeeds, we may have one check ; but the 
Parliament has taken from us one that al- 
ready existed. The Supreme Court has 
always been a check, and that is now taken 
away. The Supreme Court is put under 
the power of the Governor-general, and, 
to borrow words which have been written 
in one of the journals of this city, * Bri- 
tish judges, whose independence is our 
pride and our glory, are reduced to be 
mere administrators of possibly ill-con- 
certed and ill-considered laws.* Mr. 
Dickens has also alluded to the commer- 
cial interests of this country. In vain do 
I look for any clause that speaks of the 
removal of the restrictions upon commerce. 
I recollect Mr. Grant said, tliat the mer- 
chant of Great Britain was so enterprising, 
it was impossible not to attend to his calls, 
and do away with the tea monopoly. I 
cannot say what may be the enterprise of 
the merchants of Calcutta ; but I ask, if 
those restrictions under which Indian com- 
merce labours were removed, whetlier this 
country would not have flourished and in- 
^creased in wealth and power far more than 
it has done ? There is another subject to 
which we hoped, but hoped in vain, the 
British Parliament would have given some 
attention. In this act, there is not one 
word about the subject of education. Two 
additional bishops have been provided for 
the comfort of tbe civil and military ser- 
vants, but there is no provision whatever 
Ibr tbe education of the people of India. 
Gentlemen, what are the conclusions at 
.which we must arrive from this state of 
things? Read the act over and over 
again, and you will find tbe truth of my 
.remarks, however badly they have been de- 
livered. I do humbly submit, that we 
.diould petition tbe Legislature to remove 
jK>me of the most obnoxious clauses in this 
which disgrace tbe British, name and 
.power in India.** 


Almost every sentence of this speech was 
loudly cheered. 

Mr. Turton said he could not read this 
act without perceiving it had Iieen passed 
by a Parliament, the members of which 
had carefully, and he was sorry to say, ex- 
clusively, studied the immediate interests 
of their own constituents, and postponed 
all other interests to them. The whole 
objecto of this act were British — tbe whole 
advantages were British— the whole bene- 
fit bad been conferred upon those whom 
he might designate as tlie constituents of 
the reformed Parliament. To whom had 
the grant of all that has been granted been 
owing? To those who had, for the first 
time, been truly represented in the British 
Legislature. The representatives of the 
great trading towns had given to their 
constituents, or rather taken to themselves, 
all that their own interests required ; but 
he was at a loss to find a single instance in 
which the interests of India had been con- 
sulted, or indeed, that any attention had 
been paid to them. On former occasions, 
the Legislature gradually advanced from 
one act to another in a spirit of liberality 
in their legislation for India. On this 
occasion they had ceased to advance. ** By 
tbe act which I now hold in my hand,*' he 
observed, ** the reformed Parliament has 
handed you over to the tender mercies ci 
an individual ; they have established a des- 
potic government, and transferred the 
w'hole labour and responsibility of legisla- 
Uon to others. It is of this of which 1 
complain. I say it was idle to appoint 
committees, and to take evidence, and to 
investigate, if investigation was to be fol- 
lowed by no natural result after it bad 
taken place. In removing tbe restric- 
tions oil European residents in Indio, there 
was a very gross culpability on the part of 
tiie British Parliament in not having taken 
care, when they removed the restrictions, 
that nobody could have tbe power of im- 
posing laws by which in effect they may be 
renewed ; it was gross culpability in them 
not to have taken away, in express and 
positive terms, tbe despotic power of the 
Governor-general in regard to deportation. 
With regard to tbe supposed protection in 
the person of tbe fourth member of coun- 
cil, the thing was altogether illusory. 
What power or influence had a single indi- 
vidual, a mere member of the legislative, 
not of tbe general council, when opposed 
to tbe other three members, and the Gover- 
nor-general, who can control them all 
four ? So far from this being a protec- 
tion, it is in fact tlie reverse. A person-is 
sent out from England, who is a person q£ 
influence at home, probably of parliamen- 
tary influence, and connected with tbe 
home government. He is the connecting 
link between the Council and the Board, of 
Control, as the other members are between 
the Council and Court of Directors, and 
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he detcroyf (be efficM^ of the only mppm! 
flroni arbitrary power in this country. How 
was this fourth member to act ? He may 
assist in discussing m law before it is 
enacted ; in passing it, it cannot be said 
that he can be called upon to assist. What 
power has that one individual, os separate 
from Jibe body of the Council, coining out 
without any previous knowledge regarding 
the country? What weight will his voice 
have against the three other^ long ac- 
quainted with this country, with a Gover- 
nor-general who is in the same predica- 
ment with himself? And this is the great 
benefit and advantage we have gained ! 
But was it the fact, that this fourth mem- 
ber owes no special allegiance to the Com- 
pany ? Is he not as much a servant of the 
Company as tlic others? Is he not re- 
movable at their pleasure ? After a per- 
son has come out to India, and given up, 
perhaps finally destroyed, his prospects at 
home, for an appointment from which the 
Company can remove him, how is he to be 
called independent of them? His mind 
may be independent ; his fortunes are not.** 
After complaining thattheindian people are 
saddled with the expense of an addition to 
the church establishment, a provision which, 
he was convinced, was introduced not by 
desire of the ministers, but to conciliate a 
party ; and contending that the abolition of 
the tea-monopoly was an English object, 
inasmuch os the opening the China trade 
was insisted upon by the constituents of 
theHouse of Commons, the English people 
—in which way their representatives paid 
for the votes they got, and which in some 
instances were made to depend upon their 
being for or against what is called the 
Indian monopoly*’ —Mr. Turton adverted 
to the law commission. He remarked, that 
all former law commissions were Farlia- 
roentary commissions ; the reports were 
made, or at least submitted to. Parlia- 
ment, and published, and Parliament 
openly deliberated and legislated upon 
them. Here there is no provision in the 
act to compel any reports, to stipulate for 
any publicity. The reporu may be made 
in secret to the Governor-general, and 
adopted or rejected as far aa he thinks fit; 
and laws may be passed upon the reports 
without an individual having power to re- 
monstrate against them, though they may 
be ruinous to bis interests and opposed to 
all his feelings. From the nature of their 
duties, the commissioners may be many 
years (and to perform them properly some 
will at least be required) before a report 
may be hoped for or a o^e commenced. 
If their labours had rather been directed 
to the securing to all the laws which be- 
long to their religion, caste, or country, aa 
they et present enjoy them ; exemplifying 
(he process end r^ucing the expenses; 
fecilileting the approach and opening the 
•venues to justice; and inersaaing the 


number of judges, so that parties bad not 
to travel, as In many dtstricts now, 100 
miles to the station where the judge re- 
sides ; if these lesser, but first and more 
obvious objects bad- been submitted to 
them, they would have been likely to con- 
fer more real benefit upon the country 
than by attempting, in the first instance, to 
form a code which ten years of previous 
labour and inquiry will scarcely allow' 
them to commence. He coincided in all 
the objections which -had been urged against 
the destruction of the independence of the 
king’s courts. This act was a complete 
violation of the principles upon which the 
Supreme Court was established in 1773, 
for it placed the Court under the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, and gives him, 
with the sanction of the Court of Direc- 
tors, the power pf abolishing all the 
King’s courts. ** It has been endeavoured 
by many," said Mr. Turton, to raise 
every prejudice against the court. It has 
been said, that the natives of Calcutta 
have been ruined by it ; and this assertion 
is to rest upon the authority of a gentle- 
man greatly esteemed here, and once high 
in office in this country, and who had since 
obtained, at least for a time, considerable 
influence on Indian matters at home. I 
am compelled, however, to say that, by 
whomever that may be asserted, it is false 
and unfounded. Let me know who has 
been so ruined ; point out to me the man 
who has spent more In litigation in the Su- 
preme Court than thot which was i^uired 
fairly to try the question of right or wrong, 
and I will soon satisfy any dispassionate 
inquirer that it rose from those vindictive 
or malignant feelings, which lead men to 
litigation rather for the purpose of gratify, 
ing their own evil passions, than for any 
trial of a right, and which no court in this 
country can destroy, or indeed control. 
That the natives of Calcutta may complain 
somewhat of the expense which is attached 
to that engine of protection, I will not 
attempt to deny; that it is expensive, 
though not as expensive as it is represent- 
ed, I will not deny ; for it is, and neces- 
sarily mutt be. attended with a consider, 
able degree of expense, as long as it shall 
be necessary to have Englidi judges and 
English barristers, until the natives them- 
selves shall be enabled equally well to fill 
those situations. In the nature of things, 
European labour cannot be obtained here 
at the same rate os native labour, and skill 
lets so in a profession which requires a la- 
borious and expensive education. It it dm 
same in every department of European 
labour in this country. I have no doubt 
you would find a native who would be 
willing to undeitake the duties of Oover. 
Dor-general for less than Sa. Rs. 2,40^000. 
I dare say you could find native me m bers 
of law commissions and legislakive coun- 
cil for leas than iSlO^OOO a year; and y«| 
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cnren now Om Ootcrninont and Court of 
IMreeton have thou^t fit to send you, to 
fill those important situations at that price, 
a gentleman highly celebrated for oratori- 
cal powers in the House of Commons, and 
who once as a member of my profession, 
according to his own account, held a brief 
on which he convicted a boy of stealing 
chickens, rather than have recourse to the 
cheaper assistance of my native friends. I 
can find native secretaries and judges sud- 
der at less than 5,000 a year ; but to say 
tliat the natives have been ruined by the 
Supreme Court, more tlian by the sums 
paid to other European functionaries, Is to 
say what is contrary to the fact. Who is 
It that Mr. Holt Mackensie referred to as 
ruined by the Supreme Court? I have 
heard that Ramrutton Mullick is one ; 
the man from whom the government, when 
Mr. H. Mackenzie was secretary, took 
nine lacs of rupees as a forfeit for not 
completing a purchase of salt, which they 
resold for a larger sum than that at which 
he had purchased, and for the return of 
which he has still a petition pending be- 
fore the Court of Directors.** Mr. Turton 
then condemned the transfer of the claims 
of East- India proprietors from their com- 
mercial assets to the India revenue. Whilst 
by the operation of this provision all mo- 
tive for economy is taken away, however 
lavish they may be, it cannot diminish their 
dividend ; however parsimonious, it cannot 
increase it. Whatever they give, they pay 
nothing. ** I congratulate Ramrutton 
Mullick,** said he, ** and others who have 
claims for compensation, upon tlieir in- 
creased prospects cf success, for the pro- 
prietors may well now be liberal when 
they have to pay away other people's mo. 
ney.** After expatiating upon the impo- 
litic mode in which the patronage of India 
was dispensed, not with regard to worth 
and public claims ; and upon the neglect 
in the act of provision for tlie education of 
the people of India, he adverted to the 
topic of legislative representation. ** I 
may be asked," he said, ** from what 
cIbm shall the representatives be chosen ? 
1 do not care. But will it be contended, 
that India cannot furnish them ; that out 
of ninety millions of persons of the 
governed, and some thousands of intelli- 
gent Europeans, of the nation of the gover- 
nors, there are none to be found capable of 
advising the government ? I do not con- 
tend even that they should have absolute 
legislative powers ; give the same power 
as at present, if you will, to the Governor- 
general, as to adopting or rejecting laws; 
but will any man tell me that all the inha. 
bttants of all the presidencies are so desti- 
tute of knowledge, of information and 
ability, that you cannot find one, or ten, or 
a hundred, if need be, who could assist 
the government in its work of legislation ? 
D»iiot Cell me that all you can do for 


India in the way of a legfdative council ia 
to send outsa^^Ueman of oreat oratorical 
powers as fourth member of council, who 
is also to be the bead of a law commis- 
sion, which has been in existence a year, 
and has not aat a day." He concluded : 
**A11 my predilections are in favour of the 
men who passed this act, but I do say that 
I never saw a worse bill passed by any 
Parliament, reformed or unreformed, or 
one that evinces less consideration for the 
interests of those who ought to have been 
first considered, and more consideration 
for the interests of those who ought, in 
common honesty, to have been last con- 
sidered. Idleness, carelessness, reckless- 
ness of the rights and liberties of those to 
be governed, are its great characteristics. 
There is not one provision contained in it 
for which we could be thankful, to which 
some clause is not tacked, rendering it a 
mere illusion." 

THE LATE MAJOR-GEN. SIR A. KNOX, K.C.B. 

** The late Major-general Sir Alexander 
Knox had probably seen as much active 
and important service in the field as any 
oflScer ever did in India; where, in for- 
mer times, when our dominion may be 
said to have been but commencing, so 
much was in the way. He served under 
Lord Cornwallis, throuH;hout the war 
against Tippoo; and I well remember the 
delight with which I used to listen, thirty, 
six years ago, to the various interesting 
anecdotes he took a pleasure in relating, of 
that eventful period of our history. He 
subsequently served under Sir Roliert 
Abercrombie, in the campaign against the 
Rohillabs; and shared in the glory of that 
hard-fought battle which terminated the 
struggle. He was afterwards appointed 
to the cavalry (at that time not a distinct 
branch of the service, all officers then 
rising by seniority in the general line of 
the army, and occasionally exchanging 
from one arm to the other), and was some 
years adjutant of the Ist regiment, then 
commanded by that admired officer. Col. 
Robert Frith, the elder brother of the late 
Brigadier Richard Frith. Captain Knox 
also served under Lord Lake, at the sieges 
of Sarsnee, Beejieghur, and Cutchora ; and 
afterwards with distinction throughout the 
subsequent brilliant campaigns of that 
gallant nobleman. 

** In the year 1817-18, Colonel Knox 
commanded a force, not exceeding 3,000 
men in all, despatched against Shumshere 
Bafaadoor, the son-in-law of the celelwated 
Meer Khan. On coming up with the 
enemy, drawn up in battle array, with 
about 10,000men and 40 pieces of esnnon 
(the latter of which was the main object of 
the colonel’s march), be received a mes- 
sage from the enemy's chief, proposiiig 
terms of accommodation. C^onel Knox. 
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replied^ * J am ft oiftrt foldiftr, (conie bei« 
to figb^ ftod not to negotiate ; my orden 
are »o and ao ; if you comply with the 
conditions in an hour (taking out his 
watch), all may be well ; if not, 1 shall 
attack you.' The messenger returned ; the 
hour elapsed ; Colonel Knox immediately 
advanced to the attack, when the enemy 
submitted. 1 knew him well, and when I 
heard this anecdote, I exclaimed, 'just like 
Alick Knox !' Colonel Knox afterwards 
commanded the Rjypootana field force, as 
brigadier ; and, finally, as m^or-general, 
the Dinapore division of the army. 

*' One little anecdote I must not omit, 
as it will show the generous interest he 
took in the welfare and happiness of such 
of his younger brethren as attracted his 
regard. In those early days (1797*8), I 
was, like most young men, extremely 
fond of shooting, particularly snipe-shoot- 
ing ; and often followed this amusement, 
in company with an old sportsman, for 
many hours, up to the waist in water, and 
under a burning sun ; tlie necessary con- 
sequence was a frequent use of brandy and 
water, of which, though a youth under 
eighteen, I soon became a strenuous ad- 
mit er. One day, as I lay in my tent, 
reatling (a novel most likely), with a stiff 
dose of the fascinating beverage on a chair 
by my couch, Brevet Captain Knox (as he 
then was, though an officer of above fif- 
teen years* standing) came in, and, after 
other conversation, said, ' but what's this 
(pointing to the liquid) you have got by 
you, at buch an hour?* (It was between 
eleven and twelve o’clock.) * Brandy and 
water,* returned I, with great simplicity; 
1 am very fond of it!' ' My dear boy,' 
said he, * if you do not instantly leave it 
off, and never touch it again, except witli 
extreme moderation, you are lost for ever.' 
This was spoken in the most serious and 
impressive manner, yet wdth all the kind- 
ness and feeling of an elder brother. 1 
immediately threw away what was in the 
tumbler ; assured him his advice should 
never be forgotten ; and, during ray sub- 
sequent long observation of military life in 
India, I have seen reason, in a thousand 
instances (some of them of the saddest 
description), for remembering, witli the 
deepest gratitude, the advice of my friend, 
on that, as well as many other occasions. 
Would that all old officers would follow 
bis example ! /. Untied Service Journ. 
for October, 

XXHIBITIOII OF vaGETABLES. 

The display of vegetables at the Town 
Hall yesterday was not less gratifying to 
tlie gastronome than creditable to the 
members of the Agricultural and HoiticuL. 
tnral Society, to whose care, labours, and 
•xample, the slate of perfection to which 
the vegetable market of CalcuUa has now 
ft tt fti ne d y is m^ly owing. The eabbeges, 
one pHxe-cftli^e in particular, were 


psagnlfioent. Tha peaa equalled in aim 
the finest marrowfats ordinarily taken to 
Coveni Garden Market The poCetoee 
were not very fine, but the carrots, not 
coUt turnips, beet-root, and cauliflowers, 
were of a superb quality. Parsnips were 
exhibited, we are told, for the first time, 
and certainly promise well. Altogether, 
the scene was of the most gratifying kind, 
and highly creditable to the exertiona of 
the mdUs and their masters.— -/dut 

ouN-rouNDar at cossirou. 

The Calcutta Courier gives the foHow- 
fng description of the gun-foundry, at 
Cossipore. Sets of turning and boring 
machinery, on the most improved princi- 
ples, capable of furnishing ordnance for 
the future wants of all India, are ranged 
on eitlier side of the magnificent hall, 170 
feet long by 50 feet wide, and <40 from the 
floor to the apex of the roof. But the 
most striking part of this superb building 
is the roof, the frame of which consists of 
straight beams of iron, rising from tbe wall, 
on either side, and meeting at an -angle, 
subtended by horizontal rods of iron, these 
stretching in one piece half way across the 
room from the wails, and supported where 
they meet by a perpendicular tie from tbe 
beams, and having a single rod passing- 
through tliem at right angles at tbe joint 
from one end of tbe room to the other. 
The perfect horisontality and straightneaa 
of these rods is quite extraordinary. To 
tbe eye tliere seems to lie a sinking of some 
inches at the chain joints ; but a very ac- 
curate measurement proved that tbe de- 
pression could not exceed one-tentii of an 
inch. The roof is coppered, but notwith- 
standing tbe expense of tbe copper (about 
Ks. 6,000) the entire cost of it, we areas- 
sured, did not exceed Ks. 11,000, exclu- 
sive of tbe original cost of the iron hrami 
which belonged to governmeot, and had 
long been lying near Uie fort ; and so little 
timber has been expended in tbe conatruc- 
tion, that it is calculated there is a saving 
of more than three hundred tons in weight 
compared with an ordinary roof of tlie oaoia 
magnitude, and without reference to the 
increasing proportions and extra lateral 
supports which tbe great span would have 
required. The saving in expenee is avan 
more remarkalile ; for even at tbe coouboii 
rate for Isyiag a terraced roof, tbe ebarga 
would have been upwards of Rs. 15,000^ 
and tbe estimate given in by a professioaai 
man for an iron roof (or rather a trueeed 
roof of timber with only iron tiaa and 
braces) was actually Ra. 48,000. TW 
whole merit of this most creditabla eoas-; 
bination ^ of science and simplicity iMa- 
with Major Hutchinson, the auperinlend-' 
ant of tbe works. 

covaBavancr or cai^tfxra. 
addreued ownaix andom^mTor’ 
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pnoitoM in Galciitifty** invites them again, 
and in strong terms, to try the experiment 
of nMoaging their own afiairs, as regards 
the cleaning and lighting and watering of 
the town, bj forming committees of su- 
perintendence ; and he reminds them that 
government have directed the entire ma- 
nagement of one district to be experiment- 
ally given over to such a committee. Mr. 
M* Parian, however, is obliged to confess 
that be cannot get the inhabitants to un- 
dertake the task. This is just what we ex- 
pected. The disposition of people here is 
so totally different from what it is in 
Curope, that no good, at least no energy, 
is to be looked for in a popular municipal 
government, to whatever objects it be ap. 
plied. The people choose to leave every 
thing to the general government. To 
avoid individual labour and responsibility 
seems to be the universal desire. — Cal, Cour, 

TUB BHBXHAWUTTeX CAMFAIGK. 

The DeiAi Gaz. Jati, 14, gives the fol- 
lowing news from Shekhawuttee as sub- 
slanUally correct : — The British Govern- 
ment has intimated to the Rajas of Joud- 
pore and Jyepore that it will retain the dis- 
trict and Salt Lake of Sambur under its 
own managements, until those chiefs li- 
quidate all our pecuniary demands against 
Uiem, and relinquish the infamous prac* 
tice, recently detected to a horrid extent in 
both states, of deriving revenue from con- 
federating with bands of Thugs. Unless 
complete satisfaction be given on these 
heads, by the 16tb of January (which Is 
known to be impossible), part of tlie troops 
at present on the spot will occupy the ter- 
ritoiy by force, if necessary. Another mea- 
sure^of considerable moment is resolved on 
by the Governor-general, Jota Ram, the 
virtual sovereign, or rather anarch of Jye- 
pore, has been informed that Shekhawuttee 
and Tuarawattee will not be restored to 
him, until he manifests both inclination 
and power to establish order in a tract 
which has never yet known law and jus- 
tice.** It adds: The respectable por- 
tion of the Shekhawats and Tuars antici- 
pate all the benefits intended by the prtd^o- 
ble change which aw^iu their country; 
and even the berediury robbers appear 
more than satisfied with the means of re- 
forming them, which the political agent, 
ftom the scope of his enquiries, is be- 
lieved to contemplate. The Bedawut, 
Larkbanee^ and Sallehdee marauders, who 
fled on the approach of our army, are be- 
ginning to return to their homes in expec- 
tation of being employed, in resalabs, for 
the preservation of the peace which they 
used to disturb, at the expense of the 
Chiefs who claim their allegiance. We 
trust the bumbler footpads of Tuarawattee, 
the Meenas, who have hitherto lived by the 
calliim of their ancestors, will not be neg- 
ledair if such provision ia, most properly 
and rationally, mode for the mount^ high- 


waymen, who used to subsist liy plunder- 
ing their neighbours and the Britidi terri- 
tory. The tbakoors of that important tract, 
which connects Hurriana with Joudpore, 
and thence with the Indus, wUl, we are 
assured, gladly contribute to the expense 
of introducing tranquillity and peaceful 
habits, in the confident hope of being am- 
ply reimbursed by the trade and industry 
which will arise in their possessions.” 

The destruction of the forts goes on. 

ROMAN CATHOUCS. 

For a long time, a schism existed among 
tlie Roman Catholics in Calcutta, and 
fierce contentions frequently arose between 
the two parties. We are informed by a 
gentleman who has waited upon us, that 
since the appointment of Dr. St. Leger, as 
Vicar Apostolic of Bengal, harmony had 
been restored and that all was going on 
peaceably among this Christian flock, un- 
der their new pastor appointed by the 
Pope, until the ecclesiastical governor of 
St. 'Iliom^ of Meliapore, thought proper to 
deny the authority of the vicar of his holi- 
ness, and to direct a rescript to the Roman 
Catholics here, alleging that Bengal be- 
longs to the spiritual Jurisdiction of Me- 
liapore, that the autliority of the Pope's 
vicar is usurped, and that they, as Portu- 
guese subjects, are bound to obey the laws 
of that kingdom. We must confess that 
we agree in this view of the question of 
allegiance, and think it a piece of unpar- 
donable insolence in any priest thus to in- 
vite the British subjects to consider them- 
selves subject to the crown of Portugal, 
and we hope the government will interfere 
at once to support the apostolic vicar in his 
just authority, and deny at once the right 
of the crown of Portugal to interfere with 
any sneb appointment, or to claim the obe- 
dience of ^e Roman Catholics here to 
that foreign power. — Beng, Hurk. Jan, 9. 

In consequence of a proclamation from 
the bishop of Meliapore, denying the power 
of Dr. St. Leger, the vicar apostolic, to as- 
sume the spiritual command of the Ro- 
man catholic church in this presidency, 
having created a schism among the Catho- 
lics, a meeting was convened at the Moor- 
geebutta church, on the 14th January, 
to decide' the question as to whether 
the bishop or the vicar should exercise the 
supreme rule here. Mr. Michie having 
taken the chair, Mr. Valladares addressed 
the meeting in favour of the bishop of 
Meliapore, and said that it had ever been 
admitted that the Catholic community owed 
their spiritual allegiance, under the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, to the bishop of Meliapore 
and the King of Portugal. He was op- 
posed by Messrs. R. Dias, J. Lseke rs tee n , 
J. Siuaes, M. Crow, F. Speed and Dissent, 
who ridiculed the power of the bkliop of 
Meliapoie, and pronounced his proclama- 
tion extim^y ss^tioua, havii ^ — — 

to subvert the allcgfauiee of 
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jecli lo th« King of England, by demand- 
ing homage from them to the King of 
Portugal. The question was put to the 
vote and carried, with only one dissentient 
▼nice, in favour of the vicar apostolic, and 
a depuution of gentlemen was formed to 
convey a petition from the Catholic com- 
munity to the Governor-general, praying 
him to support the power of the vicar in 
this presidency^— Pengo/ Herald, 

A writer on the other side states the case 
as follows Calcutta, from time imme- 
morial, has been, and continues to be, un- 
der the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
at Madras; but the moment Dr. St. Le. 
ger arrived amongst us, it was his aim to 
usurp that authority, under the shadow* of 
a brief from the Pope, conferring on him 
the simple designation of vicar apostolic ; 
and to carry his supposed power, he ad- 
dressed the delegate of the bishop here, 
about two months ago, giving him notice 
that, on the 1st January 1835, unless the 
Augustinians submitted to bis spiritual ju- 
risdiction, all their functions would be 
null and void, and themselves out of the 
pule of the Catholic church ; under such a 
threat the Meliapore bishop issued the man- 
date now under consideration. The man- 
date does not desire British subjects to be 
disloyal, nor is it seditious in its tendency. 
It is merely a mandate to Portuguese 
priests from their superior, who is under 
pay of the King of Portugal^ and only to 
them in a spiritual view it is addressed, 
wherein a paragraph of allegiance to the 
crown of Portugal is introduced. To suit 
sinister views, the vicar apostolic has made 
a jesuitical use of that paragraph : it being 
his object to get the Augustinians turned 
out of Calcutta by hook or crook, he en- 
deavours to excite the Catholic community 
by his pastoral, and not only the commu- 
nity, but government itself.’* 

ACCIDENT AT A 8READDA. 

We have to record the lamentable con- 
sequence of one of those mistaken exhibi- 
tions of native charity, called a $hraad, 
which occurred yesterday before the bouse 
of Rajah GopMmohun Deb, in Sobha 
Basar. The wife of the rajah having died 
a short time ago, his son. Baboo Rada- 
kaunt Deb, felt himself bound by usage 
to honour the memory of his mother by 
giving a ghraad. The news of this extend- 
ing far and wide, brought in thousands of 
poor from the country round ; and it being 
anticipated that when the distribution of 
money should commence, the pressure 
would be very great, precautions were 
taken by the magistrates to send constables 
to the spot, and by the raji^ to have the 
people separated into three divisions. But 
notwithstanding these precautions, the rush 
in one of the divisions occasioned a num- 
ber of persons to be knocked down, twelve 
Of fourteen of ^ whom, we undemttmd, ex- 
pired Quite the. pressure. 


Surely this is • mothns for the interfii- 
rence of government to put an end to n 
practice so pernicious to society. Even in 
a pecuniary point of view, it is no charity 
to those who escape without accident. 
How small is the proportion of them to 
whom the loss of time is compensated by 
the four annas they receive I Many expend 
days in their journey to get it. At least, 
within the precincts of Calcutta such as- 
semblages should be prohibited, as basard- 
ing the peace of the town and the lives of 
its inhabitants.— Ca/. Cour. Jan, 28. 

An inquest was held on the 28th and 
29th January, on the bodies of nine men, 
women, and children, who were trampled 
to death, on the 27th, in a crowd col- 
lected at the distribution of ^ms on oc- 
casion of the shraddha of Rajah Gopee- 
mohun Deb’s wife. 

From the depositions of Mr. Macan, 
deputy superintendent of the police, and 
Constable Ryan, it appeared that the 
superintendent having received intimation 
of the probability of a great concourse of 
heaigalig^ or beggars, about the bouse of 
tlie T^jah, in &hha Bazar, ordered s 
party of police to be present to prevent 
accidents. Mr. Macan repaired to the 
place about 10 a. m. and found the police 
there and the streets clear. The distri- 
bution of four-annas pieces commenced ; 
up to twelve, he saw every thing going 
on quietly. 

Constable Ryan stated that, on going 
to the house of Rajah Goperaohuii, he 
saw a great concourse of poor people en? 
tering the premises ; two compounds were 
filled. He ordered the people off the road 
into a latger compound in rear of the 
house. The room where the accident 
occurred led from the laige compound into 
the road. There were six or seven thou- 
sand men in the compound, and they 
were all to pass through the room, at the 
outer gate of which money was distributed. 
When be beard of the accident, he rushed 
to the place, and pulled out two chUdrmu 
He bad bold of the arm of a third, sup- 
posed to be a female, but could not gM 
her out in consequence of the number of 
people who were on the top of her. Ha 
then went round to the other door, and 
having beaten off the crowd, drew out tWo 
or three more people. 

A native, who was in the room at the 
time the cruah took place, stated tht , 
when as many as the room would bold 
were admitted, the door by which th^ 
entered was shut, till the people in it had 
gone out ; that, owing to the pressure of 
the crowd from the compound, the doOf 
gave way, and the people rushed In, 
trampling on those who were within. * 

The Coroner was desirous of aaoer- 
taining if alms-giving formed a nrrrinafji 
part of the shraddha, because if it M 
not, then the police might bo Mmed whli 
fiiU power to promt snehaMemUagoe; 
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and the opulent nmth-ee might be advised 
to diatribiite money in other wa^ so as 
to prevent the possibility of similar seci- 
dents. And since, from the testimony of 
one witness, an inference might be drawn 
that Rajah Gopeemohun had had recourse 
to alms-giving, contrary to his original 
intention, to prevent the la^ mob that 
had collected from committing outrages, 
on being disappointed of their expecta- 
tions, ho'would desire the presence of Mr. 
M'Farlan, who had had a communication 
with the rajah, to learn from him the dr- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. M*Farlan stated that he went to 
Soblia Bazar, to see the state of that part 
of the town, having heard that a shraddha 
was going on at Gopeemohun's, and found 
along the Chitpore road crowds of poor 
creatures, — men, women, and children, — 
who had been sleeping in the open air, on 
the road. The street in which the rajah 
lives, which is long and rather broad, was 
completely blocked up by the crowd along 
the whole length of it. He went then to 
Gopeemohun's house, saw him, and said 
he regretted that such a number of poor 
creatures were brought together. He said 
he regretted it too, and wished that Mr. 
M*Farlan had prevented it. Mr. M*Fur- 
Ian told the nyah that if he had received 
any application from him (the rajah,) he 
diould certainly, have considered of the 
means of doing so, and that of course be 
{the rajah) was not called upon to pay a 
single farthing if he did not like it. The 
rajah said he would distribute some money, 
because if he did not give any thing ** they 
would abuse him," (those were his words): 
meaning, his name among the respectable 
natives would be injured. Mr. M*Farlan 
told the rajah that, after what was done, 
there was a necessity for a strong party of 
police, and gave orders for the three 
neighbouring thaiinadars to go down im^ 
mediately with their people, and cautioned 
Gopeemohun and Radhakant Deb to do 
^ they could to divide the people into 
^uads or divisions, to prevent great pres- 
sure. He then went to Mr. Macan, and 
ordered him to go down with some Euro- 
pean constables, wi^ the same object. 
Gopeemohun Deb said he had taken mea- 
sures to have it noised abroad that tliere 
would be no distribution. 

' The Jury brought in a verdict of Aect- 
daUdl Jbeath. 

ADUXTBBATED RUPEES. 

A Statement made by Messrs. Mocatta 
and Goldsmid, bullion -brokers in Eng- 
land, to the Court of Directors, of the 
out-turn of several conrignments of specie 
sent home in the Lady Kaimaoay by the 
government agent at Qdcutta, in the be- 
ginning of last year, and found on arrival 
to contain a propMion of drilled and 
leaded rupees, was r^srred to the assay- 
maoler, at Calcutta (Mr. James Frinsep), 


who has furnished an elaborate report on 
the su^ect. The cases, three in number, 
being alike in principle, be selected for en- 
amination that of Sir E. Stanley, because 
it was the only one accompanied by figured 
statements. 

" The remittance to this gentleman 
consisted of Sa. Rs. 96,700, which were 
received and sold by Messrs. Couttsfic Co. 
The gross weight was found to be 38 431 
oz. troy. Some counterfeit and drilled 
rupees having been discovered in the re- 
mittance, it could not at once be sold in 
the bullion market, and it became neces- 
sary to melt up a portion (4>,000 oz.) as an 
average sample, upon the assay valuation 
of which the price of the whole was de- 
termined. The certificate of Messrs. Mo- 
catta and Goldsmid states that, * bad the 
rupees been good Sicca Rupees, they 
could have been sold at 60d. per oz. ; but 
owing to their being mixed with counter- 
feit and drilled rupees, and also^ to the 
consequent delay, no higher a price than 
59|d. could be obtained.' " 

Mr. Prinsep states that ** tlie means 
resorted to in his establishment for recog- 
nizing spurious coin, by cutting and burn- 
ing the whole of the rupees individually, 
being so much more effectual than the 
tests to which the native podars can sub- 
ject them, it very rarely happens that a 
portion of base and plugged rupees is not 
found in every remittance, where no in- 
tention to defraud can reasonably^ be sus- 
pected, inasmuch as the deficiency is 
always made good by the podars. A 
statement of the proportion the bad ru- 
pees have borne, in fifteen collectory re- 
mittances brought to the mint during one 
month, shows that one rupee in 2,000 
nearly turns out to be b^, generally 
plugged ; and that the actual loss, after 
deducting the silver recovered from the 
spurious coin, is one Rupee in, three thou-‘ 
sand.** 

In the instance of the Lady Kmnaway 
remittance, it was resolvetl to deteimine 
the proportion of bad rupees by melting 
4,000 oz. in four portions of 1,000 oz. 
each, and taking an actual assay of their 
average purity. The assays of these four 
samples were reported 1 dwt. 3 dwts. 2 
dwts. and ^ dwt. worse than English 
Standard respectively. Mr. P. states 
** I may here take occasion to remark, 
that in the whole course of my Mint ex- 
perience, I never knew the out-turn of 
2,500 government rupees, taken promis- 
cuously and melted together, to differ 
from standard to the extent here stated ; 
nor can I possibly account for a variation 
of quality in four pots of similar contents 
amounting to more than one per cent. It 
might be uiiged, that this difference was 
pranced by the mixture of the base m- 
pees, and in the melting which turned cmt 
Idwt. worse than Indian Standard, sueh 
might be the case; but in the fourth 
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melting the reported quality is l^dwts. 
better, or nearly three quarters per cent. 
better than the legal standard of India, 
which neutralizes any such conclusion in 
regard to the worseiiess of the pot. 

The standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee is two dwts. in the lb lower than 
.tire standanl of Great Britain. It follows, 
therefore, that, if there had been no spu- 
rious rupees in the remittance, the assay 
of the melted coin should have turned out 
2W. ; \\herens the average of the four 
assays reported by Messrs. Mocatta and 
Goldsmid is Itw. so that in fact the pro- 
duce WHS grenitr than it ought to have 
been, in lieu of being deficient, and the 
proportional excess calculated upon Ks. 
96,700 would amount to Rs 161. 2. 8, or 
to 64 oz. or £16 nearly The real purity 
of the silver coinage, both of India and 
of England, was, until the last year, 
maintained rather higher than the nominal 
standard ; and the rectified mode of re- 
porting the assay, now adopted in both 
countries, may fully account for the above 
average excess of purity ; but this circum- 
stance, added to the great discrepancies 
of the four assays above quoted, renders 
it impossilile for me to form any estimate 
of the number of forged or plugged rupees 
in the mass, further than that they do not 
appear to have been in sufficient number 
to influence perceptibly the out-turn of 
the specie when melted into ignots.*' 

He concludes that, ** Tlie rupees sent 
home were of legal weight ; that the 
average purity of metal ascertained by the 
assay report (on which report the sale 
w*aB effected) was superior to the rupee 
standard ; and that, therefore, there was 
neither a deficiency in weight nor in qua- 
lity, upon M’hich a claim for compensation 
can be founded.’* 

PBOPERTY or SOLVENT FIRMS. 
There was a large sale of landed pro- 
perty at Tulloh and Co 's yesterday, the 
particulars of which follow. A claim to a 
large amount on the estate of Cruttenden 
and Co. did not bring forward a single 
bidder, and of the houses belonging to 
the Tontine of India, only one W’as sold 
(Park-street, in ruins), for Rs. 8,000. — 
Englishman, Jan. 16. 

Estate (f Alexander and Co.— At the 
public sale held 15th January, the thir- 
teen shares (out of fifty) in London Build- 
ings, sold for Rs. 25 000 ; the house No. 
3, Harington -street, sold for 25,000; 
Harrowell and Co.’s premises in the Cossi- 
tollab sold for Rs. 28.000 ; the house in 
Bom Bazar sold for Us. 3 000 ; the other 
lots were bought in, no offers near their 
estimated value having been made. A 
mcriety or one-half share of the Rungepore 
indigo concern, Tirfaoot, having 14 pair 
vulB, 900 bigalM neez, and 2,800 bigahs 
jfldal,Jauru.N.&VoL. 17.No.67. 


Tjottf cultivation (Sa. Rs. 62, *^58 average 
outlay of the last three years ; maunds 
617,20 of average return ditto ditto; Im- 
lance due the factory by zemindars, or 
from villages, Rs. 15,000) was sold for Sa. 
Rs. 75 0(K) ; the Clive-street oil mill ma- 
chinery mbs contested for keenly, and sold 
for Rs. 4 200 ; for the Fire Figs steam- 
engines, there were no offers. 

ibe house occupied by the Bengal Club 
WAS disposed of privately for Rs. 1.15,000. 
This price, and the prices lately obtained 
by Tulhdi and Co., for houses and other 
landed property, establish satisfactorily the 
value of those opinions which recommend 
a sale of the estates and premises mort- 
gaged to tile late agency bouses.— fngfub- 
man, Jan, 23. 

THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

The Court have ordered a refund to the 
trustees (but without interest) of the sum 
(about Rh. 80,000) which the latter were 
made to pay to government about ten years 
ago, in consequence of the Court’s disap- 
proval of the advance of that sum by Lord 
Hastings to the fund for building St. An- 
drew’s church, to make up the deficiency 
in the subscription, which amounted to a 
lac of rupees, while the actual jcost of 
the church was about 1,80,000. This 
tardy act of liberality, we believe, has 
been suggested by the 102d clause in the 
charter, which allows the appropriation of 
money in support of Christianity for the 
maintenance of places of worship.**— Csf- 
evtta Courier, 


JOURNAL OF MR. TREBECK. 

*• June 8th to 13/5, 1824. — On the even- 
ing when we were encamped at Sool tan- 
poor, Mr. Moorcroft, in the course of 
some enquiries, learnt that there were in 
the neighbourhood a number of what the 
people called bootjes or towers, which, 
according to their accounts^f them, were 
exactly of the same form as that seen hf 
us in the Khurbur country. In conse- 
quence of our stay at Bala B^h, we had 
sufficient leisure to return in search of 
them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, 
taking along witli us a person in the ser- 
vice of Sooltan Mahmud Khan, we setoff 
towards tbc place where they were said 
to be. Our road lay between Sooltanpoor 
and the Soorkut, and taking a guide from 
that village, we were conducted to the 
bank of the latter rivulet, which we were 
obliged to ford. The water was so deep 
and rapid, that a man on foot conM not 
lisve got aeross it, and its colour was quite 
red from the quantity of red earth winhed 
along by it. Having passed it and ridden 
over some fields betonging to e smallcnr- 
bee, or walled hamlet, and over a mesa 
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of clayey land, much cut and broken by 
water-courses, we reached a narrow gra- 
velly slope, joining at a few hundred yards 
to the left the base of the moutirains 
bounding this side of the valley. Here we 
found a booij, but were a good deal dis- 
appointed by its appearance. It differed 
considerably from those we had before 
met with, and though certainly antique, 
was built much less substantial, its exte- 
rior being, for the most part, of small, 
irregularly- sized slate, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of one side of it had 
fallen down, and as there were others be- 
fore us. we did not stay long to examine 
it. We counted several whilst proceeding, 
the number of them amounting, as well as 
I can recollect, to eleven ; and seeing one 
more to the westward, and better than the 
rest, we advanced towards it. It was 
situated on a stony cininetice at the base 
of the hills, near \ihcrc the main river of 
Caubul issues from behind them, and 
nearly on a line with the garden of Char 
Bagh. We ascended to it atid found it to 
be of about the same size as the one near 
liBlla Bagh, but, as just observed, of a 
different form. It was in a rnoic pcrieet 
state than any of the rest in the same vi- 
cinity. but varied little from them either 
in style or figure. It \^as built upon a 
square structure, which was ornamented 
by pilasters with single basements, but 
with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, 
one might suppose the centre of the latter 
coarsely to represent a skull sujiported by 
two bones, placed side by side an<l up- 
right ; or rather a bolster oi half cylinder, 
with its lower part divided into two — on 
each bide of this were two large pointed 
leaves, and the whole supported two 
blabs, of which the lower was smaller than 
the upper one. The most curious cir* 
ciimstance in this ornamental work was, 
that, though it had considerable effect, it 
was constructed of small pieces of thin 
slate, cleverly disposed, and hud more the 
appearance of the substitute of an able 
architect, who was pressed for time and 
had a scarcity of material, than the work 
of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leisure and a number of woi k- 
men at command. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this 
platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On 
the centre of the platform, was the prin- 
cipal building, called by the country peo- 
ple the Boofjt the sides of which had been 
erected on a perpendicular to half its pre- 
sent height, This lower portion of it was 
headed by a cornice, and was greater in 
diameter than the upper part of the struc- 
ture, its top forming a sort of shelf round 
the base of tbe latter. Its centre was 
marked by a semicircular moulding, and 
‘ the space between the moulding and tbe 
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cornice was ornamented by a band of su- 
perficial niches like false windows in mi- 
niature, arched to a point at the top. and 
only separated by the imitation of a pillar, 
formed, as before noticed, of slate. Tbe 
upper part of the tower was a little curved 
inwards or conical alK)ve, but a great deal 
of its top had fallen off. The effect given 
to its exterior by a disposition of material 
was rather curious. From a distance it 
seemed checkered, a good deal like a 
chess-board, an appearance occasioned by 
moderately large-sized pieces of quartz or 
stone of a whitish colour being imbedded 
in rows, at regular distances, in the thin 
brown slate before spoken of. 

“ The use of these erections next be- 
came a matter of speculation ; and Mr. 
Moorcroft, having heard that coins were 
frequently picked up in various places 
near them, instructed a man tlic day after 
our return to proceed tc» the neighbour- 
hood of them, and try if some ancient 
pieces of money were not to be found. 
The inhabitantb of Ummur Kliuil. a small 
village near them, said that they learnt 
from tradition that there had formerly 
been a large city in this part of the valley, 
and pointed to some excavations across 
the Cabiil liver, which they told us hud 
been a pait of it. Of the coins, they 
stated that several had been found of 
cop])er ; but us they were of no value to 
them, they had been taken to some of the 
nearest buiineuhs or shopkeepers, and ex- 
charigf‘d tor common pice. This informa- 
tion gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he succeeded at two or three 
visit*^ to some Hindoos of Chuhar Bagh, 
Sooltanpoor, &c. in procuring several. 
They were very valuable and curious, and 
iiad on each side of them for the most part 
iinpressioiiR of human figures ; but from 
the frequency with which these were con- 
bined with representations of the elephant 
and the bull, it may be conjectured that 
they were struck at the command of a 
monarch of the Hindoo or Boodhist per- 
suasion. The variety was considerable, 
and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, 
particularly one that had upon one side of 
it a bust, with the right arm and hand 
raised before the face witli an authoritative 
air. Of this coin there were eight or ten 
— they were about tbe same size as Eng- 
lish farthings, and the figure spoken of 
was executed with a correctness and free- 
dom of style foreign to Asia, at least in 
latter ages. The rust upon them, and the 
decayed state of the surfaces of two or 
three, as well as the situation in which 
they were found, proved that they were 
not modern. There were several more, of 
the same size, merely w'ith inscriptions in 
letters not unlike Sunscrit and some other 
inscriptions. The larger pieces of money 
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were bo lefpble, that a person acquainted 
with orijntal letters and antiquities might 
discover much from them. With regard 
to die looijeRt or buildings, previously 
mentioned, Mr Moorcroft's opinion is 
probably correct. He conjectures that 
they are the tombs of some persons of 
great i^nk amongst the ancient inhabitants 
or aborigines of the country, and, as the 
religion of the Hindoos seems to have been 
prevalent here in the earliest ages, that 
tliey may have been erected us records of 
the sacrificts ot suttees. But the question 
cannot be sutisfactoiily set at rest till one 
of them is opened. It is odd that they 
should have escaped destruction, situated 
as tiiey are in the full front of Moosulman 
bigotry and avarice ; and notwitbsl unding 
what some individuals assert, their present 
uecayed slate seems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than by any nttempt to dis- 
cover whctlicr they contain any thing va- 
luable. A lew people say that one of 
them was opcne<l, and that a small hollow 
pbiee was discovered near its base, in 
which there were some ashes, as of the 
human bud). 

“ Little else worthy of mention oc- 
curred whilst \\c were at Bala Bugh; but 
it may he us well to notice, that the 
day heforc we quitted oin camp there, 
we w'ere visited by Shah Nuwaz Khan, 
one ut the heads of the Tajiks of Lii- 
maghuii, and a very intelligent fellow. Wc 
had a good deal of conversation with him 
relative to the district to which he be- 
longed. He [iraised it much, and spoke 
ill high terms of the degree of cultivation 
to which the lower parts of the valleys 
were brought. He also shewed us some 
garnets, or I'ery course rubies, found 
auioiigst his inountuiiis in such quantities 
that the comiiiuii jieofilc use them us shot 
in shooting at sin.ill birds. Talking ot 
Kufiiiistan, he said that he w'as not uvvnie 
of any histoiy whicli ut all threw a ligiit 
upon the origin ot its iiilmhitaiits; hut that, 
according to tradition, they were descend- 
ants of part of the Arab triiie of Koreish, 
which, refusing to acknow ledge the divinity 
of the Muhomedan faith, weie attacked 
by their brethren, and, after much resist- 
ance, driven from their native country, 
being still persecuted till they reached and 
found respite amongst the rugged moun- 
tains now peopled by their posterity. The 
people of this neighbourhood and Pesba- 
wur w'ere indinid so credulous, that they 
believed one of the ancient emigrants to 
have lieen alive in the eariy part of the 
present ccntuiy of the Ilejia, and relate 
that his memory was then so good tliat he 
recollected his native tongue, and the 
persons who were conspicuous characters 
in the time of the Arabian prophet, and 
described the battles between the early 
Moosulmaii and bis refractory brethren 
with a degree of correctness and precision 


which astonished his bearers: be even 
ventured to speak of localities and posi- 
tions of the opposing forces, nor were any 
mistakes detected in this part of his con- 
versation. This may considered as 
another instance of Asiatic credulity. Not- 
withstanding w'hat is said, the Kafur lan- 
guage has little connexion with the Arabic, 
though w^e are told a coincidence is dis- 
coverable in a tew words ; nor have the 
Katurs any thing like a literature of their 
own. Shah Nuwaz even believes they 
have no letters, or don't know how to 
write. They inhabit a cold barren countiy, 
with a surface of narrow valley, and rough 
high and unproductive luouiitaitis, fre- 
quently topped with miow.’* 


THE OOVERNOR-GENEBikL. 

A meeting of native gentlemen took 
place at the IliiKlii College, to consider 
of an address to Lord William Bentiiick, 
on the occabioii o( his departure from 
India, wlion a general c^prebsion of 
regret nmnitobted, and an English 

addrese agreed to. 

The speakers w'ere occasionally inter- 
rupted by some Hindu college hoys. 

The accounts brought by the Harrier 
state that the liealih ot l..ord Wm. Ben- 
tinck is mucli unpaiicd ; and that he was 
to embark, in the Curopoii, on tlie 15th 
March. 


COUilTS-MARTlAL. 

A correspondent of the jDeUu Gazeliet 
Jaiiuary ^Ibt, WTitingtrom Sheklmwattee, 
says “ The days are very hot indeed. 
At Singhaiia, the thermometer W'as at 86^ 
in a good tent. 1 urn now sitting sans 
every item ol clothing that common de- 
cency allow's me to dispense with. After 
all, 1 liad rather be employed even in 
ShckliawHttee than sitting on the eternal 
courts- martini with which rhe army now 
teems. ] observe that the editor of the 
Agra paper attributes the frequency of 
courts- martial lu tiie bad rule ot General 
Watson and tlie adjutant- general during 
Lord William’s absence at Madras. I 
totally dilfcr u ith him in opinion. It is 
the system of petitioning, which now ob- 
tains ill the army, and the encouragement 
given to informers, that have clone the 
mischief, I take it, and to which Colonel 
Immley can have nothing to say, for the 
system of petitioning obtained long before 
he came into oflice. I will venture to 
add, from iny kiiowdedge of him, that he 
utterly detestb and abhors it- l^rd Wil - 
liain, though with the best intentions, 1 
firmly believe, was decidedly wrong in so 
readily receiving, and thereby inviting, 
petitions. Was it true that he actually 
received tliree thousand urzies in one day 
at Delhi ?” ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BISHOP. 

The bishop of Calcutta ai rived at this 
presidency from the interior, on the I3th 
of February. 

CHARACTER OF NATIVES- 
Shaike Ally, who was sentenced to die 
last sessions for murder, paid the forfeit of 
his life on Monday morning ; he went to 
the gallows, as most natives do, with a smite 
on his lips, and a firm step. It would 
puzzle the observer of human nature to 
account for the inconsistencies whereof 
the natives of India appear to he made up. 
This very man Shaike Ally, one day, \vc 
sec so utterly the victim of fear and fright, 
that he doubles his body into a box, which 
appeared more roomy for his head, than 
for his whole person \ and, in another, we 
mark him advance to the tree with bold 
step and fearless mien, and die without a 
groan or shudder ! — Mad, Gaz, Feh. 4>. 


iSotnftas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE RAO OF K(7TCU. 

Lieut. Crofton, of the 6th Foot, who 
superintended the education of Decalji, 
the young ruo of Kutch, has made a report 
to Col. Pottinger, the resident, on his 
character and qualifications, in which he 
states as follows 

“ That the knowledge of English ac- 
quired by his highness is meagre, must be 
admitted, and that a longer time and dif- 
ferent circumstances would be required 
for obtaining a sounder and more extensive 
acquaintance with a language, difficult 
even to the cleverest foreigner in Europe ; 
still, tliough not an English scholar, his 
highness very nearly approaches to an 
English thinker, and in manner and in 
feeling more resembles the English gen- 
tleman than the Indian raja. Perhaps 
there is not another instance in Indian 
history of a prince, like Rao Desalji, hav- 
ing made such a rapid progress in letters, 
or having attained, at so early an age, to 
such a strength and vigour of intellect. 
The clearness of apprehension, and the 
patience of investigation, which he has 
evinced since he came to the throne, and 
the justice and mercy of all his acts, alike 
prove him to be wise above his years, as 
to have been benefitted by the knowledge 
of European laws and ethics. The hap- 
piest results may be anticipated from a 
nile so auspiciou.sly commenced, and must 
indeed follow from the firmness and mild- 
ness which his highness has displayed, 


particularly in some late trying circum- 
stance at Mfindavi while removed from the 
benefit of your counsel, in which he has 
proved himself capable, by thinking ma- 
turely and then acting promptly, of fear- 
lessly putting down the factious of all 
classes, even those formerly protected by 
reverence for caste- I naturally must feel 
anxious, while desirous of not exaggerating 
the acquirements in English of his high- 
ness, that the government should be fully 
acquainted with the sound common sense, 
keen -siglitedness, patience in enquiry, judg- 
ment, justice, mercy, ami temper, with 
which the rdo transacts the affairs uf his 
country, and how closely he i^crutitiizes 
every act of government, to compare it 
with the principles on which be bus read 
and been told that it proceeds. In his 
private iiml domestic cliarueter. he is a 
rare instance of all that is amiable and vir- 
tuous; and is as free from prejudice and 
bigotry as any Hindu can be, without re- 
rmqiii.shmg that faith, of which lie must 
be, as raja, the nominal professor, if not 
the real believer. I can appeal to your 
own intimate knowledge of this young 
prince’s character for all that I have said 
in his praise : and it must be obvious that 
by treating him more like a petty Euro- 
pean sovereign than ns an Indian raja, in 
our communications with him, we must 
increase in him the high opinion he already 
entertains fur all that is English." 

The mo, on his accession, addressed b 
letter, in English, to the Earl of Clare, in 
return to a letter of congratulation from 
his lordship, in which he says . — ** I feel 
all the sentiments in the letter of your 
lordship ; they are good and kind. I hope, 
by doing justice and showing mercy, to 
make my ignorant people know that I am 
noi a tyrant, but a' king, and father over 
them." 

THE IMAUM OF MUSCAT. 

Considerable alarm and disturbance have 
been excited amongst the inhabitants of 
Mandavie, in Cutch, by a quarrel which 
had for some time existed between the 
Imaum of Muscat and his tributary, the 
sheik Mosuba. The buggalows of these 
high and mighty potentates, resorting to 
that port for the purposes of trade, used 
each as much as possible their powers of 
anno 3 dng each other, till at last matters 
proceeded to open hostilities in December 
last, w'hen the sheik’s vessels, proceeding 
out of the harbour, were attacked by the 
imaum’s dhows. The people on shore 
imagined that they were merely saluting 
each other, but were soon undeceived on 
that point, as the firing increased. Vic- 
tory for a long time seemed doubtful, the 
combatants being nearly equal ; but, just 
as the good fortune of the Imaum ap- 
peared about to preponderate, the inter- 
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ference of a naval officer in command of a 
Company's pattomar, which happened to 
be in the harbour, caused a cessation of 
hostilities. The iinaum's commander per- 
sisting in his determination to attack these 
vessels as soon as they shall put to sea, 
the case has been referred to the Resi- 
dent.'^l^omft. Gaz. Jan. 31. 

CULTURE OF THE PINE-APPLE IN 
MALABAR. 

At the Horticultural Society of Western 
India, on the 6th January, was read the 
following letter from Mr. Thomas Black- 
well, of Colahali : 

I have the pleasure to furnish you 
with such information us I possess on the 
subject of cultivating the pine-apple in 
Malabar. My first attention was directed 
to tiiein ill Malabar during the monsoon 
of 18:;^9. From such as were purchased 
for use, I cut off the iifiper part, leaving 
about two inches of the fruit, which were 
lilaeed in the ground two feet asunder, 
and no further trouble was taken with 
them at the time. As the dry weather 
commenced, they were trenched, manured 
with old horse manure oecasionally, and 
waten'd twice a day (before sunrise and 
tow^ards sunset). The first L put down 
were not less than one and a half year 
ere they gave signs of bearing fruit, al- 
though the plants were unusually large. 
The first appearance of the fruit is 
pretty, the rind is of a brilliant red 
colour, and on close examination appears 
to be covered with small buds. As the 
fruit enlarges, these throw out a deli- 
cate small blue flower, which gradually 
drops off with the growth of the fruit. 
The period from the first appearance of 
the truit until it is fit to cut is between 
two and three months ; they varied in 
weight from three to four pounds, di- 
vested of the stalk and top, were of a 
large size, and delicious flavour. The 
superiority of the latter to those sold by 
natives w'as acknowledged by several to 
whom they were presented. The soil 
they were growm in w'us a red loamy 
earth, mixed with the manure afore- 
mentioned. I must not omit to add, 
tliat, as the fruits l>egin to ripen, precau- 
tion must be taken to defend them from 
rats and flying foxes, which 1 was in the 
habit of doing by placing over them a co- 
vering of cadjan, in the form of a cap, 
during the night." 

MR. NEWNHAM. 

On the 29th December, the farewell 
party was given by the society of Bombay 
to the lion. Mr. Newnham,on his depar- 
ture for England, at Lowjee Castle. If 
tlie most numerous assemblage of all that 
was great, pliant, and beautiful, per- 
haps ever witnessed at this presidency ; 


if a most heartfelt manifestation of aflfec- 
tion and regard for a departing friend, 
could confer honour on an individual, that 
honour was conferred on Mr. Newnham 
on this occasion. 

The vast apartments of Lowjee Castle 
offered barely walking room to the crowds 
of dancers who thronged to the qua- 
drille ; and the ladies, hardly allowing 
tliemselves a moment to rest, changed, 
during the promenade, the arm of one 
partner for another, and resumed tlieir 
place in the waltz or quadrille till past the 
gay hour of midnight, when all adiourned 
to supper. The chair was filled by Sir G. 
Malcolm. 

After the usual toasts, the chairman 
rose to propose the health of the hon. 
Mr. Newnham. Nearly nine and twenty 
years had elapsed, he so id, since that 
gentleman first landed on the shores of 
India. It was a long time, and u severe 
trial for any person's character to be sub- 
jected to : but he appituled to the compa- 
ny present to bear witness how nobly and 
how proudly Mr. Newnham’s character 
hud stood that test. Of his public ca- 
reer be would say iiotbing ; the high tes- 
timonials on this point were registered in 
the records of the government. But, as 
a member of society, he had ever been 
the foremost in promoting whatever con- 
duced to its well-being and amusement. 
It might be said that hospitality w'a.<) his 
natural element, and that social inter- 
course was the atmosphere in which he 
lived- In every institution which had any 
benevolent or useful object in view, in 
every liberal measure, in which a benefit 
might be secured to the public, in every 
case of distress, where cliarity was so- 
licited for an individual, Mr. Newnliam's 
character had ever stood forth in the 
brightest colours. 

Mr. Newnham returned thanks, and 
the amusements of the evening were 
resumed. — Bom. Gaz, 


eeplon. 

LAW. 

Sujrrenie Court, Kandy, January 
The King v. MoUigodde and Olhen, The 
trial of the state prisoners, for high treason, 
closed this day by tbeir acquittal. The ex- 
amination of witnesses lasted from the 12th 
till the 20th. Mr, Justice Norris pre- 
sided. 

The indictment contained three counta, 
and eleven overt acts were charged in it, aa 
follow It charged the prisoners with 
conspiracy, and having consulted to devise 
plans to subvert and destroy the govern- 
ment of this island, to depose the king, 
and to levy insurrection, rebellion, and 
war against the king; with having con- 
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spired and endeavoured to set up bonic 
pretended prince or reiative of the late 
deposed king of Kandy to be king of the 
Kandyan provinces, with intent to depose 
the king from the same, and to subvert and 
alter the legislature, rule, and government 
now estiibli^hed ; with having conKpired 
and endeavoured to send a depiitution, let- 
ters, and proposals for procuring foreign 
aid and assistance from Siam, and from the 
French nation, tlirongh the Klcof France, 
with intent to levy insurrection, rebellion, 
&c. ; with having conspired and endea- 
voured to raise and collect amongst them- 
selves, and from other subjects of the king, 
money, ivory, and other precious articles, 
with intent to procure such foreign aid, 
and to seduce Jemidar Abdul Passul, and 
other soldiers in the Ceylon liifles, from 
their alleg?anee; with having conspired 
and endeavoured to collect inlbiniation re- 
lative to the forms, luv\s, and customs 
adopted in the inauguration of Kniulian 
kings, and in the collection and manugc- 
inent of the revenue, and the eiifurce- 
nient of compulsory service, and otlier cus- 
toms, during the period when the late Kaiu 
dian kingdom existed, with intent to sub- 
vert and destroy this government ; with 
having consjnred and endeavoured to se- 
duce Arrawawella Ualiu Maliatmeya, and 
otlier subjects of the king, from lliiir alle- 
giance, to be aiding and assisting the pri- 
soners in their attempt to raise insurrec- 
tion and subvert the government; with 
having conspired and endeavoured, by hold- 
ing pincomas and other public meetings, 
and by messages and other means, to in- 
vite and seduce divers subjects of the king 
to assemble at Gampnlla and other places, 
and there to make seditious and treasona- 
ble speeches to them, with intent to excite 
the said subjects to insurrection, &c. ; w ith 
having conspired and endeavoured to se- 
duce Jemidar Abdul I’assui and other sol- 
diers in the Ceylon RiHes from llieir duty 
and allegiance ; w'ith having conspired and 
endeavoured to administer a certain oath 
or engagement purporting to bind them to 
secrecy, and not to betray or give evidence 
against any associate or confederate in the 
said conspiracy; with having conspired to 
make or cause to be made a fuc-simile of 
the sacred relic of the tooth of lludhu 
contained in the Karanduvva at the Malig- 
Bwa temple in Kandy, and to apply to have 
the said Karanduw'a opened by the govern- 
ment agent, and then to set Hre to the cur- 
tain of the altar, and, during the eonfu. 
sion thereby created, to place the counter- 
feit model of the relic under the Karan- 
duwa, and to seize, and carry aw'ay the sa- 
cred relic, with intent to thereby excite 
insurrection, 6lc, ; with having conspired 
and agreed to seize and attack the fort at 
Matafe garrison, and barracks in Kandy 
and other places within the island, and to 
seise the ordnance, arms, ammunition, &c. 
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witii intent to attack and kill the soldiers 
and subjects of the king, &c. 

When the evidence on both sides had 
closed, and the court assented to the objec- 
tion raised by the prisoners* counsel, under 
the new' rules of prartico, against the de- 
puty king's advocate’s asserted ri^^ht to 
address the jury in reply, after having culled 
witnesses in reply,— 

The foreman of tlic jury (Hc-nry Wriglit, 
esq., district judge of Kandy) rose and 
expiesscd hiik anxiety to communicate to 
the court — an unpleasant circumstance 
which had occurred with regatd to the 
native ;u>rtion of the jury,” wdien be was 
immediately stopped by bis lordship in the 
following manner: — “ Excuse me, Mr. 
Wright, for interrupting you— but I con 
listen to nothii>g alT'ecting the jury, unless 
€‘ither tiu* king’s advocate or the prisoiiers’ 
counsel are piepiired to make a definitive 
motion upon tlie subject. Any other, as 
far as I can foresee, might tend to the very 
worst consequences.” 

Mr. Justice Mirris then proceeded to 
sum lip the evidence. He exjiressed bis 
satisfaction at addres-jing “a jury of re- 
spectable Kngiisb gentlemen associated 
with respectable native headmen — a liappy 
omen of the gradual softening down of 
those prejudices, arising fioin diHerenceoi 
colour, clime, and caste, which are the 
great bar to all iiriprovement.and the fruit, 
fill source of endless discord.” He enlarged 
upon the beinousnessof the offence of high- 
treason, remarking, “that high-treason ad- 
mits, in the eye of the biw', of no pallia- 
tion or excuse, but is, under any circum- 
stance^;, the greatest crime of which a 
subject can be guilty. If, for example*, 
instead of living, as we have the happiness 
to do, under the mild and benignant sway 
of the British govcnmient, it were our 
misfortune to uroan benenth the weight of 
Kandiun tyranny, the iron rule of the 
Portuguese, or the jealous despotism of 
the Dutch, the case would still be tlic 
same. Any treasonable attempt to sub- 
vert the existing government, good or 
bad, to displace the constituted authorities, 
popular or tyrannical, is the highest crime 
know'n to the law, and subjects all persons 
engaged in such attempts to the highest 
penalty the law can inflict. But treason 
against the British government of Ceylon,” 
he added, “ must, of necessity, wear an 
aspect of uncommon malignity, because, 
never had any people greater reason for 
lusting gratitude than the inhabitants of 
this island, especially those of the Kandian 
districts, on the deposition of the Kandian 
tyrant and their transfer to the British 
crown. The government of Sir Robert 
Wilniot Horton,” he asserted, “ in all its 
broad and important features, would bear 
a comparison witli that of any of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. Those, therefore, 
must be traitors of no ordinary stamp, who 
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could for a moment seriously wish, much 
more deliberately intend, and actually at. 
tempt, to deprive the people of such bless- 
ings, and hiiiig them hack to a reign of 
terror. What wore the causes of discon- 
tent ? The only alleged causes which came 
out in evidence were of a purely selfish 
dceciiptibn, affecting only the privileged 
chiefs and superior priests — opposed to the 
interests of the people, and leading cer- 
tainly to the conclusion that the conspiracy 
(if it shall he found to have existed) was 
directed primarily indeed against the su- 
premacy of the British government, hut, 
secondly and principally, against the new 
liberties of their country. The first is ilie 
abolition of compulsory labour and the 
ap()rehended nltimute extinction of slavery 
in the Kiindyan provinces. The first was 
conceived by his majesty's government in 
the most benevolent spirit, was an inesti- 
iiKihle boon to the great mass of the people, 
and has already been productive of the hap- 
piest effects: and compenjation was made 
to those chiefs who at first sidfered fiotn 
the change, and their acquiescence in the 
measure was publicly and gratefully ex- 
pressed to his excellency the governor, 
through the mouth of the second prisoner 
at the bar. With regard to the apprehended 
uliolition of slavery in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, it wa.i a question, the linal setllc- 
nient of which must mainly depend upon 
the disposition of the Kandyan cliiefs 
themselves. As to the third alleged griev- 
ance, of pretended interference in their 
religion, never was a more extravagant 
complaint put forth. We ref use any longer 
to he parties to the monstrous absurdity of 
compt'Uing the attendance of the people at 
the religious festivals, and this, by a strange 
perversion of language, is culled interfe- 
rence ! The last grievance on the list, the 
structure of the jury box, he was almost 
ashamed to mention. There is a period at 
which concession becomes weakness and 
folly. There is a limit beyond which pre- 
judice is not to he endured. Tiie question 
with regard to chairs or benches was duly 
considered by the government and by this 
court, after full consultation with those 
who were best informed upon the subject 
of native habits and prejudices, and was 
final'y decided — and that even the highest 
chiefs should any longer complain of’ de- 
gradation in being placed upon the same 
benches, which English gentlemen of the 
first respectahiiity arc not ashamed to oc- 
cupy, was beyond endurance.*' 

The learned judge then explained the 
legal meaning of the phrase ** high trea- 
son," and the substance of the overt acts 
attributed to the prisoners, who were 
charged with a distinct species of treason, 
plain and palpable, whether it affects the 
king's life or noU— the compassing to de- 
pose him from bis royal style and kingly 
uame in this part of his dominions. Al- 


most the whole evidence tended to the es- 
tablishment of this charge and he proceeded 
to enquire whether it had ol^ had not been 
sufficiently substantiated. 

“ It had been objected that all the evidence 
tended to prove mere converKations, and 
that words were not acts, lioose words 
directed to no definite purpose are certainly 
not acts, hut words of persuasion or con- 
sultation how to effect a treasonable pur- 
pose, must ho viewed in a very different 
light. Another point urged is tlie susjji- 
ciom nature of the evidence, the witnesses 
being almost wholly accomplices.” On this 
siihjecL the judge cited the remarks of Lord 
Kllenboroiigh, on tiie trial of Col. Des- 
pard. Another argument strongly pressed 
by the prisoners’ counsel was the^impro- 
hahility that persons high in office and so 
w'ell informed as the prisiiiieis, could ever 
sincerely entertain the idea of subverting the 
British Government, and certainly at the 
first blush it did seem strange that persons 
so well acquainted as they must have been 
with the overwhelming power of the Bri- 
tish Cloverniuent, and the comparative ease 
with which the former rebellion was put 
down, should ever have seriously contem- 
plated success ill such a sciieme. This ar- 
gument was anticipated and well answered 
by the king's advocate in his opening : 
“ The prisoners,” said he, “ must have rea- 
soned thus — Our power is diminishing day 
by (lay, and the inferior classes are advanc- 
ing upon us, — now is the time to strike the 
blow or never. ” But the argument might be 
answered more comprehensively — arc men 
writhing under oppression, fancied or real, 
groaning under grievances, actual or ima- 
ginary, ever likely to reason coolly and 
soundly on any subject ? The great protec- 
tion of innocence is the folly of crime ; if 
wicked men were alw'ays wise and prudent 
men (though in truth the supposition in 
terms refutes itself) theiu would be no 
living in the world. Besides, was it less im- 
probable that nearly thirty witnesses sworn 
and examined on the part of the crown, 
should all he perjured and without an 
apparently adequate object? For, what 
interest could so many witnesses have in 
bringing about the destruction of the pri- 
soners at the bur ? Again, it was argued 
that nothing but a few conversations were 
proved. Aye, but what conversations? 
how pregnant with matter ! The surpris- 
ing part, in a case of this kind, where plots 
hud l>een carried on in secret— where se- 
crecy became of necessity indispensable 
until the plot was ripe — the surprising part 
is, that we should learn any thing of the 
conspiracy and rebellion that were batching 
in the dark rather than that we should know 
so little. Who can tell how far ilie poison 
may have spread ? To infer tliat, because 
only a part has been brought to light, therii 
was no more to be disclosed, appears a most 
frivolous kind of reasoning iii such a cast 
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as this.** Tlie learned judge tlivn proceeded 
to comment on the evidence for the defence. 
He could not forbear dwelling with exe- 
cration upon the diabolical plot for the des- 
truction by poison of the governor and as 
many of the heads of dopartinonts, civil 
and military, as could be collectetl together 
at an entertiiininent to be given by the 
Kandian chiefs fur the purpose — a plot, 
he said, only conceivable by savages, and the 
more detestable as founded (according to 
the evidence) on the very hospitality which 
should have disarmed all hostile feeling. 
ChrystofTel de Saram Modliar had spoken 
to the previous peaceable and loyal cha- 
racter of the first prisoner, which w.'is also 
evidenced by numerous testimonials pro- 
duced by the prisoner himself, and placed 
ill the hands of the jury ; but agaiiist these 
were to he placed tiie undoubted fact of 
the first prisoner's recent extreme dissatis- 
faction and mortification at the late mea. 
sures adopted by the government, and the 
treasonable practices alleged against him 
by the concurring testimony of so many 
witnesses. The governor's aid-de-camp. 
Capt. Stannus, had spoken to the calmness 
of the second prisoner on his arrest, and 
the absence of any thing suspicious in his 
appearance or in his house. The jur}' 
wotfld attach such weight to these circuni. 
stances as they deserved. But they ap. 
peared to the judge to be of a very trifling 
importance, since it was to be expected 
that a man who had treasonable designs in 
view would be particularly careful to pre- 
serve an unsuspicious exterior. Tlie wit- 
nesses called for the purpose of throwing 
discredit on the character of the two prin- 
cipal witnesses for the crown, the priests 
Mapala and Ratnapala, it appeared to 
the judge, had lamentably failed in their 
object. The respectable appearance of those 
two priests, and the manner in which they 
had given their evidence, had particularly 
struck him ; and the character of the for. 
mer, in particular, was supported by very 
decisive evidence given by Mr. Tumour ; 
whilst, on the other hand, tlie appearance 
of most of the witnesses arrayed against 
them was very little in their favour, and 
the reasons they gave for discrediting the 
priests were loose, vague, and unsatisfac- 
tory. The learned judge concluded as 
follows : 

** Now, gentlemen, the whole case is 
before you ; the evidence speaks fer itself, 
and I know not what 1 can say to make it 
clearer. Treasonable plans, treasonable 
conversations, treasonable meetings, on 
various occasions and at various places, 
are brought home to the prisoners by the 
evidence of nearly thirty witnesses, whose 
testimony is on the whole remarkably 
consistent, and supported on the one hand 
by facts admitted (but endeavoured to be 
explained away, with what success it is 
Ibr you to judge) by the prisoners tbem- 
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selves ; such as the pilgrimage to A.^arad- 
jahpoora at an unusual period of the year-— 
the transfer of his estate by the first prisoner 
to his son — the possession by the first pri- 
soner of certain insignia generally con- 
sidered as peculiar to royalty, and which, 
under the Kandian government, no private 
individual could possess under penalty of 
death, and the existence of extreme dis- 
gust and mortification in the minds of all 
the prisoners, on account of the recent 
changes; and, on the other, by facts not 
in terms admitted by the prisoners, but 
positively sworn to by many of the wit- 
nes<^cs for the crown, and rendered pro- 
bable by the general tenor of the statements 
made by three of the prisoners as already 
mentioned, wz. the payment of the 100 
dollars to Wellegidore for the purpose of 
raising the people, and the means taken to 
seduce the Malay officer. It now remains 
for you to decide whether the prisoners are 
guilty of the charge; and it appears to me 
that you must come to that conclusion, 
unless you are prepared to say that the nu- 
merous witnesses for the crown are per- 
jured, without any apparently sufficient 
object." 

The judge commenced summing up at 
half past eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and did not conclude before five o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the jury retired, and 
after deliberating for upwards of an hour, 
returned a verdict of Ouilty, 

The judge addressed the prisoners in the 
following terms : 

Prisoners, you have been acquitted 
by a jury of your countrymen of the heavy 
charge broughr against you, and most 
heartily and sincerely do I congratulate 
you on your deliverance. It is not for 
me to question the propriety of the ver- 
dict ; the jury have declared you not 
guilty, and I must not express a doubt of 
your innocence; but in justice to the go- 
vernment, 1 am bound to say that this 
prosecution was imperatively called for, 
and that the circumstances of suspicion 
against you were amply sufficient to 
justify your arrest and the long imprison- 
ment you have undergone. The anxiety 
which you must have suflered during that 
imprisonment, and this painful and pro- 
tracted investigation, will, I trust, have 
left an indelible impression on your 
minds, and you will endeavour, I hope, by 
the extreme propriety and circuraspection 
of your conduct for the rest of your lives, 
to evince loyally and attachment to the 
merciful government under which you 
live. You are discharged." 

The Government Gazette says : — “ Tn 
the course of his charge, bis Lordship bad 
to remark to the jury, os a circumstance 
for much congratulation, that nothing bad 
come out in evidence to throw the slight- 
est imputation or suspicion on the loyalty 
of the people at large ; and we were glad 
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to observe that the verdict was received 
without any unseemly ebullition of popular 
feeling.’* 

Jan. 22.— The Deputy Kins*s Admcale 
rose and stated, that in consequence of the 
verdict of yesterday, which could only be 
.aCtributed to a belief, on the part of the 
jury, that the witnesses for the crown 
were perjured, he was instructed to say 
that the government would abandon the 
intended prosecution against the remaining 
state prisoners.” 

Mr. Justice Norris observed as follows ; 

Mr, Advocate, The government will, of 
course, use its own discretion— with the 
verdict of yesterday, w'hich is now matter 
of history, we have now nothing more to 
do. For myself, I lay no claim to infalli- 
hiiity ; on the contrary, the great proba- 
bility is, that I have fallen into some of 
those errors of judgment, whether of omis- 
sion or commission, which will cling to 
humanity ; but I can say with a safe con- 
science that, to the best of my poor ability, 
1 have done my duty. I am bound to be- 
lieve. that the consciences of the jury are 
equally clear — hut, I confess, I was sur- 
prised by the verdict.” 


LAW. 

Court of Judicature, Jan. 19.— The 
first criminal ses&iuii for the year was 
held tins day, for the special purpose of 
trying Nasingry or Nasiiig Row, for the 
murder of Lalloo Sing, in order to con- 
vince the convicts located in the settle- 
ment fto which class the prisoner be- 
longed) of the celerity, as well as cer- 
tainty, with which justice would overtake 
guilt. 

The prisoner, Nasing Row, it is said, 
was the son of one of the petty rajahs 
tributary to the East- India (!)ompuny; 
whicli was confirmed by the witnesses on 
the trial paying him great deference, and, 
when speaking of him, giving him the 
titles of Rajah, Baboo, ficc. The pri- 
soner had been transported to the Straits 
for treason and rebellion. He was a 
shorty robust, and rather good-looking 
man, possessing a firm and Imld exterior ; 
and his aspect of assurance at the bar, 
while his case was undeigoing investiga- 
tion, indicated every outward appearance 
of bis being of a fierce, hardened, revenge- 
ful, and implacable disposition ; one with 
whom deeds of blood had neither been 
unfrequent nor unfamiliar : such was the 
fact in his early days of freedom and 
power. The deceasi^ was overseer of 
the gang of convicts to which Nasing 
belonged, who, for some offence, was 
degraded by him from tlie task of canying 
water to the convicts, to the more labo- 
rious one of carrying sand for local kn- 
provement. 
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The evidence for the prosecution con- 
sisted of confessions made to several 
police peons by the prisoner immediately 
on his being taken into custody under the 
charge of murder, to whom he not only 
acknowledged himself to be the perpetra- 
tor of the foul deed, but of his further 
desperate intention of wreaking his re- 
venge upon several other convicts, had 
not the knife with which he struck down 
the deceased broken off at the handle, 
rendering his wicked intentions abor- 
tive. At the trial, however, lie relin- 
quished that defence, and setup an alibi, 
for which purpose he produced six con- 
vict witnesses. I’lie trial created con- 
siderable interest, and concluded by the 
conviction of the prisoner, who claimed a 
right of appeal to the king in council. 

Sentence of ileath was however pass- 
ed, and c'arried into efiect on the 21st. 

MISCELLANE-JU.S. 

Population. — The census taken in Au- 
gust 1831 exhibits the population of the 
settlement at 2G 329, of vi’hicli 19,432 
are males, and 0,897 females ; shewing 
un increase, compared with the census of 
18.33, of 4,277. The increase is cliicfly 
in the Chinese and Malays ; the former 
having augmciited from 8,517 to 10,707, 
and the latter from 7,131 to 9,452. 'riic 
Europeans have increased from 119 to 
138. The Singapore Chronicle ohfiCitye& \ 
“ The disproportion of the number of 
females, compared with that of males, is 
exceedingly great ; hut more ns regards 
the Chinese than any other class of inha- 
bitants. This, un evil in itself, is the 
source of very much crime and iniquity 
amongst them, which, wc jiresiimc, there: 
are no means of su])pressiiig, but by en- 
couraging the native females to resort to 
this settlement in greater numbers than 
at present. By Chinese females; it must 
not be understood that natives of China 
are meant ; the Chinese, when they emi- 
grate, bring no females witlk them, and 
those who are inclined to matrimony 
marry either Malay women, who soon 
learn to adopt the habits and often the 
language of their husbands, or tlie daugh- 
ters of Chinese settlers by Malay women. 
The number of these, however, in this 
settlement, is very small indeed, com- 
pared with the total of the males.** 


The late Dispute . — An imperial edict, 
dated 7th October 1834, in reply to the 
report of the Canton authorities of Lord 
Napier’s having left Canton, and of the 
frigates having retired without the Bogue, 
contains a tedious repetition of the prepa- 
rations made to resist hostilities, whereat, 
it is said, “ with dread and fear, they (the 
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barbariiin Eye, and others) repented of 
their offences, and supplicated earnestly 
for a permit to go down to Macao.’* It 
then recapitulates the alleged interroga- 
tories put to Lord Napier, as to the 
reasons of his transgressing the prohi- 
bitions,** and the alleged reply of the 
harbiirian merdiant, Colledge,*' that 
his lordship, not being a tae-pan, was 
iinaeqiiaiiited with mutters of dignity,** 
(meaning, doubtless, the customs of the 
country), and that *• they have deeply re- 
pented of their fault.” It alludes to the 
disapprobation which Lord Napier’s pro- 
ceedings excited amongst his own coun- 
trymen. Nevertheless, it observes, the go- 
vernor considering that Lord Napier ** had 
confessed his fault, and besought favour, 
and as all the merchants had repeatedly 
made earnest supplications,” extended in- 
dulgence to him, and only ** drove him 
out of the fort;” although, ** at the time 
W'hen it w*us equally impossible for the 
said barbarians to advance or to recede, 
w'hat dithculty would there have been in 
immediately exterminating them ? ** The 
emperor adds : ** But these outside bar- 
barians are in search of gain ; to intimidate 
them on points whereon they are alto- 
gether unacquainted with the laws and 
prohibitions, and to refu«e altogether ar- 
guing with theni, is what I, the empe- 
ror, am extremely unwilling to do. 1 f con- 
tumelious, |they should then be chastised ; 
if brought under sul>iection, they should 
then be tolerated. The said governor and 
colleagues, in conducting this affair, have 
yet acted skilfully and correctly, ^fore, 
on account of the said governor and col- 
leagues not having been able to take due 
preventive measiu'es before the business, 
thereby admitting the said ships of war to 
push into the inner river, causing to the 
military the labour of driving them out, 
my pleasure was. therefore, made known, 
that they should be severally degraded 
from their rank, and openly punished. 
Now, having driven the said barbarian 
Eye, and others, out of the port, the said 
governor and others, although at the be- 
ginning they failed in a preventive guard, 
have, in the end, been able to settle the 
thing well and surely, witliout loss of the 
national dignity, and without incurring 
any bloody strife. I the emperor, am ex- 
ceedingly well pleased.” 

The edict consequently directs that 
Governor Loo is to be still degraded from 
official rank, though retained, but is to 
have his title of guardian of the heir appa- 
rent restored to him, and likewise his 
peacock’s feathers. 

On the 10th November, the superin- 
tendents issued an official notice respect- 
~ ing their position, in consequence of past 
occurrences, of which a full detail has 
been transmitted to the government at 
borne. ** Adverting,” it adds, to the 


situation in which his Majesty’s servants 
have been placed by the denial of the 
Canton government to acknowledge their 
public character, or admit them to official 
communication, they cannot but regret 
the inconveniences which may result 
to both English and Chinese from so 
strange and anomalous a state of affairs. 
It is manifest, that under these circum- 
stances. no channel exists for the convey- 
ance, in an authentic shape, of any ex- 
pression of the views or wishes of the 
Chinese government to his Majesty's 
knowledge. The local authorities, after 
having, from the very first arrival of the 
Commission on their shores, persisted in 
rejecting the only legitimate means of 
com m un ication, have no reasonable grou nd 
of complaint should their requisitions re- 
main unanswered. The superintendents 
are led to make the preceding reflections, 
in consequence of its having come to their 
knowledge, that several pai)ers have been 
addressed to the private merchants of 
Canton, purporting to emanate from the 
local government, and containing matter 
which it is desired may be submitted to 
bis Majesty’s knowledge. After making 
every allowance for the strangeness of the 
Chinese to external relations, it is difficult 
to believe that the Canton authorities, 
who constantly profess to act in confor- 
mity to reasonable principles, should have 
voluntarily placed themselves in so false a 
position. 'I'o judge by mere intrinsic evi- 
dence, it might be fairly inferred, that the 
particular papers alluded to were not au- 
thentic. Any other conclusion would in- 
volve the extravagant belief, that the high 
officers of the Chinese government, en- 
lightened men, and practised in the pro- 
prieties of public business, would place 
themselves in the helpless positions of at- 
tempting to convey the wishes of their 
own sovereign to his Majesty the King of 
England through the incongruous medium 
of commercial correspondence. Such a 
course would be at variance with all sound 
principles of dignity, and a departure from 
every dictate of reason. It would be to 
derogate from the majesty of their own 
sovereign, and to expose themselves to 
the certainty of preventing their commu- 
nications from receiving the slightest de- 
gree of attention. Under present circum- 
stances, the superintendents must at once 
declare that they cannot seek the least 
occasion to open communications with the 
local authorities. However much they 
might have deemed it their duty, if suitably 
approached, to forward a decorous com- 
munication to His Majesty’s government, 
they must repeat, that, in the actual state 
of tiling, they consider themselves bound 
to await, in perfect silence, the final de- 
termination of the king.” 

Qfdum . — An imperial edict, dated No- 
vember Sd, on the report of the Governor 
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of Canton, respectinijf the illicit trade in 
opium, directs as follows : — 

** Orders should further be given to the 
officers to appoint two cruisers to anchor at 
sea, among the barbarian vessels, in order 
to make search, and to prevent all native 
vessels and tanka boats from approacliing 
the barbarian vessels to hold clandestine 
dealings with them, that thus the supply 
of provisions may be cut olf. If any na- 
tive vagabonds go In fast boats to the bar- 
barian vessels, to land the opium for sale, 
or clandestinely to purchase goods, let 
them be immediately sought after, seized 
and brought to trial, and punished with 
severity. The military commandants, and 
the district magistrates, on the inner ri- 
vers, must also be held responsible for 
eppointing cruising vessels at the mari- 
time ports, to be stationed severally In 
previously arranged positions, so as to 
occupy all the inlets communicating with 
the sea. and there to cruise about in ro- 
tation, throughout night, for the purpose 
of luaking seizures. If any people, taking 
(opium) to sell, steal through, either in- 
ward or outward, let them be immediately 
seized and committed, l.et the custom- 
houses, one and all, search strictly and 
with real earnestness; and whenever a 
seizure has been made of men or vessels 
smuggling what is contraband, or evading 
the duties, let applications be immediately 
made, according to rule, and the paities 
be severally rewarded and encouraged. If 
any officers are negligent in keeping up 
guard, or if soldiers or police-men take 
fees to connive. Jet the soldiers or police- 
men be puftished according to law, and 
let the said commanding officers be re- 
ported against with severity. Let the lo- 
cal officers be also commanded to inquire 
after an<l seize native vagabonds who open 
*" opium furnaces,* making diligent search 
for them, and punishing severely. Let 
the hong merchants likewise be com* 
manded to enjoin commands on the Eng- 
lish barbarian merchants, that they are 
mutually to examine and inquire, and that 
if one vessel smuggle and evade the du- 
ties, all the vessels shall be immediately 
prohibited trading; that thus they may 
themselves be caused severally to inves- 
tigate, and adopt preventive measures, 
which will be a plan more sure and per- 
fect.’* 

Hong Merchants . — An imperial edict, 
without date, sets furtli as follows 

** At Canton there are merchants who 
have of late been in the habit of levying 
private duties, and incurring debts to bar- 
barians ; and it is requested that regula- 
tions be established to eradicate utterly 
such misdemeanors. The commercial 
intercourse of outside barbarians with the 
inner land is owing, indeed, to the com- 
passion of the celestial empire- If all the 
duties which are required to be paid can 


'indeed be levied according to the fixed 
tariff, the said barbarian merchants must 
certainly pay them gladly, and must con- 
tinually remain tranquil. But if, as is now 
reported, the Canton merchants have of 
late been in a feeble and deheient state, 
and have, in addition to the government 
duties, added also private duties ; while 
fraudulent individuals have further taken 
advantage of this to make gain out of the 
custom-house duties, peeling off (from the 
barbarians) layer after layer, and having 
gone also to the extreme degree of the go- 
vernment merchuiits incurring debts to tbe 
barbarians, heaping thousands upon ten 
thousands ; whereby are stirred up san- 
guinary quarrels ; if the merchants, thus 
falsely, and under the name of tariff duties, 
extort each according to his own wishes, 
going even to the extreme degree of in- 
curring debts, amount upon amount, it is 
not matter of surprise if the said bar- 
barian merchants, unable to bear their 
grasping, stir up disturbance. Thus, with 
regard to the affair this year of tbe English 
Lord Napier, and others, disolieying the 
national law^s and bringing forces into the 
inner river, the barbarians being naturally 
crafty and artful, and gain being their only 
ot)ject, we have no assurance that it was 
not owing to the numerous extortions of 
the Canton merchants, that they» their 
minds being discontented, thereupon craf- 
tily thought to carry themselves with a 
high hand. If regulations be not plainly 
established, strictly prohibiting these 
things, how can the barbarous multitude 
be kept in subjection, and rnisdenieanors 
be eradicated ? 

Let Loo and his colleagues examine 
with sincerity and earnestness ; and if 
offences of the above description exist, 
let them immediately inflict severe pu- 
nishment ; therefore let there not be the 
least connivance or screening. Let them 
also, with their whole hearts, consult and 
deliberate ; and report fully and with 
fidelity as to the measures they, on inves- 
tigation, propose for the secure establish- 
ment of regulations ; so as to create con- 
fident hopes that the barbarians will be 
disposed to submit gladly, and that frau- 
dulent merchants will not dare to indulge 
in peeling and scraping them. Then will 
they (Loo and his colleagues) not fail of 
fulfilling tbe duties of their offices. Make 
known this edict. Respect this.** 

eu0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALESL 

SCISCELLAMXOUS. 

Female Fmigrante.— On former occa- 
sions, w'e felt it our duty to expatiate, in 
broad terms, on tlie very extraordinary 
negligence as to the morals of female emi- 
grants, and their actual capabilities, which 
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have formed the chief, if not the onJy, dis- 
tinguifihing trait in the anomalous pro- 
ceedings of the London Committee. The 
exposition of the machinery employed to 
conduct this business, by Dr. Lang, con- 
firms our long-expressed prejudices ; and 
we do think that it is a gross perver- 
sion of common sense and common 
honesty, to. appropriate the funds of the 
colony to what we cannot but term the 
worst of purposes; for what are we to 
expect from the indecorous conduct and 
bad habits of most of the female emigrants 
but debauchery and vice ? Few among 
them have any industrious qualification- 
down from the lied Pover to the David 
Scott — the majority bare exhibited, in 
their lives, any thing but that proper de- 
meanour which iniglit have been expected, 
and could have been commanded, had less 
prodigality attended the expenditure of 
our funds. If we must receive the wo- 
men, we are bound, from motives of pure 
humanity, to distribute them so that their 
unrestrained intercourse with an already 
overcharged dissolute population, may not 
increase the deplorable immorality of the 
period, which a well-directed and well- 
selected class of emigrants might have 
greatly mitigated. It is a fact, attested by 
long and watchful experieru'e, that a vast 
proportion of the women by the Red 
Rover ^ and subsequent vessels (not inclu- 
ding tlie David Scotf), have been actually 
driven into profligacy, because, leaving 
situations without suflficient to maintain 
them, they have been obliged to resort to 
infamous places for sboltcr, or become 
starved and exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. — Sf/dwnj Oaz. Jan, 10, 

iVTaiiy of the j»oor girls, jicr ship David 
Scott, arc wandering about town, com- 
plaining of their bard fulc in being invei- 
gled, under false ])i'etcrices, to this inhos- 
pitable place, and arc racking their inven- 
tions to return to the mother country. 
Some of them are to be pitied, while most 
of them are indisposed to labour, and not 
a few have been found rebuctory in com- 
fortable situutious of service. — Anstralian, 
Jan. 30. / 

Rushranffcrs. — Tlio Sydney papers con- 
ti'iiii repeated notices of the atrocities of the 
bushrangers. I'lie Sydney T'lmes, of Jan. 
0, states, that a gcntiemaii of Argyle had 
been seized by bush rangers, overpowered, 
tied up, and flogged, in revenge for his 
leaving, as a magistrate, subjected the par- 
ties to corporal punisliment The fellows 
dedmted bow many lashes they would 
inflict, one saying 26, which was the 
number he had received ; but the other 
said be had received 50, and would and 
did repay that number. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Extract of u letter from a three-year- 
old settler : — V You ask me what I am 
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doing?— Why, trying to settle. 1 bought 
a cow (32 guineas), but a rascally boy 
turned her loose, and she has been now 
three years in the bush. I also tried to 
merchandize — did very well at first, but 
lost ^100 afterwards, and gave it up for 
a bud job. Laid down a fine ten -ton 
sailing boat of native timber — us fine u 
boat as ever swam, and did very well at 
first, making j£fl00 ; but the captain con- 
trived to make a total wreck of her on a 
fine summer's day, with a fair wind ; and 
though I got judgment against him in the 
civil court fur the value of the boat (i. l2;0) 
it was a bud job again, for I burl law ex- 
penses to pay, and he was not worth a 
farthing I am now a miller, having 
offered to build a corii-rnill on my own 
two town allotments here in Perth, and 
get an artificial stream of water to turn it 
— pro bono puhlico-^\f government would 
lend me the money to do so. And this 
arrangement 1 in part effected, only go- 
vernment bound me down not to charge 
more than 2s. a bushel grinding ; and al- 
lowed me only half the sum required for a 
complete mill, us they, as well as others, 
doubted my power of creating a mill- 
stream where there was none before — 
there being no mill-streams in the settled 
part of the colony in the summer, when 
grinding is especially wanted. 1 have 
completely succeeded, however, as far as 
half the money would go, and have now 
been working these six months. I got 
the millstones of the full size (four feet 
diameter and ten inches thick) from the 
Blue bills — about 30 miles ofl'. People 
laughed, and said that it was impossible 
that mill-scones could be found in this 
country ; but 1 laughed too, in iny sleeve, 
for I am an old hand, you know, at that 
work. TJiey have answered beautifully, 
quite equal to French burrs. They are 
of granite formation, boch equally bard, 
but of very different qualities. Every part 
of them gives showers of sparkles when 
struck with a hard steel ; their colours are 
parttmnsparent, beautifully crystallized in 
plates, part pure opaque white, wdth red- 
dish, grey, black, and purplish spots- All 
the lime-stone found in this colony is on 
or near the sea-coast. It produces lime 
of the puiest w'bite, and much of it ap- 
pears to be trunks, roots, and branches of 
an extensive forest of large trees ; in some, 
even the bark and angular ring are visible. 
In all the streams about the colony is 
found abundantly a minute, ponderous, 
black sand, strongly attractable by the 
magnet. In the island of Kottenest is 
also a fruitful mine of rock salt, w^hich is 
used at table in its crude state. Large 
tracts of the colony are sandy, but not 
barren sand ; it carries a luxuriant native 
vegetation, and, if well treated, bears 
wheat, oats, barley, vegetables, &c. ; in- 
deed> -anything, with manure and water in 
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the summer. 1 have discovered on the 
iMinks of the Swan, above Perth, the finest 
plaster stone in the world. It is trans- 
parent us glass, rhomboidal, in plates, with 
many internal fractures and flaws. I call 
it, after the Italians, Specchio d'Asiiio." 

KING GEORGE’S SOUND. 

The last accounts from King George*8 
Sound furnish a description of this new 
colony, by Capt. Bateman, of H. M.*b 
brig Tamitr. He describes the sound as 
very easy of access, and that it pro- 
vides good anchorage ; the land remark- 
able. The harbour is a perfect basin, 
with a very narrow entrance, with about 
four fathoms ; the tide rises about four 
feet once every twenty-four hours. Fish 
are plentiful, but sm^l in the harbour ; 
hut in the sound snappers are abundant 
and excellent. The land round the har- 
bour is of a very sandy nature, and no- 
thing prepossessing in appearance, al- 
though it produces three crops of potatoes 
annually. Very little wood is to be seen 
near the township. The township of Al- 
bany is well situated as to water, and 
capable of being ultimately a fine town ; 
the plan of the streets is regular, forming 
angles, the centre or main street in front 
forming a crescent. The inhabitants, in- 
cluding the military, were about seventy, 
))rior to the late increase which went out 
in the Governor Stirling. The allot- 
ments in town are half an acre each, with 
a facade attaclied to them, which will be 
a plan of building for the proprietors. 
The chief and best allotments had been 
all taken. On travelling into the inte- 
rior, flats of land were seen, which appear- 
ed in a considerable degree swampy. 
Tribes of natives were frequently about, 
and perfectly harmless, and several had 
become voluntary servants to the settlers. 
A number had been employed in working 
up the black bog, or grass tree, and these 
were ])uid with one pound of flour for 
every fifty they got up. An order had 
been given by the Admiralty for 10,000 
feet of timber upon trial. The qualifica- 
tions of the country were decidedly capa- 
ble of great improvement. Capt. Bateman 
advises those going to the westward not 
to approach the land, but to make a west 
course, if they can. 

The petition of the settlers of King 
George's Sound to the home govern- 
ment, praying to be made a convict colo- 
ny, sets forth that, though fully aware 
that this colony was established upon the 
principles of free labour, and that the 
gener^ opinion of the settlers formerly 
was that the presence of convicts would 
be objectionable, they now find that the 
difficulties they have to encounter in the 
progresa of establishing themselves in the 
interior^ cannot be overcome by the exer- 
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tions of private individuals, separated, as 
they must be, at remote distances from 
each other, and without any means of 
communication ; and, therefore, that the 
unpleasant feeling regarding the presence 
of convicts must yield to the more impor- 
tant object of advancing themselves and 
the colony in general.*' 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

LAW. 

A case of some commercial importance 
was decided in the Supreme Court. It 
was an action brought by Mr. Askin Mor- 
rison against Capt. Swaiiston, on the part 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co. of 
Canton, to recover the profits of an in- 
vestment of tea transmitted by that house 
to this place by the Lady of the Lake, 
Messrs. Jardine and Co. had written in 
such a manner to both Capt. Swanston 
and Mr. Morrison, that the former con- 
sidered himself authorized to dispose of 
the tea on their account, as circum- 
stances might direct, to the best advan- 
tage ; while the latter considered himself, 
in like manner, entitled to receive the tea 
at the cost price specified in the invoice. 
The jury, which was highly respectable, 
impanelled under the newly passed Act 
of Council, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages X 1,547. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arrests , — It is a most disgraceful fact, 
that, from official returns made by the 
sheriff of New South Wales to the sheriff 
of this colony, the number of writs is- 
sued by the sheriff in New Soutli Wales 
amounted to one thousand, whilst up- 
wards of two thousand were issued in this 
colony. Is this not dreadful to contem- 
plate? Are we not rough-ridden over by 
the law and lawyers? A population of 
upwards of 80,000 souls requires legal pro- 
cess on the part of the sheriff against one 
thousand; whilst a population of less than 
30,000, for the same period, had upwards 
of two thousand issued. — Shame on our 
law authorities ! — Col. Times, Jan. 13. 

Natural Products.^ An attempt is now 
making by Mr. Joigenson, to collect some 
of the plants, and other native produc- 
tions, in the interior, that are likely to 
prove useful articles of export. — Hob, T, 
Cour. Dec, 19. 


Tlie Sydney papers contain Mrs. 
Guard's narrative of her sufiTerings, and 
those of her children, while in the power 
of the New Zealanders. The Harriet, of 
which Mn. Guard's husband was com- 
mander, was wrecked on one of the islands. 
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and Mrs. Guard, her two children, and 
nine seamen, were made prisoners. 

Mrs. Guard states that, when the New 
Zealanders first took her prisoner, she 
was nearly exhausted with the loss of 
blood, from the wounds she received 
in her head. They voraciously licked 
her blood, and, when it ceased to flow, 
attempted to make an incision in her 
throat for that purpose with part of an 
iron hoop. They then stripped her and 
her children naked, dragged her to their 
huts, and would have killed her, had not 
a chief’s wife interfered in her behalf, and, 
when the bludgeon was raised, threw a 
rug over her, and sav< d her life. The sa- 
vages took the two ciiildren from her, and 
threw them on the ground ; and, while 
they were dividing the property they had 
stolen from the crew of the HanHet, kept 
running backwards and forwards over the 
children as they lay on the ground. They 
afterwards delivered the youngest child to 
the mother, and took the other away into 
the bush. After a short time, the natives 
took Mrs. Guard to Wymattee, about forty 
miles from where the Harriet was wreck- 
ed, being in a perfect state of nudity, where 
they gave her an old shirtl; this was the only 
covering she and the infant sucking at her 
breast had for the whole of the winter. 
They gave her potatoes to eat ; and as 
she had made them great promises of what 
they w'ould receive when Mr. Guard re- 
turned, if they spared her life, they did 
not afterwards ill-use her. In this state 
she remained for about five months; and 
during that time saw the natives cut up 
and eat those they killed belonging to 
the Harriet (one of whom was Mrs. 
Guard’s brother), occasionally bringing 
some pieces of human fiesh to her, and 
asking lier to partake of it with them. 
When the vessels arrived off the Nooina, 
they brought her down, and expected the 
long-promised payment. Capt. Guard im- 
mediately seized the man who bad her, 
and secured him.— The natives, on seeing 
this, fired several shots at Mrs. Guard ; 
and the military not having come up to 
Capt. Guard’s assistance in sufficient time 
to secure her, the New Zealandars ran 
away wdth Mrs. Guard into the bush, and 
took her back to Wymattee. Here they 
again wanted to kill her ; but as numbers 
of them were against it, expecting she 
would fetch a large sum, she was allowed 
to live. The Alligator fo\\ovfe6. to Wymat- 
tee, and exchanged the native prisoner for 
Mrs. Guard and her child; the other 
child W'as afterwards given up. 

erapr of ®ooli iSopo. 

CAFFaE TRADE. 

The following account of the origin, 
progress, and effect of the trading inter- 


course with the native tribes surround- 
ing the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Mr. John Centlivres Chase, is 
extracted from the Cape of Good Hope 
Literary Gazette^ for February 1835 : — 

Among the injuries sustained by the 
lately- flourishing, beautiful, and now to 
tally devastated settlement of Albany, and, 
through it, by the mercantile, religious, 
and other communities of Great Britain, 
from an unexpected, treacherous, and 
most unprovoked invasion of the colonial 
frontier by the native tribes of our border, 
1 believe that the loss of the prosperous 
commerce carried on with the Cuffres and 
neighbouring clans will, when the final 
account of d^estruction, murder, and pil- 
lage actually inflicted shall have been es- 
timated by the assessors, form no very in- 
considerable item in their report of suffer- 
ing and ruin — immediate and prospective 
— both to the savage assailants and their 
civilized victims. 

The quite modern establishment and 
almost unprecedented progress of this 
trade — its nearly miraculous effects on the 
previously languishing settlement — its va- 
lue as a gradually, but increasing, outlet 
for British manufactures, to an extent 
perfect unimaginable, considering the vast 
field beyond this possession— nothing less 
than a rich and immense continent, rife 
with human existence— its importance as 
the most ready civilizer, and herald of 
missionary labours; and, its last hut 
not least value, its capability of being 
made a real and secure — because mom/— 
boundary between the barbarian and colo- 
nist, are points on which. 1 trust, 1 may 
be excused to venture an opinion, having 
had the advantages of fifteen years* ob- 
servation and experience, and to exhibit, 
by shewing the nature and extent of our 
late commercial relations, bow much we 
really have lost, and thereby to call public 
attention, to direct profoundcr intellects 
and wiser heads than my own, to consi- 
der the best means for re-establishing a 
beneficial and humanizing traffic, des- 
tined, 1 hope, at no very distant period, 
to bring Caffre and colonist together in 
the spirit of peace, acknowledging that 
they are fellow-men and brethren, and, 
in the course of time, to the common 
profession of the same language and the 
same faith, and mutually to share the ad- 
vantages of friendly and intimate inter- 
course. 

In pursuance of this object I shall, 
therefore, intrude upon public notice an 
article written by myself and published in 
1830 on the trade in question, making 
such remarks and amendments as an ex- 
perience of five subsequent years sliall 
have afforded, and adding ttie results of 
our intercourse with the natives up to the 
latest time previous to their present in- 
road. 
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“ A syatem of policy, it mi^rht be sup- 
posed in imitation of that of the celestial 
empire (originating with the Batavian 
government, and adopted and as ener- 
getically enforced by the British), for re- 
gulating the intercourse with tlie Catfre 
tribes, was, fur a long series of years, 
rigidly adhered to, and almost mercilessly 
indulged in, by both powers, who. with- 
out the means of erecting the effectual 
barrier of a stone wall, sought to build a 
paper rampart of exclusion around the 
eastern frontier of the Cape colony, by 
interdicting * all intercourse between the 
colonists and the Caffre tribes, as having 
a direct tendency to produce disputes and 
animosities, and to give the latter oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a knowledge of the 
country, and of forming dangerous coali- 
tions with the Hottentots.** 

By the various enactments, to which 
the above extravagant alarms gave birth, 
the parlies, destined eventually to come 
into collision, whatever might be the 
elfeet of tetniiorary expedients, were, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, kept in as 
profound ignorance of each other's powers 
and resources, as of their relative means 
of aggression or defence. An invidious 
line of distinction was dmw'n between 
the Christian and savage, and the natural 
consequence was, that they envied, they 
hated, and they dreaded each other. 
'J'liroughout the whole period of their 
operation, the objects of the injunction 
were never for one instant realized ; for 
* disputes * were multiplied, and * animo- 
sities * inflamed, while the open nature of 
the boundary itself, and the wildness of 
the entire country, permitted Caffres to 
enter and to penetrate into the very heart 
of the colony, and the self-same facility 
afforded full opportunity to Hottentots of 
frequent (and * dangerous.* as is sup- 
posed) association with the Cuffres: in 
short, the imposition of restraint was un- 
just, injudicious, impracticable. 

The information, however, propa- 
gated from time to time by a few mission- 
aries and intelligent travellers, of the 
habits and real disposition of our savage 
neighbours ; the important measure of the 
introduction of a fresh class of colonists 
upon the immediate border, with an im- 
pression, at length begun to be enter- 
tained by the colonial government, of the 

* Vide Report of the Commlaiionersof Inquiry. 
Proclamations prohibiting intercoune, 17i9. I73!l, 
1770* 1774. i7iM. 17SB. lSu3. 1HS3. ITUS-^Terms 

of treaty with Galka:— ** That none of hissub* 
jects should have any intercourse with the colo- 
nists." 1H03. — Governor JansMn's Treaty :— ** The 
Governor recommended the Caffres to abstain from 
all traffic with the colonists, and promised them 
if they would do so, to send thm from Cape 
Town whatever they should want of Europera 
manufactures, at very moderate prices *, laitthey 
adhered to the proposition that it was better to 
trade with the colonists, although it la proved, 
and la easily to be conceived, that they were al- 
most always over-reached by them.**— Lichten- 
stein, I. 3Jf.. 


Utter impossibility of maintaining this ri- 
gorous system, induced it, in 1823. to 
make some relaxations, and shortly after- 
wards to establish an unrestricted inter- 
course, through the * Caffre Fair,* of 
whose origin, progress, and effects I 
presume to enter into the following de- 
tail:— 

** At the period of the arrival of the 
British settlers upon the eastern frontier, 
in 1820— from whence I date the decay of 
the system of exclusion — all intercourse 
was most strictly prohibited with the 
Caffres, who had, the preceding year, 
been exposed to one of the most devas- 
tating invasions from the colony within its 
annals, in consequence of some atrocious 
depredations on their part, and a splen- 
did, yet unsuccessful attack made by them 
on the head -quarters of the troops on the 
frontier (the new village of Graham's 
Town), and the punishment of death wwi 
prescribed, as regarded savages and colo- 
nists, for violating the new line of demar- 
cation between the two nations, which, at 
the close of the war of 1819, was re- 
moved from the Great Fish -river to the 
Keisikamma. The ground inel tided be* 
tween the old and new boundaries, then 
termed in the colonial office, indifferently, 
ceded or neutrah and comprising about 
2,000 square miles, or above 250,000 
acres, capable of grazing 200,000 head of 
cattle, was surrendered by Gaika, the 
chief, u])on whom we had conferred an 
undeserved supremacy over less guilty and 
more powerful captains ; and he was given 
to understand that every Caffre would be 
sliott who crossed the new frontier (a 
threat not vainly made), and that it was 
our intention to guard our new acquisi- 
tion by a fort, which was soon erected by 
I.iieiit. Col. Willshire, upon a scale more 
fitted to resist disciplined forces than the 
naked and inefficiently armed Kosa ; at 
the same time, Gaika was assured that 
the neutrality of this territory would be 
rigorously maintained at all events, in as 
far as the Dutch colonists were concerned ; 
and the subsequent, and almost imme- 
diate, interposition of the British emi- 
grants in one direction, on the westward 
banks of the Great Fish-river, and be- 
tween the long conflicting and exasperated 
parties, gave some promise of punctuality 
to the recent arrangement, t 

t Gaiks recommended the very treatment hlm- 
■elf. *' Shooc them (said he to &>ir Rufane Don- 
kin). for I cannot restrain them, and if you send 
them prisoners to me, I dare not punish them.** 

t Few subjects, and none more important as to 
our relations with the Caffre nation, have been so 
erroneously represented, as that of the question of 
the right of the cokmy over the neutral or ceded 
territory. The local government, and with them 
the best-informed oolontets, InsUting upon the 
Justice and expediency of their hold on this exten- 
sive and fertile portion of Southern Africa; while 
a factum, nurtured within our own bosoms, taking 
advantage of credulous and hasty visitunu to the 
colony, and assisted by an abused, but philanthro- 
pic and powerful body in Britain, deny the colo- 
nial 
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The enterprising spirit of British 
subjects^ as might easily have been fore- 
seen, soon became impatient under the 
eflfects of these prohibitory fetters upon 
its eneigies, and quickly broke through 
restraints as ineffectually as impolitically 
attempted to be imposed, for the purpose 
of preventing an advantageous commerce 
between parties new to each other, con- 
sequently luring no animosity ; the Eng- 
lish unprejudic^ against, and indeed by 
their very education friendly disposed to- 


nlal claim, denouncing thoee who lupport it at 
tyrants and opprasors of the coloured race. The 
points for examination and discussion may be nar- 
rowed within very simple limits, and are, 1 sub- 
mit, as follows 

1. That the Neutral Territory, as well as a large 
portion of country beyond it to the eastward. Is 
known, and admitted on all hands, to have be- 
longed originally to the Hottentots. 

IT. That the CaffVes, having expelled the Hot- 
tentots. its aboriginal possessors, nom this coun- 
try, had the rights of conquest, and none other. 

III. That the Caiire invasion of the colony, in 
the year iSlil, gave the colony the Internationa] 
right of reprisal for losses sustained, and of punlsh- 
" " ’ j - ■ “lildly, and 


„gre8sion ; and that it acted mik. , 

it is now to be regretted unwisely, in restricting its 
new boundary by the Keisikamma river, when it 
ought, for security sake, and for the sake of huma- 
nity to both parties, have taken in a much larger 
portion of the enemy's lands, in order to reach a 
more open frontier, where there was less jungle 
and chance of concealment ; and that, in possessing 
ourselves of the neutral and ceded territory, we 
had equal if not better rights than the CaiTre ; 
equal rights, those of conquest : and better, be- 
cause theii forcible possession of the Hottentot 
cfiuiitry was the effbet of cupidity, while ours was 
to punish past and prevent future wrong. 

IV. That the treaty made with Oaika, in 1819, 
by Lord C. Somerset, for a neutral ground, was 
entirely changed and superseded by the subsequent 
treaty with the same chief, by Sir Rufane Donkin, 
in 18i!0, who estabbshed a semi>mllitary and civil 
settlement In the very heart of the territory in 
question, with pledges of extensive grants of lands, 
(during the existence of which it ought, en passant, 
to be remembered,* the colony remained free from 
plunder), and that it then came under the under- 
stood and actual denomination of ceded territory, 
Gaika saying, ** that he had no objection, but 
rather wished its occupation." 

V. That the present claimant, **by force of 
arms," for restitution of these lands. Is not any 
one of the chiefs who have been reported, accor- 
ding to Dr. Philip, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Pringle, Mr. Kay, or Mr. Fairbalm. to have 
disclaims the right of Oaika to dispossess or 
alienate these lands from the Cafflpc nation ; but 
fhe chief, Tyah. Golka'sown son, who, of course, 
was bound up with, and ought to hold sacred the 
treaty of, his father. 

Among many other of my notes on this sul^ect, 
I find the following, token ftom the mouth of a 
high official character, present, I believe, at the 
ratiflcatkm of both treaties with Oaika, those of 
Lord Somerset and Sir R. Donkin. •• Gaika 
agreed to the cession i but, as the line desired by 
the colony took in the Chumi, he requested that 
he might have the basin which that nver fills, as 
It was the place of his birthi but it was proved 
on the spot that he was not bom there, hut for to 
the eastwards and, being taxed with the fUse- 
hood, he acknowledged the fket, colouriog his 
previous assertion, that he had been brought up 
there, which was also disproved. One Mailer gave 
evidence at the time, that, untU a few years berore, 
the Caifres hod not lived westward of the Ketal- 
kamma river, and at that period several persons 
were living who knew that formerly the Caffire 
tribes occupied nothing westward of the 'Kntiba 
or'Kei river (seventy mUes OMt of the present 
boundary)." 

Conaequently, their expulsion by the British 
flovemment, in iBlD, was not out of a territory 
they could lay claim to, either by right of birth or 
long occupation, hut by a temporarily held con- 
quest. 


wanls their black brethren, and both 
posBessing property, naturally coveted; 
an illicit and extensive (because profita- 
ble) trade was therefore early established 
for cattle and ivory, in exchange for beads 
and iron, when the acting governor. Ge- 
neral Sir Rufane S* Donkin (gratefully 
remembered and regretted as the best dis- 
posed friend to his emigrant countrymen), 
perceiving that a servile adherence to the 
views of his predecessors was unsound, 
dangerous, and useless, and that by fol- 
lowing them he would be encouraging 
the existence of a crime, which, although 
it had a legal, had no moral existence, 
wisely issued his proclamation for the es- 
tablishment of a Caifre fair at Fort Will- 
shire, on tlie Keisikamma, dated 20tli 
July 1821, of the credit of which his ene- 
mies have vainly attempted to rob him. 
The surrender of his office to Lord 
Charles Somerset, by the acting governor, 
was the signal of the complete reversal of 
his acts and views ; and in the melancholy 
wreck of many wisely-designed and well- 
conducted improvements, his Caffre fair, 
which had not proceeded beyond receiving 
the sanction of a public law, shared the 
effects of the common ruin. The conse- 
quence of Sir Rufane Donkin’s procla- 
mation remaining in abeyance (for it was 
never repealed), and the hostile spirit ot 
the government, was, therefore, a closer 
enforcement of the restrictive system, and 
the whole vengeance of government was 
threatened to be directed against the vio- 
lators of the old law, now increased by 
time, and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Caffres themselves, their country, 
and their produce. The impossibility, 
however, of restraining the illicit inter- 
course, along with the desire of partici- 
pating in its fruits (evidently productive), 
induced the colonial government, early in 
1822, to commence a singular kind of 
monopoly of this traffic ; and regulations 
were formed for a trade between * the 
Caffre people and the officers of the colo- 
nial government,' for red clay, an article in 
some demand by the former, for the pur- 
pose of personal decoration, and which 
was abundant within the old boundary. 
The &ir was ordered to be held every full 
moon, at the clay-pits, on the western 
side of the Great Fish-river ; and on the 
84Ah May 1822, the first attempt was 
made, under the immediate sui^rinten- 
dence of the secretary of the district of 
Albany. On this occasion a scene of 
much ludicrous and absurd haggling took 
place between the Caffire chief, Enno, and 
the colonial agent, rather derogatory to 
the dignity of a civilized government; 
when, about nightfall, after mudi discus- 
sion, twenty old women were permitted 
to carry away as much clay as they con- 
veniently could, in exchange for six small 
skins. The ensuing day, after repeated 
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and rather angry palavers with the go- 
vernment trader, the savages were al- 
lowed to dig and take off in quantity, 
about three waggon-loads of this valuable 
article, for forty small skins, two ele- 
phants* teeth, two buffalos* horns, and 
half a buffalo’s hide, value in all about 
.c04<. l(fe. ; Enno expressing himself that 
this sale of the white man's land was ra- 
ther at an extravagant rate, and stating 
that he would rather take beads, buttons, 
and iron, instead.* This fair, which kept 
diminishing in its supplies of produce, and 
existing for three or four months only, 
was not only objectionable for the spirit 
of monopoly in which it was instituted, 
nor for being a half-measure of concilia- 
tion and intercourse, but by being held so 
far within the colonial boundary, and in 
the extensive jungles of the Great Fish 
river, it gave a fatal opportunity to the 
ill-disposed Caffres to congregate and 
secrete themselves, the result of which 
was, that several murders were commit- 
ted, and a greater number of cattle .stolen 
than at any other period ; so extensive 
were these deprejlations, that about the 
middle of the year, the troops upon the 
frontier were odiciully declared to be iii- 
sutTicient to repress these disorders, and 
it was considered necessary to establish a 
military enrolment of the inhabitants, 
under the name of * The Albany Levy,* 
II measure which, by the inconvenience it 
occasioned to the British settlers, to 
whom it was exclusively coiifiued — the 
arbitrary, indelicate, and illegal manner 
in which it was attempted to be enforced, 
and the expense it occasioned to the go- 
vernment of the country, increased the 
amount of the losses of the colony, and 
added to the vexations of a newly-settled 
population, already severely visited by the 
dispensations of Providence, floods, rust, 
and droughts. 

“ The ‘ Government * fair soon ceased 
to be visited by Caffres, because they saw 
the agent alone, with a little red bole in 
his hand, abundant, and supplied by na- 
ture, requiring many antelope skins in 
return, the acquirement of which de* 
munded labour, skill, and agility ; or ele- 
phants* teeth and buffalos* hides and 
horns, requiring labour, agility, skill, and 
courage combined. As these people 

* The avidity of the Caft'ie for trade k Rtill far- 
ther borne out by a report to government by the 
then Landdroat of Albany, nineteen years after- 
wards. <23d July ms^), in which, referring to the 
Caffies, he says^** whose natural inclinatkin for a 
friendly traffic, will always Induce them to embrace 
any opimrtunity th-i may be offered for underhand 
or contraband dealiiigh.'’ It is extraordinary that 
the same officer, notwithstanding he saw on cme 
hand a whole savage people detennined to break 
through every restraint and danger for the purpose 
of a trading bitercourse ; and on the other, his own 
eountrymen bravinj; the terrors of the law for the 
aomeend, could add to the same despatch his ad- 
vice conveyed to government, and which seriously 
^led it for a considerable time, •* I do not think 
dw trade diottld be yetextencled to Individual^'’ 

.^4^. .four. N. & VoL. 1 7 . No.67. 


were, therefore, not permitted to satisfy 
their wants by fair exchange, they also in- 
creased the number of plunderers, and 
the country was plunged into hostilities 
— commanders were numerous — patrols 
hicessant, and blood on both sides was 
frequently shed ; during which time the 
illicit traders pursued their traffic profita- 
bly and without danger ! 

It was now laid to the charge of the 
individuals thus employed, that their in- 
tercourse led to the introduction of the 
Caflres and their consequent excesses; 
but the true cause for both must be 
sought for ill the legal permission of entree 
of large bodies into the colony given by 
the institution of the ‘ Clay Pits Fair,* 
and to the excitement it induced, and so 
suddenly disappointed, for the possession 
of European articles. To ripen public 
odium against these determined yet cer- 
tainly culpable adventurers, portions of 
two proclamations of Governors Pletten- 
berg and Macartney, dated severally 5th 
April 1774* and 14th July 1798, declar- 
ing the eastern boundary of the colony 
fixed at the Great Fish river, and enact- 
ing the puiiisliment of death to such as 
should cross that stream, were re-pub- 
lished on the 28th Nov. 182.3, with the 
expressed determination of the governor, 
to carry their Draconic penalties into exe- 
cution, and this singular document was 
allowed to escape into the Colonial Ga- 
zette, when a white population of above 
2,000 persons, thus expatriated, were ac- 
tually settled, by authority of the govern- 
ment, beyond that river, in the sub- 
drostdy of Cradock, holding grants, many 
signed by the same governor, recognized 
by an abundance of public acts, paying 
public imposts, and placed uuder the su- 
perintendence of a government agent ! 

“ Upon these newly-revived and vexa- 
tious authorities, actions were commenced 
against what were termed the illicit tra- 
ders ; but the failure of the public prosecu- 
tor to substantiate his charge of illegality, in 
a case (28th Jan. 1824) which had been 
selected from the clearness of the facts of 
trafficking, put an end to any further at- 
tempts to restrain the intercourse by legal 
proceedings — the accused parties pleading 
the noii-repealinent of a proclamation of 
Sir R S. Donkin’s, fixing the Keisikam- 
ma river as the colonial boundary, in bar 
to the prosecution ; and very shortly af- 
terwards, the hitherto obnoxious measure 
of a Caffre fair was ordered to be esta- 
blished by proclamation, bearing date the 
2.3(1 July 1824, under the authority of 
Lord C. Somerset himself.t 

“ The promulgation of the notice of 
this traffic having received the sanction of 

t On the I9th January 1827, another fair was In- 
stituted at the Chuaie river, in the neutral or 
ceded territory, but the small returns caus^ te 
disoootlnuanccatthecndof 1888. 

(2 A) 
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government, was received with satisfac- 
tion and BBtonishing avidity by the Bri- 
tish immigrants, who, struggling under 
the pressure of a continued series of fai- 
lures in their crops, rejoiced at the pro- 
mise of this new field of speculation ; and 
a large number immediately embarked in 
the trade, which was opened on the I8th 
of August following the proclamation.* 
Ivory and hides, fur which were ex- 
changed- beads, buttons, and brass wire, 
were the principal articles of barter ; and, 
within the short period of twenty-two 
months, 112,943 lbs. of the first men- 
tioned articles, and 46.575 hides, the 
value of which cannot be estimated at 
less than £*27.623, passed through the 
metropolis of the new settlement, and 
contributed to convert a slowly progress- 
ing and puny village, at once, and as by 
miracle, into the second town of the colo- 
ny, for buildings, population, and com- 
merce. 

** The obvious success of the earliest 
adventurers in the fair soon attracted ad- 
ditional speculators into its busy sphere, 
overstocking the market with traders, and, 
by producing an injudicious and angry 
competition, a too minute division of its 
profits ; besides this, the supply of ivory, 
the most valuable and a money article of 
produce, from the rapid consumption of 
the native hoards of many years, sudden- 
ly fell off to one-fourth of its usual qiuin- 
tily, while at the same time the taste of 
the Caffres, satiated with the old and 
cheap description of bead, became extra- 
ordinarily capricious, and required for its 
indulgence a more expensive kind of this 
sort of ornament, the shape, colour, and 
size of which varied with almost every 
succeeding fair. The consequence of 
these combined circumstances was the 
failure of most of the traders in 1826, 
who, without experience, laid in large 
stores of any particular kind of bead 
which appeared particularly to catch the 
.* To imitate the (now justly exploded) absurdl- 
ties of more civillaed countries than the Cape in 
their interferencrcB with trade, it was most gravely, 
aapiently, and 1 am certain, at the same time, 
with moat humane intentlona, ordered, that useful 
articles should be sold to the caffres, along with 
the only things then in demand by them, the pal- 
try beads, which latter, like the cowries of the 
western coast, is the circulating medium of the 
aavages. This regulation was, in effect, to encum- 
ber them with sundry articles then of no use or 
value to them, and at the same time to entail a 
heavy and useless expense upon the trader. The 
amiable oldects of the advisers of this mode to 
force civilization failed, the CalTres preferring 
beads to breeches, which they thought straitened 
their free limba, and brass wire and Iron ingots to 
red night caps and Manchester cotton pocket hand- 
kerchieft. After some years of non-interference, 
when the interior market had been satiated with 
beads, useful articles came naturally into demand ; 
the stiff leathern mantle (toga) or caross, was ex- 
changed for the pHaUe, wanner, and cheaper Eu- 
ropean woollen blankets, and the caross found its 
way as an import into the colony, in the shape of 
a cured hide; native pottery was displaced for Bri- 
tish iron-ware, and English duck and English hats 
now clothe the upper and nether extremities of 
nmiy of the lately naked barharianz. 


fancy of the admiring savage, and they 
tints contracted ruinous debts to the mer- 
chants for an article which the Caffre 
speedily ceased to desire, and valueless 
to any other person. The number of 
traffickers frequenting the fair, therefore, 
fell off almost immediately; those indi- 
viduals among them who were able to 
weather the storm, thus taught prudence, 
however dearly, soon made the trade ad- 
vantageous ; and although the quantity of 
ivory is considerably diminished, the sup- 
ply of other produce has continued large 
and steady, and the Caffre fair may now 
he relied upon as one of the most impor- 
tant and certain resources of the eastern 
province. The value of the articles im- 
ported into the colony through this chan- 
nel, since the 18tli of August 1824 to 
June 1829, may fairly be averaged at no 
less than £50,000. 

** In calculating the advantages gained 
in a pecuniary way to the settlement, to 
the colony at large, and even to the mo- 
ther country, by the creation of a new 
market fur her manufactures, small as it 
however at present may be, the moral 
effects of the new and liberal system of 
intercourse (already experienced) ought 
certainly not to be overlooked ; and among 
these (as a resident), 1 would from my 
own knowledge enumerate the decreased 
amount of depredations upon our cattle, 
and the entire cessation of murder by the 
Caffres within the boundary ; these are 
established facts, which every inhabitant 
of Albany shows, in the impunity with 
which he now exposes himself, unarmed, 
in the most retired jungles of the country, 
and in the ease of mind with which he 
now retires at night from his formerly 
fearfully watched cattle-fold. Beyond 
these, however, it may be expected that 
intercourse — and a trading one is the best 
of all suited to the purpose — may produce 
cordiality, confidence in the obvious purity 
of our motives, imitation of our manners 
and belief, and that civilization may be 
the gradual but certain harvest of our ex- 
ertions. 

*' About the end of 1826, an extended 
right of trading was conceded by the co- 
lonial government, and private dealers 
were allow^ed to enter Caffraria and bar- 
ter with the natives ; restricted, however, 
from commencing their speculations until 
at such a distance from the fair at Fort 
Willshire, as to be beyond its influence. 
The route selected for the new adven- 
turers was through the Tambookie coun- 
try, along the sources of the Kei river, 
and several individuals immediately en- 
gaged in this arduous undertaking. At 
the end of 1826, they had penetrated as 
far as Port Natal, a distance of above 
350 miles, connecting that fine and in- 
teresting country with the colony; and 
from the number of persons that have 
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since einliarked in the traffic, the road 
througli Caffreland may be considered 
nearly as well known as that to Cape 
Town. The articles sold and received in 
. exchange are the same as those at the 
. Caffrc fair, and the returns, frono the date 
of 'the establishment of the interior pri- 
vate trade to the 30th of June 1839, may 
be valued at £3^500 to £4 000. 

From the result of the experiments 
made on the Cuffre boundary, the circum- 
vallation of the colony, which an unfor- 
tunate and erroneous policy had drawn 
around it, was destined to receive ano- 
ther and irreparable breach upon its nor- 
thern extent ; and within six months from 
the date of the proclamation of Lord 
Charles Somerset, giving an authority for 
the Caffrc fair, another was issued, per- 
mitting the Jong sealed and interesting 
countries beyond jthc Gariep or Orange 
river to be traversed by mercantile ad- 
venturers. As the history of their at- 
temi^ts at trade and exploration is not in- 
tended to form part ol the present notice, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
relaxation of the old system has called 
into activity about fifty adventurers into 
these new and distant regions ; tliat the 
amount of produce tiiey have brought 
into the colony has exceeded 11.000; 
that tlicy have reached the trojncal re- 
gions, and to within 100 miles of the Por- 
tuguese settlements on the eastern coast, 
and established the undoubted fact, that 
under the ostensible appearance of traders 
aloiie, can travellers of any description 
command success ! From the case with 
which all the adventurers in this direc- 
tion have been enabled to prosecute their 
journtes, there seems little doubt but 
that African discovery might be prosecu- 
ted witli safety and success, in a healthy 
climate, and through countries equally 
interesting with those of the too long 
celebrated but deadly Niger.** 

Such is the history of tliis interesting 
traffic to the end of July 1839, and such 
were the then impressions of the present 
writer. Since tkat period, the trade and 
itx influence fias extended into every comer 
of Caffraria, The restriction as to the 
route through the Tamliookie country 
having been abrogated, the traders pene- 
trated along the coast in every direc- 
tion, and settled themselves down 
with the conseiit of the chiefs on the 
Caffre soil, building bouses and opening 
stores ; and such was the supply kept up 
ill these nuclei civilization, that tra- 
vellers in the Caffrc country declare that 
they found every want supplied uitli al- 
most equal ease as if they had been 
witliin the colonial boundary. From the 
Orazimvoboo, or St. Johirs river, to the 
colony, they could rest in an European 
establishment almost every night. It is 
supposed chat more than one hundred of 
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these trading stations were established, 
where European manufactures were taken 
in barter for hides, horns, and ivory. 

Notwithstanding several misunderstan- 
dings which have taken place between the 
Caffres and traders, as must be expected 
when the colonist is unrestrained, and at 
the same time beyond the limits of his 
country’s protection, the trade has gra- 
dually increased ; so much so, that its re- 
turns arc stated, for the year 1833, as 
equal in value to £34tfiCtO, while those 
for the following year are estimated as 
above £'*40,0(X) sterling. 

Corroborative of the view I have taken 
of the importance and value of the traffic, 
1 shall close this article by quoting the 
W'ords of the able and well-informed edi- 
tor of the Graham's Town Journal^ which 
1 extract from his annual bird’s-eye view 
of the state of the Allmtiy District, 3d 
January 18.34*, where he says : “ The 
Cuffre trade has now settled into a steady 
matter of calculation. Its precarious and 
fluctuating character is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and instead of trading witli beads, 
and other worthless baubles of that des- 
cription, the demand is now for useful 
manufactured articles for clothing and cu- 
linary purposes. The fears entertained 
at one time, that tlie flood of wealth, 
pouring into the colony from tlie interior, 
would speedily subside, are now forgotten, 
and it is clearly seen that the frontier 
trade is not only likely to continue steady, 
but also that by a liberal and wise policy 
towards the Caffres, and by the due en- 
couragement and protection of the tra- 
ders, the traffic may he extended to a dis- 
tance, the limit of which it is impossible 
to calculate.” 

Connected with this interesting and im- 
portant subject, one great problem still 
remains to be reduced, and on its proper 
and judicious solution depends the future 
peace of tliis country, and the mode in 
which those similarly situated with our- 
selves shall be treated — those, I mean, 
who are, like ourselves, surrounded by 
native uncivilized and ferocious tribes. 
The question, as it refers to late events, 
may be stated in the simplest form : What 
shall we now do with, and what shall we 
do fur, the Caffres? which I leave for 
consideration. 

May the spirit of wisdom descend upon 
our government and our councillors ! and 
may they arrange the subject of difference 
in the safest and most honourable manner, 
giving lilieral encouragement to those who 
merit it, and dealing out the full terrors of 
national indignation, tempered with mer- 
cy, to thotfe who hove either inflicted, or 
caused the infliction of, past miseries. 

Cape papers to the 12th of April con- 
tain intelligence of a successful attack 
made by the colonists upon the Caffres ; 
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but it appears tlmt» whenever the insur- 
gents are beaten upon one point, they 
soon appear again in another, and in 
greater force, committing every species of 
dc^edation, and showing no quarter to 
those who are unfortunate enough to full 
into their power. The contest, in fact, 
seems to be far from a termination, and 
the war is represented as the most formi- 
dable in wliich the colony has ever been 
engaged with the barbarians. On the 
27th of March, in consequence of infor- 
mation being received of the enemy being 
in great force at Mudesina, a distance of 
about 30 miles from the camp, the colo- 
nial force crossed the Keisikamma, at 
Willshire Drift, in three divisions. As 
soon as the enemy was discovered, the 
troops moved forward with great rapidity, 
attacked the insurgents in a very strong 
hold in the Mudesina, and then penetrated 
at different points into the fastnesses. The 
result was quite successful ; but, from the 
nature of the country, the hushes being 
very thick and favourable for their escape, 
comparatively few of the CalTres were 
slain; 1,200 head of cattle were, how> 
ever, secured, besides corisidcmblc flocks 
of goats ; 150 women were also taken 
prisoners, and upwards of 500 huts des- 
troyed, while not a single loss of life was 
sustained on the part of the colonists^ 
and only one man wounded The troops 
then retired to Fort Willshire. On the 
following day, the herd of cattle belonging 
to the farmers who hud taken refuge at 
Fort Beaufort was sent out, under charge 
of some Hottentots and two Englishmen ; 
but they had not proceeded many hundred 
yards from the post, before a party of the 
Caifres, who were concealed in the bush, 
rushed down upon them, killed two of the 
party, wounded others, and carried off 
the greater portion of the cattle, before 
any assistance could be rendered from the 
camp. From the missionary station at 
Clarkebury, in the Tamhookie country, 
the accounts were very unfavourable, an- 
nouncing an attack upon it by the Ficarii, 
under Capaai, son of a eliief wlio revolted 
from the celebrated Zoola king Cliaka, 
and having been joined by many fugitives 
from the Zoolas and tlie tribes formerly 
subject to MatiwaiiH, is now said to pos- 
sess very formidable power, and to have 
become the scourge and terror of the 
country contiguous to his territories, a 
mountainous range north-east of the 
Amapandas. These people descended 
from the mountains on the 18th of March, 
and commenced their attack by an assault 
upon the tribes under the chiefs Tooboo 
and Diko. All the English immediately 


went to the assistance of the Tambookies, 
but the latter at the onset fled, and left 
the few English to resist alone the ad- 
vance of the marauders. The whole of 
the inhabitants belonging to the tribes 
mentioned were consequently destroyed, 
their houses burnt, about 2;000 head of 
cattle carried off, and a tract of country 
about 20 miles in length and 10 in breadth 
completely devastated. The Tamhookie 
people weiu considered as quite subdued, 
and the property and lives of the British 
traders, about 30 in number, besides me- 
chanics, placed in imminent danger. A 
memorial had been forwarded to the Go- 
vernor on the behalf of Vadanna, the 
Tambooki chief, praying for assistance to 
puni.sh the Ficaiii. The traders had also 
prayed for an armed force to protect their 
removal from that part of the country. 
Mr. Robert Rollins is the only English- 
man wliose life is mentioned as having 
been lost on this occasion. His bro- 
ther is also stated to have fallen a vic- 
tim to the fury of the Caifres at Fort 
Beaufort. 

The expense to the colony would be 
very great, as it was expected the Com- 
mander must keep the field for many 
months. The colonists had the grcatcbt 
confidence in the measures adopted by 
Sir B. D’ Urban to prevent any fresh at- 
tack on the colony. The Provisional 
Government hud issued a proclamation, 
authorising the issue of 6,000/. in sterling 
notes. 
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Advices from the Mauritius to the 28th 
of February, state that the Slavery Aboli- 
tion Compensation Commissioners there 
had terminated their labours by striking 
the valuation of each apprentice at 
^72. IGs , which was considered a correct 
estimate. 

M. Prosper D’Epinay, who, in June 
1832, was superseded by Mr. Jeremie, 
under circumstances still in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, had been appointed 
proeureur-general of the island and its 
dependencies. 

Trade was extremely active in the 
island, and sugar, the great staple of ex- 
port, was in good demand. The export 
of sugar, from the 1st of August last to 
the 24'th of December, amounted to nearly 

36.000 . 0001bs., and the quantities shipped 
in the months of January and February 
had increased the amount to nearly 

50.000. 0001bs. Freights to England were 
very low, being quoted at 30s. per ton. 
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■ G'OVERNMENT ORDERS. 

MOUNTED ORDERLIES. 

Fort^frU/iam, Nov, ii5, 1834.— At the 
recominendutioii of his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-chief in India, the Right lion, the 
Governor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to prohibit tlie employment of any 
cavalry soldier, whether of the regular or 
irregular branch of the service, as a 
mounted orderly, either by civil or mili- 
tary officers, except in attendance on the 
Governor or Commander-in-chief, at any 
of the presidencies, in all situations, or on 
t'cneral uflicersor brigadiers when actually 
on the parade or on other military duty. 

HORSE AltTlLLERir. 

Fart~U'i/liain, Jan, 23, 1835, — Tlie 

lliglit lion, the Governor-general of India 
in Council is pleased to diiect, that in the 
materiel ecjuipnient of a troop of horse ar- 
tillery, 1 2-poundcr brass hov^‘it/.ers be sub- 
stituted for the 24.pounder howiuers, sanc- 
tioned in General Oi^ders of the 25th 
March 1834. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

QU* MAST. SEHJ. W, DAVIS, 

At. a General Court-Martial assembled 
at Agra, on the 22d July 1834, Qu. Mast. 
Serj. Wm. Davis, H.M. 13tli L.I., was 
arraigned on the following charges: — 

la< Charge , — For having, on the night 
of the 24th Oct. 183J, spoken of his su- 
perior officer, Qu. Mast. Mark Sheridan, 
H.M. 13th L.I., in a strain of language 
the most insubordinate and disrespectful, 
terming that officer, his * superannuated, 
driiiikeii, choleric, old master.* 

2d Charge , — “ For having, since the 
period of iny being placed in arrest, viz, 
23d Oct. 1833, propagated, or been instru- 
mental in propagating, tlirougli the regi- 
ment, to my hurt or dishonour, a report to 
the effiect that I had been guilty of an act 
of forgery connected with the withdrawal 
of the sum of Rs. 600 from the late firm 
of Fergusson and Co., such report being 
malicious, calumnious, and grossly false. 

3d Charge . — “ For having repeatedly, 
and on various occasions, and in the pre- 
sence of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the IStli L I., spoken of me in 
terms of the most marked disrespect. 

4ih Charge, — “ For having, in the 
month of Feb. 1834, when he understood 
that Private fthen ^rjeant) Henry H.is- 
1cm was about to be employed as a clerk 
by me, during the sitting of the general 


court-martial before which I lyas arraigned 
on the 25tli day of Feb. 1 8S4, attempted to 
tamper with that soldier, and incite him to 
the commission of a breach of trust, by 
endeaviniring to induce the said Private 
Henry llaslcm to divulge whatever trans- 
pired at my bungalow, or came under his 
observation, as affecting his, Qu. Mast. 
Serj. Davis's character. 

5th Charge . — “ For having, in the 
month of Feb. 1834, attempted to intimi- 
date Private (then Serjeant) Henry Has- 
lem, H.M. 13th Lt.lnf., from the per- 
formance of the duty upon which he was 
employed by me, by telling him, the said 
Henry Ilaslem, * that if he had any re- 
gard for his situation, lie ought to be care- 
ful of what be was about, and not make 
himself so officious, as he might cause pre- 
judice against himself in a certain quar- 
ter,* or words to that effect. 

6/A Charge. — 1st. Count. “ For having 
forwarded, on the 2Gth day of May, to my 
address, unaccompanied by any explana. 
tiun whatever, u bill, or copy of u bill, 
from the regimental canteen, of liquolh 
issued to the serjeunts t>f the regiment by 
my order, which had been long discharged. 

2d Count. ** For having, on the same 
day, when requested by the serjeant major 
of the regiment, by my directions, to ex- 
plain the meaning of such conduct, inti, 
mated to him, * that he could not give him, 
the serjeant major, any answer,* and fur- 
ther adding, ‘ that he supposed Mr. Rrowii- 
rigg would get an answer soon, as he 
should go to the commanding officer im- 
mediately,* or words to that eflcct. 

** Tlie whole of such conduct, on the 
part of the said Qu. Mast. Serj. Wm. Da- 
vis, being disrespectful, highly insubordi- 
nate, most disgaaceful and unsoldier- like, 
and subversive of good order and military 
discipline.** 

(Signed) W. M. Brownrigg, 

Adj. 13th Lt. Inf. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding, <— On the first and second 
charges, that the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the third charge, the court find the 
allegations charged proved, with the ex- 
ception of the words, ** the most marked 
disrespect,** but attach no criminality to the 
prisoner's conduct. 

On die fourth and fifth charges, not 
guilty. 

On the first count, sixth charge, die 
court find the allegations charged proved, 
but attach no blame to the prisoner’s con- 
duct. 

On the second count, sixth charge, not 
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guilty, and do therefore acquit him of the 
whole thereof. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) James Watsox, Maj.Gen. 

In command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Major- General . There 
is no satisfactory explanation in these pro* 
ceedings, why the prisoner's disrespectful 
language regarding his immediate superior 
officer, Qu. Mast. Sheridan, was not re- 
ported about the time of its occurrence. 
This reservation has apparently caused the 
Court to doubt the accuracy of Lieut. 
Brownrigg's impression at the moment, 
though the evidence of that officer before 
them is positive to the words spoken. 

With the Court's acquittal on the 2d, 
4th, 5th. and 6'th charges, the Major. 
General does not interfere ; but he is bound 
to express his dissent and disapproval of 
their opinion on the .Sd. The t'ourt find 
the allegations proved, that is, the expres- 
sions imputed to Serjeant Davis, but also 
find that they were not terms of the * most 
marked disrespect.’ As there is no doubt- 
ful construction of the sentiment and words 
expressed, it follows, that, in the Court's 
opinion, there existed circumstances in the 
application of those expressions divesting 
them of the character of ‘ the most marked 
disrespect;' and the Court, therefore, * at- 
tach no criminality to the prisoner’s con- 
duct.’ 

The Major. Genera] In command of the 
forces conceive this opinion of the Court to 
Involve, if accepted, the most pernicious 
consequences to military discipline; the 
terms used were a positive indisputable 
offence in the relative condition of the pro- 
secutor and prisoner. Nothing had occur- 
red to change those relations^; and in the 
event of Lieut. Brownrigg's resumption 
of his regimental duties, involving his 
command and the prisoner’s obedience, it 
is evident that discipline will receive a se- 
vere shock, if the insulting expressions of 
Seij. Davis, regarding his superior officer, 
Lieut, and Adj. Brownrigg, shall be con- 
sidered as justified by the sentence of a 
court martial. 

** Another opinion inferrible from the 
finding of the Court is, that the nature of 
some private concerns between the prose- 
cutor and prisoner justified the prisoner’s 
open expression of his contemptuous esti- 
mation of his superior officer ; thus re. 
ducing an offence against military order 
and subordination into a mere question 
between two indifferent persons. The ob. 
ject of the Court's assembly, and the duty 
required of them, were to inquire into an 
alleged breach of military discipline ; any 
circumstance palliating the offence, or any 
conduct in the prosecutor exhibiting a cul- 
pable connexion with it, was open to the 
Court's remark : but the Court bad not the 
power to justify an offence against subor- 
dination and order, because they are dis. 
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satisfied with the persons through whom 
tl)e injury was inflicted. 

The finding of the Court, on the Hd 
charge, seems to warrant either of these 
consti uctions ; and, ns the Major-General 
conceives them higlily prejudicial to mili- 
tary discipline, he records his marked dis. 
approval of the finding. 

** Had there been any doubt in the Ma- 
jor-General’s mind of the prisoner's * most 
marked disrespect,* it would have been dis- 
sipated by the indecorous Bud reprehensible 
style of the defence, which afiTords stronger 
evidence than any on the prosecution, of 
the disposition of the prisoner to disregard 
the rank and authority of his superior offi- 
cer. This is a subject of surprise, as well 
as regret, in the conduct of a soldier pos. 
sessiiig such honourable testimonials of 
character as w ere laid before the Court. 

“ The prosecutor, in iiis notice of ilie 
prisoner’s defence, also permitted himself 
a tone, calling for the expression of the 
Major-General's disapprobation. 

“ The objections to the evidence of Pri- 
vate Haslem, alleging him to be a deserter, 
and enlisted under a false name, ought to 
have been rejected witliout inquiry. 

The prisoner is to be released, and to 
return to his duty." 

SHIPPING. 

Arrwals in the River. 

Fun. 7. LarJctnfi, Ingrean, from hondoa, Cape, 
and Madras: and OHcntt White, from London. — 
ft Solwnj/t I*roctor, fro»n London and Colombo.— 
lu. Duke of Arfi^jtUt Bristow, from London and 
Madras; and Ze/tobittt Owen, from London. — 
Frances Ann, Hay, from Liverpool. — Fergus, 
Mason, from Greenock. 

Sailed from Suug<n’» 

Fkb. 14. Duke of Northumberland, Pope, for 
London. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIHTIIS. 

Dec* 30. At Cawnpore, the lady of J. S. Chap- 
man, Esq., Kith Lancers, of a son (since dead). 

Jan. 15. At Mynfioorie, the lady of Dr. Andrew, 
of a son, still-bom. 

IG. At Agra, Mrs. Staines, jun., of a son. 

20. At Arrah, Mrs. J. P. Dessa, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 2.5. At I.ucknow, Mrs. T. Catania, seriior. 

Jan, JO. At Meerut, Mr. Rich. Sidley, aged 38. 

27- At Calcutta, of apoplexy, Mr. Melville, of 
the late firm of Fergusson and Co. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e. 

REVISED RAXES OF PASSAGE ALLOWANCE 
TO OFFICERS. 

Fort St, George, Jan. 16, 1835. — Tlie 
following extract fiom letter from the 
Hod. the Court of Directors, in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 27th Aug. 
1834. is published for the information of 
the army. 

Par. 1, Having, in compliance with 
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the request of his Majesty^s Government, 
considered whether, in consequence of re- 
cent arrangements, any alteration should 
be made in the rates of passage-allowance 
to officers of his Majesty's iirmy, on the 
voyage to and from India ; and having 
compared these rates with those for the 
.pilssagc of King's officers to and from 
Ceylon, New South Wales, &c., we have 
adopted the following resolutions: — 

** That the present rates of passage, 
money for regimental officers proceeding 
to India, as specified in the margin,* he 
strictly adhered to, and that the charter- 
party -allowance, which has usually been 
issued in addition to those rates, do imme- 
diately cease. 

“ That the rates of passage-money to 
officers proceeding on the staff, 'f- and which 
for the most part have heretofore included 
a charter-party allowance, he 6xed at the 
rates specified in the margin. 

•* That the rate of passage-money for re- 
gimental officers returning from India, he 
fixed at sums exceeding, hy one-fourth, the 
amount allowed for the voyage to liulhi, 
t;/.. c— Field-officer, Us. 1,700; captain, 
surgeon, and paymaster, Us. su- 

baltern, assistant-surgeon, and quarter-mas- 
ter, if a commissioned officer. Us. 1,200. 

2d. ** These revised rates will be appli. 
cable to our officers, as well as to those in 
his Majesty's army, from the date of the 
promulgation of the arrangement in Ge- 
neral Orders.” 

Feh» IJI, 1835. — In continuation of 
G, O. of 1 8lii Jan. 1 835, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the follow, 
ing extract from General Orders by his 
Exc. the Uight Hon. the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in Council, dated the 28tli 
ultimo, be published for the information of 
the army. 

** With reference to the foregoing revised 
rates of passage- money to commissioned 
officers of his Majesty's and tlie Honour- 
able Company's service, the Uigbt Hon. 
the Governor-general of India in Council 
is pleased to direct a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the rates of passage-money granted 
to warrant officers under the provisions of 
the Gov. G.O. of the 17th July 1829, vta. 

Deputy commissaries, assistant and 
deputy.Rssistant commissaries, from 1,500 
to 1 ,200 rupees. 

** Conductors and all others of inferior 
rank, from 1,000 to 800 rupees.” 

LOCK HOSPITALS. 

Fort St, GeorgCf Jan. IC* 1835.— The 
Governor in Council directs that all Lock 

* Regimental.— Field-officers. £135 ; captain, 
paymaster, and surgeon. £110| subaltern and 
OKist. surgeon. £95. 

t Staff. — Major-general. £23!i; adjutant-gene- 
ral and quarter-master general, £1.33; deputies 
do.. ffllO (or if regimental field-otHcers, the id- 
lowance of their rank) ; aides-de-camp, £119. 
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hospitals under this presidency be abolish- 
ed, from the Ist of March next. 

No new patient is to be received into the 
several Lock hospitals, from the receipt of 
these orders at stations respectively. 

SERVICES OF MR. HARRIS. 

Fort St, Gfiorge, Jan. 16, 1835.— -Chas, 
Harris, Ksej., is permitted to resign the 
service, from the date of his embarkation 
for England. 

In periniiting Mr. Harris to retire from 
the service, the Governor in Council avails 
himself of the occasion to record the sense 
which he entertains of the talent, integrity, 
and zeal, with which that eentleman has 
discharged his duties throughout a long 
and honourable career of public service, 
extending to a period of forty-five years, 
during which he has filled the highest 
offices in the provinces and at tlie presi- 
dency. 

TERFOUMANCE OF OFFICE DITTIES. 

Fort St, {.icorgr, Jnn, 23, 1835.— The 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, that on all future occasions of a 
superior being detached on duty, or called 
away under circumstances to entitle the 
party to a continuance of full allowances, 
the deputy oi officer next in rank in the 
office shall be required to perform the 
duty of the superior grade, witliout any 
additional allowance, which cancels the 
G.O.G. 4th May 1832. 

SERVICES OF COLONEL FEaRSE. 

Head- Quarters f Choultry Plain, Jan, 31, 
1835.— The Commander-in-chief regrets 
the intended departure of Colonel Pearse, 
on furlough to Europe ; but his past ho- 
nourable and useful career of service, and 
tlie efficient state in which he leaves the 
regiment of artillery, in personct and ma- 
teriel, aflord the best proof that Colonel 
Pearse has zealously acquitted himself of 
the important trust he has now held for 
upwards of eight years, in a manner highly 
creditable to his professional ability. The 
Commander-in-chief wiil have great aatis- 
faction in bringing his sentiments of the 
valuable services and merits of Colonel 
Pearse to the favourable notice of govern, 
ment. 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE ON CONVICTS. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 3, 1835. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that when it may be deemed expedient to 
authorize medical attendance on native 
convicts, See., the medical officer placed in 
charge shall be entitled to heed-money, at 
Rs. 12. 8. per 100 men per month, corres- 
ponding to the allowance for native troops 
and public followers entitled to medical 
attendance. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Ftfb. 7> G> B. Hooper, fisq., to officiate as third 
Judge of provincial court of appeal and circuit for 
southern divisiun. 

J. r. Scott, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
Judge of Madras during absence of Mr. Hooper, 
when relieved from charge of auxiliary court at 
Coimbatore by return of Mr. Thompson. 

I). White, Esq., to be head<a!foistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of M alabar. 

Commander M'Dowall, Indian Navy, to be 
nuiBter-atteiidant at Calicut. 

14. T. LJ Hlane, Esn.. to act as sub<col1cctor and 
joint magistrate of liellary, in absence of Mr 
Onslow 

T. A. Anstruthrr, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malabar. 

t'. J. bird. Esq., to be head-assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

T. W. (loodwyn, Fsq., to act as head assistant, 
to principal collector and magistrate of Madura 
V. Mr. Anstruther. 

Attained Rank , — II. V. Diimerguc, as senior 
merchant, on ild .Ian. ; '1'. H. Ruunell, factor, 
i:»th do. ; W. Wilson, factor, 13th do. ; II. I). 
Phillips, factor, 2'2d do. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. Georfrdt Feb> fi, — Assist. Sure. A. 
.f. Will, loth N.I., to take medical charge or ex- 
Rajah of Coorg and his family during journey from 
Vellore to Benares. 

Ens. .1. N. Warrington, right wing Madras Eu- 
ropean regt.. to be lieut., v. Mcars cashiered ; date 
of com. 2d Feb. ia'15. 

Fttb, 10.— 2d-Lieut. J. G. Balmain to be qu. 
mast, and interp. to yj bat. artillery, v. Back per- 
mitted to lesign the appointment. 

Feb, 13.— ('apt. Minter, of H.M. 4.'ithregt.. and 
Lieut. Harnett, of (I.M. 41stdo., to take charge 
of invalids, &c. of H.M. service proceetling to 
England on ship Atita, 

Col. W. G. Pearse permitted to resign appoint- 
ment of acting commandant of artillery from date 
of his embarkation fo* Europe on sliip Asia. 

Head-Quarters. Feb. 2 to .1.— Surg. R. Anderson 
removed from 11th to 47th regt., and Surg. G. 
Knox from latter to former corps. 

Feb. (j to ().— Ens. 11. C. Campbell, 0th regt., to 
act as qu. mast, and interp. of 40th regt., till fur- 
ther orders, v. Latour dec. 

The following removals and postings ordered 
Col. George Jackson (late prom.) to 7th 1. ; Lieut. 
Col. H. Bowdler, from .'iOth to 7th do. : Lieut. Col. 
J. Stewart, from 22d to .''i2ddo. ; Lieut. Col. R. 
Fenwick, fiom ti2d to 40th do.; Lieut Col. S. 
Townsend, from 7th to 30th do. : Lieut. Col. C. 
Lethbridge (late prom.) to 22d do. : Surg. James 
Richmond from 34th to .3lBt L.lnf. ; Surg. Alex. 
Stuart (late prom.) to 40th N.I.; Surg. A. E. 
Blest, M.u. Jate prom.) to .34th L.lnf.; Assist. 
Surg. Shaw from 2d bat. artillery to do duty with 
European regt., and app, lomciiical charge. 

Returned to dutg/. from Ktn'opr.— Feb. 6. Cor- 
net F. Simpson. 5th L.C — l.ieut. F. Henderson, 
10th N.l. — Surg. Geo. Meikle. — 10. Lieut. P, A. 
Walker. 1st Lieut. Thos. Coles, IGth 'N.l. — 

Capt. H. F. Baker, European Ilegl.— 13. Lieut. F. 
G. J. Lascclies, 4(h L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 1(1. Capt. D. II. Mackenzie, 
horse artillwy, for health. — Lieut. G. L. Childers, 
loth N.l., for health.— 13. Lieut. J. Back, 3d bat. 
artillery, for health. 

To VMt Presidenry (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Euroiie'. — Capt. G. Logan, 41 st N.I.— 
Coyle, 2«th N.l.— Ens. H. W. Yates, 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Feb. 13. Lieut. F. B. 
Doveton, subw-assist. com. gen., for eighteen 
months, for health. 


Bombat/. [Jih-Yj 

Canvetlad — Feb. A. The leave to proceed to Cal- 
cutta granted on 23d Jan. to Lieut. E. Galtskeil, 
2d N.V.B. 


SHIPriNG. 

Arrivals. 

Frb. 4. Lord Wm. Betitiock. Hutchinson, from 
Covelong. — 10. Marian. Richards, from Singa- 
pore : Georffe and Mary. Roberts, from C'ovelong. 
—11. UUbert Munro. Duif, from Mauritius.— 12* 
Madras, Beach, from London and Cape.- 13. 
Patriot, Eastmure, from Covelong. 

Departures. 

Feb. .5. Stenttow, Adam, from Ceylon; H.M.S. 
Imntfene, Blackwood, on a cruize; and Ijouisa, 
Towle, for Straits and Malacca. — 10. Lord William 
Brntiuelc, Hutch nson, for Mangalore. — 13. Ka- 
therine Stuart Forbes. Fell, for Calcutta. — 18* 
Mary Ann, Homblow, for London. 

BIRTH, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. .'i. At Madras, the lady of S. P. Arathoon, 
Esq., of a son. 

Feb. 2. At Muktul, the lady of Assist. Surg. S. 
A. G. Young, of a son. 

3. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut, and Qu.Mast. 
Bloag, 7th 1..C' . of a daughter. 

(i. At Coimbatore, the lady of the Rev. W. B. 
Addis, of a d<iughter. 

— At Pondicherry, the lady of Charles Guida- 
mour. Esq., of a son 

12. At Madras, the lady of (Tapt. Robt. Thorpe, 
27th regt. N.l,, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of M. R. McDonnell, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Feb. 10. At Cuddalore, Mr. Chas. Walker West, 
second son of I'nl. Richard West, of the Madras 
N.I., to Miss Charlotte Turnpenny. 


Jan. .30. At Mangalore, C. M. Bushby, Esq., 
acting judge and criminal judge of Canara. 


4Sontbas. 

MINUTE OP COUNCIL. 

General Department . — Bombay Castle^ 
Jan. 14, 1835. — The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council has received a report 
from the committee appointed to examine 
the junior civil servants in the Oriental lan- 
guages, stating that the undermentioned 
gentlemen were examined on the 10th 
instant, and were pronounced to have at- 
tained such proficiency in the llindoo- 
Ktance language as qualifies them for offi- 
cial em)}1oyment : 

Mr. Samuel Mansfield, who arrived in 
India on the 7th October 1834. 

Mr. H. B. E. Frere, wdio arrived in 
India on the 23d September 1834. 

The committee has also reported that 
Mr. Hebbert w'as examined on the same 
day, in Guzeratce, ond passed in that 
language ; and that they consider the exa- 
ininution passed by Mr. Hebbert and Mr. 
Mansfield as highly creditable to those 
gentlemen ; the former of whom has now 
passed in three languages, and the latter 
has been only three months resident in 
India. 
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R^jitter.—Ce^lon, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Separate Department* 

Feb. 5. Mr. Henry James Blaklston to proceed to 
Ahmedabad, and to place himself under orders of 
collector at that station. 


Departuree. 

JAir.98. Triumph, Orem, Jot London.— Fca. 
1. Ladu Gordon, Harmer. for Capes and Palmira^ 
Load?, for Capeandl^ondoD.— 9. H.M.S. Rom. 
Barrow, on a cruiae*— W. Majeetic, Lawson, for 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

* PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhaff Caetle* Jan. 22, 1835. — Lieut. Col. Gib* 
bon to comraanil fortress of Asseerghur, from 13th 
January. 

Capt. T. Hoe, 12th N I., to command invalids 
of Hun. Com)isiny's service proceeding to Euroiie 
on ship Lfiiip Ilnjflce. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed:— Lieut. H. Kudd, 5th N.I.. to act as in- 
terp. to right wing of that regt., from 2.3d Nov, 
18:44.— Lieut D. C. F. Srott to act as adj. and qti. 
mast, to left wing, and Lieut. G. O. Reeves to act 
as qu. mast, to .'id L.C. — Lieut. G. 11. Dellasts, 
24th N.L, to act as adj. to a detachment of that 
legt., consisiing uf.'H.'O rank and file. 

Jan. 2(1.— The following tem)iorary arrange- 
ments confumcd;—Capt.(\ 11. Delamain, .3<1 L.C'., 
to continue to perform duty of interpreter to that 
regt. until further orders.— Ens. Janvrin, H.M. 
20Lh tegt., to act as interp. in Hindoostanoe lan- 
guage to loth N.I., from l,3ih Jjin.— Lieut. P. C. 
N. Atni'-l to act as stall' officer and interp. to left 
wing ( flit (it. N.L, during period It was separated 
from heud-(|ua<*ters of legt.— Lieut. A. Lchalar. 
to act i:.<i qii. mast, to lOlh N.L, 1‘ruin 14lh Oct. 
I}i.‘t4. until further orders. 

The bi igade orders under dates 8lh Nov. 18.*14 
ami Jlth Jan. ]H3.'5, directing Lieut. Col. Steven- 
son. of horse brigade, to assume command of 
Poona brigade, confirmed. 

Frh. ;i — l.ictit. Leach ordered to be detached to 
Tannah on duly. 

Feb. a. — The following arranjiemonts made, to 
render the proportion of staltkifflcers conformable 
to the revised establishment of brigades and can- 
tonments t—Capt. Forbes. 20th N.L, last appoint- 
eii major of bi igade. attached to Cuntlcish brigade, 
to lie at disposal of Cora.-ln-chief. upon being rc^ 
lievetl by Capt. Macau, acting assist, adj. gen. of 
F. D. of army.— Lieut. Durack, 24th N.i., late 
line adj. at Dapoolie, to be fort adj. at Asseerghur, 
vacant on Lii ut. Tapp’s departure to England. 

I'he following temporary arrangcmcntH made: — 
Capt. W. Wyltic. brigade major at .sholapore, to 
be acting assist, adj. gen. to Poona division of 
army, v. Capt. Hagait, app. acting deputy adj. 
general.— Lieut. P. w. Clarke. 2d or Gr. N.L, to 
act as brigade major at Shulapoor, v. Wyllic. 

Feb. 0. — Mnj. Gen. J. W. Sleigh, r.n. (having re- 
ported his arrival) to assume command of Poona 
division of army, from 5lh Feb. 1H35. 

C!ol. Willslurc. Queen's Royals, to assume com- 
mand of Poona brigade. 

The fu-lowing temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed Lieut, (i. Fisher, 12th N.L, to act aa adj. to 
left wing of that regt., during indisposition of 
Lieut. Cfark»on. — Lieut. Hale, 22d N.L, to retain 
charge of baaaars at Ahmeilabad ; date 25th Jan.— 
Capt. Billainore. 17th N.L, to proceed to Veer- 
poor to receive charge of that PCMt, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Forbes on leave ; date 25th Jan. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Feft. !«.— Mr. Midshipman Quanbornugh. having 
produced a med. cert, of his unfitness for the active 
duties of his proLssion, placed on invalid list. 


SHIPPING. 

.,lrrtea/c. 

Jan. 29. CaWonia, Stroyan, fromLIverpool ; and 
Fint WiUiam, Neish, from China and Singapore. 
— au. Ganges, Ardlie. from Colombo t and Ann, 
Butter, fsom Calcutta.— F kb. 8. Andro- 

Mche, ChHds, from Colombo.— lU. Afrieanue, 
Watkins, from Mauritius.— 11. Bnekinghanudort, 
Htmkins, from London, Madeira, Cape, Point d« 
GeUe, and Calicut ; John Hayee, Jesaie, from Li- 
verpool ; and JbgarrU, Dunbar, from Calcutta. 
.JsifU.Joutn. N .S. \o!., \ 7 . No.67. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

Jan. 18. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Jamea 
Brydon, m.d., of a son. . , ^ , 

22. At Ahmedabad, the lady of J. M. Davies, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

29. The lady of Capt. Henry Tudor, country ser- 
vice, of a son. 

Feb. 1. At Bombay. Mrs. Blackwell, of a son. 

6. At Bombay, the wife of Nicholas Fernandes, 
jun., Est}., of a sou. 


M \UI11AUFS 

.Tan 24. At Bombay, T. M. Blois Turner, Esq., 
of the engineers, to lleibertina, daughter of the 
(Ion. Sir Herbert Compton, chief justice of Bom- 

Veb. 2. At Belgaum, Thomas Waller, Esq., 
assist, surgeon in cmargeof the fith N.L, to Alicia 
Anne, fourth daughter of Joscpii Gilbert, Esif., 
Lyiniugton, Hants. 


DEATH. 

Feb. Of fever. Major W. C. Illingworth, of 
the 2d regt. L.C. 


(iTriilon. 

COUMT-MARTIAL. — LIEUT. R. GtOSTRR. 

Head- Quarters, Kdndif, Hov. 28, 

At a General court martial held at Co- 
lombo on the 1 0th Instant, of which Col. 
Lindsay, c.b., 78tli Highlanders, was Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Richard Gloster of H.M. 
81st Regt. was arraigned on tlie undermen- 
tioned charge, viz*^ 

** For having, when under orders to 
march with the 2nd division of the 61st 
liegt. for Kandy, on the 21st July last, 
in order to quell an insurrection of a serious 
tendency, attempted to evade his duty 
as an officer of the regiment, when likely 
to be actively employed, by stating on the 
preceding day (the 20tb) to Assist. Surg. 
Cavet (the medical officer appointed to 
proceed in charge of the 61st liegt.), that 
he, Lieut. Gloster, 61st Regt. was unfit 
for the march, being very unwel1/*or words 
to that efrect»and secondly, for subse- 
quently making a solemn declaration to 
lire vet Major K. Charlton, 61 at regt., 
denying that he, Lieut. Gloster, ever had 
any such conversation as before recited witli 
Uie said Assist. Surg. Cavet, or his having 
seen the assist, surgeon on that day, until 
be entered the mess-room, and had sat 
dow n to the tifiin table — the aforesaid so- 
lemn declaration being a premeditated and 
marked untruth. — The foregoing charge 
implying conduct highly unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, 
and subversive of good order and military 
discipline.** 

Upon which charge, the Court ceme to 
the following decision : — 

Ojnnitm and Sentence, the- pri- 
(2 B) 
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■oner, Lieut. Richai'd Oloster, 6l8t regt., 
is not guilty of the charge preferred against 
him, and the court therefore fully acquit 
him thereof. 

The Court in justice to the seTeral evi. 
dences, as well as to the prosecutor, deem 
it proper to express their opinion, that a 
casual conversation did take place, between 
Lieut. Gloster and Assist. Surg. Cavet ; 
but by no means to the extent, or mean, 
ing, implied in the charge, and of so 
trifling a nature, as to render it possible* 
that it was not fixed in the memory of the 
prisoner. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) John Wilsok, Maj. Genl. 

Com. the Forces. 

After the most attentive perusal of the 
foregoing proceedings, it is with feelings of 
satisfaction the Major-General declares his 
entire approval of the finding and sentence 
of the court martial ; and he is persuaded 
that the army of Ceylon will participate 
with him in the satisfaction with which he 
now promulgates to them the full acquittal 
of Lieut. Gloster of the Gist Kegt. of a 
charge than which none could have inflicted 
a deeper wound on the honour of a British 
officer, or have reflected a more serious 
disgrace on the character of his Majesty’s 
service. Above all will the distinguished 
corps Md which Lieut. Gloster has the ho- 
nour to belong, rejoice to learn that the 
foul stigma has been cast from their officer 
by the verdict of an honourable and impar. 
tial jury of British officers. 

When the Major-General considers the 
result of this court martial, the measures 
which precipitated the trial, the desire he 
himself evinced that it should not hastily 
be resorted to, he cannot abstain from ex- 
pressing his unfeigned regret that the ser. 
vice should have been subjected to the 
inconvenience of a public proceeding of 
this nature. 

The injurious report raised against Lieut. 
Gloster called, no doubt, for the command- 
ing officer’s strictest Investigation ; but 
then it was due from him to the accused, 
and to the corps to which this officer be. 
longed, that he, whose honour had been 
60 grossly assailed, should be afforded 
every facility of vindicating himself to the 
satisfaction of bis brother officers. 

This just and reasonable course was, 
however, not pursued ; nay, more — the 
Major-General has learned with pain and 
surprise that the officers of the Gist were 
assembled on the occasion, to the single 
exclusion of tlie individual most interested 
in the object of the meeting, and that ** un- 
guarded expressions" of indignation are 
admitted by the prosecutor to have been 
uttered by him at that meeting, to the 
prejudice of Lieut. Gloster. 

Although the Major-General is ready to 
give Col. Darley full credit for the zeal be 
lias invariably displayed while under his 


command in the discharge of his military 
duties ; although he is willing to admit that, 
in this instance, he was influenced by a 
desire to uphold the character and repute, 
tion of the 61st Regt. ; although he is 
confident Col. Darley could not have been 
actuated by other than public motives, yet 
such conduct as that above referred to, let 
it come from what quarter or have origi- 
nated in what motive it may, must receive 
the Major-General’s marked and unqua- 
lified disapprobation. 

Dr. Cavet of the 97th Kegt., the prin- 
cipal evidence for the prosecution, docs not 
appear to have been actuated by any male- 
volent feeling towaids Lieut. Gloster; yet 
it is to be lamented that he should not have 
acted with more discretion than to raise on 
the doubtful evidence of his own unsup- 
ported impressions, a rumour so deeply 
affecting the character of a British officer. 

The term “ report" applied by Dr. Cavet 
to the transitory conversation held with him 
by Lieut. Gloster, w'as inappropiate, un- 
authorized, and most untow'ard in its con- 
sequences. At the time they conversed. 
Dr. Cavet admits that he did not consider 
himself ill medical charge of the Gist Regt. ; 
with wliat propriety then could it be affirm- 
ed that Lieut. Gloster had in any manner 
** reported" himself to him, when he, Dr. 
Cavet, was at the moment acting in no 
capacity to authorize his considering, much 
less his affirming, what passed to be a 
“ report?” — A moment’s reflection would 
have told him that it w'as in fact no report, 
but simply what the opinion of the court 
states it to have been ; namely, a casual 
conversation." 

Yet, in his readiness to impart that con. 
versation. Dr. Cavet chooses unfortunately 
to give it a degree of official importance 
which be was not justified in doing, and 
wliich may be considered as the original 
cause of a court martial, which the Major- 
General regrets it should have fallen to 
him to place on the military records of his 
command. 

The Major-General directs that Lieut. 
Gloster be forthwith released from arrest, 
and return to bis duty. 

CIVIL APPOINEMXNTS. 

Jan, 1. G. H. Crlpps, Esq., to be government 
agent for eastern province. 

2. D. A. Blair, Esq., to be district Judge of Co- 
lombo, No. 1. South. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival* at Colombo.— Dec. 16- Soiwawt firom 
London and Maurltiue. — Jan. 2ff. BucMnghatm- 
•hire, from London and CBpe.<-29. Sifmmetry, 
from London and Mauritius. 

Arrivale at Trincomallee.— Jan. 29. H.M. Ships 
2Ubra and AlgtHne, fVom England and Cdqie ( and 
■ailed 31st Jan. for Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan, 17. At Kandy, the lady of Luke Kelly, 
Esq., N.o.,of adaugnter. 
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97. At Colp«ity, the lady of Oeoige Ackland, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

DJCATH8. 

"Soo. 8. At Gfllemallet in the district of Saffra- 

f am, Pagodi Moedianse, at the advanced age of 
14 years, leaving a widow 85 years of age. 

Jan. 22. At Colombo, Mr. John William Young, 
son of Capt. W. Young, late of the H. C. navy, 
agckl 23. ‘ 

23. At Trlncomalee, Major John Antill, late of 
H.M. Ceylon rifle regt., in his flSth year. 


iirijina. 

SHIPriNd. 

ArrirrUH. — Dec. 11. Emtljf Jane, and Mandarin, 
both fiotn t:al(utta. — 17 . Lady of the Lake, from 
N.S. Wales I Bz-itoniita, from Bahia ; and Louisa, 
from Manilla — Jan. 7* Huby, and mitiam tVilmm, 
both from Singapore. — 13. Diana, from London 
and Baia\i.t.— 111 . Mermaid, from Calcutta. 

Freight to Lniidoii (.Ian. 2U). — JL&.Ob. to dlS. 15s.; 
large bhips. jlO to ±ii. (is. 

filUTU. 

Nov. 4. At Macao, the lady of J. Lefiler, Esq., 
of a bon. 


Jan. 3. On board the Asia, at Canton, of fever, 
James, youngest son of Mr. John Hubinson, Leith 
Street, Edinburgh, aged 23. 


irHaiiilla. 


fiHlPPlNCi. 

Arnvals.^Dcc. 2.1. Vestaf, from Sydney Ho- 

ward, from fireenock j and Tnueulo, from Liver- 
pool. — Jdii. G. from Liverpool. — 14. 

Wilnam Sialthouse, from China —25. Syden, from 
China.— 211. Tremont, from China. 

Fieifsht to Great Britain (Jan. 31)— ;6'3. 10s. to 
JL5. lus. per ton. 


JUrU) S'Outfi S^iUalrs. 

SHIFl'lNO. 

Arrivals at Sydney.— Oct. 2G. Governor Har- 

cowt, and Henry Tanner, both from London 

Nov. 12 . Childrens, from London; and Isabella, 
ft'oin Mauritius. — 14. Blenheim, from Cork.— 1 7 . 
James, from London and Cape— IIJ. Htsighly, 
from London. — IW. Unlnaru, from Liverpool.— 20 . 
^verctgn, fiom Mauritius. — 22 . Numa, from 
Leith. — 20 . I^inress Civtoria, from Calcutta. — 
Dec. 1. tlrorge Ilibbert, and William, Stoveld, 
toth from London — 11 . Hind, from Calcutta and 
Hobart Town. — 12 . John Cmig, from London.— 
14. Guardian, from London.— 17 . William, Sower- 
by. from London and Launceston ; Margaret Gra- 
Aam, from Scotland and ditto.— 2G. Brtstol, from 

Mauritius.— Jan. 1. Edinburgh, from Liverpool. 

2. Henry Fm-cher, from London 4. Leda, from 

Cape.— G. Maria, from Cape and Hobart Town ; 

and Mar^iret, from London, Cape, and ditto. 

18. Cibotia, from Liverpool and Hobart Town — 
2(1. Chill, from Mauritius. — ‘22. Royal Admiral, 
from Cork ; Hvratio, from Rio de Janeiro ; Lady 
Hormanby, from Mauritius and Hobart Town; 
and Henry Taylcrsun, from London. — 24. Har- 
monj^, from Mauritius— 30. Bengal Merchant, 
from London. — 31. Oritomart, from London and 
Hobart Town; and Louisa, from Mauritius— 
Feb. 2. Royal Sojeon, from Loudon and Hobart 
Town ; and Forth, from Cork.— 3. Undaunted, 
from London and Cape; and Rii^mond, from 
Launceston— lU. Funchal, from London. 

iiydney — Jan. 1. Henry Tan- 
David Scott, for China.— 14. 
ilia. 

(Feb. 14).— Wool, Id. to 14 d. 
per ton ; timber, ^3. JOs. per 
I. Kb. per u». 


Defwrturee from ! 
ner, for Madras.— 2. 
John Craig, for Man: 

to London 
; oU, mz. Kb. 

d: llaK. ir. 


BlIiTHB. 

June 16, 1834. At Norfolk Island, the lady of 
Assist Surg. Holland, 4th regt., of a son. 

Aug, 3. At Lansdown Park, Goulbourn, Ai|y1e, 
Mrs. Bradley, of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of David Chambers, 
Esq., of a son. 

25. At Clarl Montes, Campbell Town, Mrs. 
Hammond, of a daughter. 

26. At Tanibuh, Port Stephens, the lady of 
Lieut. Caswell, R.N., of a son. 

27 . At Fairy Hill New Town, the wife of G. 
Cavanagh, Esq., of a daughter. 

30. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Joseph Moore, 
of a son. 

Sept. 10. At the Australian College BuUdlngs, 
Mrs. Carmichael, of a daughter. 

— At Throshy Park, Mrs. Throsby, a daughter. 
19. At sea, in the midst of a tremendous gale, 
on board the Mnnjield, the lady of Frederick 
Brock, Esq., of a son. 

Get. G. At Annandale, Perth, the lady of G. P. 
Ball, Esq., of a son. 

1!». At Bellevue, near Maitland, the lady of H. 
I. Pilchei, Esq., of a daughter. 

31. At Wood!, nds, Bathurst, the wife of John 
Street, Esq., J. P., of a son. 

Nov. ft. At Parramatta, Mrs. Bradley, a daughter. 
10. At Biustlc Hall. Illciwarra, the lady of C. T. 
Smith, Fwi., of a son and heir. 

12. At Castle Forbes. Mrs. Lariiach, a daughter. 
21. At Grampian Hills, Aigyle, Mrs. Wm. 
Shelley, of a son. 

24. At Pennant Hills, Mrs. G. M. Simpson, of a 
daughter. 

Der. 2. At Sydney, Mrs. Unwin, of a son. 

G. Mrs. Mat lehose, of a son. 

Ifi, At liurilcr's liiver, Mrs. Henry Glennie, of 
a daughter. 

211. At Nootsfield, Hunter's River, the lady of 
Henry Dangar, Esq., of a daughter. 

31. At Sydney, the lady o! D. A. C. Hazard, Esq., 
of a son. 


^11 I urittiiiaiia, airv, or B son. 

{>, At Sydney, the lady of John WiOlam Goe> 
hng. Esq., of a son. 

n the wife of Mr. Whitehead, of 

Phillip-stieet, ut three children (two sons and a 
daughter). 

25. At Sydney, Mrs. Chrystie, widow of the late 
Capt. 11. chrystie, of a daughter. 

^ iMtrly. At Windsor, the lady of Archibald Bell, 
jun., Lsq., of Curliiduh, Hunter’s River, of a son 
and heir. 


jrXAivnjAUHS. 


Esq., of the 

Bank of New South Wales, to Mibs Emma Bates, 
of >»ydney. * 

11. At Sydney, Edward Haslingden. Esq., to 
Anne, oiily daughter of the late John TUmer, 
Lsq., ol Halifax. * 

M^: Mia'S' 

Sydney, p. L. i^ampbcll. Esq., 
Royal ScoU V usileers, aide-de-camp to his Exc. 
the Governor, ti> Biobara Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Alex. M'Leay, Esq., roio- 
nlal secretary. ^ 

OcL 2«. At Sydney, Charles C. Dutton, Esq., to 
Claude Hamilton, eldest daughter of John^ Ste- 
phen, Esq., of Birch (irove. 

Dec. G. At Parramatta, Mr. Wm. Bymes, wine 
toerehant, to Ann. second daughter of Francis 

Oakesg fevVOe 

HI. Mr. Gmrge Bell. Sydney, to Sarah Danby. 
daughter of Mr. .s. Danby, Wilder, London. 

J«u. 15. At Sydney, llolwTt Campbell, jun., 

M? b.t or 

27 . At Liverpool, Capt. Faunce, 4th (or King's 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lieut! 
^l^Mackenzie, lately commaiufing the am 




16* At \y Indsor , Mr. G. t^oanr* 

Sydney, jrftCT a long and painful 111- 
of the Hon. James Dow- 
wSes****** Supreme Court of New South 

cm* 4^ ^y<htoy. after a short illnini. 

Still, Eiq.. of the commtasarUt^^ 
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Niiv* 14. At Sydney, Mrs. Thos. Smidmore. 

Dec. 5. At Campbell Town, Maria, wife of Ro- 
bert Stewart, Esq., J.P., third police magiatratc of 
Sydney. 

7 . At Sydney, Mrs. James Devlin. 

14. At Sydney, aged IP, Maria, wife of George 
Dlaxland, Esq., and eldest daughter of the Hon. 
James Dowling, judge of the Sui)reme Court of 
New South Wales. 

Jan. 4. At Ashlicld Paik, W'^altcr, eldest son of 
the late Walter Lang, Esq., of GlU'.gow, aged £1. 

(>. At Sydney, Senna, wife of Mr. George Tom- 
lins, aged 2H. 

10. At Sydney, Major Charles Snicathiium, coro- 
ner of the territory. 

27 . At Sydne> , Mr. James Jenkins. 

Feb. 4. Suddenly, Mr. Wm. Merritt, senior. 

Lately. By the wreck of the boat St. Patrtrk, 
near Botany Bay Hcad^, in h.s a.'jth year, James 
Alphens, only sun of John Mackic, Esq., of 
Sydney. 

— At Sydney, John Scougall, Esq., merchant. 


Uan IDirmrn’s Hattb. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Nov.28. EJleitt from 
Singapore. — Dec. 2. Janet and Auriga^ both from 
Loudon.— 7 . Eveltne» and MargareU both ftom 
London. — 14. Eleanwt fl-om Mauritius.— 18. Ure- 
eian, from ditto. — 19. Hossendale, from Sydney : 
and H.M.S. Hyacinth, from Swan River. — 28. 
Cygnet, from London and Launceston.— Inn. 8. 
Isabella and Friendship, both from Twnfoid Bay. 
— Auriga, from Sydney.— 20. S'^r John Hne Reul, 
from London. — 28. Augusta Jessie, from London. 
— ^27* Palmer, from Leith. — Feb. 1. Thomas Har^ 
rtson, from London. — Sarah, from London. 

Arrival at Launceston.— Jan. 30. JMus, from 
London. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ocf. 8. At Hobart Town, John Roberton, Esq., 
commander of the brig Bee, to Miss Holmes. 

JVov. 8. At Rodbume, William Delittle, Esq., 
colonial assistant surgeon, Brighton, to Martha, 
eldest daughter of Mr Alfred Lutteiell. 

Dec. 18. At Woodlands, Richard Harper Willis, 
Esq., to Emma, second daughter of BeriJ. Ber- 
thon, Esq., J. P., of Wtiodlands. 

Jan. 1, 1835. Edward M. Dyne, Esq., to Chris- 
tiana Ruth Towner, of Hobart Town. 

13. At Holiart Town, Henry, second son of John 
Mace, Esq., of Tenterden, in Kent, to Caroline, 
fourth daughter of the 1 ite 'JMiomns Cruttenden, 
of Woodsdeii llawkhursi, in the same county. 

UEATIIS. 

July 10, 111.34. At Hobart Town, ihe Rev. Ri- 
chard Yaldwiii, laie of the University of Cam- 
bridge. aged 41. 

Aug. 14. At Elwirk, near Hobiirt Town, Elinor 
Howell, wife of Capt. Win. Bell, of the Bengal 
horse artillery. 

Oct. 8. On his passage from \an Diemen's Land 
to Sydney, Michael Redmond, Esq., late of Wex- 
ford, Ireland. 

Nov 25. Robert Ballantyne, Esq., late of Sel- 
kirkshire, surgeon. 

27 . At UlenuTchy, Alex. Beauvais, Esq. 

Dec. 24. At the Cascade, Major 11 ugii Mackin- 
tosh, formerly of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s ser- 
vice, and more latterly attached to the Persian 
embassy, aged 58. 

Lately. At Launceston, of apoplexy. Assist. 
Surg. Garret. 


Ionian ilibrr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival — Nov. 27. Adams, from London and 
Cape. 

DEATH. 

N«>v. 1. At Perth, T. T. EUis, Esq., lateprincipal 
Bupanntendent of the corps of mounted police m 
Iliu settlement, and formerly of H.M 14th regL 


of dragoons, who was wounded In the temple by 
a spear, in the late attack upon the natives at Pln- 
Jarra. 


jHefeD lEralattb. 

BIRTHS. 

July 6, 1834. At Te Horohorc, the wife of Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, of a son. 

17 . At Mangunga, the lady of the Rev. William 
Wood, of a son. 

Of‘L 5. At Mangunga, the lady of the Rev. John 
White, of a daughter. 

AW. 12. At Coutu Mangero, the wife of Mr. 
William Young, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. .30. Drowned at the Frith of Thames, by 
the accidental upsetting of a Doat in a squall, 
Messrs. J. Lathorpe, J. H. Pratt, and G. Bowers. 


J&antitDicb Hslatibs, 

DEATH. 

Lately. At Owhyhee, Mr. Douglas, botanist. He 
accidentally fell into (me of tlie ])it8, or traps, for 
wild cattle, and was gored to death by an infuriated 
bull. 


;Btaurttiu0. 

SHIPPING. 

Ar$’tvals—Feh. 4. Clifton, from Liverpool.— 5. 
Superior, from Cai>e.— (>. St, Lawrence, from Bio 
dc Janeiro.— 20. Sanvhu Panca, from London.— 21. 
Ihtke of Clarence, from London.— March 8. Gon- 
dolier, ficm Liverpool. 

Departures.,— Jan, 22. King William, for Bata- 
via.— 24. Fortitude, for C'eylon.— >27. Kitphrates, 
for Calcutta.— 20. A7‘gu, for Hobart Town.— Feb. 
3. Caledonia, for Sydn^. — 5. Kyle, for Ceylon.- 
10. Amelia Thompson, tor Bombay — 11. Cvr(pman- 
del, for Bombay.— March 8. Comtlla, for Madras 
and Calcutta. 


Jan. 3. The lady of George Robinson, Esq., nf 
twin daughters, one of whom survived only a few 
liours. 


tsape of esoob j^opr* 

SHIPPING. 

Atrlvals — Feb. !). Avoca, from Bahia.- 28. 
Achilles, from St. Helena.— March 8. Victory, from 
London and Madeira — 12. Courier, from Liver- 

} iuo1. — 14. Hetiry, from London. — 16. Strath Eden, 
rom London. — 17 . Emily, from London; Lord 
Hobart, from St. Helena. — 10. Batavia, from Rot- 
terdam.— 20. Clnudine, from London.— 24. St. 
Clair, from St. Helena Bay.— 30. Heywvrth, from 
Liverpool ; Olive Branch, tram London. — 31. 
Prince George, from Newcastle (with coals) ; Por- 
cupine, from St. Helena. 

Departures. — Fob. 10. Hersey, for N. S. W^ales. 
—23. Capricorn, tor Mauritius. — March 14. Achilles, 
for Mauritius and Ceylon. — Vt, Victory, for Bom- 
bay.— 2J. Str/Uh Eden, for Madras and Calcutta.— 
24. Claudine, tor Madras. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 31. Assist. Rurg. John Ccmwell, of the Ma- 
dras establishment, aged 25. 

Feb. 12. John Francis Gemdwin, Esq., aged 27 . 
He was killed in an action with the C^aAcs in the 
Fish River Bush ; having on the previous night 
joined the forces under Col. Binlth, as a volunteer, 
and fell in covering the retreat of a person who 
had been wounded. 

22. Froiifois Louis Mabllle, Esq., aged 42. 
March 5. At Stellenbosch, Heitfei, wife of Capt. 
Thomas Harris, Bombay service, aged 32. 
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)Po0t0critit to 0 ntrlIig«n(r< 


Calcutta papers, of a few days* later date 
tlian those previously received, reached 
us jvist before publication. 

'A meeting of the mercantile commu- 
nity took place on the 30th January, 
to consider of an address to the Governor- 
General. A resolution proposed by Mr. 
Harding and seconded by Dwarkanath 
Tagore,—** That the public conduct of 
Lord William, as connected with the 
commercial and productive interests of 
this country, and the public weal gene- 
rally, deserves the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the community," — was met by 
an amendment proposed by Mr. Longiie- 
ville Clarke, who complained that this 
meeting wanted publicity*, to the follow* 
ing effect: “That while this meeting re- 
frains from pledging itself to an unqualified 
ti])proval of Lord William Beiitinck’s ad- 
miiiistmtion, they are of opinion that 
some of his acts have conferred such emi- 
nent benefit on the country, that the iii- 
]ial)itants of Calcutta ought to convey to 
him their expressions of gratitude and re- 
gard.*’ Tills aniendiiieiit was lost by a 
antall majority, on the show of hands, and 
the address proposed by the resolutionists 
was agreed to. 

It is proposed to pay a grateful tribute 
to Lady William, by instituting a ebari* 
table fund bearing her name. 

A numerous meeting of native gentle- 
men took place on the same day, at 
the Hindu college, at which an address 
was voted to Lord Wm. llentinck; and 
the portrait of Lady William was suggested 
as a proper mark of respect and gratitude 
to her ladyship. Baboo Hamcomul Sen, 
on taking the chair, prettily observed, that 
** the only act of uiikindness on the part of 
his lordship, was his parting with them 
a sentiment w'elcomed by cheers. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was expected to 
return to the presidency; Mr. Blunt was 
to proceed to Allidiabad, to take charge of 
the Agra government. 

The Shekawattee force has dispersed ; 
the engineers, witJi the 6Jst B. N. 1., 
Blair's horse, and tlie sappers and miners, 
remain. No sooner had the force moved 
eastward from Singhana, than the free- 
booters left their lurking places ; but, be- 
fore they had time to assemble in suflicient 
numbers to renew their depredations, 
Lieut. Forster, stationed at Ramgurb, 
inarched against a noted leader, called 
Sujjawar, who was collecting a party, and 
who, after offering a stout resistance, sur- 
rendered. The reduction of these free- 
booters has already reduced the rate of 
native insurance greatly. 

The difference between Huiijeet Singh 
and tiie chief of Fesbawur remains un- 


settled. Tlie famine still prevails in the 
Cashmere countries. Shah Shooja is re- 
ported to be at Furrab, between Candahar 
and Lashec, with 15,000 sowars. 

A native letter from Lucknow states 
that the King of Oude has become tired 
already of bis bride, and contemplates ano- 
ther marriage. 

The Government have made extensive 
arrangements fur putting down Thuggee, 
which still prevails. 

The Sikh envoy at Calcutta, it is said, 
was about to study the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion, with a view of adopting it, 
and abjuring bis own, which was to have 
been followed by his marriage with an 
English widow ; the latter, however, has 
been broken off. 

Mr. Macnaghten lias declined the situa- 
tion tovihich he was appointed on the 
Law Commission. 

The Bengal Herald states, that the ob- 
ject of the Mysore prince, who has now 
arrived in England, is to lay before the 
authorities here his limited means. 

Sir Frederick Adam has set off on a 
tour into the interior of the Madras pre- 
sidency. 

Seven of the attorneys, solicitors, and 
proctors of the Supreme Court, Bombay, 
have agreed to petition the King in Coun- 
cil against the rule published by the judges 
(see last vol. p. 250) for the admission 
of attorn ies, solicitors, and proctors, on 
the ground that it is at variance with the 
charter of the court, that it tends to de- 
grade the profession, and offers facilities 
to idle and unfit ]>ersons to obtain ad- 
mission. 

The Bombay Courier contains some 
severe strictures upon the failure of the 
ForbeSf and the imputed mismanagement 
of the Calcutta steam -committee. 

Sir Hubert Grant and family landed at 
Bombay on the Jlih February. It is 
stated, however, that Lord Clare was to 
remain at the head of the government till 
he eiidiarked in the Melville^ at the end 
of the month. 

The New Governor of Goa,^ Bernardo 
Peres de Silva, a native, was just enter- 
ing on his functions, on the Ist Febriiaiy, 
when he was suddenly attacked by a body 
of the European Portuguese inhabitants 
of the island, and put under restraint, on 
board a corvette in the river, and the late 
governor, Don Manuel de Portugal, was 
elected in his place. The motive of this 
act is supposed to be a dread of losing em- 
ployments under a new order of things. 

A private letter from Macao, February 
3d, which has appeared in the London 
papers, mentions another dispute with 
the Chinese authorities, arising from the 
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conduct of the master of the ArgyU^ in 
detaining two Chinese on board, as hos- 
tages for twelve of his men, who had ille- 
gally landed on the coast, and were seiz- 
ed. Capt. Elliot is said to liave threat- 
ened to retake the men by lorce. 

CALCUTTA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial mid liei^enue Dpjmrtnu'nt. 

Jan 2C. Mr. W. M Dirom to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Muldah, during 
absence of Mr. Torrens. 

27. Mr. S. T. Cuthbert to be civil and session 
judge of Debar. 

Mr. W. Dent to be ditto ditto of Shababad. 

Mr. G. J. Morris to be ditto ditto of Patna. 

Mr. T. H. Davidson to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of Shahabad until arrival of Mr. Dent. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Viirt Willium, Jan.^i, llia'i —Lieut. John Millar. 
2r>th N. I., to do duty with Assam Light Infantry. 

Jan. 2H.—63d N I. Capt. J B. .Smith to be 
major, and Lieut. W. C Ormsby to be capt. of a 
comp., from 2(lth Jan. in sue. to Mnj. George 
Jenkins retired on pension of his rank. 

Assist Surg. Samuel Davies to succeed to me- 
dical charge of civil station of Patna, in room of 
Surg. King, placed at disposal of commander-in- 
chief. 

Head Jan, 2ff, IH.*!.*!. — The following 

removals of surgeons ordered D . lienton, from 
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loth to 16th N. I.t P. Camithers (on fbrl ) fram 
6ih to 29th do.t J. Allan, M.D., flrom 29th to 
10th do. 


BIRTHS. 

Jam- 23. At Kumaul, the lady of Major Wallace, 
of a daughter. 

26. At Ghaaeepore, the lady of Capt. G. R. Car- 
mac, U. M. 3d Bufib, of a daughtfr. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Cppt. J. Randle, of 
a daughter. 

Feb. 1. At Chowringhee, the lady of H. Shak- 
speare. Esq., of a daughter. 

2. At Cosstpore. (he lady of William Jackson, 
Esq., Attorney at Law, of a son (since dead). 

3. At Chowilughee, the lady of Capt. Sewell, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 22. At C.'alcutta, Lieut. Patrick Nicolson, 
2fUh Begc. N. 1., to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the lute Major William Mitchell. 

— At Ucrhumporc, Mr. Thomas Cussons, of the 
London Missionary Society, to Miss .Sarah Jones. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Martin, to Elisa 
Maria, eldest daughter of Mr. Henry Balxniau. 

27- At Calcutta, C. C. Hussell, Esq., of Daud- 
nagur Factory, Zillah Gya, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Hev. William Moore. 

31 At Calcutta, Mr. John Bubonau, to Ann, 
daughter of the late Doctor Gibson, of the H. C. 
service. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 29 At Calcutta, Mrs. C. M. Dcssa, wife of 
Mr. Joticph Dcssa, aged 24. 

.*)(). At Calcutta, Mr. J. T. Rotton, aged 19 
31. At Calcutta, Louisa Maria, wife of Mr. John 
Ilcrbelct, aged 2l». 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


lHasUlndia Ilovset June 24. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie- 
tors of India Stock was this day held. 
The court was made special, to receive a 
report from the Committee of By-laws. 

The Chairman (W. S. Clark, Esq.) 
stated tliat the dividend warrants for the 
half-ypar*s dividend ending in July would 
be ready for delivery on (he 6'th July 
next. 

The Chairman laid on the table a bill 
that bad been introduced into parliament 
for suspending the formation of the new 
presidency of Agra. 

Mr. Twining brought up the report of 
the by-laws committee, which was read. 
It proposed many alterations, with the 
view of adapting the laws to the altered 
condition of the Company. 

After a desultory conversation, the fur. 
.tber consideration of the alterations in the 
by-laws was postponed to the IJtli of next 
month. 

The members of the committee of by. 
laws were re-elected, and Mr. Edward 
Goldsmid* Colonel William Blackburn, 
and Mr. Alexander Annand, were ap. 
pointed to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
the retirement of Sir John Rae Reid, Mr. 
Darby, and another member, who had 
resided. 

Mr. P, aurie gave notice, that at the 


next court he .should bring forward a mo- 
tion to ascertain w hether any case had been 
submitted to the law officers of the Com. 
pany, relative to (be disputed votes at the 
late election of a director ; and if so, that 
it, a? well as the opinion, should be laid 
before the court. 

Mr. Pieltler brought forward bis pro* 
mised motion on the subject of Hailey - 
bury College, wdiicb was to the effect that, 
taking into consideration the small number 
of pupils educated at Haileybury, and the 
expenses entailed on India by that esta- 
blishment, the proprietors cordially ap- 
proved of (he measures taken by the direc- 
tors for the abolition thereof. Several 
gentlemen spoke on the motion, which 
was rejected by a large majority. 

Mr. Mills, after a few prefatory obser- 
vations, gave notice that he would move, 
on the 15th of July, **for the production 
of all papers and correspondence between 
tlie Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and 
the Court of Directors, end the President 
of tlie Board of ConU’ol, connected with the 
recall of any Governor-general of India 
since April 1834." 

Mr. Weeding asked if it was intended 
to act upon ibe recommendation of the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
with respect to the excluded maritime offi* 
cers? 
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The Chairman said the lubject was one 
of those which was under the considera. 
tion of the court. 

Mr. Fielder asked if the Court of Di- 
rectors intended to adopt any further 
measure this year on the subject of the 
egualizalion of duty upon East and West 
India Sugars? 
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The Chavrmafk stated that the subject 
would meet the attention of tlie Couri of 
Directors. — Adjourned to the 15th July. 

We are obliged, owing to the late- 
ness of the date, to defer a full report till 
next month. 


Home IfUetUgence. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Fkivt Council, Judicial Committee, 
Fehruat'y Ath, 

Maharaja Green Chund Roj/^ appellant ; 
Surnboo Chund liotf, respoiuleiit. —This 
was an appeal from the Siidcler Dewariny 
Adaulut, Bengal. The suit was originally 
brought by the respondent for the recovery 
of 40,800 rupees, the balance of arrears of 
H rent-cliarge upon the family estates, 
wiiich have dcscendcii to the appellant. 

The parlies are nierntiers of a zeinind.ary 
family, of Mhich liajaKishun Chund Hoy 
was Airmerly head, who was the owner of 
Pergunnn Ookrah, now the great zetuiii- 
dary of Nuddea. During his time, the 
zemindary had been under Government 
ii'anagemcnt ; the Haja receiving out of 
iht' revenues a monthly stipend, in the na- 
ture of malikanay amounting to two lacs 
per aiimim. The zemindary had never 
been divided, and the Uaja, in order to 
terminate disjiutes between his sons, as 
to the division, by his will in 1780, de- 
vised the whole zciiiiiidary to his eldest 
son, Siimboo Chund, but charged w'itli 
annual payments aniotintiiig to Its. 40,000, 
for the maintenance of the other inembers 
of Ills family, including Us. 15,000, to the 
respondent. Half ot the amount of these 
allowances was charged upon the stipend 
granted by govenimtnt out of the reve- 
nues of the zemindary. The allowances 
bequeathed by the will were afterwards 
reduced, tliat of the respondent being 
fixed at Rs. 1,000 per month. 

The zemindary descended to Surnboo 
Chund's son, llaja Isw'ar Cburid Roy, 
and from him to his son, the present ap- 
pellant. When the latter came into pos- 
session, the res}miident's annuity fell into 
arrear, and in 1800, respondent instituted 
a suit against Is war Chund Hoy, to re- 
cover the balance then due- The raja 
pleaded in defence to this suit, that most 
of the estates hud been sold by govern- 
ment to satisfy arrears of revenue, and 
that the respondent's annuity should aliate 
in proportion to the reduced value of the 
zemindary. It appeared that, in 1789-90, 
Iswmr Chund Roy had signed an agree- 
ment, acknowledging his ability to pay 
the annuities to the family. The Zillah 
Court, in ^pril J80I, decreed the arrears 


of the annuity to the now appellant ; 
which decree was confirmed, in January 
18C2, by the Provincial Court of Cal- 
cutta. 

Subsequent to this last decree, Iswar 
Chund Roy died, and the present appel- 
lant, on succeeding to the zemindary 
(being then an infant), appealed to the 
Sudder Dcwariy Aduwlut ; which court, 
in August 1803, confirmed the two pre- 
€;eding decrees, with interest and costs. 

Notwithstanding this decree, the pay- 
ment of respondent's allowance was still 
resisted, and in May 1804, he was obliged 
to institute a suit in the Zilluh Court of 
Nuddea for the arrears vvhich hud accrued 
since the former suit commenced. The 
jircsent appellant rested his defence on 
these grounds, namely, that the estate was 
unable now to pay the annuities ; that the 
respondent was entitled, according to the 
reduced value ot the zemindary, to claim 
only ils. 15,750, and that he Iiad actually re- 
ceived Hs. 1 2,250, leaving a balance of only 
H.s.3,500 The Zilluh Court, in September 
1804,li( Id that the respondent's right to the 
above allowance had alreaily been decided 
on, find decreed the amciint claimed^ 
Hs. 40,808, with costs. The Provincial 
Court, on appeal, in June 1805, con. 
firmed this decree, which was also con- 
firmed in May, 1800, by the Sudder 
Dewuny Adawlut, the latter court giving 
interest at 12 per cent., till the money w'as 
paid, and all costs of appeal, declaring that 
the suit had been appealed against to pro- 
tract payment. The raja now appealed 
to the Privy Council, on the grounds that 
the personal acts of Isw'ar Chund Hoy, 
On winch the original decree was founded, 
could not bind the appellant ; that the 
allowance ought, in equity, to be reduced 
in proportion to the present value of the 
zemindary; that there was no proof that any 
part of the appellant's father's personal 
estate, on which the claim can be made, 
came to the appellant's hands ; and that 
the decree makes the appellant personally 
chargeable with the payment of an annual 
sum, due, if at all, out of tbe revenue 
of tbe zemindary. 

Tlie Right Hon. T, "ErAine gave judg- 
ment. The facts of this case, in the opi- 
nion of their lordships, did not lay a suf- 
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flcient foundation for their decision of the 
important points of law which had been 
raised in the case. It appeared that the 
will, made by Raja Kishen Chund, be- 
queathed the whole zemindary to his eld- 
est son. leavirifr a certain fixed stipend to 
each of his other children ; and it was 
arf^ued that he had no authority, under the 
Hindu law, to give such excessive stipends 
as he had allowed. But all the facts dis- 
proved that assertion, nor had it been 
idleged in the court below, that there had 
been an excessive allowance at the time, 
considering the extent of the zemindary. 
Iswar Chund admitted that the zemindary 
was of sufficient extent to pay them, and 
he continued and promised to pay them. 
Their lordships did not say that this pro- 
mise would, of itself, bind his heir, so as 
to make him pay an excessive stipend; 
but it amounted to an admission that it 
was not excessive. But it had been con- 
sidered, by the court below, that, in con- 
sequence of events, there ought to be a 
reduction of the stipends ; and cases had 
been cited to shew that English equity 
applied to this case. But in order to raise 
such a question, the appellant should have 
made out clearly that the value of the ze- 
mindary had been reduced by an act of go- 
vernment. But there was no such proof, 
nor even any sucli allegation; so that there 
were no materials upon which to discuss 
the principle of the law upon which the 
appellant sought to place the case. Their 
lordships thought there was no ground for 
disturbing the judgment, which they af- 
firmed with costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

On the ] 7th of June, a ballot was taken 
at the East- India House for the election of 
a director, in the room of the Right Hun. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson, who has dis- 
qualified. At eight o'clock the glasses 
were closed and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported the election to have 
fallen on John Shepherd, Esq. 

The result of this elect ion is disputed. 

Mr. Crawford, M.P., and Mr. Peter 
Laurie, the Middlesex m'ag[istrate, two of 
the scrutineers, refused to join the return 
of the other two, but made a special re- 
turn, protesting against the decision of 
the directors on some points relating to 
the proxies ; and it is understood that 
legal proceedings will be taken by Mr. 
Warden’s committee to protect the fran- 
chise of the absent proprietors. A form 
of power of attorney was, it seems, pre- 
pared by the officers of the Company 
to enable proprietors at a distance to vote 
without coming to town, and it was 
printed and issued to the committees of 
the candidates. At the back of the 
power of attorney was printed tlie form 


of oath to be taken, that the East- India 
stock held by the proprietor actually be- 
longed to him. The form issued under 
such a sanction was implicitly followed, 
but it was nevertheless held to be bad 
when the election came on, so far us re- 
spected those who have of right a plurality 
of votes, personshaving ^3,000 stock be- 
ing entitled to two votes ; three votes fur 
£6.000 , and four votes for £ 10.000. The 
form of oath was printed thus : ‘*1, 
A.B.. do swear, that the sum of 1.000 
or more of the capital stock,” &c. Now, 
if the sum had been left blank, to be filled 
up by the proprietor with the actual 
amount held by him, all would have been 
well ; but those who held £10,000 thought 
the words “ or more” reached their case, 
and took the oath without alteration. At 
the ballot, however, though the sum held 
by each proprietor is known at the India 
House, persons who subscribed to the 
printed form without alteration were held 
to have but one vote, where, in fact, two, 
three, or four votes were intended to be 
given to the candidate. Again some 
votes were rejected altogether, liccause 
tlie proprietors had not written their 
names at the bottom of the form of oath, 
the signature of the magistrate to the al- 
legation that the party had taken the oath 
before him not being considered a suffi- 
cient proof of the fact. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

On the 10th of June a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East-lndia House, 
when Henry Shakespeare, Esq. was ap- 
pointed an ordinary member of the Coun- 
cil of India. 

On the 16th, a Court of Directors was 
held, when Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
Esq. was appointed provisionally an or- 
dinary member of the Council of India. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF MADRAS. 

Mr. Richards, a Whig member of the 
Irish bar, has received the appointment 
of Chief Justice of Madras. Mr. Rich- 
ards, who is a king's counsel, is a man of 
respectable standing at the bar. Although 
he has not mixed in politics, he is under- 
stood to be a worm personal friend of 
Mr. O'Connell. It is stated, that the 
present government have avowed a de- 
termination to admit the members of the 
Irish bar to a full share in the legal pa- 
tronage of the Crown in India and the 
colonies. — Times. 

This appointment, it is understood, 
will be declined by Mr. Richards. 

DR. WHITELAW AINSLIE. 

The King was, on tlie lOth June, pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood on 
Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie, late of the medical 
staff of Southern India. 
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RETIREMENTS, &c. FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Rfffirwf in Col. Charles Flte- 

firerald, C.B., of cavalry, from 9th April llllM.— 
Capt. Thomas Lamb, 12th N.I., from 21 st 
18;j4._Capl. Georcc Irvine, 33(1 N.I., from With 
May HUW.— Capt. David Mason, 49th N.I., from 
2fith April 1833.— Lieut. W. D. Littlejohn, iUt 

N. I., from loth Apiil HKU (on Lord Clive's Fund). 
— Kurg. James Evans, from 24th April 1834. 

RMie-ned.— Lieut. James Campbell, 13th N.I., 
from I4th June 1834. — Lieut. James O. Oldham, 
(i(»th N.I., from 18th June 1834.— Lieut. Tliomas 

O. Dutidas, 72dN.l., from 3d Feb. 1835. 


MADHAK KHTAIILISIIMENT. 

Ht‘tirett in Enfoinnfi . — Major Harry Salmon, of 
invaliils, from 11th March IICW. — Capt. Alex. I*. 
Thompson, 8th L C., from 20th Jan. nUW — Capt. 
James Kcr. ;i3d N.I., fnim 22d Jan. IdJ.*!.— Lieut. 
J. A. Russell, 5l8t N.I., from 31st Jan. lUi5. 


BOMBAY FSTALIISHMENT. 

Retired in Ktiffiand. — Commander J. 13. Harri- 
son, 1ndi.<in Navy, from 7th Feb. 1835. 

Rrnifftind l.iout. Thomas Prohyn, 17th N.I., 

from loth April 18.14 Lieut. Frederick Twynam, 

2lsL N.I., from 21st Nov. 18:i4. 

Pentntmed on liOrd Clive’s Fund. — Lieut. Henry 
Price, .'id N.l.. from 14th Sei>t. ItCU. 

Struck ojr (having liecn absent five years). — 
Lieut. Col. Janies Livingstone, of infantry, from 
19th April 18.(1. 


ms MAJESTY’S FOUCESIN THE 
EAST. 

I'ROMOTIONS ANJ) riIANC.ES. 

Afh L. DrtsffJt. (at Domliay). Ilrov’. Msij. E. 
ilyne to be major, v. Moore, dec., and Lieut. 
C. L. Cumbcrlcge to Ik* capt., \. Hyne (lK>th 
3 Oct. .'(4); Capt. Win. J. M Ilughis, from 52d 
regt., to be capt., v. Cllison who exch. (22 May 
;J5) ; Comet (i.J. llusbiuul to be lieut., v. Cum- 
berletige t3 Oct. ,'»4; ; Comet J. II. T. Warde to 
Ik’ lieut. by imrch., v. Iluband whose prom, by 

{ lurch, has not taken place '22 May .’W'; Cornet 
L Trollope, from h. p. 4th Dr. Gu., to lie cornet, 
repaving dif., v. Warde (22 do.).— A. Scudamore 
to lie cornet by purch., v. Trollope who retires 
(2!» do.) 

1 Uh L. Deaf'S, (in Bengal.). Capt John Jenkins 
to be major, v Blundell dec. ; Lieut, fieo. Butcher 
to lH>c.Tpt., V. Jenkins; and (^imet C. Macartney 
to lie lieut., V, Bull her (ail 13 Nov. 34); James 
White to lie comet, v. Macartney (22 May .15). 

13r/i L. Drag's, (at Madras’. Lieut. John Ma- 
cartney, from 4ih Dr. Gu., to be lieut., v. Tysaen, 
who exch. (.15 May 35). 

IGth L. Drags, (in Bengal). Comets W. P. 
Waugh to be lieut. by pur^., v, .Sweetman, who 
retires; and .1. C R. Wegnelin to be cornet by 
purch., v. Waugh (boil; 29 May 35). 

2d Fwft (at Bombay). Capt. R. W. Brough to be 
major, v. Hunt, dec. ; Lieut. J. Carney to lie capt., 
V. llrough; Ens. J. E. .Simmons to be lieut.. v. 
(.:arney ; and Ena. R. U. Walton, from b. p. (Nith 
irgu, to be ens., v. .Simmons (all 2!) May .15.. — 
Win. Reed to be ens. by purch., v. Walton, who 
retires (5 June). 

:jf{ Font (in Bengal) Capt. H. F. Lockyer to be 
major by purch., v. Maclean, who retires; Ena. 

P. Browne, from 2d W. I. regt., to be ena., v. 
Cameron, who exch. .'12 June). 

(ith Foot (at Boinliay). Lieut. Thos. Minton to 
be capt., v. Gell, dec. ; Ena. Edw. .Staunton to be 
lieut., V. Minton: and E. J. Blanckley to be ens., 
V. Staunton (all 22 May 35). 

Mh Foot (at Maiiritiuo). LieuL CoL C. Cam|>- 
bell, from h. p. unatiacheil, to be lieut.-col. 
(V May 35.)— To le Lieuts. Lieut. W. B. Farraiit, 
from Mlh F.; Lieut. J. M. Calder, from 91si do. ; 
Lieut. R. J. Edmonds, from 4(;th do. ; Lieut. Jaa. 
Dunna, from 44th do.; Lieut J. F. FIdd, from 
a<nal Vuvifi.N.S. Vol.17.No.(>7. 


Ceylon regt.; Lieut. Wm. Tavernier, flrrnn 2d 
W. 1. re^ (fdl 8 May) : Ena. S. Brownrlgg, and 
Ens. W. W. Powell (9 May) : Ens. F. Batlne, from 
31st regt., and Ens. Wm. French, from 12th do. 

i ll) Mav) — To ffC JSnsijms. A. B. Brooke, v. 
'owell T>Tom.. and Ens. Wm. Lindsey, from h. p. 
noth regt.. V. Brownrlgc (0 May).— C. H. Rooke to 
be ens. DV purch., v. Lindsey, who retires (15 do.). 
Ens. D. M. Ucthune, from !(9th r^t., to be ens., 
V. Rookr, who cxch. (5 June). — Lieut.-Co]. John 
M'Caskill, from 98th F., to be lieut.-col., ▼. 
Campbell, who exch. (19 June). 

13th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. A. E. F. Holcombe 
to be lieut.. v. Malim, dec. (12 Sept. 34); Aug. 
Brotherton to be ens., ▼. Holcombe (22 May 35). — 
Ens. Edw. King, from 39th F., to be ens., v. 
Whiah, whose app. has not taken place (29 May). 
— Cadet G Mien to be ens., v. Brotherton, whose 
app. has not taken place (19 June). 

16th Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Sure. Wm. Steele, 
from 1st Drags., to he surgeon, v. Shcan, app. to 
89th regt. (29 May 35). — Lieut. C!. Murray to be 
capt.. V. A. P. Brown, dec.; Ens. G. H. Wallace 
to be lieut., v. Murray; and Kns. G. M. Rosa, 
from 9lBt regt. to be ens., v. IVallace (all 5 June). 

17fh Font (in N. S Wales), Maj. John Penny- 
ruist, from h. p. unattac'hed, to be major (paying 
the ditt’. v Douverie, app. to HOth F. (8 May 35). 
J. D. Rarnt's, M.D., to be assist, sure., v. Stewart, 
who resigns (29 do.) — J. G . De Burgh to be ens. by 
purch.. V. Furncaux, who retires (5 June). 

21/it Ftot (til Van Diemen’s Land). Lieut. R. G. 
W'illiams to l>e lapt. by purch., v. Schaw, who 
retires ; 2d Lieut. Aug. Ulalr to be Ist lieut. by 
purch., v. W’illiams; and Wm. DomvJle, to be 
2d licut. by purch., v. Blair (all 24 April 35). 

2Hth Font (in N. S. Wall's). Lieut. W. G. Byam, 
from h. p. unattached, to be lieut • v. Mount- 
si even pn m. ; Staff Assist. Sure. Arch. Alexander 
to Ih' assist. KUTg. (both 8 May &»).— Ens. W. Eve- 
rard to lie lieut. by purch., v. Byam, who retires; 
T. A. Gerard to be ens. by purch , v. Everard 
(both 15 do).— Capt. J. P. Kennedy, from h. p. 
Militia of Ionian Islands, to be rapt., v. J. E. AcR- 
lotn, who cxch. ; Staff Assist. Surg J. Campbell 
to he surg., v. Galcani, app* to 48th F. (both 19 
June). 

Fttof (In Bengal). T. J. Dourke to be ens., 
V. Batine, prom, in 9th regt. ( 19 May .35). 

38f/i Fwt. Ens. C. W. Crickett, from 44th F., 
to lie lieut., \. Close, dec. (22 May 3.'^). 

Sitth Foftt (at Muilraa). Licut. M. Spencer to be 
dipt, by purch., v. Leckie, who retires; Ens. Edw. 
Bligh to ue lieut. by purch., v. Spencer; and Edw. 
King to lie ens. by purch., v. Bligh (all 22 May 35). 
—Ens. Thos. White to be licut. by purch., v. 
Maule prom. (29 May); Ens. K. F. Urde, IVom 
79th regt., to be ens , v. King, app. to 13th F. 
(29 do.; ; Cadet II. W. Humphreys, to be ens. by 
purch , V. White (39 do.) 

4nth Foot, (at Bombay). Brev. MaJ. Richard 
Jebb to be m^or bylpurch., v. Slmcnckes, who re^ 
tires; Lieut T. J. valiant to be capt. by purch., 
V Jebb ; Ens H ■ C Tyler to be lieut. by purch., 
V. Valiant; and Richard Annstrong to be ens. Iw 
purch., V. Tyler (all 1 May 36)— Capt. C. S. Nay- 
lor, from Hinh regt., to be paym., v. Moore placed 
upon h. p. : Cornet J. W. liindo, flrom h. p. 15th 
L. Dr., to be ens., v. Macbeath cashiered (both 8 
do.)— Ens. J, J, Morris to be lieut.. v. WiBiama 
dec. (24 Nov. 84) ; Ens. John Byrne, firom h. p. lat 
Crar. Bat., to be ens., v. Morris (22 May 35). — H* 
Halkett to be ens. by purch., v. Hlnde who retSrea 

y !9 May). — Edward Lee to be ens. by purch., v. 
yme who retires 12 June). 

Alot Foot, (at Madraa). Ena. F. Darvall to be 
licut. by purch , v. O’Callaghan prom., T. Burgh 
to be ens. by purch., v. Darvail (both 8 May 35). 

44fA Foot (In Bengal). Ens. T. A. Souter, from 
57th F., to be lieut., v. Dunne app. to 9th rnrt. 
(8 May 35'.. — Wm. Skelton to be ons., v. Crickltt 
prom. In 38th legt. (22 May 35). 

ASth Foot (at Madras). Richard Maunwll to he 
ens. by purch., v. Erskine who retires (84 April 35). 

49rA Fuof (in Bengal). Lieut. WT. R. Faber to he 
capt. by purch., v. Kundle. who retires i end Ena. 
H. Pearsfin tn be lieut. by purch., v. Feber (both 
22 May 3.’!) ; Ena. S. B. D. Andcanon. from 89th 
regt., to be lieut., v. Croke dec. (83 do.). 

Madras). LleuL Jdhn Blackall, 
from 4ftth togt., to be lieut , v. MMUa who cxda. 
(2 C) 
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(22 Aug. 39).— Lieut W. A. Dely. from h. p. 4Hth 
F.t to M lieut.. V. Fenant app. to inh F. (U May). 

bath Foot (at Madrafl). Jas. Walker to be etis. 
by puTCh., y. Bell app. to 59th F. (5 June). 

bith Foot (at Madras). Edward Stanley to be 
eng. V, Sou ter prom. In 44th regt. (0 May Xi). — 
Staff Assist. Surg. H. H. Neville to be assist surg., 
V. Armstrong dec. (15 do.) 

63d Ft»ot (at Madras) Capt. H. B. S. Seymour, 
from h. p. 23d L. l>r., to be capt.j v. J. liibbims 
who exi h., rec. dif. (29 May ;i5).— Lieut. D. Me 
C. .Stubbeman to be capt. by nurch. , v. Seymour 
who retires ; Ens. .1. Thorp lobe lioiint. by purch.» 
V. Stubbeman j and G. H. Harrison to be ens. by 
purrh., V. Thorp (all 5 June). 

yifth Foot (at Mauritius). Ens. T. .4. Mitchell, 
from h. p. .56 regt., to be ens., repaying dif. v. An- 
derson prom, in 44lh regt. (23 May 35). — Ens. C. 
H. RooKe, from Htli F., to be ens., v. Dethiine 
who exch. ; James Garland to be ens. by pun b., 
V. Mitchell who retires (both 5tb June). 

Ceylon Hefft, 2d Lieut. F. B. Rayley to lie 1st 
lieut.. V. Field app. to 9th F. ; B B. Keane to be 
2d lieut., V. Bayley (both H M.iy 3.5). 

Vnattachfid. — Lieut. Wm. Mountsteven, from 
28 F., to be capt. without purch. (8 May 35) ; 
Lieut. Hon. W. F. O’Callaghan, from 41st F., to 
be capt. by purch. (8 do ) 

SteJF. — Brev. Licut.-Col. .Tohn Campbell, on h. 
p. unattached, to be town-major of St. Helena 
(24 April 35). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May .36 tiashmy, .''tuart, from Calcutta 21 st 
Jan., and Madras llth Feb. ; off Falmouth — Mo- 
narchy Buchanan, from Bengal 2«th Jan. ; off Cork 
(for Liverpool).— J une 1. Triumph, Green, from 
Bombay 2(lih Jan., and Cape 2.5th March ; off 
Portsmouth.— Barrham, from Bata- 
vi i 10th Jan. ; off l*cnaancc.— 4. Madras, Thorn- 
to \, fwm c:hinn Hth .lati. ; In the Bristol Channel. 
—5. Falcon, Biirne 1, frpm Cape (list March; at 
Liverpool — 8. Hcloriljm* Boadle, from China 23d 
Jail. ; off Brighton. — 13. Recovery, Wellbaiik, from 
China l7th Jati. ; off Folkstone. — 16 Ifraatiu, Ra- 
mirez, from Manilla 1st Feb.; at Cowes.-~'17. 
Adelaide, Clarke, from N S. Wales, 21st Feb., 
and Kmily, Planter, from (’ape 2d April ; biitli off 
Falmouth.— H. M. S. H’irricr, V.issall, from Mad- 
ras .30th Jan., Trincomollee, and Cafic lUh \pri1: 
off Portsmouth.- P'antw, Fraser, from China; off 
Liverpool. — 18. Sovereign, Baker, from N. S. 
Wales 23d Feb.; and Margaret Graham, Miller, 
from ditto llth Jan., and V. D. Land 25th Feb.; 
both off Portsmouth. — WiUiam Metcaffe, Philip- 
son, from N. S. Wales 7th Feb.; off Kingsbrldge. 
Majestic, Lawson, from Doinliay 15lh Feb.; off 
Liveniool. — 19. Hobarta, IVake, from China 6th 
Feb.; off Dover. — Palmira, Louder, from Bombay 
let Feb. ; and Htbernia, Gillies, from Bengal, 12th 
Jan., and Cape 20th March ; both off Plymouth. 
—Harmony, Ellev, from N. S. Wales 36th Sept., 
and Cape 25th March; off Portmouth.— C'/ffiow, 
Bushby, from Mauritius 15th March; at Liver- 
pool. — hnnditn, Pickering, from Bengal 16th Jan., 
and Madras 3d Feb. ; off Liverpool. — 26. Benmul'n, 
Kmbletnn, fr<iin Mauritius .5th March, and Ca))e 
5th April ; off Portsmouth. — Gtmrruor llarctntrt, 
Doutliy, from N. S. Wales 1.5th Feb. : off Rams- 
gate.— if/tn, Griffiths, from China 4th Feb.; off 
Scilly.— 22. Mary Ann, Hornblow, from Madras 
18th Feb., and Cajrie 13th April; off Portland. — 
Afidca, Skelton, from Ceylon llth Feb.; and 
Kerawell, Haswell, from Cape 28th March; both 
oA* Portsmouth.— James Laiug, Tomlin, from 
Manilla 7th Jon.; off Weymouth.— Givemre//, Pur- 
die, from China 3l8t Jan.; at Deal.— 23. Mermaid, 
Johnson, from China 22d Jan.; and Recovery, 
Morgan, from South Seas: both at Deal.— 25. 
JoAn Barry, Robson, from N S. Wales, 12th Feb ; 
off Romney — 26. Ferguaaon, Young, from Bengal 
8lh Feb. ; and Auriga, Chalmers, from V D Land 
27th Feb. ; both at Deal — Bardaster, from N. S. 
Wales 24th Feb. ; off Dover. — Clyde, Ireland, from 
y. D. Land llth Feb.; off Folkstone. — Gri5/<m 
Fleece, Graves, from Bengal 5th Feb. ; off I.iver- 
1^1.— 27- Rhoda, Hurst, from V. D. Land 4th 
Feb.; off Romney. 

Departurea, 

May 20. Jamea M*Inroy, Cleveland, for Batavia 
and China; from Cove of Cork. -27. Jeannette, 


U>vett, for China ; from LiverpooL— Iona, Grant* 
for Cape and Algoa Bay t from Deal.- 2H. Blaelr 
wall, Dowsop, for N.S. Wales, with convicts; from 
Deal il2th June Brom Cork). — 31. Ducheea of Cla- 
rence, Hutchinson, and Princeaa Charlotte, Kirby, 
bo’h from Bombay; from Liverpool — William, 
Clarke, for N. S. Wales; from Deal — June 2> 
Fanny, Dj ummond, for Cape ; from Deal. — John 
O' Gaunt, Robertson, for Batavia and Lintln ; from 
Liverpool.— Bomhay Packet, Gurnock, for Bom- 
bay; from Liverpool (5th from Waterford). — 3. 
Jumna, Finder, Gipaey, IPghat, and General Gae- 
mane, Fisher, all for (’hin.i ; Tapley, Tapley, 
for Bengal t all from Liverpool.— 4. Alexander Ba- 
ring, St. Croix, for China; Vanguard, Walker, 
for Batavia and Singapore ; and Laidy M'Naugh- 
to7t, Hustwick, for N. S. Wales; all from Deal.— 
5. FamuAom, Webster, for Bombay: from 
Portsmouth.— 6. Kliui, Cam))bcl1, for Madras and 
Bengal : from Portsmouth. — Clyde, Kerr, for Ba- 
tavia and China; from Deal.— 7* Mountstuart 
K/phinstone, Toller, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Portsmouth.— fia.i/ne, Richardson, fot Bombay ; 
from Di'al. — Emma, Hudson, for Bombay ; from 
Liverpool. — 8. Georginua, Thoms, for Mauritiua 
and Bengal; Velocity, Whytiscoinbe, for Muscat 
and China; and Kirkman Finlay, Russell, for 
Bombay; all from Deal. — England, Bacon, for 
N. S. Wales, with convicts; from Portsmouth. — 
16. Dawaon, Dawson, for N. S. Wales: from Deal. 
— ttvlhavtni, Crawford, for China; from Liver- 

5 ool 11. Sterling, Burnett, for Bengal ; and 

lejo, Campbell, for Cape and Swan River; 
bo h from Deal. — 12. Lotua, Sumiiierson, for 
New South Wales ; and Fairhc, Ager, for 
Mauritius .ind Bengal ; both from Deal. — Park- 
flrld, M*\uley, and Syria, Bowman, both 
for Bombay: from Liverpool. — 13. Heroine, 
M*Carthy. lor Madras and Bengal ; from Deal. — 
Arafdan, Boult, for ('hina; from Bristol. — 14. 
Ann, Virtue, for Launceston; from De.il.— 15. 
Attnnndale, Hill, for Uombuy ; from Cove of Cork. 
— 16, Hector, Smith, for V. D. L'ind; anii Colom- 
bo, M'Kcllar, for Cape and (Ceylon: both from 
Deal.— Ric7m/ d Walker, Fiddler, for V. D Land 
and N. S. Walts; fniin Liverpool.— 1 7 . General 
Palmer, Down, for China; fr m Dt*<il.— 

Lcitih, for Singapore; from Liverpool. — IH. 
Jean, (k>uldie, for Singapore ; from Deal.— Corde- 
lia, Creighton, for Chinn from l.ivcMpool.— 
JExmouth, Warren, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; 
from Deal. — Hercules, Wood, for China; from 
Liverpool. — Isabella, llobertsnn, for (^hina ; from 
Leith.— 2J. Rob rt SmnU, Fulcher, for Cape, Ma- 
dias, and Bengal; f:om Portsmouth.— 24. Hud- 
dersfield, Noakes, for Rio de Janeiro and Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. 


lASSEKGF.llS FROM INDIA. 

Per iMdy Flora, from Madras : Tiie Baroness de 
Kutsleben; Mrs. French; Mrs. Jollie; Mrs. Aga- 
noor; Miss Aganoor: Miss Daniel ; Dr. J. Crui^- 
shank, H. C S.; Thomas Daniel, Esq.; A. Aga- 
noor, ICsq. ; F. ((hambers. Esq. ; M. Coojier, Esq. ; 
J. Payne, Esq ; Capt. French, M. E regt.; Lieut. 
Grifiitli, llth Si. N. I ; Lieut. Fellowe, 16th do. ; 
Lieut. Nutt, H.M. 45t1i regt. ; Ens. Cumberlege, 
H.M. 4.5th regt.; Rev. Dr. Sparkes; Misses 7)c 
Kutzlelien, Uenwell, and two Aganoor; Masters 
Ag.inoor, Reid, Benwell, and Pellowe.— The fol- 
lowing wore landetl at the Cape: Major and Mrs. 
Ward; two Misses and two Masters Ward; Mr. 
l.ouis. 

Per Hashmy, from Bengal : Mrs: Lacey and fa- 
mily; Miss M’Lean; Rev. C. Lacey, Baptist mis- 
sionary; li. Gibbon, Esq., superintending surgeon 
M. K. ; Lieut. J. D. Deward, II. M. 44th rest. ; 
Lieut. J. M. Montgomery, H.M. 49th regt. , Ens. 
H. Scott, H.M. 62(1 regt. ; Master Hallaher, 5 ec. 

Per Govemw Harcou?‘t, from N, S. Wales: Mrs. 
Woore; Mrs. Baldy and three children; Mrs. 
Barton and cliild ; Lieut. Woore, R.N. ; Dr. Gal- 
loway, R N. ; D. A. C. G. Baldy. 

Per Bntiah Sovereign, from N. S. Wales ; Mrs. 
Rolland : Mrs. Ryan; Dr. Rolland, 4th regt,; 
Dr. Wilson, R. N. ; Mr. Wm. Bryan; Mr. For- 
naud; Mr. John Ashtown; Master Nowland. 

Per Bencoolen, trom Mauritius; Mrs. Thomas; 
Mrs. Webb; Mrs. Samoulthan ; Mrs. Gavien; 
Mrs. Embleton; Mr. Couve; Mr. Garien; Mr. 
Samouthan ; Mr. Blackburn t 3 servants ; 22 Ames 
nesn seamen.— (Mr. Passmore was landed at the 
Cape.) 
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Ver Palmira, from Bombay : (Japt Kelr s Capt. 
Wilson; Lieut. Atkinson i Lieut. Creigh; Master 
and Miss Ferrer. 

Per 4nn, from (!hlna: John Wm. Giaham. 
Esq.; Capt. R- U. Shittler. 

Per Hibernia, from Bengal ; Mrs. Baker and 
family; Mrs Corry; Capt Saur n, 32(1 Ucngal 
Ni I.‘. in charge of invaVuis; i'oiln Srott, Esq.; 
Wm. Love. Esq.; Mr. Pearson; 40 II. C. invalids. 

'p^‘Mnrj/‘ Ann, from Madras: Mrs. Pearse; 
Mrs. Savage; Mrs Dassye: Mrs. Polwhele; Mrs. 
Cnxe; Col. W. G Pearse; C.int D. Mackenzie: 
Capt. Wallace ; Lieut Whitlock; Lieut Farran ; 
J Fraser, Esiq. ; H. E. Moorat, Esq.; Wm. Far- 
mer, Esq ; Hev. A. Iloiimc; two Mws«a .Sieclc; 
two Misses Cochran; Mis-sr.-. Birnie and Dovetcai ; 
two Masters Steele; two Masters Bruce.— From 
the Cape: L1put.-Cul. M'Cnsk' II. II. M. !)H(h regt. ; 
Capt. Elbe, ditto; 1. Fraser, Esq. 

Per John B’lrrp, from N. S. Whales: Dr. Os- 
borne, R.N. ; Mr. and Mrs. Uroikluhurst ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, &c. 

Par Chfilc, from Van Dicineri’s Land : Mrs Da- 
vies: Mr. and Mrs. Diuke; Mr. Alexander; Mr. 
J. Patten. 


I'AFSENGF.US TO INDIA- 

Ppr Jinhrri S null, for Madras and Bengal ; Mrs. 
Hfilhed ; two Misses ll.'ilhed; Mrs. Edward Har- 
well; Mis.s Augusta Harwell; Mrs. Alexander; 
Miss fi i( enl.AW ; iw<» M isses Sutherland ; Miss .Sey- 
mour: (’apt. ll.ilhed, Bengcd Cavalry; Edw.ird 
Barwell, Fsq., Hiirrister at Law; ('harles Harwell, 
Esq.; — ('oiiiulumii, F.sq., iTK’rehunt : — Colqu- 
hoiin, Esq., ditto; — Money, Esq., M.idras mi- 
litary *er\ ice ; — Forre.st,‘ Esq., Assistin’ sur- 
geon, Bengal e8t<'il>li.,hmem ; — Bon, tie, E^q., 
inereliant. 

Per Vun/*itttirt, for Mtidnis; Mis. Short; Mrs. 
Fry; Miss I)ick(>ns: ('ai)t Short, 11. 'd tIJd regt. ; 
.'^ix ofheers of llisMojCNty’ serMcc; Detaehnients 
for H. M. .iTtli, l»-Jd, ami o:id regts. 

Vrr Vohunbo, for Cape and (\*ylon: Mis. Din" 
wtKidie; Mr. and Mrs. Sanmleis; Mr. and Mrs* 
W'ooland; Rev. Mr. Dicc.ard and family ; Ucv. Mr. 
liniik; Rev. Mr. Moices. 

Per OcitTfriaiia, for Mauritius: James Wilson, 
Em;, new eliief juilge) and family.— Fur Ueiigal : 
Mr. II. Cliapiiiati. 

Per l^ndu b'rret'ftham, for Bombay: l.ieiit. and 
Mrs. Morse: Lieut. Home; Mr. Williamb; four 
tilKeers and liio tioops of II. M 4(tth regt. 

Per Hrroinr, for Madras and liengnl: Capt. and 
Mrs Browi.e: C:qit May; li>e uilicers and 
troops of 11. M. service 

Per hUomath, for Madras and Ilerigal: Bishop 
Corrie; Dr. and Mrs Showers; Lieut, and Mrs. 
.Shuldham and infant ; Dr. White and histei ; Mrs. 
KHiitOii ; Mrs Clarke; MihsPostans; Miss Wick- 
field : Itev. .1 V\ ilklson : (':i]it. Brown ; Lieut. Oli- 
pliant : several olllcers of H. M- 4(ilh regt. 


B. In York Street, Portman Square, the lady of 
Major Tronson, 13tb Light Infantry, of a son. 

P. At Milford Lodge, ne ir Lyinington, Hants., 
the lady of LieuL-Col. H. T. Roberts, C.B., of a 
daughter. 

14. The lady of R. Anderson, Esq., late of the 
lion. Company's service, of a daughter. 


MAKUIAGES. 

June .B. At Frome, Lieut. Col. J. W. Aitchison, 
of the Hon. K. 1. Coinp-my’s service, to Eliza Vin- 
cent, eldest d.mghtcr «f the late Capt- H. I. L. 
O’Connor, R.N., of Innox-Hill House, Frome, 
and of CarricUfoylc, Jamaica. 

(». At -St. James’s Church, Capt. Thomas Arm- 
strong, late of the Idth Lancers, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of John Slater, Esq., Margate. 

11 For the second time, at Artharct, near Long- 
town, CuinlieTland, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq. to Marcia Maria Orant, daughter of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir C'olquhoun Grant. 

10. At Ba'h, Capt. George Boyd, 2d Grenadier 
regt. Native Infantry, Bombay cstiiblishmcnt, to 
Amelia Lamonl, second daughter of the late Wll- 
hatii Robertson, Esq., of Dcmcrtiry and EHseiiuibo. 

— At Stoke Church, Lieut. Col. J. P. James, of 
the 24th regt. Madnie N. 1., to Emily, second 
daughter of C. Tripe, Esq. 

11. At Stonehouse, Richard E. Boardman, Esq., 
captain in the Madras army, to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late G. Palliher, E‘.q. 

1(5. At Bichinoml. Surrey, Henry Drown, Esq,, 
of the Itoniliay civil service, to Ei zi Ann, yonng- 
(*st daughter of the late Sir ll-nry Verelst Darrell, 
Esq. 

17. At Paddington Church. George Augustus 
Wm. Trot I or, Esq., late of the Hon. E. 1. Coin- 
panv’b civil service, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of Thomas D. Maliam, Ei,q., of W oodlleld-liKlge, 
WestlKiurne Grexm, Paddington. 

lU. At Croydon, G. L. Jacob, Esq., of the Bom- 
bay army, son of John Jacob, Esq., of Guernsey, 
to Emily, third daughter of Lieut. Col. Utterton, 
Heath-lodge, Croydon, Surrey. 

Lately At St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, W. Inglls 
Fcrrar, F.s(|., Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bomlmy me- 
dical cstablishmci t, to Surah, daughter of D. 
Grant, Lsq , South place, Finsbury. 


DEATHS. 

Majf 4. On board the Coromnndnl, on his return 
from India, Capt. A. P. Brown, lute of the IGth 
F(Xft, and formerly of the /itith regt. 

mL At Brnnlslield House, the seat of his brother- 
in-law, Major Gen. Sir John Dalryinple, Bart., of 
North Berwick. 

.'KK At Devniibhirc Place, in the 4f5th year of his 
age, George Thornton Bay lev, Esq., of the lion. 
East-India Company’s civil bcrvice on the Bengal 
establishment. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Sf/tpli, Wallace, from Calcutta to China, 
got on blioic on liiiitaiig Inland, previous to the 
:ki Fciiruary, and was expected to go to pieces. 
LtSM) chests of opium in her. 

The French brig Aimuble Jo/irphine was taken 
by the natives at the Feejce islands in July last. 
1 he master uud ofllcers murdered. 

The Madeline, Hamilton, from London to N. 
S. Wales, was totally iost 7th April, on an un- 
known shoal, seven or eight Icagut's to the eubl- 
ward of the Islanil oi Bona Viblu. Crew saved. 


BIRTHS, MAKRIAGKS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BiKTlIN. 

May IB. At St. Servan, France, the lady of Major 
J. K. Clubley, of a daughter. 

June 4. At Ramsgate, the lady of Lieut.-Col 
Gumroer, Madras army, of a daughter. 

(». At PetcThtone Court, near Brecknock, the 
lady of l.ieuu Wynter, llth regt. Madras N. 1., of 
a daughter. 


— On board the Hil/nr?tia, on tl*e passage from 
Bengal, Thomas Baker, Flhq. 

June 2. At her residence in London Street, Pitz- 
roy Square, Sarah, widow of the late Capt. Wm. 
Story, of the East-liidia Coinpuny's service. 

— At Addlestone, near Cni'rtse;, (-'hnriotte, 
widow of Lieut. Col. Andrew Wilson Hearsey, of 
the EOftt India ('rmipany’s service. 

!k At his house, (.'ornwall Terrace, Regent's 
Park, David Carrutliers, Esq., M.P. for Hull, 
after a short but severe illness. 

— At I’orto Bello, near Edinburgh, Miss Char- 
lotte A. M. Ochterlony, aged 22, grand-daughter of 
the late Sir David and sister to Sir Charlm (ich- 
terlony, Ba. t. 

11. In the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Col. Sir 
A. S. Frazer, K.C.B.. In his 60th year. 

14. At Risby, near Bury St. Edmonds, Suffolk, 
in hlbitlstyear, Samuel Robinson, Em; , of Fins- 
bury Circ us, f(wnieily of the firm of Elliott, 
Robinson, and Co., Finsbury Place. Few persons 
have ever founded a juster title to the character 
of ** charitable” than this kind-hearted gentleman. 
The pox,esBi(m of ample meana enabM him to 
fulfil to the utiniMt what seemed not more the 
dictstcs of duty than self-gratlficatlon ; for he had, 
indeed, " leaituM the luxury of doing good.” 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


lJuLY, 


NaD. ne lettera denote prime coat, or manti/Hcturera' pricea t A. advance (per cent,} on the aame g 
D. diaeount (per cent,} on the aame g N.D. no demand,—The bazar maund ia equal to KQi. 2 os. 2 
dra„ and KMIdaaar maunda equal to llO ^ctory maunda, Gooda add bp Sa,Rupeea B, mda. produce 
A to 8 per cent, more than when add by Ct,Rupeea F, mda. — The Madras Candy ia equal to AOOtb. The 
Surat Candy to 091 M 1 / to 746& tt>. TAe Pecul to to I33j >b. TAo Corge to 20 ptoces. 

CALCUTTA, January 29, 1835. 


Ils.A. r 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt.l4 0 Co), 

Bottles 1(K>10 8 — 

Coals B* ntd. u A — 

Copper SheaUiing, 16-32 ..F.md. :« 8 — 
— . Brasiers’, do. 34 0 

— Thick sheets do. 

— ~ Old Gross do. 33 g — 

Bolt do. 36 0 — 

Tile do. 34 0 — 

— Nails, assort. do. 45 0 — 

— — Peru Slab Ct-Rs. do. 28 12 — 

Russia Sa.ks. do. 

Copperas.*.. do. 2 14 •<- 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. 1 3L — 1 

Yarn 16 to 17o mor. 0 4i — 

Cutlery, fine 25 \. — 

Glass RA. — 

Hardware 30 D. — 

Hosiery, cotton 10 A. — 

Ditto, silk 20 to 35A.d 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

fiat do. 

English, sq do. 

— - — — « flat do. 

Bolt do. 

, Sheet do. 

— ^ Nails 

Hoops. F. md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

I Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel, EngliHh Ct.RB. F. ind. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

— ■ coarse and middling. . . . 

— Flannel fine 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 
4 A @ 4 7 
4 6 _ 4 6 


10 4 — 14 4 
3 6 — .3 10 
15—16 
6 2 — (i .3 
0 0 — 61 
20D. — ;15D. 

— in 

R tolOD.&P.C. 
R 7 — R 10 
6 0 — 04 
17 12 — IK 4 
3 8 — 00 
12 — 34 
1 3 — 1 14 


MADRAS, February 4, 1835. 


Bottles 100 7 8 Iron Hoops candy 30 

Copper, Sheathing candy 2.'Kt — 28<» Nails do. 

-—Cakes do. 250 — 26o Lead, Pig do. 

— Old do. 240 — 2.50 Sheet do. 

— Nails, assort do. 280 — 3(M) Millinery 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 1.5 A. Shot, patent 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 2o A. Spelter candy 

— Longcloth, fine...'. .'MtA. — .35 A. Stationery 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 105. Steel, English candy 

Gloss and Earthenware Improving. — .SwcHlish do. 

Hardware 1.5D. — 20 D. Tin Plates box 

Hosiery 2.5A. — 30 A. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — .50 coarse 

— English sq do. 2.5 — 28 j Flannel, fine 

— Flat and bolt do. 25 — 28 |, 


Rs. 

30 @ 


42 — 

:1R — 

25A.— 
1.5A. — 
45 — 

:joa. — 

45 — 

OR — 
20 — 
15 D. — 
15 D. — 
P.C. — 


BOMBAY, January SI, 1835. 


Anchors cwt. 10 @ 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals chald. 8 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 54 

— Thick sheets do. 56 

— Plate do. 57 

Tile do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

— Longcloths — 

— Mu»lns — 

Other goods — 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.84 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D, — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


I Iron, Swedish St. candy .50 

— English do. 25 

— Hoops cwt. 5.12 

I — Nails do. 13 

Sheet do. 5.12 

1 Rod for bolts St. candy 30 

I do. for nails do. 28 

I Lead, Pig cwt. 10 

j Sheet do. 9.8 

r, Millinery 25 D. 

'•Shot, patent cwt. 10 — 

Spelter do. 8.12 

Stationery 5 D. 

. Steel, Swedish tub 12 

! Tin Plates box 24 

( Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 — 

coarse 1.12 — 

— Flannel, fine 1 


CANTON, January 27, 1835. 


Drs. Drs.' Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz. 28 yds piece I A (% 34| Smalts perul 30@ 60 

— - Longcloths do. 3 — 11 I Steel, Swedish tub 4 — 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — ! Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 0.90— 1.50 

Cambrics, 46 yds do. 3—4 | do. ex super yd. 2.75 — 3 

— - Bandannoes do. I. 75 — 1.90, Camlets pee. 15 —21 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 60 pecul 30 — 56 j Do. Dutch do. 23 25 

Iron. Bar do. J.75 2 Lom EUs do. 9 — 94 

— Rod do. 2^ — 'Tin, Stratta pecul 15 — 16 

Lead, Pig do. A 5] jj Tin Plates tmx 9 — 


5i (Tin Plates tmx 
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Dn. Drs. 

Anchors l»ccul « @ 2. 

Bottles HM) 3i •— 3J 

CopiHT Nalls and Sheattilnc pecul 40 — 4*2 

Cottons. Madaiiollams, 24yrt, by 3fiin. poa. 2—3 

lin]t.*liisn 24 3(> do. 2 — 3 

— Longclolhs .38 to 40 • • • • 36 do. 3i — 61 

_ do. do. • • • > 40*44 do. 41 — 

do. do 44-.'i4 do. 61 — 8} 

.50 do. — — • 

64 do. — — 

Prints. 7-8. single mlours do. 21 — 3 

O-U. do. 3 — 3 

Cambric, 1 2 yds. by 42 to 45 in.* -ilo. 11 — 21 

.Taconct, 20 44 • ■ 46 • •• - do. \veTy li- 

— I.nppets, JO .■. .*. 40 • * 44 do. f mit. 1). 

.— Chintz, fancy colours do. 4—61 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. Imlt. Battlck. dble.- ‘doz. 21 4 

- do. do Hullicat doz. — 2 

- Twist, 24 to 40 perul44 — 4<> 

Hardware, assort dcm. 

.iron, Sw^lsh pecul 41 — 6 

' Enfflish doj 21 — 3 

! Nail, rod do. 3 — .31 

Lead. Pig do. 4J — 6 

— . ^hect do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent hag — — 

Spelter P«’ul 4 — 41 

Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

English do. — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Camblels do. 20 — 24 

Ladies* cloth yd. H — 2^ 


REMARKS. 


C-iIrnttf/t Jan. 20, 10.33. — Lappets, the stock of 
ubicli IS small, are in gcKid dom.*iiid, but plaiiiWhite 
and Coloured Cottons generally arc dull, 'riic 
'\’'arri market is in the same state as for the two 
]irei'L‘dii)g weeks. In Woollens nothing doing. The 
Copper market is inactive, imd our ejuotations 
may be considered in some degree nominal, .spel- 
ter and othei dcscripiiotis of Metals are much the 
Knm<‘ aj by our last. In Wines, Ac., no sales to 
report ; the market generally overloaded.— iVicc 
t'ur. 

Maflrau, h'ah. 4. IH.3.5. — The market has not 
varicHl much by the present arrivals friim thigland. 
Millinery, Stationary, Long Cloths <fine), Gla^- 
ware, anti Earthenware, are getting into inquiry, 
and prices improving. The importanons of HatiiK 
and Cliecscs, Oilman-stores, and t.'onfectionary, 
have lieen large, and prices on tlie liecline. Me* 
tals, with the exception of Iron, which continues 
in good retiuestj and none imported for some time, 
find purchasers at prices varying little from our 
tpi ( It atioiis. — 1 Vf/r ( 

Singaparst Jan. It), 1836. — Markets for the last 
week liave lieen exceedingly dull — almost nothing 
doing, which is usually the case during the months 


of January and February- between the Bugis and 
Junk ae.LKons. 

liomfHti/, Jan. .31. IfKW. — Having had no arrivals 
from England for se\ eriil weeks, except the Oiltt- 
dnnta, from I.iverpool, holders of Metal are firm, 
and prices ..re beginning to shew a alight indica- 
tion of improveinent, especiully in the articles of 
S|telter and Coptier. In Piece OcKids very little 
has been done for some weeks iiasc. 

.htfiuarj/ 6, — Colton Piece Goods 

are going ofl‘ at our quotations, though tht^saleB 
are becoming limited as the new year approaches. 
The finer qualities of Cotton Yam are In re- 
quest. Woollens are saleable at a little improve- 
ment in price. Long Ells have declined, and the 
dealers are fearful of purchasing under the expec- 
tation of large imitortatioiis.— Jan. 20. 3'here has 
iMH'U a little impriivement in the firice of Iron. 
Woollens arc rather dull of sale, arisit^, we be- 
lieve. more from the general neglect or business 
conseipient on the new year, than from any other 
cause Money is scarce amongst the Chuiese.— 
./an. 27* At this ]iarticular season few transactions 
in business take idace. and we have no ulterallons 
to notice. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CatcuHaf Jun, 29, 183.5. 
Ciovcmnictit Securities. 

Buy."! Its. As. Rs. As. rSell. 

Prein. 21 12 Remittable, No.l to 8II7. 2'J 8 Prem. 
(I 4 Srconil 6 per cent. . • • ■ 2 li 

1 12 Third 5 per cent 2 4 

Disc. 2 12 4 p. Cent. Loan, 2 14 Disc. 

1.3.200 Dank of Bengal Shares (10.000)— 13.000. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billi !l 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s:dary hills 6 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 7 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months* date — to buy, 2s. to 2 b. Id. ; to sell, 
2 b. 2d. per Sa, Rupee. 


Madra^t Fch. 4, 1 835. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, six per cent.- 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Nod- Remittable— Old five percent — par. 

Ditio ditto of 18th .tug. 1825, five fier cent.— pv 
to 2i premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent. — 2} per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 1| per cent, dis- 
ccMint. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— per cent, dis- 
oounL 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months. Is. lo^d. pet Mad. R. 


liimibai/, ./art. 31, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Dills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. O^d. to 2s. Id. 
pci Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 3(i days’ sight, 107 to l(7.u Bom. 

Rfc. per KHI Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at .'id days’ sight, 1(»1 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rk. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 120.8 to 131 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, I07 to 108 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, I07 to 110.4 per ditto. 

Ditto i>f 1820-30, ] JOto 110.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loon of 1832-33, 1U6 to 106.4 per ditto. 


^n^aporc^ Jan. 24, 1835. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 ma sight, 4s. 4d. to 48. 6d. per 
dollar. 

Otk Bengal, 2101 Ba. Rs. per lOU dollars. 


Canton, Jan.21, 1R35. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight. 4 b. Od. to 4s. lOd per Sn. 
Dol. nominal. 

Finance Committee for advances on couslgnmenu. 

On Bcml. — Private Bills, 210 Sa. Rs. per 100 
.Sp. Dols»— c:ompany*s ditto. 30 days, 20B Sa.R8. 
On Bombay, ditUr Bran. Rs. 21G to 218 per ditto. 
Syoee Silver at Lintin, per cenu prem. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, June 23, 1&35. 

£. «. 


15 

3 


— 3 16 0 


EAST-IKUIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£, a. d. £• a, d. 

CoflTee. Batavia cwt. @ 

— Samarang 

Cherlbon — 

Sumatra 

Ceylon 3 10 U — 

— » Mocha • 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 74 -"■ 0 0 R. 

Madras 0 0 7 — 0 « « 

Bengal <> () 7 — 0 0 7i 

Bourbon none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 

Anniseeds, Star 3 4 0 

Borax, Refined .3 5 0 

— Unrefined 3 12 0 

('ainphire, in tub R 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar. 'lb 0 2 10 

Ceylon 1 8 0 

Cassia Buds ....... .cwt. 3 15 

Lignea 2 1!) 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Root cwt. l<j 0 

Cubebs 2 0 

Dragon's Blood 0 15 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . (i 0 

Arabic 2 2 

— — Assafoetida 1 10 

Benjamin, 3d Sort.. 3 10 

— — Aiiimi 5 0 

Oaiiibogium 4 0 

Myrrh 2 0 

Ohbanuni 0 fi 

Kino 12 U 

l.ac Lake Ih 

Dye 0 2 

— Shell cwt. A 1.5 

."^tick 2 4 

Musk, ('hina os. 0 10 

Nux Vomica .cwt. 0 7 

Oil, Cashia os. 0 H 

Cinnamon 0 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. ] 

— » Cajaputa os. o 

■ Mace 0 

> Nutmegs 0 


3 3 
0 1 
— IH 1) 


0 
0 
fi 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 

0 

nominal 


— 2 H 

— 28 

— 7 

— 3 

— 4 
~ 10 


0 
0 

0 0 ; 
4 0 ! 
0 0 ; 
0 0 


Mother-o*- Pearl \ewt o is o 
Shells. China « 

Nankeens piece — — 

Rattans lOR 0 3 0 — 

Rice, Bengal White. . . -cwt. 0 9 6 — 

Patna 0 12 0 — 

Java 0 7 0 — 

Safflower.... 1 10 0 — 

Sago 0 9 n 

Pearl 0 13 0 — 

Saltpetre I 3 0 — 

Silk, Company’s Bengal lb — — 

— Novi — 

Ditto White 

C'hina Tsatlee — 

Bengal Privilege 

Oiganzinc 

Spires, Cinnamon 0 R 11 — 

Cloves 0 0 — 

— — Mace 0 4 0 — 

Nutmegs 0 G 9 — 

Ginger cwt. 18 0 — 

I — Pepper. Black th o 0 44 — 

i White 0 0 10 — 

; Sugar, Bengal cwt. 16 0 — 

' Siam and ('hina 1 5 0 — 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 10 0 — 

Manilla and Java 1 4 0 — 

Tea, Bohea lb — 

— — Congou 
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£. a. d. 
@300 


— 2 10 0 


Opium . . . 


0 

0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 
0 

3 0 — 
9 0 — 

0 4 — 
0 2 — 

1 0 — 


— 8 10 0 |i Soulhong 

— 13 0 0 !i Campol.. 

9 0 0 !• Twankay 

Pekoe.... 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

— — Voung Hyson 

— — Gunpowder — 

Tin, Hanca cwt. 3 2 

Tortoise.shcll. ih 1 4 

Vermilion )b 0 3 

Wax cwt. 5 10 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 7 10 

Flbony lo o 

Sapan.. 9 0 


0 2 
6 0 
2 17 
1 5 


0 8 3 
0 6 0 

1 1 .) 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 3 
0 12 


, none 

Rluibarb 0 1 G 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna lb 0 0 3 

Turmeric, Java . . . .cwt. 0 lo o 

>— Bengal 0 10 0 

China 0 16 0 

Gallh. ill Sorts 5 0 0 

— , Blue 5 0 0 

Hides, Huft'ulo Ib 

Ox and Cow 0 0 .5 — 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . . — — 

Purple and Violet .... 0 (1 G — 0 0 9 

.i— Fine Violet 0 G 6 — 0 0 9 

Mid. to good Violet •• o G o — o a 4 

Violet andCopper .... o 0 0 — O 6 4 

Copper 0 5 9 — 0 5 11 

— Consuming.mid.toflne 0 .5 2 — 0 6 0 

— Do. ord. and low .... 0 4 8 — 0 5 0 

Do. very low o 4 4 — o 4 

Java 0 3 10 — 0 A 

Madras low to ord 0 3 .5 — O 4 

Oude low to mid 0 3 A — 0 4 


AOSTKALASIAN PKODUCB. 

Cedar Wood foot o o G - 

— 0 2 3 Oil, Fish tun 2G 0 0 - 

I! W halebone Ion 110 0 0 - 

0 12 1 W^Mil. N. S. Wales, viz. 

0 19 0 Best ih 0 2 3 - 

0 17 0 Inferior........ 0 0 10 - 

1 4 0 V. D. Land, viz. 

A in O I Best 0 2 0 -' 

A lA 0 I InftTior . . . 0 0 10 • 


SOI/TII AFUICAN PnODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 18 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und . . . .n> 

Gum Anibic cwt. 1 5 () ... 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 42 — 

Salted 0 0 4 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 17 c 

w Raisins 

0 Wax 6 1 ft 0 — 

7 , Wine, Cape, Mad., best- .pipe 17 0 0 — 

« TIT" quality 14 0 (» — 

0 Wood, Teak load 7 0 0 — 

6 Wool lb. 0 1 6 — 


0 4 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 8 

0 

7 10 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 16 

0 

1 4 

0 

— 

0 9 

2 

0 1 

3 

0 7 

0 

0 7 

9 

1 13 

0 

0 0 

411 

0 1 

3 

1 14 

0 

1 10 

0 

3 0 

0 

1 9 

0 

llllllllll 

3 9 

0 

2 .0 

0 

G T 

0 

8 0 

0 

13 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 0 

7 

27 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

8 

0 1 

B 

I 13 

0 


1 10 

0 

0 0 

fi 

0 0 

4( 

— 1 

■1 ■ ■ 


7 A 0 
19 0 0 
16 0 0 

8 6 0 
0 2 3 . 


PRICES OF SHAKES, June 2.5, 1835. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock) 

London .....(Stock).... 

St. Katherine’s 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

Price. 

^ Dividends.; 

Capital. 

Shares' 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dlvldcnda. 

.59^ 

57 

09 

I02i 

97* 

■c. 

— p. cent. 
21 p. cent. 
24 p.cent. 

. 41 p. cent. 

£• 

4:18,667 

3,238,000 

1,352,752 

A00,(I(N) 

! 

1 100 

£r 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan. July 

6 April. 6 Oct. 

West'lndia (Stock).... 

. A p.ceDi.' 

200, (NJO 
1,380.000 

i “ 


5 April. 3 Ort. 
June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Bank (AustnUasiAn) 

Van Dtemenfa Land Company 

39 

G) 

1 

10,000 

1 5,«NN) 

1 10,000 

1 1 
1 

; 100 

1 40 

! 100 

1 

S' 

16 

— 


Wotrt, Brother,, 25, C/utnge Attey. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, June 26. 


Su/?nr.— The demand has been extensive of late, 
and the prices have consequently advanced. The 
stocks of West India and Mauritius arc low. The 
announcement that there will be no immediate al- 
teration in therluty on East-lndia sugars checked 
transactions, and has reduced prices a little. 

Cnjfce . — The expectcKl equalisation of the duties 
on this anicle has caused East-lndia Cofthe to ad~ 
vance fw. per cwt.; Ceylon from fw. to tU. There 
is much confusion and uncertainty about the mea- 
sure. particularly as to when it will take elTect — a 
to whether a certificate of growth will be required 
—and what coffee is to be considered as from Bri- 
tish India, — whether being shipped from thence, 
from Singapore, &c., will be considered sufficient. 
Several deputations on these subjects will wait 
upon the Minister to get explanations on these 
points. 

O>«on.— This market is rather heavy. 

Silk . — The East-lndia sale, which commenced on 
the 22d inst., is going on with activity, and full 1 .UfK) 
bales, out of the 2,(NiO of Bengal quality declared 
by the Company, have lieen got through. For 
some filatures, an advance of 71 to lu per cent, has 
been paid. 

Tea . — The Company’s sale of Teas, which com- 
menced on the Ist of June, concluded on the 2d, 
having occupied, a shorter time than ever lu'forc 
remembered. This arose from the determination 
of the trade not to buy. in consequence of a notice 
issued by the Cowqiany that at the next sale the 
prices will be reduced 20 to 2fi per cent, on the ave- 
rage quotations realized at the sale just concluded* 


Of the total quantity of Tea declared, 4,000,000 lbs., 
only a small quantity was taken by the trade, and 
that at a fraction above the taxed prices. 

There is no change in the market ; the sales now 
advertised for next month exceed 00,000 packages, 
and this prospect very much absorbs the attention 
of the trade, and prevents business. The clearings 
of the free trade Tea are very great. Deliveries of 
Tea from the 14th to the 21st June — Bohea 229 
quarter-chests, 21 half-chests, 14 large chests. On 
hand .‘l.a’t'i quarter-chests, 480 half-chcsts, fi;)2 
large chests. Total lbs. for the week to 21st June, 
2fj:j,812. Total on the two weeks .500,227 lbs. Com- 
pany’s Tea only. A considerable failure has taken 
place in this trade, occasioned by the late rapid 
decline in prices. 

IndifTo . — The quantity of Indigo declared for 
the 14th proximo Is now 7i200 chests, which is ex- 
pected to be increased by 2,000 to .3,0(K) more. 
There are no sales in the Marker to rejKirt. 

WtHd . — At the public sales which commenced on 
the loth inst., the quantity imt up was about 900 
bales, N. S. Wales and V. D. Land, and about 
bales of other descriptions, the greater part of 
which sold, and the prices ranged Id. to 2d. per lb. 
higher for the Colonial Wools, owing to the small 
quantity put up to sale, and the large attendance 
of manufacturers; V. D. Land, best, 1«. IM. to 
Inferior, 74d. to 1«. 7d. ; German, ]«. Gd. to 
Se. 3d. About 7dMK) to O.tKKi bales of N. S. Wales 
and V. D. Land Wool will be brought tosale about 
the middle of July. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from May 26 to June25, 1835. 


26 I 214 190^90^1 

27 212 213 189^904 

28 21242134'89|904 

29 212 2124 89|89|! 

30 I — |89i89f' 

jjune 

1 I 213 89{90] 

2 21.5 217 89j90ai 

3 217 218 !89|9oJ 

4 1 217 90 90] 

5 21 7 J2 184 90 90. 

6 218 2184 89^904 


May 


Bank 

block. 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. .TiPr.Ct. 
Red. (Consols. Red. 


9 l§90g 98-^98?, 
90{91 A 97§984 

90491 A 98^ 
90^90597598 
90491 I985985' 


8 I 217 


90490' 


9 

217 218 

904904 

10 

2 I 64217 

1904905 

11 

216 

'90491 

12 

215 216 

90i9Ii 

13 

216 

i90j91 

15 

216 

91 914 

16 

21 

91 914 

17 

215 215j 

91 914 

18 

21542 I 6 

90491 

19 

21542 I 6 

90f90| 

20 

— 

905905 

22 

2164 

90|90f 

23 

216 

904905 

24 

25 

2164216} 

2164 

904901 

904904 


90j91i 

90491 

90591] 

Shut 


New 34 
Pr.Cent. 

99JIOO 

99|99J 

994995 

99^994 
99 99 J 


Long 

Annuitu 


ICS.’ Stock, for sect. 


16j 


16# 


984984!99499i 
98}9H4,9?)ilOOl6i}| 163 
98 98299^99516^1614 


2574 914914 

— |91 914 , 

2584 905915 
258 (90591 

— 91 914 


984984' 
98 {984 
984984 
985985 
98|985i 
[9849851 
98599 
994 

99 9941 
99 9941 
99 995 
99f99|; 

994995' 

9849941 

98|99 

98|985 

964984 

98498f 

985984 


Shut 


J(4P6|| 

16M les 

165 1641^ 
165 
165 

.165 1645 
,161 1645 
165 164 

I I6f 

16 f I 643 . 

1614 

1614 165 

! i6i§ ' 

1644 >65 
I6| 1644 


258 
259 9 
260 

,259 60 

Shut 

261 

260 

2604 


2604 

2604 


914015 

1904915 

'905914 

91 915 
91 914 
91 913 
, 914 

9149 U, 
91491 * 

91 # 91 | 

91592 
914914 
914 
1914924 
I94924 

915914 

91f9l} 

|91|9]i| 

l 9 l| 91 |l 


India 

Bonds. 

4 7p 
par 5p 

1 3p 
par 3p 

2 5p 

4 61 ) 

7 lip 
I 2 p 


Exch. 

Bills. 


22 25p 
19 22p 
18 Sip 
5 18p 
13 18p 

18 20p 

|20 27p| 
28 Sip 


,11 16p 29 34p 
(15 17p 33 36p 
14 I6p 35 S6p 
|l3 1.5p34 36p| 
11 12p;32 34p 

8 np .31 SSp 

9 lOpISl 33p| 
8 10p 27 32p| 

8 10p 26 29p 
7 9p 26 28p 

7 10p 27 28p| 

9 llp ’28 29p 
9 lip 28 31p 

8 10p29 31 p 

7 9p 28 SOp 
7 9p28 30p| 

— 28 SOp 

7 9p 27 28p 

6p 26 28p 


FUEDSaiCK Barrt^ Siook and Share Broker^ 7 » Birchin Lane^ Coruhill. 
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<CiiIcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 13. 

Kenderdine y.M^ Parian andlloseason.^ 
Thib was an action of trespass and false 
am prison ment, brought by an apprentice 
of Messrs. Jessop and Co. against two 
magistrates of Calcutta. It appears that 
the boy, under an apprentice-deed, was 
taken into the employ of Messrs. Jessop 
and Co. that, in corisecpience of family 
>disputes, he left his father's house, and it 
was arranged that the father should allow 
fls.3() per month for his maintenance, and 
Mr. .Tessop undertook to allow Us. 32; 
that the father discontinued his payments 
Jn a few months, and the l)oy, on Jessop 
and Co. refusing to pay the arrears, ab- 
sented himself. He was summoned be- 
fore the magistrates to find securities to 
attend to his employment ; he attended, 
with a solicitor, who contended that the 
statute of Klizalicth did not extend to 
India, and that the deed of apprenticeship 
was executed in a manner which rendered 
it invalid and inoperative. The solicitor 
(Mr. William Thompson^ stated, on the 
trial, as follows. ** Mr. IIo.scasoii was 
■decidedly of opinion that the articles were 
binding, and Mr. M* Parian coincided; 
the latter appeared to have some doubts 
as to the junsdictioti, but the former had 
none. Mr. M' Parian retired, and, after 
consulting Burn’s Justice, returned, and 
said the boy mubt go to jail for thirty 
days. I said it was. a very hard case ; we 
hud been advisetl that the indenture was 
invalid, and the buy would have to re- 
main in jail eight or nine days, in con- 
sequence of the holidays ]ireventing an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus. 
{Mr. Justice Grant remarked, that there 
was nothing to prevent the obtaining of a 
writ the next day). Mr. lioseason re- 
plied, * it would serve the buy right.* I 
asked him if he did not consider it a hard 
case, and how he would like to be sent 
to jail under similar circumstances? He 
replied ‘ why, very well, if I had acted 
as he has done * He added, laying his 
hand upon his heart, that he did not care 
a damn for the law, if his heart told him 
he was acting rightly ; that the objection 
was a quibble originating out of the pabS- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and asked me if 1 
was a reforaier. The plaintiff w*a8 com- 
mitted to jail at three o’clock ; it w^as an 
inclement day and the night was the same. 
1 saw the place where he was confined, I 
should not like to be placed there for 
comfort. I saw the boy next day ; he ap- 
|>eared much distressed, and his ews were 
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swollen. The expense of the whole pro- 
ceedings is Rs. 4<94i, which includes the 
taxed bill of costs amounting to Rs. 388. 
There was one regular hearing only at 
the Police Office. Mr. M*Farlaii retired 
for about half an hour to consider the 
question as to the jurisdiction. 1 believe 
there was no legal or regular conviction.’* 

Mr. John King, the keeper of the great 
jail, after proving the warrant, and Mr. 
M ‘Parian’s and Mr. IToseason’s hand- 
writing, deposed as follows : “ The pluiii- 
tilT was in my custody in October last. 
On the first night, be was lodged on the 
misdemeanor side, in a single room on 
the ground floor, well raised, but without 
glazed windows. His servant could not 
have access to him. Mr. Thompson ap- 
plied to have him removed to the other 
side, but this 1 could not permit without 
an order from the sherilT. On the next 
<lay, an order was obtained for that pur- 
pose and he was removed. 1 saw him 
the morning after he was brought to pri- 
son; he appeared much distressed. I 
thought his constitution was delicate. 
He remained in prison till the 22d of 
October, when he was liberated. I think 
the apartment he was first placed in is 
comfortable. It is perfectly dry, and 1 
never heard that it was unhealthy.*’ 

It appeared chat a writ of habeas corpus 
was obtained on the 17th of Oetol>er, and 
the boy was discharged on the 22d (hav- 
ing been sent to prison on the Gth). 

Mr. Turton claimed damages on the 
ground that the warrant, by which the 
prisoner was committed, did not contain 
the conviction, and up to this date there 
had been no conviction drawn out, nor 
was the boy furnished with the grounds 
of the complaint against him. He did 
not ask for vindictive damages, because 
he believed neither of the defendants had 
acted from hostile or improper motives, 
but be asked for some compensation for 
the seventeen days* imprisonment. an4 
for the expense which his client had in- 
curred in consequence of this illegal pro- 
ceeding. The costs amounted to Rs. 494*. 
and it did appear to him that the least 
they who had imprisoned the plaintiff ille- 
gally could have done, would have been 
to have tendered that amount, as some 
small amends for having done that whicl'i 
the law will not justify, however the ma- 
gistrate’s heart might. 

The Advocate- General, for the defend- 
ants, said it was quite clear the boy refused 
to work ; — that lie was brought before two 
magistfBtes, and the latter, according to 
the custom prevailing and established 
here, sent the boy to prison, using the 
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common form of warrant on tbe occasion. 
It had this difference only, that the boy 
might be set at liberty on finding security 
to return to his employment. He men- 
tioned this merely to show there was 
nothing harsh or hostile in tlie proceed- 
ing of tlie magistrates. It was true the 
parties were attended at the police office 
by an attorney, who gave his opinion as 
to the validity of the agreement ; but he 
did not know that the magistrates were 
bound to take his opinion of the law. It 
was, however, before the court in evi- 
dence that the magistrates had paid atten- 
tion to the attorney's suggestions, and 
that one of them liad retired and endea- 
voured^ to satisfy himself as to the extent 
of the jurisdiction. If they erred, if they 
founded their belief on that which is not 
founded on law, it was but an error in 
judgment, and an error in judgment in a 
magistrate or judge is not a ground for 
damages or for an action. 

The Chip/ Justice . — This is an action 
of trespass and false imprisonment, to 
which the defendants have pleaded the 
general issue only. Under that plea, they 
could have put in the conviction, and that 
alone while it stood would have been a 
sufficient defence, and would have en- 
titled them to a verdict. There is no 
question of hardship here, and we do not 
go either into the question whether tbe 
apprciitfce law extends to this country, 
or into that of the valid execution of these 
indentures. The real question before the 
magistrates was, whether the apprentice 
should receive any and what allowance 
from Messrs. Jessop and Co< Now, it 
is quite clear they were not bound to 
aHow any thing towards his maintenance, 
and his father appears to have taken it 
upon himself. But the magistrates have 
not put in any conviction, and indeed 
none was drawn up, for it is impossible 
to look upon Mr. M'Farlan's loose me- 
morandum on the back of an affidavit as 
such. There must therefore be a verdict 
for the plaintiff. As to damages, he has 
proved an expense incurred of between 
Rs. 44X) and 500 : that we. must give him, 
of course. But, we think, we must give 
something beyond that, and on this 
ground; we think it right to maiic our 
sense of the neglect of the magistrates to 
draw up a conviction in due form. It is 
an erroneous practice, and must not be 
continued. The party has a right to have 
a formal conviction, which he may re- 
move, and have revised and eonsidered in 
a superior court. On this ground, and 
to mark our opinion upon tlie course 
adopted by the magistrates, we think it 
right to give Rs. 500 more. The verdict 
must be for Sa. Rs. 1,000. 

February IStft. 

The criminal sessions commenced this 
before Sir Edward Ryan, the chief 


justice, who, in his charge to the grand 
jury, observed : it is to me a most sincere 
pleasure to observe native gentlemen con- 
tinuing on the grand jury. I am sure 
that in matters of fact, depending on the 
testimony of native witnesses, their better 
information as to the language and habits 
of the parties, must render essential ser- 
vice. In the same way, I am confident, 
you also render them the greatest assist- 
ance, in informing them on the law of 
England, with which, of course, they are 
not familiar; and I am quite sure that in 
ypur deliberations you allow them the 
fullest time — for they may require some- 
what more than yourselves — to deliberate 
and consider if there is primd facie evi- 
dence sufficient to send the parties into 
this court.** 

Rajah Kaleekishen was in court. We 
understand.*’ says the Englishman^ ** hi.s 
highness has cither overcome his objec- 
tions to serve on grand juries, or is deter- 
mined not to allow them to prevent his 
having that honour.’* 

Fehmary 2^th. 

Justio Innocentio, Maximo Dc Torre.s, 
Peroo, Calloo, John Hendriques, Usef, 
Aziin, and Mahomed, stood charged with 
having, on the 19th October, on the high 
seas, near the Dalla coast, on board tlie 
Young RovtTy feloniously made an assault 
on John Henry Ewers, confined him in 
the cabin of the vessel, of which he was 
master, placed a sail over the entrance, 
spread tar and varnish over the sail, and 
set fire to it, by which the said Ewers 
was mortally scorched and burned, of 
which he instantly died. 

(The particulars of this transaction are 
given in our last vol., p. 256.) 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against Maximo and Justio. and of ac- 
quittal for the rest of the prisoners. 

The next day, the six prisoners ac- 
quitted were tried for the murder of the 
syrang. Two (Peroo and Calloo) were 
found guilty, but earnestly recommended 
to the mercy of the court. They were 
sentenced to transportation for life. 

Four of the crew were placed at the 
bar, charged with liaving pirutically stolen 
the vessel; but tbe Advocate- General 
declined to offer any evidence in support 
of the indictment ; sufficient having been 
done, in bis opinion, to satisfy tbe ends 
of justice, or, at all events, to offer an 
example. 

March 6th, 

Johnston v. Webster, — This was an 
action for libel, brought by Capt. Jas. 
H, Johnston, comptroller of government 
steamers, against Mr. John Webster, of 
the firm of Jessop and Co., iron -founders 
in Calcutta, who repaired the govern- 
ment machinery. In August last, the 
plaintiff, in execution of what he con- 
ceived be his duty, went to the de- 
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fendunt's yard to sec how some repairs 
were executed in the Irrawaddy steamer, 
which he found fault with, and Mr. Web- 
ster, who disapproved of Capt. Johnston’s 
interference on similar occasions, ordered 
liim to leave the yard, in the presence of 
Capt. Fort)es, superintendant of govern- 
inc'iit machinery ; observing that he 
(Capt. J.) hud told Capt. F. that he, 
Mr. Webster, was mangling the cylinders. 
Capt. Johnston, after some altercation 
had taken place, left the yard, and after- 
wards wrote to Capt. Forbes, asking him 
what could be the reason for Mr. Web- 
ster’s conduct. 

Capt. Forbes’s answer was as follows : 

My dear .lohnston: — The rnnitniiui cation 1 hail 
with Mr. Webster, after the receipt of your first 
note, was a verbal one, and to the cflect that it 
certainly was necessary, as I had daily lieen uigiuc, 
that the greatest possible care should be taken In 
tile process of boring out the ends of the cylinders, 
some few of the tool lines of which 1 h.id previ- 
ously observed were rather too deep. These lines 
1 again examined witli him when I mentioned the 
substance of your note, as far as regardetl the 
chance of injuring the cylinders, hut, so far as 1 
Toniembcr, without mentioning the terms you had 
used, one of which, on referring to your note this 
morning, 1 iound was mangling^' them. Irri- 
tated at your having visited the manufaetory in 
his abscn<e. when, as he stated, if you liad come 
to him dirett, lie would liave been happy to have 
iven any explanations wished for. he :idded. what 
to-day told him 1 should consider it pro^r to 
inform y<iu iiad been stated, that you hua pro- 
posed to Mr. Jesfiop, or to the firm of .Tessop and 
I’o., their allowing you a duntifri (Hi the amount 
of government work done hy them ; as also that, 
previous to the defiarturc of Mr. Jessop, you had 
made proposals fur placing money In their house ; 
their rejection of these proposal:* being apparently 
referred to as part of the cause of the unpleasant 
feeling, assuredly injurious to tlie progress of the 
government work, existing lietweeii you and them. 
Whether or not you may regard these assertions 
worthy of refutation, or of any notice, of course 
rests with yourself. 

The taking of dusturi ffees) being con- 
trary to tile orders of government, and 
exposing the plaintiff to a removal from 
his office, he brought this action fur the 
injury these spoken words infficted upon 
him in his occupation. 

Capt. Forbes proved that Mr. Webster 
had declared to him. that Capt. Johnston 
had proposed to put money in the hou^e 
of Jessop and Co., and had asked lor 
dusturi or buxis with reference to work 
done on government account, and that 
the annoyance he had experienced from 
the plaintiff would not have occurred if the 
house liad accepted those proposals : he 
(defendant^ having this iiiloriimtion from 
Mr. Jessop. He added, that on his ( ("apt. 
F.’s) inquiring whether Mr. Webster had 
mentioned this subject to Capt. Jolinston 
during the ** row ” which had taken place 
between them in the yard, the defendant 
replied, he had given the plaintifi* ** a 
hint.” The witness said be was dissatis- 
fied with the cyliiidering, though it liad 
only a slight scratch or ridge, and some of 
the grooves were too deep ; it is now a 
lair job. 'i'he inunufactury of Jessop and 
Co. is a g( od one ; Mr. Webster is the 


best workman in Calcutta. It was consi- 
dered tile plaintiff's duty to look after the 
work ; he is decidedly not so good an en- 
gineer as Mr. Webster. Upon one occa- 
sion, plaintiff, two other persons, and wit- 
ness, went into the yard to look at the 
repairs to some engines : defendant de- 
clined to accompany them. On this oc- 
casion, plaintiff knocked two rivets off a 
boiler. The rivets were a little hollow, 
but it was not necessary that he should 
have knocked them off; he might have 
objected to them. Such a proceeding was 
caiculatecl to give the greatest offence to 
every person about tlie factory. Witness 
thought it an irritating thing, and a person 
doing BO at Boulton and Watts's, or 
Maudsley's, in England, might fairly cal- 
culate on being knocked down.* 

A witness, who was in the yard at the 
time, proved that the words were spoken, 
hut after plaintiff had left the yard. 

For the defendant, Mr. George Jessop 
was examined, who stated as follows: 

Capt. Johnston, on one or two occasions, 
asked me if he wi.s not entitled to some 
handsome commission for bringing the 
work the firm were doing. I mentioned 
this to Mr. Webster, merely saying that 
plaintiff had been asking for dusturi. I 
cannot say if commission was mentioned 
on more than one uec ision, but it might 
have been so. He asked me if I would 
take him into the concern as a partner, 
stating that he had £5,000 to put in; 
but nothing more was said. 1 also told 
this to defendant. 1 replied that 1 had no 
objection to sell the whole concern, and 
plaintiff asked why 1 did not write u 
letter to him, in order that he might Jay 
it before government. M r. Webster would 
not agree ; he said lie would have no con- 
nection with the plaiTitiff. 1 left (^cutta 
at the end of July.’* 

On his cross-examination, this witness 

• Capt. Johnston, in a published letter, has cjt- 
poBtulated with Capt. Fotbes for not setting this 
transuctinii in a iiroiier light. Capt. J, states, that 
he hod been iiifciniied by the boiier-inakers, that 
the rivets putting in by Jessop and Co. into the 
boilers of the Irrawaddy, then under reiiair, were 
not counter-sunk, and that tliere was not suffi- 
cient metal for go(>d rivettlng ; that he represented 
this to ('apt. Forbes, suggesting that the boiler- 
makers should examine the work ; that Capt. F. 
undertook to s|ieak to Jessop and Co. on the sub- 
ject; that, after i.'apl. F. had deferred this, he 
said he had done so, and that Jessop and his 

C artrnT had refused to have their work examin^ 
y boiler-makers i that Capt. J. urged their duty 
to government, and that then Captt. F. and J., 
with two boiler-makers, went to Jettop’s yard ; 
Capt. F. previously informed him (Capt. J.) that 
Jessop would not be present because he was gone 
to the Sand Heads, and that Mr. Webster would 
not be present because he was nut very well: 
** the truth was, he did not choose to be there ;** 
that after examining the rivets, and having their 
fauUlnew pointed out by tlie bollcr-maken, Capt. 
J. observed that, without cutting out a rivet, th^ 
could not see whether It had been counter-sunk . 
nor so well determine whetlwr a sufficient quantity 
of metal had lieeti rivetted down, and proposed 
^t one or two should be Uken out, wiUcK was 
done, and the facts proved to be as the boUer« 
maker had stated. 
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would not swear that the conversation 
about the partnership had no reference to 
Uie y^overnment offer of two lakhs, to any- 
body who would contract for stcnm-navi- 
gation with England. He could not re- 
collect the occasion or the time when 
dusturi was spoken of, or if it was since 
plaintiff held his odice. He did not re- 
collect offering plaintiff a commission 
to sell to government ; he might have 
dune so. He may have asked a loan of 
money of the plaintiff, in a joking way. 
He could not sny if he had ever done so 
seriously. I'laintiff never hud it in his 
power, in the conti'acts with government, 
to shew favour or disfavour. Wlien the 
witness comiiiiiiiicated to defendant, plain- 
tiff's proposal to be allowed a dusturi, he 
stated it merely as what occurred when 
they were laughing and talking — as a joke, 
and as such he mentioned it. He did 
not tell IMr. Webster it was a joke. 

The Chief Justice said, that it was the 
opinion of the court, that there must be 
a verdict for the plaintiff on the general 
issue, and all otber pleas but the second, 
which came within the case of“ M‘rher- 
Bon V. Daniel,*' 10 Barnw. and Cresw., 
wherein it is decided that it is not an 
answer for oral slander, for a defendant 
to shew that he heard it from another and 
named the person at the time, without 
shewing that tJie defendant believed it to 
be true, and that he spoke the words on 
a justifiable occasion. The court thought 
there was satisfactory evidence that Mr. 
Jessop did say to the defendant what was 
alleged; and also that there was some 
evidence that defendant believed what 
Mr. Jessop said* But the court consi- 
dered it a very doubtful point, whether 
the words were uttered on a lawful 
occasion, or whether the defendant be- 
lieved them to be true. There w'as, how- 
ever, some evidence that they were said 
at a time when Capt. Forbes, urged by 
plaintiff, was about to take away the work 
from Jessop and Co. ; and, being a little 
doubtful, it gave the defendant a verdict 
on the second plea. The Court was not 
satisfied with the evidence, of Mr. Jessop; 
and Capt. Johnston went out of court with 
a character untouched. ** We suppose,** 
said tlie learned judge, ** the latter came 
into court to establish his character and 
not for damages; if we had damages to 
give, they would have amounted to Rs. 
1,000. We wish it also to be understood, 
that we think the plaintiff has done right 
in bringing this matter before the court ; 
we do not believe tliat he uttered the 
words which he is said to have uttered, and 
he goes out of court after having given an 
opportunity to the defendant to establish 
an imputation on his character, and which 
the defendant has wholly failed to do." 

March 16. 

In the matter of Colvin and Co, TJiis 


was an appeal from a decision of Sir J. P. 
Grant, in the Insolvent Court, on the 
{letition of the insolvents for their dis- 
charge, with the consent of the major part 
of the creditors. Sir John's judgment,, 
which was against the discharge of tlie 
insolvents from liability till all proceedings- 
were at end, is given in vol. xv« p. 186. 

Sir .7. Grant, as the junior judge, 
according to the practice of the courts 
w'here there is a difference of opinion, deli- 
vered his judgment at considerable length,, 
and to the same effect as his former deci- 
sion when sitting in the Insolvent Court. 

The Chief Justice regretted his differ- 
ence of opinion from his learned brother, 
which would have made him suspend his 
judgment till the court should have been 
full, hut he was pressed by the importance 
of time to the petitioning party. He also 
felt more confidence, because it was not a 
new matter, the same point having been 
considered in the case of C. G>Strettell, 
when a reference was made to the otber 
judges, and the order for his discharge 
Avas made with the entire concurrence of 
the then Chief Justice. He should not 
go into the question of the policy of the 
statute, but confine himself to the consi- 
deration of it as it stood; and though he 
was bound to say there was much obscu- 
rity in the clause in question, yet he 
thought it clear that the party was en- 
titled to discharge without any reference 
to the future conduct of the mutters of the 
estate. 7'hat he gave no opinion upon, 
and it would be a matter for further con- 
sideration ; but the statute gave a right to 
discharge w'henever ** the sufficient num- 
ber of assents should be obtained. It 
had been said that an Insolvent Law was 
framed oi: a different principle from those 
on w^hich the Bankrupt Law was intro- 
duced ; but It appeared to him that the 
Indian Insolvent Act had much of the 
character of a Bankrupt Act also. The 
learned Chief .Justice tlien went shortly 
into the grounds of his decision, which 
was that the insolvents were entitled to 
their discharge as asked, and the order of 
the Insolvent Court must be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, Feb. 7. 

In the matter of James Young and others, 
-~Mr. Turton moved tlie Court to make 
an order absolute for compromising the 
debts of certain persons indebted to the 
estate and interested in the factories 
which they liold. He said, on a former 
day, he had made a special application, 
stating, that these persons were largely 
indebted to the estate, and bad no means 
to pay except the interest they held in 
the factories. Tlie assignees hud already 
a general pow'er to effect compromises 
with debtors ; but tliis was a special case ; 
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for instnnce, one of the parties was in- 
debted to the estate upwards of five lacs 
of rupees, and had no other property than 
the shares lie held in the factory of which 
the assignees were co>lessees. 

■ Mr. Justice CJhrant — “ It is quite clear the 
general power to compromise, under the 
46th clause of the act, is or is not suffi- 
cient for the purpose. If sufficient, the 
assignees may act on it ; if not, they may 
apply to the creditors. The 50th clause, 
liowevcr, did confer a power on the Court 
to make a special order on such applica- 
tions, and he thought the proper course 
would be to refer the petition to the exa- 
miner to ascertain whether the parties re- 
presented to be debtors to the estate, 
have any property besides the shares in fac- 
tories therein mentioned, and whether it 
will be for the udvaiituge of the estate to 
make such coinproinises.** 

Mr. Turlon then presented a petition 
irom Mr. Burkiiiyoung, praying to be dis- 
charged from the assigneesbip of the 
estate, on account of serious ill-health, for 
which his medical adviser hud ordered 
him to sea. 

Mr. Prinsep opposed the application, 
on the ])urt of Bagsliaw and Co., who 
rcpre.sented Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., 
the largest creditors. Mr. lliirkinyoung 
might proceed to sea without vacating 
the assigneeship (the resignation of one 
as.Mgnee, Mr. Justice Grunt thought, af- 
fected the assignment to both) ; and the 
change ot assignee might involve existing 
equity suits, and place the estate in jeo- 
]mrdy. The creditors should have time 
for deliberation. 

Mr. Shaw thought that, us Mr. Burkin- 
young was going beyond the jurisdiction 
of the court, some security should be re- 
quired for his acts during his assigneeship. 

Air. Turlon thought it a very extraordi- 
nary thing to ask tor security trom a party 
about to proceed to sea, against whom 
no charge was made. Whut authority 
hud the court to ask for such security? 
Mr. Burkiiiyoung hud devoted the whole 
of his time, and tiie best of his ability, to 
the performance of Ins duty us assignee, 
and yet he is to be told, invidiously, that 
be shall not resign. 

Mr. Justice Grants** Mr. Turton, 
there is nothing invidious in requesting 
the court to lake securities from Mr. 
Burkiiiyoung as to his uecouiititig for his 
acts prior to his resignation. The creditor 
has H perfect right to do so. Air. Burkin - 
young is going uwi y out of the jurisdiction 
iif the court, and it is but reasonable to 
say, ' leave something behind you.’ ” 

Air. Turton said l\lr. Burkiiiyoung 
would continue liable if he went to Brig- 
land. 

Air. Jvstire Grant said he would coii- 
tiiiiie liable, — if lie could be laid hold ol. 

Mr. STr.rtoM was desired by Air. Hurry 
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to say that be did not wish to continue 
sole assignee. 

The order vrfi» made that, in the terms 
of the act, the assignment shall be vacated, 
and the assignee to deliver iip an account 
to such person as the court may appoint. 

Air. Turton moved the rule absolute 
for carrying on the factories for another 
year. 

Mr. Shaw was instructed not to oppose 
this motion as it was evident that the 
effect of throwing so large a quantity of 
property at once into the market must be 
most injurious. He hoped, however, that 
the Court would bear in mind that this 
firm failed in 1832, and that up to this 
period no dividend whatever had been 
made. The court would also recollect, 
it was given in evidence that Rs. 70,000 
was coiKidered to be tlic full value of the 
Aloisgunj and Moisbarub concerns. Hu 
was aware that several ofters had been 
made fur these concerns, but he had no 
knowledge us to whetlier any sale bad 
been effected, lie, therefore, addressed 
a note to the assignees, requesting to 
know, on behalf of a creditor, wliat is 
the best price which has been offered, 
i^itiee the failure of Alexander and Co., 
lor the Aloisgunj concern, and the price 
now put on it. Tite answer be received 
was a request, that he would state the 
purpose and object; and pledge himself 
tliat no harm should accrue to the estate 
from any information he might receive. 
To this letter he returned an answer, and 
received another reply stating, that the 
assignees were willing to give (provided 
their attorney, Mr, Wight, was present) 
such infonnution as that gentleman might 
consider expedient. To this reply he had 
returned no answer, because be did not 
consider that the questions be had to sub- 
mit to the assignees were of a nature to 
require Air. Wight’s intervention, but 
he called at the office of the assignees, 
where be was informed by Mr. Burkin- 
young, that the assignees w'ere unwilling 
to give him the information he required, 
because it might prejudice the estate. As 
this information had been withheld by the 
assignees, he w'as obliged to seek it else- 
where, and he found, on application to 
Gisborne and Co., that that firm had 
offered, in October 1834, Rs. R0,000 for 
the Aloisgunj concern, which, at the date 
of the failure, was valued by the assignees 
appointed by the court at Rs. 70,000 
only ; and the court would recollect that 
it had been stated, that indigo had fiUlen 
thirty per cent, since that period, and 
that indigo factories had, consequently^ 
greatly depreciated in value. The offer 
of Rs. 80,000, Mr. N. Alexander, on be- 
half of the assignees, had declined acced- 
ing to, stating that one lakh was the lowest 
price that could be taken. He had heard 
of many other refusals to sell the factories. 
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but, as information had been refused by 
the assignees, he could not bring any of 
them before the court- He would suggest 
that these factories should be put up at 
the valuation put upon them by the bank. 

Mr. Turton said, that the grounds put 
in by Mr. Shaw stated, that he was an 
attorney of this court, and that ho had 
made an application to the assignees, but 
it WHS not stated that he was a creditor. 

Mr. Justice Grant . — “ He was known 
by the assignees to be an attorney for one 
of the creditors.” 

Mr. Turton^ witli reference to Mr. 
Shaw's objection to the presence of Mr. 
Wiglit, thought it would not have been 
unreasonable had Mr. Shaw not been an 
attorney himself ; but, as it was, he should 
like to know whether assignees to bank^ 
rupt estates at home were in the habit of 
giving information under similar circum- 
stances, without consulting their legal 
adviser ? As to the Moisgunj factory not 
having been sold, the reason would be 
apparent to any one who read the adver- 
tisement in the papers, and who were ac- 
quainted with the object of the appli- 
cation which the court had that day refer- 
red to the examiner. The reason of the 
sale not having been affected was, that 
this very factory was one of those which 
the assignees could not sell without com- 
promising with the ]dant(!rs. In the 
Moisgunj coneerti, Mr. Savi, whose debt 
was Ks. held four sixteenths ; 

Mr. Stuart, whose del)t was Rs 2,8i 869; 
held six sixteenths ; and tiie concern held 
six sixteenths likewise. The assignees had 
refused Rs. 80,000 ; but the reason >vas 
evide.it, — they could not sell until some 
arrangement was effected with the co- 
lessees. 

Mr. Justice Grant said, the main ques- 
tion was, what is to be done with the 
factories, since it appeared, from the 
statement of the assignees, that they 
could not be sold, owing to the rights 
of the creditors being involved and mixed 
up with the right of other persons. As 
to the propriety of delaying the sale, it 
was evidently of no use putting them up 
at auction, since it appears they cannot be 
sold until some arrangement is affected. 
He thouglit this order must be made ab- 
solute, with a proviso, that Mr. Shaw's 
client may come in and show cause that 
the &ctories may be sold. 

In the matter of James Colder and 
ofAera.— This was an order obtained on 
the 17th ult., that Mr. J. W. Sutherland 
do attend this court, on the next court- 
day, to be examined touching the cove- 
nant granted to Mr. Browne Roberts, in 
the letter of license granted to Rickards, 
Mackintosh and Co. 

Mr. J. W. Sutherland examined. ** 1 
obcuitied the order for the examination of 
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the parties in this matter. I am a credi- 
tor of Mackintosh and Co. and of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh and Co. also. A deed 
of arrangement has been entered into with 
the creditors of the last-mentioned firm. 
1 executed the deed, and have acted under 
it. I have received twenty-five per cent, 
on my claims; I presume, I have received 
it under the deed. I did not receive 
remittances from the house of Mackin- 
tosh and Co. for Company's Paper, sold 
by them, belonging to the trust of Col. 
Geddes. I received remittances from 
them on my own account ; 1 would say 
to the extent of ^1,500 or ^1,600. Since 
Col. Geddes's trust has been transferred 
to me, 1 have had the bills remitted by 
Mackintosh and Co. on that account in 
my possession. All the bills which ar- 
rived in England, before tlie failure of 
Mackintosh and Co. was known there, 
were accejited by Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. 1 have not received the divi- 
dend upon them. There are other trus- 
tees ; and I understand that a dividend 
has been received by them on the small 
portion which arrived previous to the fail- 
ure of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. T 
have no direct information of this myself. 
The accepted bills amount to about 
i.‘4>,000 ; the non-accepted bills amount 
to 10,600. The trust received, besides, 
r£5,000 in bills of Thomas Dent and Co. 
They were remitted with the bills for 
X‘4>,000 that were accepted. Those bills 
were received about a week or ten days 
before the failure of the bouse ticre was 
known at home. I had received my own 
bills about six weeks or two months pre- 
viously. I am not aware that any bills 
drawn by Mackintosh and Co. were re- 
fused acceptance by Rickards, Mackin- 
tosh and Co. previous to the failure of the 
former house being known at home. 1 do 
not know what further dividend may be 
expected from Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. but 1 believe something further will 
be paid. The extent of their dividend 
will depend very much on the outturn of 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. I do 
not expect to get twenty shillings in the 
pound ; 1 shall he glad to get fifteen. 1 
can form no accurate opinion of the pro- 
bable outturn of the estate at home. J 
have been refused information by Mr. 
Browne Roberts, with regard to his pro- 
ceedings in this country, as ^ent for the 
creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh & Co. 

Cross-examined. ^At the first meeting 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., 17th May 1833, a statement of 
their affairs was drawn out and placed be- 
fore the creditors, and certain resolutions 
were passed. There is an item in this 
statement, of amount of stock due to Mr. 
Browne Roberts by Mucktiitosh and Co. 
of .£38,000. 1 was present on tlic day 

the Insolvent Court last sate ; 1 heard 
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the amount then stated to be due to him 
by Mackintosh and Co. was Rs. 70.000. 
I have seen Mr- Roberts* departure from 
Calcutta aiiiioiineed in the papers a few 
days ago. He was present the last In> 
solvent day. This is a clause in the deed 
of ' Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. 

AndfuTther, that they, the aaid Robert Rick> 
ardM, Robert Dmit. Browne Robei ts, and John Rate 
shall not. nor shall or will, either ofthem, any time 
or times hereafter, durine the continuanre of this 
present arrangement, without the consent in 
writing of two or more of the insiiectors for the 
time being, acting under these presents, enter into 
or undertake or become engageil or com erned in 
any new contract, undertaking, trade, or business 
whatsoever, cxc^it such as shall be essentially 
necessary for getting in and disposing of their 
estate under direction of the said parties hereto on 
the second part, or the majority of them, or the 
inspectors or inspector for the time ladug, or 
such as in their judgment shall lie for the benefit 
of the said creditors, imr shall, nor will they do, or 
knowingly sutler to be done, any act, lieed, matter, 
or thing whats;‘ever, whereby any credlUir or 
creditors, of them, the said parties hereto of 
the first part, shall or may <ihtain any security 
or securities for his. her, or their debts, or any 
part of, or atiy ]ireferencc or priority of pay- 
ment thereof, nr of any part thereof, before any 
other or others of them, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of these presents. 

Mr. Browne Roberts came to this 
country for the purpose of proving Hiek- 
aids. Mackintosh and Co.’s claim, as well 
as his own claim of j£88,(K)0, on the estate 
of Mackintosh and Co. He was to receive 
.i'2,000 from the inspectors of the former 
estate for the voyage, but in consequence 
of some remonstrance, the amount was 
cut down to jC 1,500. The claim of 
;£.‘18,000 was reduced to Rs. 70,0(K). 1 

judge, from circulars which have come into 
my possession, that he came out to 
benefit himself rather than to benefit 
his creditors. I understand there have 
been some armiigemcnts regarding his 
claim on Mackintosh and Co. Mr. Roberts 
was not present at the meeting of Rick- 
ards, Mackintosh and Co.’s creditors on 
the 17th May 1833. I had conversation 
with him both before and after the lailure. 
I understand that he did not take one 
farthing into the London firm, giving as 
his reason that Mackintosh and Co. 
would remit ^38,000. I know of Mr. 
Roberts’s marriage-settlement, in which 
he had a life-interest. He returned a sche- 
dule and an amended schedule, in which 
he did not mention it. 1, having satis- 
fied myself that he had a marriage- settle- 
ment and life-interest, called for, and had 
a perusal of, his private schedule; finding 
it was not mentioned, 1 wrote to the in- 
spectors of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co.’s estate on the subject. They did 
not reply to my letter, but they ordered 
the settlement to be publicly sold, and it 
produced £600 to tlie estate. Mr. 
Browne Roberts was not in London at 
the time of the failure of tlie London 
firm. I understand that he was at Ma- 
drid. He told me, prior to the failure, 
that he had a lai^ claim on the house 


here, but not the precise sum which he 
expected to be remitted to him, and which 
ought to have been placed to his account 
at Rickards, Mackintosh and Co.*s. 

Re-examined. — Mr. Browne Roberts 
was not in England at the time of the 
failure of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co., 
nor was he present at the meeting of the 
17th May. He was not at the meeting 
of the ^th June. 1 understood that 
Mackintosh and Co. would advance a sum 
of money for the share of Mr. Roberts’s 
capital, to he placed to his credit, for the 
share in the house at home. 1 understood 
this from Mr Roberts himself. It was 
stated at the meeting the claim on the 
house here was composed partly of the 
amount they were to advance. 1 never 
heard the sum stated to he three lakhs. 
1 never heard what the amount was. 

Mr. Sutherland, in conclusion, declared 
that he had been actuated by no vindictive 
feelings in procuring this investigation. 
He only wished the case to he fairly in- 
vestigated for his own satisfaction and 
for the satisfaction of parties at home. 

Mr. Tvrtnn applied fur a day to be 
iiumed to declare a dividend on this estate. 
The amount, he said, would be three per 
rent. The assignees, however, had sufii- 
cient assets to make a dividend of five 
per cent. ; but, in consequence of the 
twelve months not having expired since 
publication in the London Gazette last 
June, they were obliged to divide three 
per cent. only. 

Fehruartf 21 . 

Ihe same , — This was an application by 
Mr. Cochrane on behalf of Mr. .1. W. Su- 
therluiid, that no dividend be paid on the 
claim of Mr. Browne Roberts, until the 
rest of the creditors of the insolvents be 
fully paid and satisfied. 

Mr. Turton appeared for Mr- Browne 
Roberts, and for the trustees of the firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. The 
learned counsel put in the petition of Mr. 
B. Roberts, which set forth, that he re- 
tired from the house of Mackintosh and 
Co. on the 30th April 1628, having pro- 
ceeded to England in the previous March, 
and that he l^cainc a member of the firm 
of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. in May 
1830; that the latter firm stopped pay- 
ment iu June 1833. and that a deed of 
arrangement was entered into, in which 
among other things it was provided, that 
the partners should realize and get in 
their personal estates, and after satisfying 
their separate debts, should pay the sur- 
plus to the co-partnership fund ; that the 
w hole of deponent's personal property in 
the United Kingdom, and also his mar- 
riage settlement, was sold and disposed 
of, pursuant to such covenant ; that be 
has an admitted claim on the estate of 
Mackintosh and Co. of Hs. 55,700, ex- 
clusive of further claims, to which be con- 
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siclers himself entitled upon the footing 
of an arrangement entered into between 
him and his partners upon his quitting the 
firm of Mackintosh and Co. ; but, \^int* 
ever claim he hath, is not for his own 
benefit, but in trust and for the benefit of 
the estate of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. ; that Mr. J. W. Sutherland, on 
whose behalf this application is made, did 
execute the deed of trust as one of the 
creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co., and that the deponent had lately ar- 
rived in this country for the purpose of 
making certain claims on parties at pre- 
sent residing in India, on behalf of the 
trustees of the estate of Rickards, Mack- 
intosh, and Co. The learned coun«<cl 
argued, that before Mr. Roberts's claim 
could be struck out of the schedule of 
Mackintosh and Co., or rather before the 
payment of it could be postponed until 
the remainder of the creditors should be 
paid in full, it must first be ascertained 
to which of the creditors of Mackintosh 
and Co. Mr. Roberts was liable, and who 
are to be paid in full before him. For 
instance, it ^^’as quite clear that Mr. 
Browne Roberts had not been a partner 
in the firm since 1828, and therefore it 
was evident he was not liable to any par- 
ties who had become creditors of the firm 
since that period. 

Sir •/. JP. GrarU did not see clearly 
bow or when Mr. Roberts had quitted 
the partnership. 

Mr. Coc//raree said, he had not been ad- 
vertised out of the firm until three years 
after the period it was said he had left it. 

Mr. Turton said, even in that case Mr. 
Roberts would only be liable Co those 
who had not had notice. It was dis- 
tinctly proved, that there w^as a sum of 
Rs. 70,000, a balance admitted by the 
assignees, in Mr. Roberts's favour, and 
that this sum was not made up merely of 
the amount he was to receive for his three- 
anna share in the firm, but of sums re- 
ceived on his private account since he 
had quitted the partnership. He would 
admit, until it was shown the firm w^as in 
a solvent state when Mr. Roberts quitted 
it, that he could not be entitled to any 
thing for his three-anna share ; but any 
sums paid in on his private account, sub- 
sequent to his quitting the concern, were 
clearly the property of the creditors of 
Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. As to 
the transaction itself, the transfer of the 
sum to the account of Mr. Roberts hud 
been bond fide, and it was not at all evi- 
dent, but rather on the contrary, that the 
firm was insolvent in 1627-28, or if it 
was. that Mr. Roberts was aware of it. 
Mr. Vanthart had deposed, that accord- 
ing to his belief tb% house was insolvent 
in 1819, when Mr. Fulton quitted it ; but 
from the amount carried to bad ba- 
lances," it would appear that genllemaii 


[Aufe. 

had come to an erroneous conclusion. In 
1825 there was a balance of three lakhs 
and a-half against the house, and the year 
preceding, the balance was five lacks. He 
admitted that, from 1825 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse ; 
but a fair examination into the circum- 
stances would shew that there was no- 
thing which could induce Mr. Roberts to 
believe that the house was likely to fail. 
At the time Mr. Roberts quitted the 
partnership, had the partners showed a 
sense of their own insolvency, when they 
undertook to pay Rs. 40,000 per share for 
each of Ins shares ? Did any one come 
into the house on the retirement of Mr. 
Roberts ? Was he a young and inexpe- 
rienced person that joined the firm at that 
time? No; on the contrary, Mr. Storm 
had been long in business, and thought 
he was doing perfectly right in joining the 
house. Mr. Jenkins had said, that the 
state of the accounts in 18.31 prevented 
him from joining the house, but that he 
continued with them to the date of the 
failure, not having finally determined whe- 
ther he would join them or not. Then 
was it to be believed, that if Mr. Jenkins 
thought it might he worth his while to 
remain with the house, Mr. Roberts 
could not quit India in 1827, with a fa- 
vourable view of its solvency? It was 
proved that the firm lost £90,000 by the 
house at home holding Mercer and Co.'s 
indigo over at a time when it fell from 
5s. to 2s. 6d., making a loss of near one- 
half the debt, which could not have been 
foreseen at the time Mr. Browne Roberts 
went home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. soid the indigo immediately, the 
result 'vould have been very different ; and 
as this indigo was not sold till March 
1828, it was quite impossible that the 
loss could have hastened Mr. Roberts’s 
departure from this country. He now 
came to the debt due by Mendieta, Uriarte, 
and Co., which, to this moment, vi'asnot 
ascertained to be irremediably bad. Un- 
less he was wrongly informed, the as- 
signees had now thought it worth their 
while to send Mr. Storm, one of the in- 
solvents, to Madrid, to press the claim 
there. If the whole should be recovered, 
it would be more than sufficient to cover 
the debt of Mendieta, Uriarte, and Co. 
As to the debt of Ramrattaii Mullick, 
that person had a claim of one lakh and 
a-balf against Surropchunder Sircar, and 
there was a claim against the Company 
for nine lakfis, in support of which there 
was a petition before the court at home. 
The claim against the Company, it was 
true, might not now be regaided as it was 
jii 1828, but the claim of one and a-half 
lakh was yet before the Supreme Court. 
When Mr. Browne Roberts quitted the 
partnership, Ramrattan Mullick's security 
was a good set-off to the full amount; 
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Mendieta^ Uriarte and Co.'s was a secu- 
rity to the full amount with great difficul- 
ties in the way of recovering it; and 
Mercer and Co/s was considered, in 1827, 
to be a sufficient security to the full ex- 
tent ; but the full of indigo, cotton. &c. 
had since destroyed that to a very consi- 
derable extent, and, in like manner, the 
full ill landed property had made Ram- 
rattan Miillick’s a bad debt. Mr. Jenkins 
said, ** if these three debts had been good, 
and no panic had existed, I think I should 
have joined the house." The debts were 
considered good at the time Mr. Roberts 
left the house. Mr. Jenkins continued, 
‘ a lucky hit or two might have recovered 
matters." “ I took my impression from 
the partners of the firm ; it did appear to 
be the feeling that tlie bouse might not go 
on.*' If such was the impression of the 
partners, he would like to know what 
tliere was of fraud in receiving Us. 40,000 
for each share three years previously to 
the time the impression was communi- 
cated to Mr. Jenkins. The account of 
Mr. Ilrowne lloherts was not before the 
court, but this was— that a part of it con- 
sisted of sums received by the firm, on 
ins account, since he left the house. A 
great deal bad been said rcgai ding a re- 
presentation made at the first meeting of 
the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co., of a sum of £38,000 said to be 
due to Mr. Roberts from the bouse here ; 
it however turned out that Mr. Roberts 
was not present wdicn the statement was 
made, and when the matter came to l>c 
sifted, it was found to be a ^um of 
.€30,000 wbicli the firm here promised 
to advance him. Mr. Sutlierlund apfieared 
here in a most extraordinary position. 
Mr. Sutherland was a creditor of Ri- 
chanls, Mackintosh and Co. ; lie had re- 
ceived a dividend under the assignment, 
and he now came here to move the court 
to strike out the claims of Rickards, 
Mackintosh and Co. 

Sir J.P. Grant . — He is also a creditor 
of Mackintosh and Co." 

Mr. Turlvn admitted that he was, but 
still there appeared something singular 
ill Mr. Sutherland's proceedings, since he 
was acting against the interest for which 
Mr. Browne Roberts was merely a trus- 
tee, for not one cowrie w’ould ever go to 
(hat gentleman, as there would lie no 
^urplusfrom the estate of Rickards, Mack- 
I ntosh and Co. The question before the 
court was merely a question of law, as to 
the amount reeeive<t by thefirm on Mr. 
Roberts's account since he quitted the 
partnership. There could be no doubt 
his creditors were entitled to that, and be 
would submit for a reference to the exa- 
miner to ascertain what those accounts' 
were and to whom they were due. The 
amount of tlie balance due on the three 
-'tffia/. Jlfiir.N.S.VoL.17. No.6S. 


anna shares be admitted to be doubtful ; 
but if any reference were made, he begged 
that also might be included, as well as to 
ascertain whether any sums were due for 
Mr. B. Roberts's expenses while at Madrid. 
Mr. Roberts had drawn nothing but what 
was perfectly understood to be his own ; 
and if it was asserted that he had, tliere 
w'as the more occasion for a reference. 

Mr. Cochrancy in reply, said, that it did 
not appear by the books of Mackintosli 
and Co. that Mr. Roberts was a trustee ; 
but it appeared that he had represented 
to his creditors in London, or his partners 
hud done so for him, that there was due 
to him from the house here £.*38,000, 
which had been cut down there to 
^34,000. and which had been ultimately 
cut down by the assignees Jiere to 
Rs. 70,000. With reference to the as- 
signment, it could not be supported ; for 
if it was shown that the house here had 
been entirely insolvent, he of course could 
convey nothing, and liis assignees must 
bo bound by the equities of the man 
whom they claim under. In April 1831 
IMr. Roberts sent a begging letter to tlie 
firm here, with which he thought it neces- 
sary to trouble the court, us it was as- 
serted that Mr. Roberts was a creditor to 
li large amount : Having in consequence 
of my joining the liousc here, been under 
the necessity of liiring a house and fur- 
nishing it, and not having a penny at my 
command, rather than add to the weight 
of my pauper situation here in Bishops- 
gatC'Street, I hove taken the liberty to 
pass the two foHow'ing bills on you at the 
ruinous rate of Is. 8c/. — the only terms 
on which 1 was able to negoriutc tlicm, 
viz. on the 31st of March £.'423, or 
Sa Us. 5,067 ; on the 6th of April J£d00 
or Sfi. Hs. 6,000. Even these sums I 
should not have thought of drawing for 
had you continued to send on to Major 
Oliver, the accruing interests on Mrs. 
Roberts's trust and property, the depriva- 
tion of vi'hich, situated as 1 unfortunately 
am in this house, puts me and my large 
family to serious inconvenience. Trust- 
ing that you will kindly honour these two 
drafts, and pass the amount, wlieii paid, to 
my debit, believe me. your attached friend, 
B. Roberts." This letter (Mr. Cochrane 
continued], the whole scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man who 
knew he had no claim on those he ad- 
dressed, but w'ho also knew the situation 
of Ills late partners. How \^-a8 it that 
Mr. Roberts was not present uii this oc- 
casion > Why W'as he not here at present 
“ acting under the deed of arrangement?" 
It appeared to him (Mr. Cochrane) that 
Mr. Roberts's conduct, from beginning to 
end, had either becii^ fraud against one 
set of creditors or a double fraud against 
both. Mr. Cochrane tlicii read a letter 
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which he hud produced during the exa- 
mination of Mr. Storm, written in hiero- 
glyphics : 

In regard to the credit thmush China, our 
former letters will have set the subject at rest frw 
ever 1 hope. You arc now fully aware of all tlie 
circumstances that led to the case: had direct 
remittance been made they would never, 1 am 
assured, have been resorted to. But, my friend, 
means were T. W. P. H. W. l\ H. W. P. N. and 
are still U. M. 1. V. J G. to meet your P. Y. W. 
R. F. Look, I beg of you, at C. J. 8 V. W. R. 
H. F.. and G. P. J. N. M. F. O. W. V. W. P. S. Q. 

F. The consignments of the year lately made, 
you will find with reference to prices here and the 
frightful stock on hand, will not give an average 
anything like sufficient to cover the tirafis passed 
in favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me once 
more to repeat the question I before put to Gordon. 
Where are R. L P. R. F. to come from? Be 
assured that in India 1 never had anything like the 
W. P. E. U. (3. H. E. that these things produce 
here. I must once more implore you all to take 
into N. Y. W. D. (i. S. .1. P. F. U. P. the T. P. 

G. P. W. S. W. M. II. in which T. G. shall be 
placed, ^y. n. G. W. V. V. C. and V. W. V. M. 

G. Y. G. M. U. II. U. F. be not 1. Y. J. M. T. 

H. M. W. W. P. G. I will not dwell further on 
the subject, but refer you to Mr. liickards's letter. 

TJiis letter (Mr. Cochrane contiriuecl) 
was of importance, as it showed that the 
partners were compelled to Iiave recourse 
to hieroglyphics to conceal tlicir situation 
from their head book-keeper, and even 
Mr. Storm vras not acquainted with the 
characters. Was this consistent with a 
belief that the house was solvent, or that 
it might recover itself by ** a lucVcy hit or 
two,** which Mr. .TQnkins had spoken of? 

Sir «7. I*. Grant said, he thought this 
was quite a different ease from the ques- 
tion whether a partner can retire from an 
estate without notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred; or from 
the_ question whether a partner may be 
entitled to retain the sum of money which 
lie goes out for. In this case there was 
an agreement to pay a sum of money to 
the outgoing partner ; but, if the firm had 
no assets, they could not, of course, fulfil 
their agreement, and it could not be sup- 
ported against the claim of creditors. 
The claim here rested on two different 
grounds : the first was the balance of the 
agreement made on the retirement of Mr. 
Roberts, and the second was the amount 
said to be received b}* the firm subsequent 
to that retirement. He thought it ought 
to be ascertained how much had been re- 
ceived by the firm since Mr. Roberts left 
it, and he did not see how that could be 
done without a reference to the examiner. 

Mr. Turf on agreed to waive the right to 
any sums but those received by the firm 
subsequent to Mr. Roberts's retirement, 
and the examiner was ordered to enquire 
and report as to their amount. 

In the matter of James Young and 
others. — This was an order nisi, obtained 
on application, by petition, of various 
creditors, praying, that the court would 
order that Mr. Tlu^as Holroyd be ap- 
pointed assignee to the estate of the 
insolvents ill the room of Mr. Burkiii- 
young, resigned. 


Mr. Prinsep, on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and Co. and others, presented a 
petition, not against the appointment of 
Mr. Holroyd, but praying that some 
alteration should take place in the ma- 
nagement of the estate, and that for the 
future the assignees may be remunerated 
by a moderate per-centage on the net 
proceeds realized, and not as heretofore 
by ii fixed salary. 

The Advocate- General said, the court 
would hardly exercise its discretion as to 
the remuneration without having some 
information before it. The petition prayed 
that the assignees might receive a mode- 
rate per-centage. Now the expenses of 
keeping up the necessary establishment 
might be so great that a moderate per- 
centage would not be sufficient to defray 
them. 

Mr. Turton, on behalf of Mr. Hurry, 
thought it quite impossible to fix the 
amount of the per-centage without there 
was something before the court to show 
what expenses were incurred. The court 
had generally referred this question to a 
meeting of creditors, and acted upon their 
suggestion. 

Sir Ji. P. Grant said, the petition stated 
that a moderate per-centage would be 
for the benefit of the estate ;’* but it was 
not said how the estate would he bene- 
fitted, nor what difference ought to be 
adopted in the plan of management. It 
stated, without imputing any blame to the 
assignees, that they had hitherto so con- 
ducted the state as to produce nothing. 
But no alteration was suggested; and 
what was the season of this apparently 
unprofitable management he could not 
tell. He bad no information or know- 
ledge on the subject, and of course the 
court would do nothing without giving 
the creditors an opportunity to come in. 
He thought the best course would be to 
refer it to the examiner to enquire whe- 
ther it would be for the benefit of the 
estate that the assignees should be remu- 
iirrated by a per-centage, and if so, what 
that per-centage should be. If the assignees 
of this estate, contrary to the practice at 
borne and in this country, were to be 
considered as servants who received a 
salary, they must be treated so, and have 
something according to their trouble. 

Mr. Turton remarked, that it had been 
said no advantage liad been derived from 
the present plan of management. He 
could hardly think this assertion con- 
sistent with the fact, that at the time of 
failure almost every particle of the pro- 
perty liad been mortgaged, and these, to 
the extent of twenty-one lakhs, had been 
paid off. 

Mr. Prinsep . — Had been contracted 
to be paid off." 

Mr. Turton said, that fourteen lakhs of 
mortgaged property had been actually 
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cleared. Of course it was necessary to 
clear these incumbrances before a divi- 
dend could be paid. 

The Advocate- General thought it would 
be hardly fair to name an early day for the 
examiner to report. Mr. Holroyd being 
only , now. appointed, he would require 
some little time to make himself ac- 
quainted v^Hli the affairs of the estate. 

Sir J, P. Chranl said, that the order 
might afterwards be enlarged ; but he 
would name the next court-day for the 
examiner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors, that 
the assignees should be paid for theii* 
trouble in the conduct and management 
of the affairs of the estate by a per-cent- 
age or a fixed salary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LOUD AND LADY WM. BENTINCK. 

Oil the 30th of January, a very full 
meeting (upwards of one hundred, includ- 
ing thirty or forty natives) assembled in 
the Exchange Rooms, in consequence of 
ail advertisement addressed to the mer- 
cantile community and others, to consider 
of an address to the Governor-general on 
hi.s departure. Mr. Cockerell was voted 
ill the chair, who explained that it had 
not been thought necessary that this 
meeting .should be convened by the she- 
riff. The advertisement had been issued 
without signatures, to obviate the remarks 
which had been made on a former occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Harding moved the first resolu- 
tion : 

That the public conduct of His Excellency the 
Goveinor-general, Lord William Cavetulish Ben- 
tinck, as connected with the coinmerciai and pro- 
ductive interests of this country and the public 
weal (;enerally. deserves the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the community. 

The resolution having been seconded 
by Baboo Dwiirkuiiath Tagore, 

Mr. Longueville Clarke begged leave to 
propose an amendment. He said, the 
mode of calling this meeting iiad very 
much surprised him. It was an invitation 
to ** all members of the mercantile com- 
munity and others disposed to address his 
Excellency the Governor-general, on the 
occasion of his approaching departure.'* 
Now, be considered himself one of those 
invited, for be was disposed to address 
Lord \Villiam Bcntiiick. In all former 
cases, invitations of this nature came forth 
under some authority, authenticated by 
the signatures of known individuals. He 
did not approve of every thing bis lordship 
bad done ; ** but, taking a general view of 
bis administration," said Mr. Clarke, " 1 
think he has done more for the benefit of 
this country than all his predecessors." 
Entertaining that opinion, be considered 
the mode of getting up this meeting by an 
anonymous advertisement to be a slight. 


and insulting to tlie Govgrnor-general. He 
moved : 

That, while this meeting refrains ftom pledging 
itself to an unqualified approval of Lord wiiflam 
Bentinck’s administration, they ate of opinion that 
some of Ills acts have oonfeitM su<*h eminent be- 
nefit on the couiilryr that t|ie inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta ought to convey to hnn their expressions of 
gratitude and reganl. 

That, as this meeting |iM not been convened by 
the Kherifl'nf the city, nor by the avowed authority 
of any of the inhabilante* It wants that degree of 
publicity and sanction which the merits of Lord 
William Bentlnck deserve, when it is proposed 
to address him on his retirement. 

Mr. Bruce seconded the amendment, 
which was opposed by Mr. Cochrane, 
who contended tliat» all being agreed upon 
the main purpose of the meeting, their 
proceedings ought not to be disturbed by 
a captious objection, and concluded with 
moving the previous question. The amend- 
ment was then put from the chair, and 
lost by a small majority on the show of 
hands, Mr. Clarke declining to insist on 
a division. 

The first resolution was then adopted. 

The following address was then agreed 
to : — 

" To His Excellency, the Right Hon. 

the Governor-general, Lord William 

Cavendish Bentinck. 

** My Lord : As the hour is at hand, 
when you purpose, on account of impaired 
health, to resign your high ofilice, and to quit 
for ever this country, which you have now 
governed for nearly seven years, we, the 
undersigned merchants, agents, planters, 
and others of the classes more particularly 
concerned in production and commerce, 
desire to offer your lordship the respectful 
expression of our profound regret at the 
loss which wc are about to sustain in your 
departure, and our sincere sorrow for its 
distressing cause. We feel ourselves im- 
pelled, by a strong sense of duty to your 
lordship, and to that portion at least of 
the community whom we may be said in 
some sense to represent, in thus present- 
ing ourselves to contribute our humble 
testimony in approval of numerous mea- 
sures completed or in preparation, having 
for their object the general improvement 
of the country, the moral and social ad- 
vancement of its vast and various popula- 
tion, and the development in particular 
of its commercial and agricultural resour- 
ces. For much good that has been ac- 
complished, we return your lordship our 
sincere and grateful thanks ; for much that 
remains to be done by your successors, we 
shall not be the less grateful to them, be- 
cause wc may have to ascribe a sliarc of 
their merit to your example, and to the 
tone in the public councils which you 
will leave behind you. 

" In many respects, your lordship's 
admiIli^trution has necessarily been of a 
character widely diflirrent from those of 
your predecessors. Their's were the more 
brilliant days of war and diplomacy, and 
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profuse expenditure* To you, the task 
has fallen, more homely, not less useful, 
but often more painful, of consolidating^, 
preserving, and organizing, of repairing the 
deep wounds in the public finances, of con. 
tending with an alarming deficit, and of cii. 
forcing the remedy of severe economy and 
retrenchment. The period of your lord- 
ship's government has been maiked in a 
most distressing manner by mercantile dis- 
aster, to a degree and amount passing all 
previous experience in India. That fear- 
ful crisis has now passed over ; but it is 
not to be forgotten, that while, in the be- 
ginning of panic, the im)>ending calamities 
appeared to be within the reach of preven- 
tion by timely assistance, that assistance 
was liberally afforded by your lordship. 

“ Among the measures effected or de- 
signed for the advancement of the country 
and the <levelopment of its capabilities, 
we gratefully enumerate-^ 

“ Your liberal views regarding coloni- 
zation, and the free ingress and unlicensed 
and unmolested settlement of Europeans, 
with the right to hold lands ; satisfied, as 
we are, tliat to your earnest advocacy of 
those great measures for the improvement 
of India, and to the publicity with which 
you were not afraid to conduct that dis- 
cussion, the country owes those great and 
salutary enactments. 

** To the perseverance and ardour wdth 
which steam-navigation has been recom- 
mended and encouraged in all its branches, 
external and internal, we are indebted, 
that at length the subject has been cordi- 
ally taken up by Parliament, and the 
home executive authorities, on your 
lordship’s representations. 

** The treaties by which the navigation 
of the Indus and its tributaries have been 
thrown open for the first time to the ad- 
venturous trader, and the jealousies of the 
foreign powers along its course soothed 
into co-operation with that great design, 
we consider to be, in a particular manner, 
your lordship’s w^ork ; and we confidently 
expect, that these beginnings will ripen 
with time and prudence into results bene- 
ficial to commerce and its concomitant, 
civilization. 

In the same enlightened spirit, we 
hope your lordship lias planned the liber- 
ation of domestic trade and intercourse, 
^roughout tlie British Indian dominions, 
from the barbarous and antiquated shackles 
of transit duties, and other internal taxa- 
tion. We trust to see the benevolent de- 
sign speedily carried into execution, and 
w^e acknowledge with thanks the indi- 
cations of such intention in the facilities 
already granted to the transit of our great 
staple — indigo — to this metropolis from 
the interior. We acknowledge, further, 
the relaxation practically allowed by your 
lordship's government in regard to the 
Calcutta stamp duties, a tax so distaste- 


ful to the inhabitants, from the circum- 
stances under which it was imposed, and 
its impolitic and vexatious pressure on a 
languishing commerce. We have seen 
with satisfaction the disposition evinced 
to encourage municipal improvement 
among us, and approaches to self-govern- 
ment and to institutions akin to those of 
the mother country. In this description' 
we include the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Trade Association, the contemplated 
advancement of native gentlemen to the^ 
office of justice of the peace, suggested 
improvements in conservancy details, pa- 
tronage extended to central and district 
charitable societies, the institution of 
savings’ banks, and the endeavours to 
improve the health of the city, and re- 
claim unproductive wastes, by a system 
of drainage applied to the eastern marshes 
and salt lake, in connection with the new 
canal, which now, with its durable sus- 
pension bridges, has been drawn round 
Calcutta from the Ilooghly, connecting it 
with the navigatioii by the Sunderhunds. 

** The attention which your lordship 
has bestowed on the internal communica- 
tion of the country generally, deserv'es our 
particular acknowledgments. The forma- 
tion of the new Trunk road through the 
Dooab ; the arduous construction of a 
solid and magnificent road from the great 
western mart of Mirzapore, along the 
main line of traffic to tlic south and west; 
the preparatory surv^eys for connecting 
the Ganges with the Baiigiinitty, by a 
grand canal which shall maintain the com- 
munication in the driest seasons — all these 
we regard as proofs of that.real solicitude 
for the improvement of the country, which 
wc w’erc led to anticipate from the pro- 
mise held out by your lordship’s early 
declamtion of your desire to receive sug- 
gestions and information, by your constant 
personal accessibility to all ranks,' and by 
your uniform encouragement of that free- 
dom in discussion tlirough the press, 
which your immediate predecessors had 
so strangely feared, and so unwisely pro- 
scribed. 

** We Iiave gone into an enumeration 
of some of the benefits conferred by your 
lordship on the country we inhabit, be- 
cause we would not have it seem that we 
are carrying up a mere complimentary 
address to your lordship ; and are there- 
fore anxious to put on record, the sub- 
stantial reasons which have led us now to 
offer our unfeigned acknowledgments for 
the benefits which have either been con- 
ferred or contemplated by you, and our 
most sincere wishes for the restoration of 
your lordship’s health, and for your future 
happiness and prosperity.” 

The reply of Lord William Bentinck 
to this address contains the following 
passages : “ Taking this last leave (in 
India only I hope) of the steam question. 
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1 cannot but rejoice in the entire Ruccess 
of the inland navigation. The home au- 
thorities met our recommendation with a 
promptitude and completeness of execu- 
tion which demands our warmest thunks. 
.The communication with Europe has not 
been, equally successful. Greater dith- 
culties surround it. We all lament the 
resolution to adopt the line of the Eu- 
phrates. If there were no obstacles in 
the channel of the river, or in the state of 
the surrounding countries, the difficulties 
of maintaining steam -machinery in a state 
of efficiency, even with the command of 
the naval cstahlishrnent, the founderies 
and skill of Calcutta, has been too often 
brought to our notice, not to create a lively 
apprehension for the success of an experi- 
ment wholly deprived of these indispensa- 
ble aids. The provision also of a sutficieiit 
number of engineers is a source of great 
expense and of eonstant disappointment. 

But an etheient marine steam -esta- 
blishment in India is culled for by con- 
hiderations more powerful even than those 
of commercial advantage or improved po- 
litical control. It would multiply, in a 
ratio little understood, the defensive 
means of tlic empire. Let me advert to 
an event, the particulars of which are 
within your recollection— the Burmese 
war. If five pow'crful steamers had tlieii 
been at our command, to bring up in 
quick succession all necessary reinforce- 
ments and supplies, the war would pro- 
tiably have terminated in a few months, 
and many millions of treasure, many 
thousands of lives, and extraordinary mi- 
sery and sickness, w'ould have been 
spared. Allow' me to submit another es- 
timate of advantage, of the correctness of 
which you all can likew ise judge. The 
proper station fur the principal reserve of 
our European troops in India is at Ban- 
galore, Madras the place of cinbarkution. 
In a few days, at any period of the mon- 
soons, the same five steamers would curry 
this force to the most distant part of the 
shores of the empire. In five w'ceks, 
W'itli the aid of ,the river-steamers, this 
reserve w'ould reach Alluliahud, the most 
centrical point of our territories, and one 
our most commanding positions. The 
same steam-power, that would enable us 
to baffle any invader in war, would he 
ample in time of peace to carry into com- 
plete execution the whole plan of the 
Bengal steam-committee, for whicli I 
continue to he a decided advocate. 

** I do not think I am deceived in my 
expectations of the immense benefits to 
commerce that are likely to accrue from 
the general opening of the trade. The 
great China w'all must crumble to dust 
tefore the peaceful attacks of British com- 
mercial enterprize — a free communication 
andinterebanf^ of products between these 
two vast countries must inevitably fol- 


low — and I hall with pleasing anticipation 
the certain prospect that Calcutta, already 
great and flourishing, must attain to a 
degree of eminence and wealth, that will 
place her in a rank with the greateat em- 
poriums of trade in the world.*’ 

On the same day, purifUant to a re- 
quisition signed by several Native geiitle- 
ineii, and published in the different new’s- 
papers, a numerous meeting of the na- 
tives of Calcutta and i^v*heighhoiirhood 
was held at the Hindu College, for the 
].tirpose of considering in W'hat manner 
they might best express their sentiments 
of regret at the a])prouclnng departure of 
Loid William Bcntinck from India. 

On the motion of Baboo Dvvarkanath 
Tagore, Raja Gopeemoliun Bahadoorwas 
called to the chair, and on taking his seat, 
he expressed his regret at the loss which 
the native community was about to sus- 
tain by the departure oi their esteemed 
and benevolent Governor- general from 
India. ** His lordship,*' he said, ‘^has 
done every thing kind lor ns j the only act 
of unkindness is his parting w'ith us.** 

Baboo Russoornoy Dutt, after eulo- 
gizing his lordship's government with re- 
gard to the native community, read the 
f<»llowing in the English language : 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, Governor-general of 

India. 

** My Lord : In anticipation of your 
lordship's early dcjiarture to Europe, w'e 
approach your lordship, to express our 
sorrow for the intended withdrawal of 
your presence from amongst us, and for 
the infirm state of health which renders 
that step necessary, our vercration for 
your person and character, and our gra- 
titude for the enlarged spirit of justice and 
benevolence, with which the natives of 
tliis country have been treated under your 
lordship's administration. 

** Situated os the natives are, and con- 
stituted as is the government under which 
they live, every change of the person at its 
head is regarded by them w'itli a mingled 
feeling of hope and apprehension. When 
the reins of power were entrusted to your 
lordship’s hands, you did not leave us 
long in doubt that in you w'e had found a 
ruler who would consult the welfare of the 
subject— a friend, a jirotector, and a be- 
nefactor. 

“ We now look buck on the measures 
of your lordship's administration immedi- 
ately affecting the position and prospects 
of natives ; and w'e discover an uniform, 
consistent, and sustained endeavour to 
improve their condition and to elevate 
their character. These purposes have 
been wisely and benevolently sought, by 
opening to natives places of greater trust 
and emolument, and thus setting before 
them new objects of ambition, long befora 
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tbe late act nominally abolialied diaabiU- 
ties by reason of religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour; by introducing the 
trial by jury into the administration of 
justice by the Company’s courts ; thus 
both creating a duty and establishing a 
right, which help to infuse a sense of pub- 
lic justice and notion of public spirit into 
tbe mass of native society; by abolishing 
ignominious modes of punishment to 
which natives were subjected, and which 
both tended to perpetuate their degrada- 
tion, and afford occasion for new and 
enormous abuses ; by establishing a regu- 
lated cheek through every branch of the 
public service, to secure a just and con- 
siderate treatment of natives from the offi- 
cers of government ; by discouraging ar- 
bitrary and invidious usages, expressing 
and exciting mutual disrespect and dis- 
trust between Europeans and natives ; by 
encouraging every effort which natives 
have made for their own melioration, and 
for tlie extension of education among their 
countrymen ; and, finally, by promoting 
free and friendly intercourse with natives. 

** We do not affirm that your lordship 
has left nothing for your successor — with 
better health, with enlarged powers, with 
an explicit declaration of the Imperial 
Legislature in our favour, and with the 
co-operation of the authorities of Eng- 
land to accomplish. But in the actual 
measures and in the spirit of your lord- 
ship’s government, we see a sincere, be- 
nevolent, and persevering regard for the 
advancement of our country and the hap- 
piness of our countrymen. Under your 
lordship’s paternal administration, a new 
era has dawned upon us, tending to esta- 
blish a community of feeling and identity 
of interest between races separated by al- 
most every conceivable circumstance of 
alienation, and united only under the same 
jiolitical government, and in allegiance to 
the same crown. Your lordship has first 
taught us to forget the distinction between 
conquerors and conquered, and to become, 
in heart and mind, in hopes and aspira- 
tions, one with Englishmen. We ar- 
dently desire to cherish these feelings. 
We trust they will descend to our children 
and to our children's children. And when 
the high destinies which, as a people, we 
may be permitted to anticipate in union 
with a great and a wdse nation, are in 
progress of accomplishment, and actually 
fulfilled, the name of Lord Wm. Bentinck 
will be fondly remembered as that of the 
friend of the natives of India. 

My lord, this language is not the flat- 
tering tribute of servility. It is not the offer- 
ing either of hope or fear to rank and to 
power. We feel our obligations to your 
lordship more deeply than language can 
convey, and our public thanks are the ex- 
pression of heartfelt gratitude, not for per- 
sonal favours to ourselves individually. 


which most of us have never leceh'ed, but 
for the enlightened policy and the just 
liberality with which the great common 
interests of our country and onr race liave 
been invariably pursued by your lordship. 

“ Accept, my lord, of our ardent good 
wishes for your lordship. In your native 
land, amid the esteem and respect of your 
friends and countrymen, may the evening 
of your lordship’s days be crowned W'ith 
an abundant measure of private happiness 
and public usefulness.” 

After the address w'as read, Hajah 
Kalee Kissen stated, that, apprehending 
some of the persons present at the meet- 
ing may not understand the English lari- 
gtiage, it would be better if a translation 
in Bengalee of the address just read be 
submitted for their guidance ; and the 
chairman being of the same opinion. 
Baboo liussomoy Dutt read a Bengalee 
version of the address, which elicited a 
burst of general applause. 

The address was agreed to nem. con. 

Baboo Radhacant Deb thought that 
some expression of their sentiments to- 
wards Lady William Bentinck, for her 
great politeness and attention to the na- 
tives, was due to her ladyship, and moved 
that a subscription be set on foot to ac- 
complish the object in view. Tlie motion 
was seconded by Rajah Kalee Kissen. 
Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore thought a 
portrait would be a proper and suitable 
testimony of their grateful feelings to- 
wards her ladyship. 

The mover and seconder of the above 
resolution, and a majority of the meet- 
ing, having assented to the suggestion, 
a subscription- paper was circulated, and 
several gentlemen put down their names 
as subscribers. 

Baboo Gundachurn Sen stated, that he 
was at a loss to know what general benefit 
had been conferred by Lady Bentinck to 
entitle her ladyship to any expression of 
their sentiments ; and as he could get no 
information from the gentlemen present, 
he begged to decline subscribing. Upon 
which. Baboo Ramcomul Sen observed, 
that none but those who felt disposed to 
subscribe were desired to do so. 

Lord William, in his reply, said : You 
alone can accurately judge of the effects of 
our administration ; you best can decide 
upon its failure or success ; and your gra- 
tifying testimony upon this occasion en- 
courages me to hope that we have not lost 
sight of the great end and purposes of 
British Government in India, as laid down 
for our guidance by the legislature and the 
home authorities, and so eloquently and 
justly described in your address to be 
these — * to establish a community of 
feeling and of interest between races se- 
parated by almost every conceivable cir- 
cumstance of alienation — to eflhce all dis- 
tinction between conquerors and con- 
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qiiercd, and to make all in heart and 
mind, in hopes and aspirations, one with 
Englishmen.’ It is the consummation of 
this great truth that is to be devoutly 
prayed for. This foundation once solidly 
.laid, die greatness and honour of Britain, 
the .happiness, prosperity, and indepen- 
dence of India, can never be impaired. 

But it would ill become me, in my 
position, to conceal the unpleasant ftict, 
that during my course I have seen too 
much of this conqueror spirit, of the pride 
of domination, of the abuse of power, and 
of the too general oppression of the strong 
over the weak, to be able to pronounce 
that this vvished-for time is arrived. These 
evils still require the strong hand of au- 
thority to put them down, — the establish- 
ment of a more simple code of laws, and 
what is of great importance, a more effica- 
cious administration of them. But the 
dawn of that day, under other influences 
than ours, has long appeared, and the day 
itself is rapidly advancing. The same 
spirit of enlightened and benevolent im- 
}uovement which is reforming the Euro- 
])eaii world, has established its powerful 
sway over India ; and even the present 
generation may, I hope, live to see more 
than a partial realization of those bless- 
ings, which the dispensation of a kind 
Providence seems to have intended for 
India, when she permitted her almost 
miraculous union with a nation, the most 
distant from her, but uloiie able by her 
itisulur situation, her mighty power, and 
liberal itistitutioris, to perform effectually 
towards her the joint offices of guardian- 
ship and of regeneration. 

“ I have read with peculiar satisfaction 
in your address the large expression of 
approbation passed by those best able to 
form a judgment upon the measure of 
the Government abolishing corporal pu- 
nishment from the native penal code. I 
am glad to see the iinanimous opinion of 
the Supreme Council confirmed by your 
own greater knowledge of the character 
of your countrymen, viz. * That this igno- 
minious punishment tended to perpetuate 
the degradation of the natives, and afford- 
ed occasion for new and enormous abuses. 
We all believed further in its uselessness, 
either to check crime or to reform the 
offender. It may be of advantage to state, 
that the Coancil consisted at that time ot 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Messrs. Blunt and Ross 
— names to which deference and respect 
are particularly due, and that their con- 
viction, long previously formed, had re- 
sulted from their gi*eat experience in the 
judicial and every other branch of the 
Indian administration. 

But the subject of the highest con- 
gratulation witli all those whose hearts 
are with India, is that enactment of the 
L^islature, which, in harmony with the 
injunctions of the home authorities for 


the more extensive employment of native 
agency, has abolished all distinction in 
respect to eligibility for office. This 
measure is as wise as it is just, for there 
can be really no good government till the 
spirit of it is brought into full operation. 
The two races are indispensable to each 
other ; the labours of each are imperfect 
without the aid of the other. The Euro- 
pean brings to India his higher education, 
his superior knowledge, his greater ener- 
gy, and his active valour. The native 
contributes the collective talents of his vast 
numbers, his local information and sym- 
pathies, — his aptitude for business, his 
subordination and patient courage. The 
most complete administrative system 
ought to be created out of this union of 
various merits. But, to arrive at this 
end, it is necessary, on your part, to ad- 
vance the elevation of tlie native mind and 
character to the highest possible standanl 
of perfection, w'hile the ruling authority, 
on theirs, must give the utmost encourage- 
ment to the attainment of the necessary 
qualifications, by throwing wide open the 
doors to distinction, and by granting 
a full participation in all tlie honours and 
emoluments of the state.” 

The committee of native gentlemen 
appointed to wait upon Lady Bentinek to 
request the favour of her permitting her 
portrait being drawn, met at the govern- 
ment house on the ] 7th February, when 
Mr. W. II. Macnaghten took them be- 
fore her ladyship, introducing them indi- 
vidually. 

Lady William received them with her 
usual courtesy. 

Baboo Ilussomoy Dutt stated the ob- 
ject of their visit. 

Lady William replied, that she was 
sensible of tlic kindness of the Hindoo 
community in wishing to have her por- 
trait drawn ; hut she thought it w'ould be 
far better if the contributions for getting a 
portrait prepared, w ere sent to the Chari- 
table Institution, whereby many poor 
creatures would be benefited. 

Baboo Radamadhub Bonnerjea begged 
to assure Lady William, that they would 
be most happy to do so with the surplus 
money. 

Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore said, ** We 
and the other subscribers are extremely 
anxious to have your ladyship’s likeness 
among us when you shall have left India.” 

Lady William replied, that she was 
highly gratified at the honour thereby pro- 
posed to be done to her. 

Maba Raja Kaleekishen Buliadur now 
addressed her Ladyship in broken accents, 
or rather an under tone, as follows : My 
Lady : We cannot adequately express our 
sorrow at your ladyship’s approaching 
departure, from the suflicieiicy of experi- 
ence we have had of your kindness to us, 
for which our hearts are full of gratitude. 
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and we lay under great obligation to your 
ladyship. We feel proud at this time to 
find our earnest desire, to have your 
ladyship’s portrait drawn, granted. We 
pray for a pleasant voyage to your lady- 
ship, and a safe return home—a country 
very remote from this, — and we entertain 
the sanguine hope that, from your lady- 
ship’s well known disposition, we may 
not be forgotten, so that we may not be 
mistaken in thinking we have a place in 
your recollection.” 

Lady William replied, tliat they would 
ever he remembered witli pleasure. 

Tlie Charitable Institution, to which 
allusion was made by her ladyship, was 
established at a meeting held at the 
Town Hall, when it was resolved that 
a committee, at the head of whieli was 
Sir C. D’Oyly, hart., should have the 
management of a fund, to be collected 
by general subscription, to be named 

the Lady William Bcntinck Fund,” for 
application to such charitable purposes as 
to her ladyship may seem most fitting, 
and at the same time calculated to seive 
as a record of the respect, gratitude, and 
admiration wdiich her ladyship's many vir- 
tues have not failed to inspire. The sub- 
scription is limited to Lis. 1(1. 

The Chmidrika contains the following 
report of what took, T)lace at the Dhurma 
Suhhd, on the 15th February: — 

The secretary, resuming the subject of 
the address to Lord William Bentinck, 
said, that at the last meeting it was inti- 
mated that several members were not 
willing to join in the oddress ; therefore 
it would be necessary to settle the point 
at this meeting. 

To this, Baboo Nilmony Dutt said, that 
it was his opinion that those who profess 
to be rigid Hindus, could not, with pro- 
priety, gives votes in favour of a person- 
age, tlie destroyer of their religion. 

This was seconded by Baboo llajnarayn 
Mukhopadhya, in a speech to the effect, 
tliat the principal cause of forming this 
^Su^Aais Lord W.Bentiiick ; for the Hin- 
dus being much grieved at the abolition 
by him of a very great religious rite, 
which created much fear* at their hearts, 
founded this Dhurma Suhhd : bow, then, 
could praises be offered by the Hindu 
community to the individual who has 
annihilated the Hindu rite ? 

Baboo Sutteechurii Ghosal spoke thus : 
— “It is certainly not judicious for the 
Suhha to countenance the address to 
Lord William Bentinck; but if he has 
any quality of excellence, there can be 
no harm to relate it — ^as ‘ even the vir- 
tues of an enemy are to be counted of;’ 
consequently, although the Governor- 
general is an opponent to this society, 
yet there can he no objection to enumer- 
ate his good deeds.” 

Maha liaja Kalikrishiia Bahadur stated, 
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that it w’ould indeed be guilt on the part 
of those persons, who have obtained 
benefits and indulgence from the hands of 
Lord William Bentinck, were they not 
to attempt to prcscMit their grateful offer- 
ings of farewell and to express their re- 
gret for his lordship’s approaching depar- 
ture : it was therefore undoubtedly neces- 
sary to jam in the address. 

It was then concluded, that the same 
respect cannot he shewn by this society ; 
but that no objection can arise to any 
person wlio is desirous of subscribing his 
name, if he is conscious of his lordship’s 
favours. 

Some gentlemen, “desirous to mark by 
a lasting memorial their esteem for the 
public and private virtues of Lord William 
Bentinck, and who believe that u similar 
wish firevails widely in every part of the 
Indian Empire,” proposed to solicit his 
lordship to ])ennit his statue, executed by 
Mr. Cliantrcy, to be erected in some con- 
spicuous part of tlic town of Calcutta ; 
the amoiint of each individLiul’K suliscrip- 
tion not to exceed the sum ot Us. 50, in 
order to admit of more general participa- 
tion. A meeting was invited and heldat the 
Town Hall, February 4-tIi, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on Lord 
WiHiain, for the purpose of requesting 
lii.s lordship’s consent to the wishes of 
the subscribers, of receiving and invest- 
ing subscriptions, of ordering such dis- 
bursements us may appear necessary, and, 
generally, of superirrtending all the ar- 
mngements for the execution and erec- 
tion of the statue, it being the duty of the 
said committee, at intervals of not exceed- 
ing six months, to publish an account of 
the receipts and disbursements. It was 
then resolved “ that the proposed limita- 
tion of the amount of subscription, being 
understood to have given dissatisfaction, 
be withdrawn,” and “ that any surplus 
which may remain after the completion 
of the design intrusted to the committee, 
shall be appropriated to the Lady Wil- 
liam Bentinck Charity Fund.” 

The committee waited upon his lord- 
shi}>, who appeared deeply affected by this 
expression of the public feeling towards 
him. His reply was as follows : — 

“ I cannot do otherwise, gentlemen, 
than accept the honour which you pro- 
pose to confer upon me; but I must at 
the same time Irankly declare, that my 
assent is not given without feelings of 
reluctance and pain. My disposition na- 
turally shrinks from any public display of 
the nature contemplated, and I am ex- 
ceedingly averse to the expense which the 
execution of this kind and flattering in- 
tention roust occasion. Highly as I value 
your good opinion, gratifying to me as is 
the assurance tliat 1 possess it, still I liad 
rather that these sentiments had been 
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confined to your own bosoms than e 
pressed in so costly a manner. 

“ There is only one point of view in 
which I feel it my duty to accept the 
honour intended for me. It has been the 
object of the administration over which I 
have presickd, to establish great princi- 
I)1es, indispensable alike to the happiness 
and prosperity of the population, to the 
success of our government, and to the 
honour of our countrj^. I consider this 
act on your part as a marked confirmation 
of these principles, and calculated in an 
especial manner to give them firm root 
and to establish their permanency. But 
1 hope I may be permitted to olfer an 
entreaty, in which 1 am cordially joined 
by Lady William Bentinck, that, if you 
should still think on public grounds some 
act necessary to couple the name of an 
individual with measures you appiove, 
the object may be effected at the least 
expense, and that the greatest possible 
amount may be given to the (^haritable 
Fund which it is in contemplation to 
establish in Lady William Bentinek’s 
name.** 

Ill eonscqiicnce of this communication 
Irom his lordship, the committee have 
come to the opinion that the proposed 
statue should he of bronze, and equestrian. 
Tlie amount of the subscriptions realized 
up to the Hth March, was Us. 26,888. 


The rooms were crowded on this occasion 
to a degree perfectly unexampled. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived u few days 
before. 

The Governor-general and Lady Wil- 
liam, with his lordship’s private secretary 
and Dr. Turner, embarked on a steamer 
and proceedetl down to Saugor on the 
19tli. 

ESTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

A meeting of creditors of Alexander 
and Co. was held on the 16tli March, for 
the purpose of considering, according to 
an order of court, in what manner the 
assignees should henceforward he remu- 
nerated. Scarcely thirty persons attended. 
It was resolved That, considering that 
the origiuul assignees of Alexander and Co. 
satisfied the Insolvent Court, that they 
hud been put in possession of assets equal 
to one-hair of the liabilities, this meeting 
is of opinion tliat a commission of five 
per cent, is ample remuneration for the 
services of the assignees, the latter paying 
all charges, except law charges.” 

Previous to entering into any discussion, 
Mr. Bagshavv observed, that the creditors 
ought to have a statement of the affairs of 
the estate. 

Mr. Hurry produced the following 
stutemciit of the book-debts at the pre- 
sent time : 


Amongst the other tributes to Lord 
William, a deputation from the mission- 
aries waitiMl on him on the loth March, 
and expressed their deep sense of the 
blessings bis lordship had eorifoiTcd on 
file country, and the zealous encourage- 
ment afforded hy him to education. His 
lordship, it if> stated, was very much af- 
fected by the interview. 

The Governor general liold a durbar 
on the l-Ith March, at whieh his lordship 
gave a farewell audience to the ambassa- 
dors of Runjeet Singh. Ilis lordship de- 
sired the vakeels to give his best regards 
to hi.s highness Runjeet Singh, and ex- 
pressed his hope that the same friendly 
relations, which had been liitherto main- 
tained between British India and the 
Seikh kingdom, would be preserved invio- 
late. His lord.ship then gave each of the 
umhassadors a massive gold ring and re- 
tired. The durbar was private, there 
being nobody present, w'ith two or three 
exceptions, but those wdiosc attendance 
is usual on such occasions 

Lady William Bentinck held her Inst 
drawing-room on the sump evening. The 
visitors begun to assemble some time be- 
fore the usual hour, and the rooms were 
soon filled. Her ladyship, with charac- 
teristic affability, went ri.und the circle of 
numerous guests then assembled, and ad- 
dressetl a few' kind words to each of them. 

WMa/VeMrn.N.S.Vof-l'; .N y.GH. 
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Total 57,4(13 

Mr. D. C Smyth said, with reference 
to this statement, that it W’as impos- 
sible for the creditors to come to any 
decision, until the gof»fl debts were sepa- 
rated from those which might be now 
considered irrecoverable. At the first 
meeting which took jjlace, after the estate 
had been put under the control of the 
Insolvent Court, it was stated there was 
sufficient property to pay eight annas in 
the rupee; hut now it was rumoured that 
the estate wns not expected to pay more 
than one anna. If there was any founda- 
tion tor tiiis report, he thought the affairs 
of the insolveiit firm had better be wound 


up at once; and he was also authorized 
to say, that w'as the opinion of several 
creditors for whom he appeared. The 
creditors ought to lie informed what they 
might expect, — whether so many annas or 
so many pice. 

Mr. Holroyd said, be had been so short 
a time in the management of the estate, 
that it could be hardly fair to .expect liini 
to give an opinion. 


Mr Lingiiam suggested, that Mr Hurry 
was not under the same disadvantage. 

Mr. IIuiTy replied, that it W'as quite 
impossible to give uri accurate opinion, as 
theie was no basis to go upon. He. 
( i F) 
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however, stated that mortgage property 
had been redeemed from the Bank of 
Bengal to the amount of seven lakhs. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth remarked, that the 
assignees on a former occasion had given 
an opinion, that there was property 
amounting to eight annas in the rupee, 
and surely now, with much greater expe- 
rience, they might state how far that 
opinion was well-founded. 

Mr. Hurry said, that the assignees had 
certified to the best of their belief, and 
they had their information from those 
who, it was supposed, were best ac- 
quainted with the value of the property. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth said, it was upwards 
of two years since the date of the failure, 
and quite time that the creditors should 
have some information. 

Mr. Holroyd said, that, so far as he 
could judge, the estate miglit pay a divi- 
dend of ten per eent., but that would not 
be before the expiration of twelve months. 

Mr. Hurry said, that there could not 
be a dividend before the mortgages were 
paid off. 

Mr. Fullarton entered into an explana- 
tion of the composition with the bank of 
Bengal, to redeem the mortgaged pro- 
perty for thirteen lakhs, by three instal- 
ments of four lakhs and fifty thousand 
rupees each. The first of these instal- 
ments had been paid, and more than one 
lakh of the second, besides which there 
were other payments ready to be made, 
which reduced the amount to seven lakhs, 
and the whole, the assignees apprehended, 
there would be nodifnculty in paying during 
the course of the present year ; so that 
whatever returns the factories may give, 
as well as the factories themselves, will be 
applicable for the purposes of a dividend. 
With regard to the working of the factories 
Mr. Fullarton said, the estate had gained 
two-thirds by their being earned on, 
though for the future the profits would 
not be so great, unless a considerable 
change took place in the price of indigo. 
But the creditors might calculate with 
considerable confidence that all the mort- 
gages to the bank of Bengal would be 
redeemed* On the whole, he thought, 
there were prospects of twenty-five lakhs 
being applicable for the dividend at the 
commencement of the year, which would 
be about ten per cent, on the debts. He 
was of opinion that the probable outturn 
would be much larger than Mr. Holroyd 
estimated it* 

Mr. H. SmiUi said, it appeared that 
whatever had been collected, had been 
appropriated to the payment of the assig- 
nees and the mort^es of the bank of 
Bengal. 

Mr. Fullarton. — “ Yes, but I believe it 
has been done to the great advantage of 
the creditors of the estate." 

The following is a memorandum of the 


number of accounts still open in the books 
of the late firm 

Individual accounts of debtors ■ - ■ • 901 

House accounts current 90 

091 

Individual accounts of creditors 2019 

The amount realized from debtors, be- 
tween the 10th January 1834* and 10th 
January 1835, was Rs. 4,28,311-7. 

Mr. Fullarton, at the meeting, took the 
opportunity of correcting an impression 
that had gone abroad, that he and other 
retired partners knew the house to be in- 
solvent when they retired, and therefore 
ought not to be allowed to prove their 
respective debts. He said it was now 
sixteen years since he retired — and his 
retirement was the most recent that had 
occurred—and at that time there was not 
the most distant suspicion of insolvency. 
On the contrary, himself and other re- 
tired partners, especially Air. Jos. Alex- 
ander, had subsequently remitted large 
sums to the house, to be held as fixed 
balances on their private account. 


ESTATE OF PALMER AND CO. 


At a meeting of the creditors of Palmer 
and Co., " for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of carrying on 
some of the indigo factories belonging to 
the estate, for the present season, unless 
they can he sold for adequate prices ; and 
also of disposing of the outstanding debts 
due to the estate by public sale," about 
thirty creditors attended. Mr. R. C. Jen- 
kins, the secretary to the assignees, read 
a statement, shewing what factories re- 
mained undisposed of, and the out-turn 
of each by working them last year. They 
comprehended five indigo concerns, name- 
ly, Sarnath, in the districts of Benares 
and Juanpore — Shaw Gunge and Bobslia, 
in Juanpore — Bickrampore, in Beharand 
Shahabad — Moiiickgunge, in Dacca — * 
yielding altogether 1,621 maundsof indigo 
at an outlay of Rs. ] .60,000, on which a 
profit of about Rs. 60,000 was expected 
to be realized, and not one of them shewed 
any loss. The out-turn of the preceding 
year, Air. Jenkins said, had been a profit 
of about 6 per cent, on the outlay. Two 
other concerns had been sold within the last 
six weeks — the Coolbaria for Rs. 70,000, 
and Palmer and Co.'s share in the Sul- 
tanpore factories for Rs. 27,000. An effort 
bad been made to dispose of the five now 
remaining by public auction, but not a 
single bid had been offered for any one of 
them. Mr. Jenkins also read the follow- 
ing memorandum and estimate of the book 
debts : 


Due 30th April last. 


Of which 
Ultimately collected 
recoverable, to 31 Jan. 

laat. 


Civil 14,31,747 12,54,089 85,004 

Military 29,59.065 28.07*713 1.00,134 

MlsceUaneous 1,42.41,6(18 16,97,204 1.72,439 

the collections averaging 39,819 per month. 
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Hence it appeared that the estate might 
yet possibly produce fifty-four lakhs of ru- 
pees, if managed as hitherto, in the course 
of a long period of years. But Mr. Jen- 
kins. on being questioned as to his own 
opinion on tlie subject, said that be did 
not efxpect to realize so much as this esti- 
mate, which had not been formed by esti- 
mating each debt individually! but upon 
u general view of past recoveries. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

That it Is expedient to carry on the factories 
now working for the current year, or until the 
assignees have suitable otlers fur them. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the disposal of the outstanding debts by auction 
is neither advantageous nor practicable, without 
almost total sacrifice to the estate. 

That the assigneet. as soon as possible, make 
out a printed lisi of all the outstanding delitsthat 
may be due to tlic estate on .'Kith April next, exhi- 
biting in such statement what was the i>ai.*tiicc 
due by every debtor to the estate on the date of 
failure, as well as what may be due by him on 
.'Kith Apri! lli.'i.'i, and that this printed list, when 
ready, lie rurnished to every creditor or his repre- 
sentative requiring the same. 

HMIETTO ESTATE. 

At ft meeting of the creditors of Joseph 
Bsiretto und Sons, Messrs. Hriglitinan 
1111(1 Ci). were elected to the office of trus- 
tees, with a ilivideiid of two and a- half per 
cent as reiniineratioii on the dividends, to 
cover all expenses und I aw- charges, in the 
room of Mr. Melville, whose ill-health 
renders his departure to England iiidis- 
peiisuble. A statement was exliihited, 
showing the assets now available to he 
upwards of four bikhs, and the debts due 
at present, entitled to dividend, were un- 
der that amount. The appointment of 
Messrs. Brightman and Co. has since been 
objected to in the suit ** Vrignon v. Col- 
vin," on the ground of a question of the 
liability of Messrs. E. and J. Brightman. 
the former lately, and the latter still being 
a member of the firm. 

HINDU HOSTILE SECTS. 

Tlie long-expected collision between 
the Vishnuwees and Suraogees took place 
on the llth inst, and terminated without 
any serious consequences, despite the line 
of conduct pursued by the authorities, 
which had a tendency to produce very 
dilferent results. Four companies of the 
45tli. under the command of Captain 
McQueen, were present. What little dis- 
turbance took place commenced on the 
Suraogees attempting to take from his 
shrine their misshapen deity, and carry 
him in procession through the town. 
They were then opposed by the Vishnu- 
wees, whose religious fury found an easy 
vent, in casting bricks and other missiles 
at the procession, and in ultimately setting 
fire to the chupjter of the temple, which 
concealed the obnoxious deity, who jwas 
consumed in the flumes. One child was 


unfortubately burnt in the temple, the 
only casualty, with exception of one man, 
who was either crushed to death or killed 
by a brick, which occurred. This was the 
utmost extent to which the Vishnuwees 
carried their opposition ; and yet, incre- 
dible as it may appear, it was deemed so 
serious by the acting magistrate of the 
zillah, that he called upon the officer in 
command of the troops to fire on the peo- 
ple, to raise another altar to the religious 
madness, which has so often made the 
world familiar with carnage — in the midst 
o! a comparatively peaceable town. The 
officer, however, refused to comply with 
the insane order, and the affair ended 
without any further loss of life and but 
little of property. So disposed were the 
Vishnuwees to avoid any thing like force 
or riot, in the prevention of the proces- 
sion. that a deputation of sixty-five of 
their party, lieiuled by Duolut Rum, the 
head of the sect, and a man of influence, 
proceeded a few days ago to Allahabad, 
to argue the question before the Board, 
and endeavour to get an injunction from 
that cou.t forbidding this ceremony, so 
repugnant to their feeling.;. It is to be 
liojicd that the Board will not sanction 
their intolerance, and remind them that 
the British Government interfere not in 
the religion of any patty, and expect that 
the toleration they extend to all, will regu- 
late the conduct of the different sects to 
each other . It is only the want of firm- 
ness shewn by the magistrate, in the first 
instance, that rendered a reference to go- 
vernment necessary, or inspired tlie Vish- 
nuwees, who have seen and understand 
the timidity or hesitation of the authori- 
ties, with any thing like a determination 
to oppose this procession of the Purisna- 
tces. A second attempt will be made 
to-day by the Suraogees, who ought to be 
supported in the exercise of their un- 
offending worship. — Moj: Ukhar, Feb, li. 

CHOWHINGHEE THEATRE. 

It will be satisfactory to the proprietors 
to hear that the receipts of the last house- 
benefit have put the theatre out of debt; a 
state of prosperity unexampled in the his- 
tory of our Drury. — Ca/.Cour., FA.\2, 

THE LEARNED LANGUAGES OF INDIA* 

The indiscreet virulence, with which 
the learned languages of India have been 
attacked of late, in a portion of the press, 
and the delenda principle which has been 
put forth, in several quarters, with a show 
of authority, very naturally excited a de- 
gree of alarm and disgust among the great 
mass of the natives. But so long as these 
writings were not accompanied with any 
overt act of power, sensible men among 
them might ]>erhaps regard the projected 
innovations as the visioiiBry schemes of a 
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few enthusuists. Not so, however, wlien 
they heard it reported that the Mudrissa 
and the Hindoo colleges were to be new- 
jnudelled ; that the Persian and Arabic 
and Sanskrit languages, the languages of 
eastern }>oetry and history, and of the 
Hindoo religion, were no longer to be 
taught in those sentinarics, which had 
been expressly instituted and eiidow'ed 
for the iairpu.se of teaching them with 
purity. That no such resuliitiun has been 
taken by Government, we firmly believe ; 
but there have been sufficient indications 
that propositions of this nature have been 
seriously made, and been actually dis- 
cussed in high quarters ; and the simulta- 
neous adoption of rules for promoting the 
spreading of the English language would 
naturally give counteTinncc to an impres- 
sion, that the carof Government had been 
lent to tbc sclieiiie. It is, therefore, with- 
out surprise that we hear there has been 
a great ferment among the natives of 
Calcutta upon tliis subject during some 
days past ; that a petition signed by some 
ten or twelve thousand persons has been 
actually presented to Government against 
the apprehended extinction of the Mu- 
drissa College ; and that the native com- 
mittee of management of the Hindoo 
College have, one and all, avow*ed their 
intention to rosigri. if the Sanscrit class 
is to be done away w'ith. Let those who 
are afflicted with the Anglomania take 
weanling, and not push their fanciful theo- 
ries agaiiKst the feelings of the people. 
If such a ferment has been produced in 
Calcutta, the seat of government, by the 
rumour of these changes, can there be any 
doubt of the disgust with wdiich they 
would he regarded in the ancient cities of 
Hindostan ? ~ Cal. Cour, 

STEAM-NAVIGATION. 

At length the steamer has found 

her way to Calcutta. She arrived at So- 
cotra on the 27th October, the coals (with 
the exception of ten tons, which were 
reserved to bring her in with the land) 
having been exhausted on the 11th of that 
month. The vessel remained two days at 
Socotra, whence she started for Mocha 
on the 29tl], reaching the latter place on 
3d of November. She left Mocha on the 
4>th November, reached Juddali on the 
8th, and Suez on the Kith of the same 
month. The Forbes left Suez on the 29th 
November, reached Juddah on the 6th 
December, left it on the Stli, arrived at 
Mocha on the IGlli, left it on the 20th, 
and reached Socotra on the 5th of January. 
Considerable difficulty w^as experienced at 
that island in getting the coals on-board, 
ow'ing, w'e understand, to the confusion 
w'hich prevailed there, in consequence of 
the British troops having just taken pos- 
session of the island. The steamer w'bs 
detained off the island until the 17th of 


January, when she got under weigh and 
reached Guile on the 9th inst., steamed 
from thence on the 15tli, reached Madras 
on the 18th, left it on the 2lBt, and ar- 
rived at Kedgeree yesterday morning. — 
Englishnian, Feb. 28. 

\Ve understand that the steam -commit- 
tee have resolved hy a large majority to 
despatch the Forbes u third time, and have 
accordingly called upon the assignees of 
Mackintosh and Co. to put in hand the 
necessary repairs without delay. These, 
it is now calculated, could not be executed 
so as to get her ready for sea by the 15th 
of .April. 'I’he committee, therefore, pro- 
pose that the vessel shall start on the 1st 
of June. To lessen the difficulty of the 
long run from Galle to Socotra, it is in- 
tended to have a vessel laden with coal 
waiting for her as a dep6t at King's Islund, 
a well-known anchorage in the Maldives ; 
but the steamer is not to take her to sea 
in tow, us in the case of the Itei/ia.^Cour., 
Mar. 11. 

Extract of a letter from Tamarida Bay, 
Socotra, dated Jan. 12. Acting Com- 
mander Haines, of the Indian navy, w^us 
sent from Bombay, in October, to purchase 
this island for government, and a sum ol 
10,000 dollars w'as given to him for that 
purpose; but the chief, to whom it belongs, 
told him that he would nut give an inch ul 
it to the English. The chief resides at Kis- 
sen. a place on the Arabian coast. Capt. 
Low’e, of H. C.'s brig of W’ur Tiyris^ had 
orders from the Bombay government, in 
the event of Capt. Haines's failure, to land 
tbc troops, which he has done. The Go- 
vernor-general wdll be a little disappoint- 
ed, as they all made sure that the chief 
would sell the island, which made them 
send the troops before they heard of its 
being made over. 1 suspect w'e shall keep 
possession of it now', having landed the 
troops. The cliicf threatened to send over 
a force, if w'C took possession, and drive 
us off again, which he might do very well ; 
but he had better not let Capt. Low'e full 
in with his fleet, or he will fleet them." 

A summary statement of receipts and 
expenditure on account of the New Ben- 
gal Steam Fund, from the Ist July 1834*, 
to the 2d February 1835, appended to a 
report of the committee, shew’s the re- 
ceipts (including passage -money, receipt 
from government, &c.3 at Rs. 98,424; 
the disbursements Rs. 68,569; balanc'c 
Rs. 29,855; interest and other items make 
the assets Rs. 34,582. 

AT.LAHABAD. 

The governor of the new presidency, 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, arrived at Allahabad 
on the 6th February, with AU e.scort ot 
cavalry and infantry, and w'as saluted with 
seventeen guns. Next day he held a le- 
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vee, when tlie gentry of the station were 
introduced to him. Sir Charles resided 
hi tents pitched in the fort before the head- 
quarters. The arrival of his excellency 
diiTusud universal cheerfulness throughout 
the station. A ball was given to the go- 
vernor by the whole community, at the 
house of Mr. Turnbull, on the night of 
the 9th, and u similar entertainment was 
given by Sir Charles. Estimates, it bus 
said, have been called fur to ascertain the 
expense that would be incurred by running 
up buildings for the accommodation of the 
new ofticcs, and the wdiolc of the arrange- 
ments were proceeding under an apparent 
iihsurunce that there would be no removal 
of the seat of government. 

Sir Charles was soon after recalled to 
Calcutta to take tlie reins of the Supreme 
Government, on the ilcparture ot I.ord 
Wm. Hontinck. lie left this govenimeiiL 
in the hands of Mr. Illunt, who was about 
to proceed on a spee'al mission to Luck- 
now. 

A correspondent of the Kmjtislunan 
states : — It is reported, that a letter has 
been received in tlie Sudder hoard of re- 
venue, in aiisu er to one Ironi the niLMiihers 
of the iioanlto Cioveriitneid, ivtiionstratiitg 
against the abolishment ot the coinmis- 
sioner.^hips. It was lelt to the Sudder 
hoard, either to abolish themselves, or 
the commissiomM s. In pursuanee of this 
order, the revenue branch of the Allah.i- 
hud eoinmis.sioncrshi}) has also been uho- 
li»hcdi and the records will be transferred 
to the board.” 

A correspondent of the Ilarkai u. writes 
from the seat of the new presidency:— 
“ Buiigalown are lising on all sides, with- 
out number, fur tlic accommodation of the 
clerks attaclied to the ]iul>lu‘ offices, wdio 
are now living in uncomfortable native 
buildings, pacing five rupees rent per 
month — Hccominudatioiis are not to be 
had here on any terms. The bungalow' 
into which 1 have removed, purchased 
only a few days hack for Its. 5,000, in 
1826 cost Us. 600. Tliere is a want 
of^ vigour apparent in the constitution of 
our new presidency, and doubts are en- 
tertained by many intelligent persons of its 
continuance. Such want of confidence in 
tlie permanency of the new arrangements 
must retard impruvement, and it would he 
no unworthy task in goveriimeiit to en- 
deavour to remove such suspicions.*' 

A w eekly iiewsjiajier, in coimcxioti w ith 
the Cawnpore £xaminer, was issued ut 
Allahabad on the lOth March ; jt.s title 
is the Central Free Press. 

1.AW CHANGES. 

Ill consequence of the intended retire- 
ment of Mr. 5Ioncy, the master in equity, 
the follotmng changes arc rumoured : — 

Mr. A^ubbs to he master : Mr. Elliot 
Maciiuglitcn to be accountant general ut 


the court, giving up his appointment as 
examiner on the equity side; Mr. Henry 
Holroyd to be examiner in equity, retain- 
ing his office of clerk of the crown ; Mr. 
£• Ryan to be keeper of the records. 

ROADS. 

The Mea nt Observer speaking of roads 
in the interior, says: — “ From what ap- 
pears to have been done, and the design 
in execution, there is a reasonable hope 
that, at no very distant period, the means 
of communication between Delhi, Meeiuf, 
:ind Allahabad, w'ill be materially fucili- 
tated; between these places the road is 
uniformly level, and w'P should not sup- 
pose a rise of fifty feet occuned through- 
out the line.’* 

SANK OF DFNGAL. 

A government notiliealion, dated Mar. 
7th,HnTiunnces that the Governor- general 
in Couneil has deemed it expedient to re- 
qnii'c tliat the capital .«.tock of the bank of 
Bengal shall be increased from fifty lacs of 
S Us to seventy lacs, and has directed a 
Miliscription to be opened for the further 
iinmuiit of twenty laes to he added to the 
capital stock of the said hank. Eighteen 
months, that is. until the 10th of Septem- 
ber 18.%, is allowed, during which pro- 
prietors of shares may exclusively set 
downi their names as subscribers for the 
additional capital, and if the whole amount 
of such increased capital stock shall not 
be subscribed for by the suiil proprietors 
before the lOtli September J8;<6, the sub- 
scription shall then become public. 

KATIVIi medical INSTITUTIONS. 

An iinportiint order of council ap- 
pears in this day's Gazette, by which the 
Sanscrit College Medical Class, the Me- 
dical Class of the Madrussa, and the Na- 
tive Medical Institution, are abolished, 
and, in their place, a new college is to be 
formed, of which Dr. Bramley is made 
superintendent, ” for the instruction of 
native youths in various branches of 
iiii'dical science.” 

\Vhether the medical instruction hither- 
to given to the natives, at the institutions 
now abolished, disappointed the objects 
of Government, we are quite uninformed. 
Wc interpret the change as not intended 
to cast an indirect censure upon them, 
but to establish something still better — a 
college of surgery and medicine, upon a 
scale competent to introduce those bran- 
ches of science extensively, and in a high 
degree of efficiency, among the natives. 
1 he superintendent is therefore very pro- 
perly required to devote his whole time 
to the interests of the institution, and a 
selection has been made of perhaps Die 
very best man to set it a-going, which the 
service could provide,—- thegentleman, wc 
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believe* who onfpnated the plan of an 
institution of this kind. — Cal. Cour. FebJ^ 

We have often adverted to the absur- 
dity of attempting to teach the sciences of 
Europe, but more especially the sciences 
of medicine and surgery, through the me- 
dium of the dead language of India, a 
country in which those sciences have 
made no advance, probably, for many cen- 
turies, and for the very terms of which 
those languages have no symbols. A 
Sanscrit college of medicine, as a San- 
scrit medical class, is an absurdity on the 
very face of it, which has no parallel ex- 
cept in the case of a Sanscrit school of 
astronomy. Entertaining these views, we, 
of course, rejoice on the abolition of these 
antiquated absurdities, upon which so 
much money has been expended to no 
purpose, and on the substitution of a new 
medical college, in which rational princi- 
ples of instruction are recognised ; and we 
congratulate Lord William Eentinck and 
the country on the measure. ^ /furA., 
Feh. 6. 

We are much rejoiced to hear that the 
superintendence of this newly- created in- 
stitution has been intrusted to a very ta- 
lented and zealous member of the faculty. 
Dr. B ram ley. Much of its success will 
depend on his exertions, and the method 
he may adopt of conveying instruction to 
the Hindoo youth. Our young men of 
the higher castes unfortunately entertain 
a great abhorrence of anatomical dissec- 
tions, without which it is next to impos- 
sible that they can become practically use- 
ful. Here, then, the ingenuity of tne su- 
perintendent will have a large held fur 
exercise, in devising means for communi- 
cating knowledge, and introducing the 
timid Hindoo youth to the use of the scal- 
pel, without offending his delicate nerves 
and still more delicate conscience too 
sensitively. Habit, we are persuaded, 
will in time remove a great part of this 
useless and mischievous repugnance ; and 
after some years the example of the older 
pupils will no doubt tend to encourage 
the beginners to handle the subject for 
dissection; but the difficulty is in the 
beginning : it is there that the skill of 
the conductor of these young men will 
be called into full play. — Reformer. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Adam, editor of the India Gazette^ 
has been selected for a commission to in- 
quire into the state of education in this 
country, with a view, of course, to adopt 
some general plan suitable to the wants 
of the people. Mr. Adam, it is very 
well known, has long given his attention 
to the subject. — Cal. Cour., Feb. 6. 

A correspondent of the Englishman 
says : ^ Government has set itself se- 
riously to work, and inquiries are about to 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining 


what is now doing, and what is required 
to be done, in the cause of education. 
While this preparatory measure is about to 
be taken, it is satisfactory to learn that 
an enactment is under consideration by 
the legislative council, which will provide 
all that is solicited, or that can be desired, 
in respect to the admission of the Eng- 
lish language for the transaction of the 
business in the courts and public offices 
of the country, whenever the public con- 
venience and interests of the parties con- 
cerned may admit of its use. These two 
simultaneous steps taken by government, 
at the commencement of the undertaking, 
are nut only judicious in themselves, but 
indicate the course intended to be taken. 
The English language is to be tlie me- 
dium of transacting public business. The 
appointment of Mr. Adam, * to conduct 
inquiries into the state of native education 
in Bengal,' has been spoken of in approv- 
ing terms by the press in Calcutta. I 
cannot say that 1 approve of the measure 
altogether. Not that 1 conceive an objec- 
tion can be raised against the object of 
the appointment, or against the indivi- 
dual appointed ; but the measure appears 
to be inadequate to the purpose. If the 
government really wants the information 
implied in the appointment, I cannot 
imagine why it can content itself to wait 
for it for so long a period as must neces- 
sarily elapse before Mr. Adam, with the 
most diligent exertions, can obtain it. 
Government would have teted in a man- 
ner more worthy of the object, if it had 
undertaken to pursue it with a little more 
spirit, and with an apparent determina- 
tion to consume a much less portion of 
time in the pursuit than must now be 
consumed." 

We have heard it stated as a fact, 
that, in the department of the general 
treasury and accountant's office, an im- 
portant step has been made towards the 
final triumph of reason over prejudice, aa 
respects the language of public business. 
Positive orders, we learn, have been is- 
sued for the entire discontinuance of 
Persian in all accounts, which are to be 
received at head- quarters only in Eng- 
lish . — Friend of India. 

C ATTAIN TROYEE. 

Captain Troyer has received a valedic- 
tory address from the pundits and stu- 
dents of the government Sanscrit College, 
which for several years has been under 
his special superintendence and direction. 
The address was written and delivered in 
the Sanscrit language ; the following is a 
translation : 

** To the distinguished and excellent 
Capt. Troyer, whose prescncevconfers a 
blessing on the minds of all men, whose 
heart melts with tenderness, whose 
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gmtneBs is resplendent ! We, the pun- 
dits and students of the Sanscrit college, 
acknowledging our numerous obligations, 
and cherishing a firm attachment to you, 
with every good wish and with great hu- 
mility, thus deliver our sentiments, for 
the purpo'se of giving expression to the 
gratitude we respectively feel. In the 
first place, may you always greatly pros- 
per! may your generous desire for the 
good of others increase ! may the brilliant 
jewel of your fame shine throughout the 
world 1 may your compassionate dispo- 
sition be abundantly gratified I More par- 
ticularly during a period of about five 
years that you liave exerciseil the super- 
intendence of this college, you have ex- 
cited in our minds only feelings of affec- 
tion, without any mixture of opposite 
Bentiments. Arcording to your direc- 
tions, we have ail nttciulod to our respec- 
tive duties, and no contention or dis- 
agreement has ever taken place. Through 
great and considerate kindness on 
your part, our confidence of mind has 
been much increased ; by which means, 
although engaged in a laborious occupa- 
tion, we have instructed our pupils 
without the consciousness of toil. ]ly the 
rules which you have established for the 
improvement of the learning and under- 
standing of the studentfl, they have made 
greater progress than could have been 
effected any where else. By your re- 
peated representations, you succeeded in 
preventing the flireatencd misfortune to 
the students that would have arisen from 
the proposed reduction of their allowances. 
We have experienced the quiet repose of 
those who sleep in peace under the sliude 
of the desire-yielding tree of your influence. 
You have not displayed a hasty temper nor 
any disingenuous purpose. You have 
always been of pleasant aspect, and from 
your mouth has never proceeded unkind 
language. From your eyes has shone the 
benevolence of your mind. From your 
youth upwards you must have studied 
means of pleasing and benefiting others. 
You have always distinguished your- 
self by your attachment to our national 
literature, by the encouragement you have 
given to students of learning, and by 
your great and varied efforts to promote 
knowledge. For those qualities all hold 
you in respect and veneration. Seldom 
any where is one to be seen like you. 
Wherefore, learning the certainty of your 
departure from ub, and your retuni to 
your native land, we are deeply grieved, 
and often thus reflect : 


Whom shall we have like you ?— 

We who have latiorioiikly acquired skill In San- 
scrit learning. 

Who will now delight in investigating Sanscrit 
literature ? " 


themselves of the 

anowledgeof the learned ? 


** Be that at it may, may you depart 


Iieiice in peace, safely reach your native 
land, and live lonf in the enjoyment of the 
society of your friends and acquaintance ! 
For UB, often will we think of you. To 
say more than this is unnecessary.*' 

(Signed by fifteen pundits and by 
seventy- two students of the law and 
logic classes. ) 

Cupt Troycr replied, in the Sanscrit 
language, to the effect that he was highly 
sensible of the honour they did him hy 
the expression of their friendship and 
e«teem ; that he too was grieved by the 
prospect of separation from such worthy 
men ; and that nothing remained to him 
hut to wish them all happiness and pros- 
perity. 


NATIVE ENGLISH. 

The following is a speeimrn of native 
composition in the English language. It 
appears to be a recommendation of the 
policy of substituting English for Persian 
in judicial proceedings. Whether the 
letter contains intrinsic arguments in fa- 
vour of that measure may be doubted. 

“ To the Editor of the Calcutta Courier* 

Sir ‘ Although I urn not unhappy through 
the continuation of currency of any orien- 
tal language in transacting the official 
correspondences of this country, and dare 
hope to answer any purpose that may 
require me to he possessed with the phi- 
losophy either in reading or writing that 
character; but by the perusal of your un- 
coinparahle superlative and accomplished 
join rial of the 5th instant, having been 
given to leel an unaccountable pleasure in 
learning a valuable piece of news relative 
to the requital of Persian language in the 
management of judicial offices under the 
control of the court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut for the western provinces, im- 
mediately caused to be immersed in hap- 
piness, and could not lose time to solicit 
the same to be promulgated over the 
same natural channels in this part of the 
world, which I feel persuaded the hon'ble 
members of the legislative council of India 
are in consideration about the establish- 
ment of. In the mean time I beg leave 
to exhibit that 1 of course decline to be 
fortunate through the absence of confessing 
to pray for the blessing and continual 
prosperity of the RightHon'ble Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinck, for bis lord- 
ship’s being pleased to take several mea- 
sures for the good government and welfare 
of this quiet and peaceful country, by 
giving peribrmance to the enactment of 
several regulations relative to the ap- 
pointment of native subjection to hold 
the judicial and revenue offices of this 
tract, and several other matters of different 
qualities. 

'j permission to bring to his 

lordship's excellent and favorable notice, 
that the exhibition of the above cited 
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Regulations has mostly been convenient 
for flourishing the success and character 
of richest and respectful individuals, but 
scarcely or not for preventing the cala- 
mity or misfortune of poor and helpless 
fellow creatures, who ^ rely their main- 
tenance solely on the hire of their works, 
though they might be proved to be virtu- 
ous and good natured, and through the 
non-existence of assistance they could 
scarcely be admitted to hold the appoint- 
ments clerkships or of any other capacity 
in the public departments. 

** Should his lordship be pleased to be 
compassionate to give promulgation to any 
measure for the admittance of poor can- 
didates into service, would of course lie 
excessively praiseworthy and estimable 
by the public. 

Master Editor, I beg the favour of 
your recommending this to the humane 
consideration of your worthy renders, and 
shall feci obliged by their affording a pos- 
sible nourishment to the same. 

“I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

A poor and helpless Oomkdwar.** 

CANAL BETWEEN THE JUMNA AND SUTLEGE. 

A letter from Loo<lianah. in the Delhi 
Oazettc^ says ; — ** You will be surprised 
to learn that Government have positively 
refused Dr. Henderson permission to pro- 
ceed via the Sutlege and Indus to Bom- 
bay. He is about to set out for Tihara, 
on the Sutlege, where he intends to trace 
out the line of the proposed canal, and 
ascertain as near as possible the general 
level. 'I be canal from this would pass 
through Ry-ka-kote, Mulhair, Kotla, 
Kanawra, Patialah, Shahahad, Ladwa, to 
Bowriah, a ghaut below Jagagtree, where, 
it is said, boats may conic up at all sea- 
sons of 800 tons burthen. The distance 
is 128 miles. The ground is said to rise 
to Ludwa about thirty feet, but to fall 
from that to near the Jumna- ''J'lie average 
depth will, therefore, be about twelve feet, 
or fifteen including 4he water. The sim- 
ple cutting would therefore cost perhaps 
Us. 7,000 per mile ; but if it cost three 
times that it would be nothing compared 
to the advantage. The line cuts eight or 
nine hill streams, three of which contain 
water all the year." 

DEDUCTION PIIOM THE PAY OP MILITARY 
INSOLVENTS. 

The jEnfflis/tmaa says;— ■“ The impres- 
sion abroad, regarding the nature of Sir 
C- Metcalfe's reply to the Insolvent Court, 
on tlie occasion of the reference on the 
subject of military insolvents, is decidedly 
wrong, and the estimable governor of 
Agra docs npt really merit the obloquy 
which has originated in this impression. 
Tlie object of the reference of the Insol- 


vent Court (in the case of Major Spiller), 
was not to ascertain how much diminution 
of his receipts an officer could bear to 
meet old claims, but how much govern- 
ment was in the habit of deducting when 
it put officers under stoppages ; and the 
reply of the government, when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was officiating at the bead, was 
simply confined to a communication of 
the usage.** 

The Insolvent Court, in the matter of 
Major Spiller, who had forbid the depiitY- 
paymaster at Benares to pay his (insol- 
vent's) assignee one-half his pay and 
allowances, which had been ordered by 
the court, without an especial license from 
himself, directed that tlic insolvent do 
forthwith direct Capt. Clayton to pay to 
the assignee one-lmlf his pay and allow- 
ances. Sir K. Ryan expressly stated, 
that the decision was founded on the 
communication from government. 

AGRA BANK. 

On the 30th .January, the Agra Bank 
declared a half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of ten per cent, per annum. 

THE MElUT-rOSTERING MINUTE. 

The “ merit-fostering minute" and the 
consequent reports of the Revenue Board 
and Sudder Dewani are, wc hear, begin- 
ning to work, and to hefilt. Rumours of 
great changes to take place amongst the com- 
missioners and the cc»l lectors have reached 
IIS. Wo abstain, for obvious reasons, from 
mentioning any names. We are sorry to 
bear, that the proceedings with reference 
to the removed have been very secret, and 
the reasons for judgment passed not given 
to the Judged. We have a few remarks to 
offer on this mode of inflicting punish- 
ment. We do not pretend to decide on 
the merits of the conduct of the parties at 
all ; l>ut whether their inattention or inca- 
pacity, or whatever it is that is alleged 
against them, may have merited a reduc- 
tion in rank and emolument or not, still 
we do say tliat they w'ere at least entitled 
to a hearing. We have heard of punishing 
first and then hearing ; but if we are rightly 
informed, these parties are punished wdth- 
out being beard at all : now, let who wdll 
attempt to gainsay it, we maintain that 
such a proceeding violates a most sacred 
principle of justice.— Jan. 30. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The lovers of antiquarian researches 
may expect a treat some of these days, 
from the discoveries making by Captain 
Grant and IJeut. Cunningham of the En- 
gineers. who are digging into a very old 
building or mound, about three miles to 
the east of Benares, called the Samnalh. 
It is a solid building, 115 feet high, and 
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forty or fifty feet in diameter. It is faced 
with stone half-way up, and carved with 
lotus flowers and other ornaments. The 
upper half is of bricks in a very decayed 
state. It is evidently a Boodli temple, but 
no one here can give any account of it, and 
it is supposed to be some thousand years old. 
They are running a shaft from tlie top 
downwards, through the centre of the 
building; and a few days ago, when about 
twelve feet down, a stone was found, about 
three feet by one, witli an inscription of 
three lines, or rows of letters, deeply cut 
into it, and neatly formed. As yet, none 
of the learned pundits of Benares euii de- 
cypber it. Some of the letters resemble 
the Sanscrit chat acter. — Mi^ussU Faper. 

SFVI-NTll I.AOnAlH.K SOL’IETV. 

At a meeting of the Seventh l^audahlc 
Society, u statement of the accounts anti 
outstandings was produced. The axaiUble 
foiuK amount to ahoiil four lakhs, besides 
the secoritii*- hi.ld fur tiie deht of Ali‘X- 


stitutions which have been exhausted by 
the lieat and sultriness of the plains, 
Cherra is not the spot best adapted for a 

watering place,*' chiefly because it is 
subject to a redundancy of the w'utery ele. 
ment. Circumstances are now drawing 
public attention to pur eastern frontier ; 
the regions of Upper Assam are likely to 
become the seat of active enterprizc in the 
cultivation of the tea«plant ; and a road 
across the hills fioin Cherra to Gowhatty 
will soon, perhaps, become indispensable. 
On this line will be found the place best 
adapted for a settlement .— itf India* 

GOVERKMENT LIFE- IMSURAMCE. 

The Gov. Ga-iHte of March 16, contains 
an ofllciiil puhlicaiion of an extract from the 
proceedings of government, with reference 
to the estuldishment of a government in- 
stitution for the insurance of lives ; and 
it notifies that the Governor-general in 
Council had resolved, that an oflice for the 


under and Co. and valued at about three 
and a-half lakhs ; and tiie l'<])ted shares, 
among wliicli they are to be dividcti, arc 
242 in iiumlier, thus giving Us. 1,728 
]}( r shaie. It was lliereloie re-sulveii (o 
divide Us. 1,T('() jicr share, he p.ii<l on or 
after the Joili instant,— C'awr. I\:b, 18. 

ICE FROM TIIF. HIMALAYA. 

An attempt is making under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Wade, by means of native 
agents, (o bring ice from the hills, on (he 
Sutlege, in boats, for the supply of the 
station at Loudianuli. Should the experi- 
ment succeed, it is expected that ice will 
ultimately be sent to Bombay. 

RE-ESTAHLlSll.MENT OF ClIFUllA- VOONJF.E.\/ 
Capt. Lister is appointed superintendent 


insurance of lives, under thc' guarantee 
and on the ciedit of government, shall be 
established at Calcutta; that it shall grunt 
policies on the lives of all classes of per- 
se ns, Biiropcan and nalive, with a power, 
however, to the managing directors of ab- 
solute rejection of u life without reason 
as'.igned, in ca»e they shall see reason to 
think the risk likely to be disadvunta- 
ge»*us ; that the committee be required to 
prepare rules for e»tublishing the oflice on 
the footing proposed, being careful to 
leave a predominant influence in the xna- 
tiagenient to the government directors and 
the appointment of all uflieers to the Go- 
vernor-general in Council ; the directors 
iiui tiained by the government to be elected 
by the assured ; that the committee, in 
preparing the rules, shall insert provisions 
.such as to allow facilities in the transfer 


of political affairs in the Kliassia Hills, 
and the liead-quurtcrs of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry are removed to Cherra- pounjee. 
This step more than makes amends for the 
abolition of tbe sanuturium. It gives to 


of policies and risks from other existing 
institutions, and, if agreed to by the ma- 
nagers and persons concerned in those 
institutions, to arrange fur the incorpora- 
tion of the business of those concerns with 


the station the benefit of a surgeon, and that of the government office, on such 
affords those who are so disposed, an op- terms as may he found consistent with the 
porlunity of seeking the renovation of rules to be established for the latter; the 
their strength in that region. It places committee will make free and unreserved 


the existence of a European settlement in communication to these institutions of the 


those hills, we trust, beyond the reach of 
individual caprice and |irejudiee. With a 
fixed establishment at Cherra, search may 
be advantageously made fur a situation 
better adapted for flie object of a sanata- 
riuin than the pqsition which was at first 
selected. A detachment of the Sxllict 
corps might be posted at Myrung, or at 
any other place deeper in the hills, wlif^h 
is free from the disadvantages which form 
so powerful a drawback on tlie utility of 
Cherra. We have always been of opinion, 
that while this range of mountains bolds 
out the surest prospect of recruiting con- 
.^sia/. J<wm. N . S.VoL. 1 7 . No. 


measures directed to tliis end which it may 
intimd to recommend to government, and 
will receive from the managers of them 
any suggestions or objections they may 
dc-ire to offer, it being an object of much 
anxiety with the Governor- geneial in 
Council to avoid inflicting any injury or 
disadvantage on these establishments that 
can possibly be avoided ; that although tbe 
question whether any limit shall be placed 
on the amount to be secured on one risk 
is one of detail regulation to be provided 
for in the rules, still the Governor-general 
in Council has deemed it of sufficient im- 
C2 G) 
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portanec to be taken into the special con- 
■ideration of government, and it in the 
opinion of his Lordship in Council, that 
the government office should not incur upon 
one life a larger risk than one lakh of rupees. 

THE UlSHOr. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has announced 
his intention to hold a confirmation, in the 
cathedral, on the 21st of April, and an 
ordination on Trinity Sunday, 14th of 
June next. 

MEILA ON THE GANGES. 

A correspondent of the Englishman^ 
from Aliahalmd, writes: — “ Tlie grand 
day of the mei*a has passed. I went to 
the junction of the rivers in the evening, 
and witnessed \^llat baffles accurate de- 
scription, not with recard to the splendour 
of the scene, for of that there Mas little 
worth noticing, hut with reference to the 
disgusting sights that abounded in every 
direction. Ail the filth which could be 
accumulated hy the residence of a hundred 
thousand people in a limited spot, might 
• have been put up with, for it might have 
been expected; hut the wanton beastliness 
of an assemblage of people met for reli- 
gious purposes could not but excite tlie 
most unqualified disgust. There were 
hundreds of jogees nearly, very nearly, 
naked, and many absolutely stark naked ; 
and even women were in this beastly state* 
Kor Was this all ; their actions were hor- 
rihly indecent. Bui enough of this. The 
crowd this year has been so great that 
several people have been trodden to death. 
Government collect a large sum hy the 
imposition of a tax on each person that 
bathes in the conflux, and thia year has 
been very profitable. By an account be- 
lieved to be accurate it is slated, that 
lls. 1,14,000 were collected in one day. It 
was understood that all the taxes of this 
kind had been abolished, but perhaps the 
■ccurity of life afforded by the precaution, 
■ry measures of the police, is a sufficient 
return to the people for tlie squeezing 
practised upon them.’* 

THE ARMV. 

The report about Cawnpore being done 
away with, as a station for king's troops, is 
fast gaining ground, and it is also added, 
tiuit the head-quarters of the divistion will 
be removed to Lucknow. Tlie coips of 
European cavaby will be stationed either at 
Ktirnaul or Agra, and 11. M. 16tli regt. 
At Loodianah. All the sitinller posts in 
Oude are to be abolished, and a portion of 
the trcMips now on duty there will be or- 
dered to Alhihabad.^t iriti'N/iure 

The Shekhawattee force has dispersed. 
Gen. Stevenson, with tlie 7th Cavalry, 
SSd, d6tb, and 51st N.J., has march^ 
towards Agra. The 4di Cavalry and 22d 


N. 1. have gone to Nusseerabad. The 
Kurnaul Artillery are now approaching 
Delhi on their return to that station. The 
Engineers, with the 6ist N. 1., Blair’s 
Horse, an artillery oflScer, the Sappers and 
Miners, remain in Shekhawattee. The let- 
ters of our correspondents, as usual, supply 
particulars. 

A detcichment of the Rajpootana Field 
Force will be cantoned in a centrical posi- 
tion, most probably near the rivulet called 
Katulec. The rajah of Bikaneer is ready 
to equip and pay a resnlah of Bidawats, 
the rajah of Joudpore to embody the 
Larkhunees in a similar manner, and the 
Thakoors of Shekhawattee will engage to 
maintain corps of their own marauders, 
fur pre^ervitlg peace in the country. These 
chiefs have all consented, and the Gover- 
nor-gencral’s approbation, though we do 
not knoM’ wlietlier it is already signified, 
cannot be withheld from so henefieiul an 
arrangement.— Griz. 

The troops at Pntum are still kept 
under canvas,. Major Al\es supposing 
that a force will yet be required to depose 
Jotaram. The spot selected for tlie future 
cantonment of the troops, is a barien waste 
in the neighbourhood of Joonjnoo, where 
nought but lime-stone and granite is avail, 
able. — Bengal Herald. 

NATIVE STATES. 

J9c///z.-— The following table, for which 
we are iiulehted to the civil surgeon, shews 
a fevi', and only a few, of the crimes and 
accidents pievalent amongst the 150,CX)0 in- 
liabitaiits of this city, durint! the past year, 
We have not had an opportunity of com. 
paring it with the police reports, in w'liicli 
the .^ame occurrences are piobahly entered 
under diflerent heads ; but they are re- 
corded liere as taken down from the ac- 
count, true or false, of the sufferers and 
their friends. 

Accidents in the city of Delhi, for which medical 
and surgical treatment was asked in the year 1U34 : 

Cured. Died. 

212 hurt in scufBcs 212 0 

21i woumicd in fighting with \ . 

swords, daggers or spears / ** 

2 gored by bullocks 2 0 

1 bitten by a snake 1 0 

26 woiindetl by assassins 0 26 

70 poisoned with opium .... \ 60 10 

37 other drugs / 20 17 

8 hurt by falling or leaping! . . 

into wells / * * 

12 ■ from house tops • • 4 8 

Total 393 .* 319 H 

Gttz, Jan, 26. 

Oude, — Great complaints continue to 
be made of tlie liisturhed state of this 
kingdom, and of the neglect, the incapacity 
and the debauchery of its ruler. Most of these 
allegations are contained in native letters, 
which are not to be implicitly relied on. 
One says:— The king has given permis- 
sion to the lady, who, in so short a dme, 
gained and lost his affections, to reside in 
any part of the country, so as not to inter- 
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fere with him, or cause him any annoyance. 
Many are the hours of anxiety that the king 
passes at the signs that foretell the entire 
loss of his sceptre. The unnatural dispute 
lietween his majesty and the padsha hegum, 
is far from being at an end, although at 
present, the anger of each is not so violent 
as it used to l>c. Still, there are no signs 
of returning friendship between them. The 
king has placed a guard round the queen’s 
palace.” Another >ay¥ : — ‘‘ The pi line nii- 
iiister holds the durbar, and the kini; is 
employed in the exercise of hunting, 
requiring something to amuse him to drite 
away the fear that rests in lii.s breast of his 
departing power. The king, it is said, has 
chosen Benares as the place where he would 
retire to in case any such accident hap|)en.** 

Intelligence has been received at Cal- 
cutta, of a very serious disturbance in this 
unfortunate country, to suppress which, 
troops had been ordered out from Cawn- 
poor. A company of artillery and a regi- 
ment of infantry, it is said, have already 
marched over to bring the unfortunate te- 
nants of the Oude government to their al- 
legiance. 

One of the Mofiissil papers contains an 
accniiiit of an atrocity committed by the 
Oude revenue officers. There had been 
considerable diflicLilties in collecting the 
revenue from a small village containing 
not more than thirty houses, and c'iglity or 
a liiindrcd grown-up men. The village did 
not possess even the sligfitest means of de. 
fence. Against this miserable place were 
brought four guns and aliout 1 ,500 men. 
The officer took up his position duiing the 
night, and a little after sun-rise, opened 
Ids guns upon it. The inhabitants never 
dreamed of defence, and of course surren- 
dered; upon whicli, the troo|)s began to 
murder them. Ten men were killed and 
three wounded. 

l.nh’trr . — The army of Peshawur consists 
of 2,000 akalees, 6,000 sowars, the two 
batta'ions of Alhoo 'Wallah and Khiiriik 
Sing, the two regiments of Gomoii Sing 
and Kurum Sing, besides other contingent 
forces, together with thirty swivels and two 
field-pieces. 

No Nihul Singh lias requested of the 
maliaraj, that the entire district of Pesha- 
wur m.ny be made over to him. and as an 
acknowledgment of his feudal inferiority, 
he proposes to pay annually the sum of two 
lacB of rupees, and keep a l>ody of 2,000 
troopers disposable at the will of the raja. 
To this solicitation, the raja replied by 
enumerating the sums of money he had ex- 
pended in seizing and occupying that coun- 
try, and the exertion he had made to re- 
place the bold pcasaiilry” whom he had 
either destroyed or driven into exile, both 
of which considerations prevented his com- 
plying with his grandson's request, and in 
lieu lie offered a jagheer. Some negocia- 
tioDi were then detailed which had taken 


place between Doat Moobumud and Run- 
jeet’s agenta, but to little purpose, as no- 
thing but war and conquest will please 
either party. Runjeet was going to hold 
a grand review at Atrock. 

Cahut . — On the 4th December, Dost 
Moohumufl proceeded in such a state, as 
the simplicity of llie Afghan customs admit 
of, to a mosque of great sanctity near the 
city, where the A'/wolbu, or sacred address 
previous to any important undertaking, 
was chanted by the inoofiees, to requite 
whose services, and gratify their priestly 
pride, he conferred the honorary title of 
Arneer»nol-momvnee, “ commander of the 
faithful,” on each and all of them. While 
bestow'ing these distinctive names, he 
thought proper to assume one himself, and 
accordingly issued an order, hy W'hich the 
humble title of sirdar was to he omitted, 
and Dost Moohumud, “ the victorious,” 
used instead. After this, he betook him- 
self to some of the more important prepa- 
rations for his campaign against the Sikhs. 

Intelligence was brought to Lahore, that 
Dust Mahoniined Khan, with a large ar- 
my, W’Bs gradually bringing every purl of 
the country under his oum subjection, and 
th It the I’lithans were assembling in large 
numbers, with a view* of oiiticipating the 
Cabul chief in measuring their strength 
widi the Sikh troops. The chiefs of the 
Cabul army are said to be completely uni- 
ted in their councils, a circumstance of 
rnilier rare occurrence. Sirdar JVlihr Die 
Khan volunteered the assistance of a large 
body of cavalry to Dost Malionied Khan. 
He was thanked for his offer ,but the pror.i 
fered aid declined, as the troops w'ould be 
better employed in maintaining the internal 
order of the country. 

A general desire to assist Dost Moohu- 
miid seems to pervade all the different 
Afghan tribes from Peshawur to the con* 
fines of Bokhara, but their zeal will 
scarcely form a hand of union so close M 
that which connects the Sikhs. 

If the reports circulated by the Persian 
paper of Loodianuh may be relied upon, 
Sooja ul Mulk still possesses a number of 
adherents among the Pathans in the neigh- 
bourhoorl of Tluederabad on the Indus, 
who acknowledge allegiance to him. 

CVis/imere.-~The famine ati II prevails here. 

Bokhara , king of this country 
contemplates the annexation of the city of 
BuIkh to his present territories, and is now 
making preparations to eflect his object. A 
horde of Toorkomans lately possessed tlicnn- 
selves of the town of Kharuzin, situated 
on the shores of the Caspian. This tovn 
was much resorted to as a place of anchor- 
age by the Russians. 

Jirypore.—Kx tract of a letter, dated 
Pahiun, llth February: ** Popular dis- 
turbances, in tbe city of Jeypore, have 
followed on the death of the Raja. On 
carrying the body forth to the place of 
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matron, upwards of 2,000 Bramins were 
found assembled, the leaders of w'liom de- 
manded a sight of the body of their de- 
ceased prince, which was denied; tlie 
whole of them then exclaimed that he had 
been ‘ poisoned,' and imprecated curses on 
tlie head of the minister Jotaram as the 
murderer ; recapitulating at the same time 
many other crimes against him. The 
procession at length made way, and gaining 
the desired spot, CfUisumed the body to 
ashes. On their return, however, they 
were attacked by the assembled multitude, 
and Jotarnm's troops at Ic'iigth fired on 
and dispersed them. Some were killed, 
and others have been seized and placed in 
conflnement by the minister. Some fern, 
pies, (heioiiging, us well as I can ascertain, 
to the snnic pariiciibtr sect as Jotaram.) 
were i)lundered hy the populace on the 
occ.'ision. Dr. JNlottley, arriving not till 
after the cremation, was too late to glean 
any information save the accounts which 
were given him of the ll.ija's death by 
others. I understand be says, that, sup- 
posing the descriptions of tbe case he re- 
ceived were true, tbe symptoms of an acute 
liver attack may be recognised. He st.ite.s 
the city to he in a state of great ferment ; 
that knots of people were standing about 
in the streets, and hesitated not openly to 
declare their belief of the llaja having 
met with foul play— and, certainly, ap- 
pearances arc much in favour of the pre- 
Humption. Jotaram has evidently taken 
the alarm, if we are to believe letter^, 
which 1 hear the agent has received from 
him, intimating a wish to retire from oflicc 
—but possibly he has no intention of 
the kind, and the declaration is only a 
7 'use. In all probability w'e shall now be 
compelled to interfere. Whether any sus- 
picions of the legitimacy of tbe Raja’s 
reputed son have existed in the minds of 
the government functionaries 1 know not ; 
but I understand that we have not yet re- 
cognised \\.,’—‘Hurkaru. 

The following story, regarding the death 
of the late Raja, is said to obtain general 
credit Jotaram, beginning to suspect 
that his influence over the mind of liis 
prince was on the w'ane, to discover the 
Raja's sentiments regarding him, caused 
one of his own creatures to obtain a pri. 
vate interview with the Raja, and directed 
liim, with the view of sounding Ids 
opinion, to speak loudly in abuse of the 
minister. The unfortunate young prince, 
deceived, gave vent to his frelings, stating 
liis wish to get Jotaram placed in conflne- 
ment, and another minister appointed in 
his room. The next day the Raja w'as 
seised with the disease, (whatever was its 
nature) of which he, in a very brief period, 
died. 

Tiic Delhi Gazelle says : “ The people, 
who know what Jotaram desires and is 
capable of| accuse him ivithoiit hesitation 


of having now poisoned his nominal mas- 
ter. The thakoors, not one of whom is 
(it to govern the country, though each is 
eager to have an opportunity of plunder- 
ing it, dividing their time between brutal 
intoxication and intestine quarrels, unite 
in w'ishing to displace the low-born minis* 
ter, who was a bunker, until Ids comely 
persen found favour in the late Ranee's 
sight. This minister, perhaps the ablest 
of his coiintryinon who pretend to office, 
prodigate and abandoned though he be, 
is the peer of the proudest nobles of Jye- 
pore ill public virtue. IJis late mistress 
gave the state a chief, who was not the son 
of her biisbaiiii, and pcM-luips not even her 
own. 'J'he race wldcb, by political courte- 
sy, the boy represented, is really extinct. 
The heir who was anncniiicod to the Huja 
in his fourteenth year, is said to be still 
alive, but w’e believe he has not yet been 
acknowledged by the Uovernor-gciierul 
in Council.” 

A letter from ("amp, dated February 
2f3d, states that .Totarain bad died by 
poison, 

Gien/i-tr.—'Vhc removal of the late resi- 
dent has, as might have been expected, 
proved a source of great uncasiiiesa to the 
Ruja, who, from outward demonstrations 
at least, seems to grieve exceedingly, Tliis 
regret may, bow'ever, be partly assumed, 
for tbe Ruja cannot but perceive that the 
permanent support of the resident could 
not be relied on, and that the esteem 
which he had with so little merit or exer- 
tion of his own acquired, mieht be readily 
lost. As it is, how'ever, the Raja pro- 
fesses an ardent fnendsbip for bis en- 
tbroner, and has curtailed bis daily allow- 
ance of food, ns being the most usual 
and enriv'iut way of displaying sorrow. 
The new settlement, if settlement it may 
be called, which is based upon the roost 
arbitrary calculations and haphazard as- 
sumptions, some time ago commenced by 
the Raj.i, is proceeding. One whole pur- 
gunab, that of Goliud, has been sub- 
jected to this regenerating process. This 
good, is, bow'cver, balanced by the evil 
sustained by the inhabitants of Oojuen, 
who have fur a considerable time sup- 
ported a largo body of plunderers. In 
one of their excursions lately, these 
fteehooters encountered a body of the 
** Gwalior Militia,” and sustained a loss 
cif several of their number in killed and 
wounded . — ^fofnssil Ukb.^ Feb. 28. 

HINTIU HOLTDWS. 

The following is the reply of Lord 
Wm. Beiitinck to the petition against in- 
tci Terence with the Hindu holidays: ** It 
is the firm conviction of his lordship in 
Council, that it never was the intention of 
the vice-president in Council to depart in 
the smallest degreee from that fundamen- 
tal principle of British policy, which 
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gives equal protection to every form of 
religion professed in India, nor does his 
Lordship in Council conceive that any 
step which has yet been taken, can justly 
be considered as a violation of that prin- 
ciph'. It is the determination of his Lord- 
ship in Council, not to suffer any rule, 
which can operate as a test of religious 
belief, to be estabished in any of the pub. 
lie offices, and yon may confidently rely 
on his assurance, that neilher by direct 
nor indirect means will the Government 
interfere w'itli the rights of conscience or 
the exercise of religious duties. Ilis Lord- 
ship in Council dues not conceive that 
tlie system at present established can prac- 
tically have the effect of excluding even 
rigid Hindoos fiom eniplo}nu'nt under 
the state. Should liis l^oidship in ('ouncil, 
liereafter, see reason to think that his 
opinion on this subject is incorrect, it uill 
be his duty to adopt ‘•uch ineasnics :is 
may effectually remove all grounds of 
complaint.” 

SUri'RFSSlON OK COUrOKAI. riJNtSII.Mf.NT. 

An order has appeared in the (Utzrfle 
suppressing corporal punishment in the 
native army, and suhstit tiling for it the 
power of dismissal from the service, given 
to regimental district and brigade courts- 
martial. The l^nfiUsUmnn considers the 
new mode of pnnisbincnl iiiadecpiate to 
the ends intended — the pretention and 
suppression of crime,” and that it will 
merely be found to supply to the sepoy a 
substitute for desertion, without the penal- 
ties of desertion.” \Vc should conceive, 
however, that it might he possible suf- 
ficiently to check enlistments, so as to 
prevent the admission of men who have 
licen once dismissed, lint whatever force 
this objection may he entitled to, there is 
another, which to us appears a very 
serious one. It is, that while flogging con- 
tinues to prevail in the King’s army, its 
abolition in the Company’s must appear to 
place the former in a degrading position 
by comparison. — Cal. Cour. 


ifaa2ira0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE bishop’s CHA hoes— caste AMONGST 
KATIV;: ( IIHISTIANS. 

Kxtracl from a letter of the Lord Ilisliop 
of Calcutta to the Venerable the Arch- 
deacons and the other Clergy of the 
Diocese, dated M'ssion House, Vepery, 
Madras, Feb. ‘Jl, 1835: — 

** I had no intention, at first, of deliver, 
iiig a second charge to the reverend mis- 
sionaries— indeed I had prepared none — 
but, when I had hf*en some time at Tan- 
jore and Trichinopoiy, and found the deep 
prejudices existing there on the subject of 


every thing touching upon caste, with the 
slight hold which real Christianity had on 
the sentiments and practice of the people, 
to say nothing of the immense number of 
the new Christians who were interested, I 
altered my purpose. The case W'as emer- 
gent. These crowds were iieitlier to be 
left under the fatal influence of pagan and 
unchristian usages, nor yet to be throwm 
out from all means of grace, and forced 
back into open idolatry, by any hasty or 
severe course of conduct. They neither 
felt their disease nor could well endure the 
remeily. When, in addition to this, 1 dis- 
r<»v.*red n system at woik in the extreme 
So!iih*(vvliore Isiipposed the iiiiKsioiiaries of 
the (>liuich Missionary Society, ihe senior 
a T.iitheran, were continuing to follow our 
general doctrine and discipline), in direct 
opposition to our IVotestjiit lOpi'.copal 
I'htirdi, by the rnemliers of which they 
weie sent out— a system so ruinous in my 
judgment to the holiness and peace of the 
new converts as to threaten a subversion 
Hir.oiig them of Christianity itself — when I 
considered all these things, I thought it 
my duty instantly to determine what ad- 
vice I should offer, and then to reduce it 
to ihc form of a supplemental charge, ad- 
dressing what I wished to say to the nu- 
merous iiuiive catechists and schoolmasters 
thruugli an interpreter,** 

Kvirnct from the Lord Bishop's first charge, 

addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese. 

** I'he heathenish usages connected with 
caste are unknowm in the presidency of 
Bengal, and must become unknown in 
every other — and that at once, so far as re- 
ligion and the service of God is concerned. 
An isthmus cast up between Christ and 
Belial, — a bridge left standing for retreat 
to Paganism, — a citadel kept erect within 
the ( liristiun enclosure for the great adver. 
sary’s occupation, is what the Gospel can- 
not tolerate. The Jesuits* proceedings in 
China are warning enough to iio. 

“ Watch also, ulrectionatcly and wisely, 
l»ut narrowly, I pray you, over all the ha- 
bits of the new converts. Every thing in 
their morals is important. Old associations 
of ideas will soon return ; old vices soon 
revive. Guard them against indolence, 
falsehood, deceit, fraud, craft, the base 
love of gain, impurity. I believe a native 
of India is as capable in himself of fidelity, 
foreihought, diligence, constancy, truth, 
frankness, purity, as a native of Great 
Britain. I know* not what difference there 
is betw een an Hindoo idolater in the nine- 
teenth, and a Druidical idolater of the 
fourth century. The idle reports of the 
general worthh*ssness of tiie new Christians 
arc founded on the same ignorance of facts 
as those wliich were framed against the 
primitive Christians.'* 

• Province of Tlnncvellv. 
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Extracts from the Ltord Bishop’s second 
charge, addressed to the Missionaries at 
7'anjore and Vepery. 

“ The main barrier to all permanent im- 
provement is, as I trust, in the way of re- 
moval, the heathen u^a'*es of caste in the 
Christian Churches. Wlien this case was 
laid before me, a year and a-l>alf since, 1 
had not a moment's hesitation as to my 
duty ; and all 1 have seen since my arrival 
here has strengthened that conviction, 
which indeed had been fixed in my mind 
from the time that I first turned my atten- 
tion to Indian missions, nearly forty years 
since. But I wonder not that the decisive 
step was not taken sooner. It was natu- 
ral, it was proper, it was necessary, to try 
every other expedient, before so violent an 
one, for such it app^'ars to tlie natives, was 
adopted. Whilst the master minds of 
Swartz and Gericke remained to keep down 
the attendant heathen practices, caste was 
comparatively harmless. It seemed more 
of a civil distinction. But I rejoice to find 
that the judgment of all iny brethren and 
of the w’hole body of Christian Protestant 
missionaries, without exception, concurs 
now with my own — that the crisis had ar- 
rived, and that nothing hut the total abn. 
lition of all lieathen usages connected with 
this anti-cliristian and anti* social system, 
could save these missions. 1 trust I am 
not doing wrong in communicating to you 
that the approbation of the most Reverend 
the Arclibishop of Canterbury has just 
arrived to cheer my anxious mind. His 
grace's despatches, received after my arrival 
on the scene of the missions, have sustained 
me in the arduous duty I have had to per* 
form. To his grace's authority 1 should 
have implicitly how'ed, bad lie conceived 
that I had proceeded too far. But 1 can- 
not be sufficiently thankful to a good Pro- 
vidence which brought me the condescend- 
ing assurance of my honoured and most 
beloved Metropolitan's approval of my 
proceedings— B genera] approval, 1 mean— 
at the very instant that I most required it. T 
have likewise to offer my best acknowledg- 
ments to you, my reverend brethren, for 
your cordial co-operation with your bishop ; 
for your discretion, your mildness, your 
forbearance, and yet your firmness in pur- 
suing the course he recommended. 

** A nucleus is now formed, as I hope, 
in all the stations for o sound and perma- 
nent Christian doctrine and discipline. 
One of the grand artifices of Satan is, I 
trust, discovered and laid bare. The new 
converts, before they are baptized, and the 
catechumens Itefure confirmation, will rea- 
dily submit from the first to the undeviat. 
ing rule now establiahed. The old con- 
gregations will he treated with the extra- 
ordinary tenderness which the habits of 
India for three thousand years, and their 
own low state of Christian faith, require. 
It wUl suffice as to them that all overt acts. 


lAdo. 

as respects the church and the public wor- 
ship of God, be discontinued. For the rest, 
we must wait. In proportion as new mis- 
sionaries come out, and true Christianity 
revives and spreads amongst their flocks, 
they will understand the grounds of my 
conduct, and rejoice in the* paternal, though 
strong, resolution which dictated it. 

Klay I suggest, in the next place, the 
extreme importance of gently accustoming 
the Ciinstian flocks to church order and 
discipline, according to the mild spirit 
of our Protestant establishment. Revolt 
against their pastors has been one of the 
most common eflects of the heathen usages 
connected with caste. The petitions I have 
received arc full of the most exaggerated 
and groundless complaints. Christianity 
is a meek thing; idolatry, which insults 
the one glorious Sovereign of the universe, 
disobeys the spiritual government derived 
from Him. Never was I so convinced of 
the admirable suitableness of our Church 
for the Indian converts, ns since 1 have 
been for ten or eleven weeks in the scenes 
of the tnisKions in this presidency. The 
feebleness of these Christians, their state 
of society, their habits, the immature know- 
ledge of the catechists and schoolmasters, 
and their frequent distance from the mis- 
sionaries, make liturgical offices, and b 
church government like our own, indis- 
pensable. I'each the flocks their weakness 
and danger. Teach them to obey and fol- 
low their shepherds. Teach tliem a high 
reverence fur the public worship of God, 
and for the holy day which he has set apart 
for religious duties. Teach them to con- 
sult their ministers on all spiritual emer- 
gencies. Teach them the meaning and 
excellency of our liturgy, articles, our 
offices of religion, our fixed standards of 
doctrine, discipline, and administration of 
the S.icramcnt, and the beautiful grada- 
tions of internal polity in our ecclesiasti- 
cal government. India is the place to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of our reformers. 
When my beloved brother the Bishop of 
Madras is come amongst you, you will 
consult him, on the very slight modifica- 
tion of our English usages which an east- 
ern climate and the extreme wordiness and 
circumlocution of the Tamil and other na- 
tive languages may require. These varia- 
tions, however, will be so slight — and the 
slighter tiie better, for we cannot too 
nearly approach the home models — that I 
should not have adverted to them at all, 
except for the purpose of enforcing the ne- 
cessity of the bishop's authority being duly 
interposed. 1 dread Innovations. 1 dread 
theories in relii^ion. The steady and holy 
course pursued b}' our reformed church 
now for three centuries, is far safer than 
all the dreams of a spiritual democracy. A 
more correct discipline will follow the in. 
create of our episcopal missionaries, and 
will facilitate what I now recommend. 
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Native prieiU will be ordained by the 
bishop only. The recouibe to Lutheran 
clergymen will probably no longer be ne. 
cessary. Much, very much we owe to that 
Bister church ; but T speak now of similarity 
of Christian rites and tlie preservation of 
peace in the same mission. 

Allied with this topic, is the next on 
which I presume to touch, the conduct of 
our Christians as it respects loyalty to civil 
government and quietness in society. 
There is nothing for which the primitive 
Christians were more remarkable<~the spi- 
rit of party-politics, and a worldly, secular, 
discontented, fretful resistance to civil go. 
verninent, is one of the most fatal of the 
present. Teach your catechumens peace- 
ableness and submission. •Teach them 
fidelity in their several relations in the 
community. Teach them that magistrates 
and rulers are the ordinance of God. l^et 
them abstain, not only from all turbu- 
lence, but from all collections of persons 
where turbulence may be appreliended. 
Just payment of taxes, and faithfulness as 
to tlie transit of commodities, * tribute 
rendered to whom tribute is due, honour 
to whom honour, fear to whom fear,’ are 
of great moment. When the transition is 
taking place between the patriarchal au- 
thority of the small mission communities, 
to the public rule of the civil magistrate, 
and the walk of the convert in the eye of 
the world, let all bear witness to his loy- 
alty and truth. In this you must lead 
the way, honoured brethren, hy the re- 
spect shown hy yourselves and hy all your 
catechists, to the lawful governors of tliu 
country. You must let the miss onary be 
the example of deference, reset ve, and 
modesty ill his intercourse with those in 
exalted station, Foi wardness, pertness, 
neglect of little attentionA and courtesies, 
meddling w'ith %%liat does not concern 
him, and taking liberties upon kindness 
shown, are totally opposite to the meek 
carnage of our lovely and most liuiiihle 
Lord and Master. Servility, indeed, on 
the other liand, is worse— time-serving, 
flattery, connivaiue at vice, forgetfulness 
of the dignity of our ministry. Hut 
meekness is one thing, baseness aiiotSier. 

“ The converts will, further, have in 
these views, a double need of your care, as 
the heathen caste distinctions are broken 
down, and the gentle gradcitions of rank, 
as in Christian countries, are suirstituted. 
Presumption or pertness in the wife, the 
sister, the child, the disciple, the scholar, 
the subject, would more obstruct the peace- 
ful abolition of caste than any other thing 
that could be named. Whilst the Pagan 
barriers are being removed, and all the 
old notions of defilement in the touch of 
another or in the eating with him, or en- 
tering bia bouse and intermarrying in hia 
family, ara being banished ; let the due 
reverence for age and station, and learning 


and piety ; let the scriptural, conscientious 
submission to the magistrate and the laws, 
prove how little those uunatural barriers 
were requited.*'* 

LORD WILLIAM BFNTINCK. 

At a meeting held ot the College Hall 
on the ]6ih February, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety ot testifying the 
estimation in which the public character 
and services of Lord William Bentiiick, as 
Governor-general of India, are heh.', 
George Norton, Esq. in the chair, it was 
unanimously resolved : 

That this meeting do record their 
sense of the valuable sei vices rendered to 
our common country, and more particu- 
larly to the people of India, by the Right 
Hon. Lord VV. C. Bontinck, throughout 
the course of his wise and liberal adminis- 
tration of the government entrusted to 
him — services which have, in the opinion 
of this meeiine, contributed to the honour 
of Great Britain, and es*«entially to ad- 
vance the prosperity of its Indian empire. 

** That this meeting, desiring to perpe- 
tuate tiiese sentiments, and to hand down 
his lordship's name to posterity with the 
honour due to his eminent qualities as an 
English statesman, hy some lasting me- 
iiiuiiul expressive of the common feelings 
of the people of this presidency, open a 
public subscription for the purpose of 
raising a fund adequate to tliis object; 
anil that, with a view to mark the general 
feeling hy which it is dictated, contribu- 
tions he limited to IOC) rupees, and the 
smallest donations he received. 

That the nature of the testimonial be 
decided upon at a future meeting of tiie 
iiihahitaiit*- of this presidency, to he called 
after Iwurteen d.iys' notice by a committee 
now to be appointed. " 

KlMl'.DY. 

It is rumoured that some alteration in 
the managemeut of u portion of one of our 
iiorthert) dis ricts is contemplated ; and 

* ** A Christian missionary first arriving in 
India would not, and could not, crcKiir to what 
extent the heathen piactice connected with castes 
extended. As to rehpuuua tn-vieent the diffetent 
castes snt on difTerent mats, and on difl'erent sides 
of the church, to which itiey cntereit by different 
doors; they apinoac-hcd the Lord's tal>le at diK 
ferent times, and had ont e difiercnt cups, or ma- 
naged to get the catcriiisls to change the cup 
before the lower rofte bi'gan to communicate ; 
even the missionary tlercyman was persuaded to 
receive the holy supper last. Thi y would allow 
no sponwHs at baptism of on inferior caste ; they 
had separate diMsions in the burial grounds, etu i 
none of inierior castes could perform the ser- 
vice ; after which they were all cniii|ielled to 
bathe as being unclean, and fur eight days the 
howling women coniinued their heathen custom 
of mourning. The country priest or catechist 
would not reside in a village of Parlars, nor re- 
ceive them into his house for instruction s nor 
would a Soudrs congregation receive a Pariar 
teacher, and when a congregation was eonvsned. 
the inferor clasMs were au excluded. Seperatlons 
between the chUdten efUr eight years of sge were 
insisted on.” 
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that the province of Kimedy, like that of 
Cbotah Nagpore in Bengal, is to be placed 
under some officer who shall combine mi- 
litary with revenue and judicial powers. 
Tliis system has been more than once tried 
in Bengal in tuibulent districts, and has 
been found uniformly successful . — Madras 
TimeSf Feb. 21, 

fillEAK WATER. 

At a public meeting, held at the Col. 
lege Hall, 23d February, to take into con- 
sideration the practicability of erecting a 
breakwater for the port of Madras, G. 
Norton, libq, in the chair, the following 
resolutions wore agreed to: 

** That, for the furtherance of commer- 
cial prosperity at Madras, as well as the 
public convenience, it is highly desirable 
that some measure be adopted to over- 
come the difficulty of communication with 
shipping in the roads occasioned by the 
surf. 

That the plan of a breakwater appears 
to Oder the most eligible means of attain- 
ing the desired object, at the least ex- 
pense. 

“ That a committee of the thirteen gen- 
tlemen be now appointed (with power to 
add to their number), to invchtigatc plans, 
and generally to adopt such ineastireH as 
may appear calculated to forward the ob- 
jects of the mccMing. 

“ That a subscription be opened for 
voluntary contiibutions or donations, on 
the condition that the sums so subscribed 
shall not be called for, unless some plan 
shall be approved by the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the plans proposed 
and adopted by the majority of the sub- 
scribers at a meeting to be called for that 
purpose,** 

It was agreed that a subscription book 
should be immediately put in circulation 
round the room. The total amount sub. 
scribed at the meeting is 17,930 rupees. 

ISomfiain 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KARL OF CLARF. 

A deputation w'aitcd on the Earl of 
Clare, at Parell, on the 23d inst., in pur- 
suance of the resolution of a public and 
numerously-attended meeting of the 18th, 
to communicate to his lordship the desire 
of that meeting (with his lordship's ac- 
quiescence) to establish scholarships in the 
Native Education Society's schools at 
Bombay, bearing the name of ** Lord 
Clare's Scholarships," to hand down to 
posterity the name under which tlie natives 
of India were first admitted to the high 
privilege of the office of justice of the 
peace, and to commemorate the Earl of 


Clare as the nobleman under whose aus- 
pices the Elphinstone College was finally 
established and liberally endowed, as well 
as the munificent patron generally of na- 
tive education. His lordship was pleased 
to acquiesce in the object of the deputation, 
and expressed in the highest terms the gra- 
tification which he felt in contemplating 
the perpetuation of his name as the warm 
promoter of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the natives in this presi- 
dency, where it has been his pleasing duty 
to give effect to the act of the Legislature 
for their advancement to the high privileges 
conferred upon them, as well as to comply 
with the instructions of the bon. Court, in 
carrying into full operation the institution 
of which his distinguished predecessor, Mr. 
Elphinstone, is founder. — Fombai/ Gaz., 
Feb. 25. 

Some pique seems to have liecn caused 
by his lordship's declining to dine, previous 
to his departure, with a high public mili. 
tary functionary," and dining with Jain- 
setjee Jcjceblioy, a native J. 1*. 


ATROCIOUS AFFAIR AT AUMEDNUGGUR. 

The Bombay Courier gives the following 
details, from an eye-witness, of a transac- 
tion at Nuggur, almost unparalleled in 
enormity — 

Kurrun Sing, the rajah of Ahmednug- 
gur, died on the 6*th J^'ebruary. At the 
moment of his dissolution, I’ritthee Sing, 
his eldest son, a youth of about seventeen, 
was labouring under a paroxysm of fever, 
and the Knrbarees and others eagerly 
availed themselves of his absence to con- 
ceal the fact of the rajah’s death until the 
following evening, w'hen it became gene- 
rally known that preparations were making 
for re-cnat ting the Edur tragedy, and that 
five out of the seven ranees were to be 
burnt alive with the body. Mr. Erskine, 
assistant to the political commissioner, be- 
ing on the spot, with a detachment of 300 
men, promptly summoned the nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, and explained to 
them the detestation entertained of such 
inhuman practices by the British Govern- 
ment ; at the same time declaring his in- 
tention of opposing the suttee by every 
means in his power. The whole of the 8th 
was spent, on the part of Fritthee Sing and 
his advisers, in representations of tlie ne- 
cessity of the ceremony taking place; but 
Mr. Erskine was not to be deterred from 
his purpose, and earnestly and repeatedly 
entreated their co-operation in his views. 
During the time thus gained, the plotters 
and projectors of the diabolical scheme in 
contemplation, having failed in their en- 
deavours to induce the women to leave the 
town with them, were secretly and actively 
engaged in collecting armed Bheels and 
matchlock -men from every village in the 
Ahmednuggur zillab, wiUi a design of 
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carrying the suttee into effect by dint of 
main force; and, towards evening, lyge 
bodies of men were observed pouring into 
the town from every quarter. Mr. Er- 
skine directed them to be disarmed, and 
tiiu otiicer commanding the detachment 
was .wounded whilst delivering this order 
to *a kotwal of Kiirrun Sing’s, who, at 
the head of about fifty or sixty folio vi'ers, 
immediately fired upon Lieut. Lewis, and 
then ul>sco:ide(1 into th? fort, closing the 
gHtes after them. A brisk fire was next 
opened upon the detachment from the ram- 
parts, which contiimod until night-full, 
when tliey were compelled to fall back 
a few hundred paces, an express having 
in the mean time been sent off'for artillery. 

When the news of what had occurred 
was brought to Prithee Sing, he refused 
to take part in the ceremony, declaring to 
his evil advisers that they hud lost for him 
his raj, and that it was his intention im- 
mediately to leave the town, llis mother 
refused to accompany him ; but Mattjee, 
Ins pnncip.il and most vicious counsellor, 
fiml.n/ t'.“ r.ij kh deferniinod, agieed ; and 
having left a liaiid of Lheels and (jolu«i (a 
menial and degraded caste among the Itaj. 
pouts), with a confidential ruliiun, who 
had strict injunct ionn to see the work of 
biitcheiy complete at all risks, they left the 
town together about dark. 

Every thing was quiet until about half 
past twu o’clock on the following morn- 
itig, when an alarm wat given that the 
pile was on fire. It was then of course too 
late to render any assistance, even had the 
means been at command, the pile having 
been constructed on the bank of the river, 
upon sucli a principle, that, had the un« 
fortunat** women shewn any disposition to 
effect their escape, their eflorts must have 
proved perfectly unavailing ; their inur> 
derers liad, however, in some measure an- 
ticipated resistance, by drugging tliem aU 
most to a state of stupefaction. In this 
helpless and forlorn condition, one of the 
wTetched females was sacrificed without 
much difficulty ; the other four were drag- 
ged over a broken part of the wall by 
these monsters in human form, and hurled 
headlong into the pile, which, saturated 
with oil and clarified butler, was inimcdi- 
ately set fire to, and the abouiinaiion com- 
pleted ! Their screams and supplications 
caused many of the Guikwar horsemen 
and otheis, w'bu were encamped between 
the river and the ground first occupied by 
the detachment, to start from their sleep, 
and the alarm was given, but too late to be 
of any avail. 

Kurrum Sing is represented to have 
been of fiendish disposiiiun, and a most 
determined drunkard, and to have lived 
with the women he married a few days 
only, after which they wvre immured in a 
dungeon. 

Our detachment has been obliged to in- 
^iuat ,/(»Mru.N.S, Voi. 17.No.hB. 


trench itself, and wait for reinforcemenU, 
amounting altogether to 700 men, a wing 
of the cavalry from Deesa, and a couple 
of battering guns. A slight affair has 
also happened at one of the gates, in w’hich 
several of tlie enemy were put hors de 
combat, and a Bheel chief of some note (who 
was observed to be very active in the affair 
with Lewis’s detachment), caught. 

Little doubt now* remains but that the 
whole of the unfortunate suttees were 
cmn polled to burn ; as, on examining the 
pile immediately after the horrid deed was 
perpetrated, the hand of a female, cut off* 
apparently by the blow of n sword or axe, 
was found in the ashes. 

MU. AXDKRSOir. 

Copy of a Letter dated Itomhuy Castle, 
fith ]\1 ireh 18:^5. 

** Sir : T am directed by the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Courcil to transmit to 
you the accompanying copy of a despatch 
from the Government of Indio, dated the 
15)th ult. and to inform you that your 
services arc pbu ed at the disposal of the 
supreme government, for the purpose of 
your being employed as one of the Indian 
law-commissioners, in conformity with 
your nomination by the home authorities. 

** His Lordship in Council directs me to 
convey to you his congratulations on your 
appointment, and to expre*>8 to you the 
thanks of Government fur your valuable 
services in every station which you have 
filled under this presidency. 

** To this Government the loss of your 
services is great ; hut the Riglit Hon. the 
Governor in Council reflects Twitli plea- 
suie, that from }our high talents, and your 
desire to do nil the good in your power, 
the community at large w'ill reap lasting 
benefit from the happy selection which has 
Iveen made of you to be a member of the 
law roinmission. 

** I have the honour to be^ Si.'*, 

** your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ C. Harris, Chief Sec.” 

“ G. W. Anderson, E»q.” 

I.IKUT. COL. VANH KtNNKDY. 

'J'lic Bombay Courier of March 14 
states, that Lieut. -Col. Vans Kennedy has 
been deprived by government of his np. 
pointnieiit of judge-advocate-general. 

This measure,*' it adds, “ has not been 
notified in general orders, nor are the osten- 
sible reasons for it geneially known, but 
that it has lieen determined upon there 
cun be no doubt, and it is understood that 
the opposition of Cfil. Kennedy to the 
wishes of the Coininander in-ch.ef, with 
regard to Col. Valiant’s court-martial, 
was its real cause. The validity of the 
proceedings, we believe. Is very much 
questioned, and a representation is about 
to be made regarding it to the homo au- 
thurities.” 

U 
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Asiatic IntcHii^enve, — Ceylon. [Aug. 


BU6AR-C17LT11RB. 

The Bombay government liave exempt- 
ed from assessment for a period uf five 
years ** all land cultivated ivith the Man- 
ritiuB sugar-cane in the principal col- 
lectorate of Puuna, and the collectorates 
of Ahmednuggiir, Candeish, Tannah, and 
Kutnageeree besides wliicli, reivards 
are to be given ** to such individuals as 
produce the best specimens of this cane in 
the above collectorates during that period, 
by the collectors and their assistants.** 


<irrttlon. 

On the 13th February, the Governor, 
at H levee held at the Pavilion, Kandy, 
delivered an address to the chiefs and 
priests of the Kandyan nation assembled, 
** to express his obligation, as the repre- 
sentative of the King of England, to those 
chiefs and priests who have been instru- 
mental in the detection of the treasonable' 
intentions of some individuals belonging 
to their respective bodies.** His Excel- 
lency, in a long speech, pointed out what 
would have been the deplorable conse- 
quences to the colony, hud the designs of 
those individuals developed themselves 
in rebellion. He announced that he 
should invest Maliavyalleteniia Dessave 
with the office of first Adigar, lie having 
been the first person to awaken the vigi- 
lance of government in respect to the 
existence of treasonable intentions. The 
loyalty, zeal and courage of David dc 
Silva, Modlinr, were to be rewarded with 
the appointment of Modliar of the Go- 
vernor’s gate ; and murks of favour would 
be bestowed upon the priests, Malialle, 
Ratnapalle, and Embelmegame. 

The Governor makes the following 
statement regarding the views of the 
parties. 

“ About a month after the first intima- 
tion the Government had received from 
Mahawalletenna Dessuve of existing trea- 
sonable intentions, I received u letter from 
Mr. Tumour, dated the 2otli April, in- 
forming me, that in his second interview 
with Molligodde, lute adigiir, and Dunu- 
wille, late dessave, after their return from 
Anooradhapoora, the subject of a memo- 
rial and of sending delegates to England 
(which had not been adverted to in his 
first interview) was prominently put for- 
ward. 1 received additional letters from 
Mr. Tumour on the subject : he appeared 
to be inclined to believe, that the parties 


were in earnest in the preparation of this 
memorial, and that, W'hether they had or 
had not dabbled in treasonable designs, 
they were now' at least looking towards a 
legal mode of redressing any grievances 
under which they might consider them- 
selves to hibour. After this information, 
and especially after receiving from Mr. 
Tumour an epitome of the contents of this 
proposed memorial, I felt it to be my 
duty, as Governor, notwithstanding my 
strong suspicion of their disloyalty, to give 
every facility to the transmission of this 
memorial to his Majesty, and thereby to 
assist in turning their minds from disloyal 
to loyal courses. With this view, 1 sent 
for Dunuw'ilie, and told him that 1 had 
heard from Mr. Tumour, and other quar- 
ters, of the preparation of a memorial ; 
that I was anxious to have it translated 
and a copy of it sent to me — that I would 
give the framers of it my best advice upon 
the subject. I obsc*rved that they would 
do w'ell tn lose no time in sending such a 
document home, inasmuch as the speech 
made by himselt. on the part of the chiefs, 
in the Audience Hull at Kandy, on the 
24th January 1833, could not have pre- 
pared his Majesty and tlie Britisli Govern- 
ment to expect that any such declaration 
w'ould be offered. Diinuwille appeared to 
enter entirely into my views. We had a 
good deal of conversation upon the expe- 
diency of sending a delegate to England 
with the memorial, who might give infor- 
mation in full detail upon any parts of it 
that w'ere not dearly explained Bctw’een 
the 2Gth May, when 1 returned from Co- 
lombo, and June, when 1 set out on a 
tour to Anooradhapoora, I received, in 
obedience to my urgent request, a trans- 
lation of *^his memorial. I told Duiiu- 
wille tliat I w'us of opinion, that the ine- 
moriul w'as extremely well drawm uj) ; 
that of course I could not express my 
assent to sonic of the propositions that it 
contained, but that 1 would forw'ard it to 
the Secretary of State for presentation to 
his Majesty, and at the same time call, 
in the strongest manner, the attention of 
his Majesty's Government to its contents. 
DunuwiJIe informed roe, that he must 
consult the chiefs, and that he would 
press upon them the expediency of acting 
upon my suggestions ; but from that pe- 
riod I never heard the subject mentioned. 
On the 29tb June I returned from Anoo- 
rndhapoora to Kandy ; fresh indications of 
guilty intentions poured in, and on the 
19th July the prisoners w’ere arrested.*’ 
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OTalcutta. 

• GOVEftNMENT ORDEHS, &c. 

MOVEMRSTS OF CORPS, 

Head- Quakers f Calcutta^ Jan, 27, 

— With the sanction of {govern t-nent, the 
following movements to take effect, conse- 
quent to the aholition of Secrora an^l Per- 
taiibgliuras military posts* — 

47lh Ilegt. N,I., fiomSecrora and Per- 
tsuligliur to I^ucknow. 

7Jd Ilegt. N r., from Borhampore to 
Siugor, whcMi relieved by the 4tli regt. N.I. 

CONDUCT OF LIEITT. COL. C. R. SKAKIlOK 
AND CAlT. J. JOHNSON. 

He-id-QuuUc .\j Calcutta^ Feb. 12, 

— 'I'he Coinm.iiider-in-cliief having hud be- 
fore him the proceedings of n line court- 
mart ial assembled nt I^oodiaiiah, by order 
of Lieut. Cul. C. R. Skurdon, on the 31st 
Dec. last, for the trial of certain men of 
the 4lh troi>p 2d brig.'.dc of hur^c artillery, 
on charges preferre l against them by Cupt. 
James Johnson, coininatiding the troop, 
liis JBxcelieiicy deems it neces-<)ary thus pub- 
licly to record his decided disafiprobalioii 
of the whole of the inuasuies which led to 
these proceedings. 

The coTidiict of Capt, Johnson in adopt- 
ing, w’itbont due niitbority, a nioasure of 
u biglily improper nature, involving great 
outlay to 111 -) men, whose consent to it he 
took no means by personal inquiry to as- 
certain ; and aflerwards, when be found a 
misiindc standing, ns to the mode of raising 
funds for the purpose, had occurred, in re- 
sorting to tlic most violent and oppressive 
steps, by gagging one man, and bringing 
to trial him and many others, deserves 
the Coininander-iii-chiers most decided 
reprehension; and it is considered no 
small aggravation of Capi. Johnson’s of- 
fence, that, even after the first ebullition 
of bis resentment towards tlio^e who were 
the objects of his displeasure may be sup- 
po.sed to have subsided, he had not the ge- 
nerosity to intercede with the commandtng 
officer at the station in behalf of the un- 
fortunate individuals, to avert the disgrace 
and oppression of a corporal infliciion for 
irregularities which his own improper 
conduct had led to. 

The behaviour of Lieut. Col. Skardon, 
in ordering, without communicating with 
the liead.quarters of the division, a court- 
martial fertile trial of these men, and in 
re..'klessly carrying into effect punidicnents 
which are considered by the Coininaiider- 
in- chief to have been cruel and unjust, 
merits and receives his Excellency’s de- 
cided disapprobation. 

Tne Comfnander.in chief deems it ne- 


cessary to remove Capt. Johnson from his 
present charge, and to post him to the 4th 
comp. 2d bat. of artillery, which he wdll 
join forthwith. 

The conduct of tliu staff and pay havil- 
dur, Gungur Sing, appears to have been 
highly reprehcnsihle, and his Excellency 
has been pleased to direct, that he be re- 
duced to the rank and pay of a private 
trooper, from the date of the publication 
of this order at Loodianah. 

PetiimbcT Sing, Ungnud Sing, Sew'- 
cherran Sing, and Shekh Manoollah, 
troopers, are to be re-enrolled, with their 
former standing, from the date of theii 
dismissal from the service. 

IVniAN LAW commiskiok. 

Fort IVdhani, Feb. 19, IS.IS.— His Exc. 
the Right IToii. the Governor-general of 
India in Councii luis this day been pleased 
to issue his commission to J. M. Macleod, 
Esq., of the civil service, of the establish- 
metit of Fort St, George, and G. W. An- 
derson, Esq., of the civil scivice, of Bom- 
bay, appointing them, in pursuance of 
the recommendation signified by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, with the approha. 
tioQ of the Right Hon. the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, to he, together 
with C. II. Cameron, Esq., barrit»ter-at- 
laiv, nieiubcrs of ** the Indian Law Com- 
mission*' established under the proviaiona 
of section .73, Act J and 4 William IV. 
cap. 8.5, 

The Governor-general of India in Coun- 
cil has liecn pleased to appoint Mr. Frede- 
rick Millet, of the Bengal civil service, to 
be secretary to the Indian Law Commis- 
sioners. 

I'LOGCI.VG IN THE NATIVE ARMV. 

Fifrt iri'/ifint, Feb. 24, 1835.— The Go- 
vernor.general of India in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the practice of 
punishing soldiers of the iiulivo army by 
the CiiUii'nine-taiis or rattan be discon- 
tinued ac all the preMdencies; and that it 
shall henceforth he competent to any regi- 
mental detachment, or brigade court-mar- 
tial, to sentence a loldier of the native 
army to dismissal from the service for any 
offence for which such soldier might now 
be fiunished by flogging, provided such 
sentence of disinis.sal shall not be carried 
into effect unless confirmed by the general 
or other officer commanding the division. 

COKDUCr OF CAPT, J. H. MACKlIfLAY. 

Fort WiUiam^ March 13, 1835. — The 
Ri gbt Hon . the Commander-in-chief having 
deemed it necessary to alter, to a certam 
extent, the distribution of the divisional 
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staff of the army ; and having been pleased, 
in furtherance of that object, and in the 
esercise of his legitimate and unquestion- 
able authority, to remove Assist. Adj. Gen. 
of Division Copt. J. H. Mackinlay, from 
Caw n pore to Meerut, that officer, for- 
getting the respect and obedience due to 
the head of the army, has thought proper, 
not only to remonstrate against his Excel- 
lency’s orders, l>ut, as deputy post-master 
at Cawnpore, to appeal against them to 
the government, through the post -master- 
general. 

To mark his disapprobation of conduct 
so inexcusable, on the part of an officer of 
long standing, the senior of his class, of 
considerable official experience, and from 
whom the commander-in-chief had aright 
to expect an example to others of zeal and 
subordination, tlie Governor-general of 
India in Council directs the removal of 
Capt. J. H. Mackinlay from tlie divisional 
staflT of the army. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

T.1EUT. F. I>1CK. 

Head ‘Quar ter Sf Calcutla^ 6, 1 8.S.5. 
— At a general court-martial, held in Fort 
William on the 19ih Jan. 1835, of which 
Col. William Hopper, of artillery, is pre- 
sident, Lieut. P. Dick, of tlie 47tli regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge : — 

C7iargc.-— **With conduct scandalous and 
highly disgraceful to an officer and a gen- 
tleman, in having appeared in a state of 
intoxication, in the town of Calcutta, on 
the 20th Dec. 18S4, and subjected him- 
self on that occasion to the shame of being 
taken up in a state of insensibility hy the 
police; he, Lieut. Peter Dick, having also 
been found in the street in a similar state 
by the police, on a previous day in the 
same month.*’ 

Findiast , — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, tiiat 
the prisoner, Lieut. Peter Dick, of the 
47th regt. N. 1., is guilty of the charge 
preferred against him. 

Sentence . — ** The court sentence the 
prisoner, Lieut. Peter Dick, of the 47tli 
regt. N. I , to be discharged the service.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bbntinck, General, 
Commander-in- Chief. 

Lieut. Dick will be discharged the ser- 
vice from the date of publication of this 
order at the presidency. 

LIEUT. J. r. WALKER. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Feh. 7, 1835. 
— At a European general com t- martial, 
assembled at Cawnpore on the lOtli Jan. 
1835, of which I^iieut. Col. G. Moore, 
59tli regt. N. I., is president, Lieut. John 
Pascal W^alker, 47th regt. N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge : — 
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Charge . — “ Having, at Secrorn, inOude, 
on the evening of the Ist Oct. 1834, at the 
mess table of the 47th regiment, made use 
of a gross and indecent word twice ; and 
upon Capt. B. Blake, of the same regi- 
ment, reproving him for it, as senior offi- 
cer present at the mess, having replied, 
that he would say it again ; and when Capt. 
Blake told him he should consider it his 
duty to represent such conduct to the com- 
manding officer, having thrown a buttle 
with great force towards the head of the 
said Capt. Blake, but which he avoided. 
Lieut. Walker then having thrown a tum- 
bler with great force, which hit Capt. 
Blake with great violence on the head ; and 
having as soon as Capt. Blake recovered 
from the shock, and had desired the adju- 
tant, Lieut. Cortield, to place Lieut. 
Walker in arrest, shouted out, addressing 
himself to the said Capt. Blake, * damn 
you, you coward.* Such conduct being 
highly insubordinate, and subversive of 
military discipline, and highly disgraceful 
to the character of an officer and a gen- 
tlcnian.” 

Finding. — “ The court, having w’ell 
considered the evidence before them, and the 
prisoner’s own admission of his guilt, are 
of opinion, that he, I.«ieut. J. P. Walker, 
of the 47th Regt. N.l. is guilty of the 
whole of the charge exhibited against him. 

Sentence.-^*’ The court, on the above 
finding, sentence the prisoner Lieut. J. P. 
Walker, 47th Regt. N. I., to be dismissed 
the service.” 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) W, C. Bkntinck, General. 

Commander' in Chief. 

Lieut. Walker’s dismissal will have ef- 
fect from the date on which this order is 
published to the troops in Oude. 

CAPT. J. S. MARSHALL. 

Head‘ Quarters, Calcutta, March 14, 
1835.— At a European General Court 
Martial re-assembled at Cawnpore, on the 
26th Jan. 1835, of which Lieut. Col. 
George Moore, 59th Regt. N.l. is Presi- 
dent, Capt. J. S. Marshall, 71st Regt. 
N I., was arraigned on the following 
charges ; 

C/mrge.— 1 charge Capt. John Sa- 
muel Marshall, of the 71st. Regt. N.I., 
with conduct malicious, aspersive of my 
character, public and private; injurious 
to the good order and reputation of the 
71st regiment; calculated to destroy 
military discipline, and bring authority 
into contempt ; and unworthy the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in the 
following ipstances : 

1st instance. Having, at Meerut, in 
contempt of my authority, and subversive 
of all Older and discipline, forwarded a 
paper, under date the 30th Nov. 1833, to 
Maj. Gen. the Hon. John Ramsay, com- 
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manding the Meerut division, asserting 
that dangers existed in the 7lBt regt. N.l. 
then under tny command. He, the said 
Capt. J. S Marshall, having never re- 
ported to me, the commanding officer of 
me regiment, and his immediate com- 
manding officer, the existence or appre- 
hension of any danger either in ln\. com- 
pany or in the regiment. 

** 2d instance. In hiving, on false 
and malicious assertions of danger in the 
71st regiment demanding the cognizance 
and immediate exercise of the Major Ge- 
neral’s autlioiity, obtained a Court of In- 
quiry on me, and the regiment under iny 
command, and having occupied the court 
with such extraneous and vague accusa- 
tions, as to compel the court to report, 
that after seven da>s they were unable to 
judge of what su!»jcct matter was to be 
brought be*t>re them. 

“ .'Sd instance. With having preferred 
against me. his then immediate command- 
ing officer, and commanding the 71st 
regiiiiLiit, numerous charges, submitted 
to a court-martial at Meeiut, in May 
1834 ; such charges being fleenied by the 
court-martial to have becui fianied under 
the influence of long premeditated ma- 
lice, springing from inleiUional animosity 
and determined insubordination, and to be 
frivolous, vexatious, and malicious. 

“ By Older, 

(Signed) “ ,T. Hontrh, Lt. Col. 

** .'JGth regt. N.l. 

Lite in command of the 71st regt. 

CavMipore, 25tli Nov. 1834.” 

Fufling — “ The court, on a full con- 
aideratiun of the evidence before it, is of 
opinion, on the 1st charge, that the pri- 
soner Cupt. J. 8. Marshall, 71st regt. 
N.I., did forward a paper to the Major 
General, and is guilty of so much of that 
charge, as * having never reported to 
Lieut. Col. Hunter, his immediate com- 
manding officer, his apprehension of dan- 
gers in the 71st regt.,’ but acquits him of 
file remainder of the same ; the p.'per 
(No. 5) not appearing to the court to 
bear that construction which the charge 
would seem to imply, mz. the assertion of 
the actual existence of dangers in the 71st 
regiment. 

** On the 2d charge, the court finds 
that the prisoner Capt. J. S. Marshall is 
guilty of so much of that charge, as 
* having obtained a Court of Inquiry on 
Lieut. Col. Hunter, and the? 1st regt., and 
occupying the said court with such vague 
and extraneous aoeusatioiis as to compel 
the court to report, that after seven days 
they were unable to judge of what subject 
matter was to be brought Irefore them but 
the court acquits the prisoner of the rc- 
maiuder of the charge, an acquittal ne- 
cessarily resulting from the finding on 
the 1st charge. 

*• On Uie .Sd charge, the court finds 
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that the prisoner Capt, J, S. Marshal] did 
prefer against Lieut. Col. Hunter, his 
then immediate commanding officer, and 
commanding 71st regiment, numerous 
charges, submitted to a court-martial at 
Meerut, in May 18.34, and that the said 
charges were deemed by that court-martial 
to have been framed under the influence 
of long premeditated malice, springing 
from iuteniional animosity and determined 
insubordination, and to be frivolous, vex- 
atious, and malicious; but the court is of 
opinion, tliai with reference to the remarks 
of the Major General commanding the 
forces, on the trial of Lieut. Col. Hun- 
ter, this tliird charge has not been framed 
in accordance with them. They specially 
state the necessity of an inquiry into the 
conduct and motives of Cjpt. Marshall, 
v«’hilst it precludes such a course being fol- 
lowed by this court, w ho have only to find 
that a certain opinion was expressed by a 
former emirt, witliout tiie power of enter- 
ing into the merits of that opinion. Thia 
court therefore feels itself incompetent to 
pass a sentence on the trieic opinion of 
finotiier court, the merits of which they 
are, i>y the wording of the charge, de- 
liarred from investigating. 

“ The court i.s further of opinion, that 
in the above findings, the prisoner, Capt. 
Marshall, is guilty of contempt of au- 
thority, and conduct subver.sive of order 
and discipline, but acquits him of the re- 
mainder of the imputations contained in 
the preambles to these charges. 

Scttt^ucc. — “ The court having found 
the prisoner John Samuel Marshall, 

of the 71st regt. N. I., guilty, to the ex- 
tent above-mentioned, sentences him to be 
Mispended from rank and pay for the space 
of six inontiis.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) \V. C. Bf.ntinck, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

The suspension from laiik and pay of 
Capt. IVIarsliall is to commence from the 
date of the publication of ibis order at 
Cawiipore. 

CAPl'. A. M. L. MACLEAN. 

Head- Quarters^ Calcutta^ March ^ 14. 
1835.— At a European General Court 
Martial, assembled at Hinapore, on the 
4ih Feb. 1835, of which Col. T. P. 
Smith, European regiment, is president, 
Capt. Alexander Macdonald Lockhart 
Maclfim, r)7di regt , N. 1., was arraigned 
on the following cliargcs : — 

Charge . — “ 1st. With unofficer-like 
conduct, and disoliedience of repeated 
orders issued to the army, iu the follow- 
ing instances; VIZ. 

Ist. Instance. In having, during 
the period from the month of April to the 
month of Dec. 1830, at Dinapore and 
Mhow, borrowed from Sewchurn Pande, 
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pay havildar, Light Company, G7th N. I., 
or obtained from other persons, tlirough 
the medium of the said havildar, various 
sums of money for iiis, Capt. Maclean's 
private expenses, amounting to Sunat 
Rs. 1,074 and 9 pies, of which sum, 
Sonat Rs« 779 4 annas and 9 pics are 
still due by Cape. Maclean. 

In permitting the said havildar 
to pay interest upon several of the sums 
so borrowed, thereby laying himself under 
further pecuniary obligations to the said 
havildar. 

“ 2d. Instance. With highly improper 
and unofficer-liko conduct, in having 
quitted India, on furlough to Ciirope, on 
the 15th of April 18^11, without pre- 
viously settling his debts to the said 
havildar, and leaving him responsible 
for the sums borrowed fiom other persons 
on Capt. Maclean's account, as stated in 
the first charge." 

Finding,—^* Tlie court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, finds Capt. A. M. L. 
Maclean, of the 6’7th regt., N. I. — 

** On the first count, 1st cliarge, not 
guilty, and acquits him accordingly, as the 
money, though borrowed tlirough the 
medium of the havildar, left him in no 
way responsible for the payment of it, 
and consequently was not in* disobedience 
of general orders on the subject. 

On the 2d count, 1st charge, not 
guilty, and acquits him accordingly." 

** On the 2d charge, not guilty, and 
acquits him accordingly." 

Confirmed, 

(Signed; W. C. Bentinck, General, 
Cuinmaiider-iii-chief. 

Capt. Maclean is to he released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY” TIIK OOVEKNUK OK B- NUAI.. 

General Department. 

Jan. 22. Mr. .1. TI. Barlow to be salt agent at 
Hbellee. 

Mr. T. Plowden to be salt agent of united agen- 
cies of 24-PergunnahB and Je&sore. 

Mr. J> Dunnithome to be collector of land reve- 
nue of 24-Pergunnahs. 

Feb. 5. Mr. John French to take charge of com- 
mercial residency at Radnagorc. 

10 Mr. Wm. Adam to conriucl inquiries into 
state of native education in Bengal. 

21. Mr. J. Lowis to be salt agent of central divi- 
sion of Cuttack, in room of Mr. Maxwell removed. 

Mr. A« J. M. Mills to ofli elate in alx>ve situation, 
until further orders. 

Mr. FI. Stainforth to take temporary ch.vrge of 
salt chokies in district of Buckergunge. 

2f». Mr. 11. W. Torrens to ofticiate for Mr. fleo. 
Alexander, deputy secretary in general depart- 
ment at this presidency. 

March 7* Mr. J. Davidson, assistant to Gover- 
nor-general's agent, stationed at Lohardugga, ex- 
ofliciu a deputy opium agent of Behar division. 

Judieial and Rerenue Department. 

Dee. 27* The Hon. R. Forbes to be joint magis- 
trate as well as deputy collector of Burdwan. 

Feb. 2, 183J. Mr. H. B. Beresford to officiate as 
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joint magistrate and deputy collector of Maldah, 
during absence uf Mr. R. Torrens, in lieu of Mr. 
Dirom. 

6. Mr. T. C. Rol>erUoti to be a judge of Courts 
of Sudder Dewanny and Nizaniut Adawlut at Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. John Mastei to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of KKli or Cuttack division. 

Mr. F.. R. Burwell to be civil and session judge 
of 24-Pergunnalis. 

Mr. J. A. Pringle to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of Uith division. 

Mr. C. Philips to assume charge of commissioner- 
ship of UlLh division fiom Mr. R. II. Harwell, and 
to officiate as commissioner until further orders. 

Mr. Wigrara Money to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of Deerbhoom. 

Mr. H. alters to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of 14th or Moorshedabad division. 

Mr. T. O. Vibart to officiate as commissioner of 
ditto ditto. 

Mr. VV. Dampier to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of Kith oi Chillagong division. 

Mr. II. J. Middleton to be civil and session judge 
of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. H. Munre to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of l.'dh oi Dacca divihion. 

Mr. E. Leo Warrior to be civil and session judge 
of Hhaugulpore. 

Mr. C. Ilnrding to be commissioner of revenue 
and circuit of LJLh or Monghyr division. 

Mr. A. C. Barwell to be collector of Deerbhoom. 

Mr. J. II. Patton to be magistrate and collector 
of Dacca, and to officiate as civil and session judge 
of Nuddeah. 

Mr. T. C. Scott to officiate as collector as well as 
magistrate of Dacca. 

Mr. W. J. H. Money to officiate as magistrate of 
Beerbhooni. 

Mr. J. Diinbcvr to be magistrate and collector of 
Bhuugiilpore. 

Mr. R. W. Maxwell to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Mymunsing. 

Mr. J. Lowis to be magistrate and collector of 
central Cuttack, and to otHciute, as at present, as 
civil and session judge of Chittagong. 

Mr. C. Bury to be magistrate and collector of 
Rajeshahy. 

Mr. A. J. M. Mills to officiate as magistrate and 
t'ol lector of central Cuttack. 

Mr. R. Williams to be magistrate and collector 
of Moorshedabad, and to officiate as additional 
judge of Burdwan. 

Mr. R. Torrens to officiate as magistrate and 
collet'loi of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. II. Stainforth to be magistrate and collector 
of Backergurige. 

P. Mr. C. W. Smith to officiate as junior member 
of suddr-r board of revenue in lower provinces, 
during aliscnceof Mr. W. W. Bird. 

11. Mr. R. Macan to be magistrate and collector 
of Durdw.iti. 

Mr. E. M. Gordon to officiate as civil and session 
judge of 24-F*ergunnahs, until relieved by Mr. E. 
R. Barwell. 

Mr. J. Hezeta to be assistant secretary, register, 
and examiner to committee for improvement of 
tow'n of Calcutta, v. Mr. A. Troyer proceeding to 
Europe. 

12. Lieut. James Awdry,5Jth N.I., to be a junior 
assistant to agent to Governor-general in Rani- 
ghur, under Reg. Xlll. of 1R33. 

IB. Mr. .1. F. G. Cooke to officiate as civil and 
session judge of Dacca, during absence of Mr. Cra- 
croft. 

IP. Mr. K. V. Irwin to be head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of Bhaugulpore. 

Mr. F. E. Head to be head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Purneah. 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey to officiate as senior assistant 
at Sandoway, during absence of CapU Whiter 

Capt. T. >' 181101 - to be superintendent of Upper 
and Lower Cachar. 

21. Mr. W. J. Allen to take charge of current 
duties of civil and sessions judge’s office at Dacca. 
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93. Mr. C. G. Udny to ofAclate an civil and aes- 
aion judge of Nuddcah. 

Mr. J. H. Patton to lie mngistrata of 24-Pergun> 
nahf, auperintendent of Ally pore gaol, and a ma- 
gistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. F. J. Halliday to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Ziilah Dacca. Mr. Halliday to continue in 
charge of his present office of Joint magistrate and 
ideputy colKa-’tor of Noacolly, until further orders. 

liTr. F. Cardew to be joint mogistrate and deputy 
coUectoT of Tirhoot. 

Mr. J. K. Ewart to be Joint magistrate and de- 
puty colIcN'tor of Midiiapore, ordinarily stationed 
at liidgclee. 

Mr. W. Taylor to be ncad .isslst.nnt to magis- 
trate and collector of central division of i'utlack. 

Mr. W. St. Quintin Quintin to l>e deputy c ollcc- 
tor of barun. 

Mr. D. J. Colvin to be ditto ditto of *'hah.d)ad. 

Mr. K. C. H. Ttepton to be head assistant to ma- 
gistrate and collector of southern div. of Cuttack. 

2.1. Capt. H. ItiitiicrfoTcl to be a principal assis- 
tant to c<>mmi 5 s’oncT of \ss m, in charge of south- 
ern c'’ntTal division of .Assam. 

?5. Mr. A. C. Bidwell to <ifHciale, iin il further 
orders, ns joint magistrate and deputy colUv lor of 
Nuddcah. 

Mr. K. C. .‘^mitli to offiHatc ns a judge of Court 
of Stidder nowatinv Adawlut at Calcutta, in rtHiin 
of Mr. C. W. .Smith. 

Ml. K. .r. Harrington to officiate as a judge of 
ditto diltn, to carr> on investigation of t*asf*s wnieli 
ha’ e been cointiieiu-ed bv Mr. C. W. Sinitb, and 
to condiicl liutics of «i))poinlini'Ut generuIlN . until 
arrival of Mr. F. C. ^initli 

Mnrch 2. Mr. VV. ,\. I^'w to o||lcin(e, until fur- 
ttu'r orders, as joint luagisiratc and deputy collec- 
tor of Diictn. 

<i. Mr. ('. W. .Smith to offiri.-pe a.s a supernume- 
rarv i.ieinlierof Sudder noard of Ileveniu* in lower 
provinces, iiniil further orders. 

Mr. 11. W. Maxwell to officiate as lIv il and ses- 
sio ‘1 judge of llooglil; , during Mr K. J. Harring- 
tou’s employment in ('ourt of Suddur Dewaniiy 
Adawlut at Calcutta. 

Mr. II. B. lleresford to exerrlsi* powers of toint 
miigistratc aiiddefiuty lollector in district of Bala- 
sore. 

Mr. C. IMowden to lie dejmty collector of 

Chittagong. 

9. Mr. II. M. Pigou to lie civil ami session fudge 
of district of Diriagep'ire, and to ntllt late as coin- 
missioner of revenue and lircuii of Jfith division. 

Mr. H. T. Raikes to 1 h' ioiiit magistrate and de- 
puty collector of zillali ll;ijeshahy. 

Mr. E. E. H. Reptoii to officiate, until further 
orders, as ioint mug'st rate and deputy colleiturof 
■uiithem division of Ciiti.-uk. 

Mr. E. I.antour to be an usnistaiit under eoiii. 
niissioner of revenue and circuit of 13tb or Buu- 
ieah division. 

12. Mr. .1. Ditk to l>e joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Patna. 

Mr. W. Luke to be head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Saruii. 

Mr. J. II. Crawford to lie brad ass slant to magis- 
trate and collector of P.itna. 

Mr. H. M. CUrketo Ik* an a<isistant under magis- 
trate, collector, an-t salt ag ut at Ualosorc. 

Mr. Charles Chapiiiun to be an assistant undir 
commissioner of revtiiue and arcuit of lithor 
Pdtna division. 

l.ieut. Hainil.on Aiidi, .’’Nth N.I., to Ije a junior 
assistant to coinmissiouer of \ssam. 

kk Mr. .1. K. Cuivin to Ik- serretarv to Sudder 
Board of Keveniie for lower p ov iin.es.' 

Mr. R. D. Mangles to !k? secretary to guvem- 
ment of Bengal in judicusl and revenue depart- 
mart. 

Mr. J. P Grant to be depiitv secretary to govern- 
ments of India and Bengal in judJcid and revenm* 
department. 

polttiral 

Fsit. .V Cant. R. Wilcns. .Vnli N.I., penn-tted 
to alter serv tec of King of Oude. for purpos* i«f 
tuperlntoiding an ohs«f\aiorv miiiyof Lucknow. 
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11. Capt. John Cameron, .>2d Madras N.I., to 
be assistant to resident at Hydrabad. 

Lieut. F. Mackeson, I4th N.I., to be British 
agent for navigation of Indus, and stationed at 
Mithencut. 

Capt. .lohn Ludlow, Cth N.I., and Lieut. Ar- 
thur Conolly, same regt., to be assistants to Go- 
vertior-genernrs agent in Rsjpootana. 

Lieut. G. P. Thomas. H4th N.T., to bean assis- 
tant in department under Mr. F. C. biiiiih, for 
suppression of Tliuggi*e. 

11. Capt. F. G. Lister, 52d N.I., to be political 
agent in Cossya Hills, and to have charge of Bri- 
tish relations with the Jyiiteea Raja. Capt. Lister 
to tetaln command of Sylhet light infantry, tlie 
head-quarters of wliich are to be fixed ut Chirra- 
poonjee. 

Mr. Henry IiiglLs to be assistant to political 
agent in Cossya Hills. 

Lieut. Gurdon, (ttli N.I., late second in com- 
mand of Miinnccpoor levy, to be polilicjl agent in 
Munnci'poor. 

lil. Mr. N. B. Edmonstone to be siitierinten- 
dent of Ajmecr and 1st assistant to agent to Cnvor- 
fio -general foi stnii'« of ILij pi Kitano. 

(‘ornct J. D. Macnagliten to be 2d assistant to 
ditto ditto. 

Lieul. H. \V. Trcvchaii to be 3d assistant to 
ditto ditto. 

24. Capt. finis. Thoresby, Cilth N.L, to be poli- 
tical agent in ‘‘ihekhawattee. 

Dr. A. fampbcdl, assUt.'int siirgeoii, attached to 
1‘ariiiandhoo residency, to ofllciute as assistant to 
reudent at that court. 

\fatch ru Capt. Sleemaii to be general supenii- 
triideiit of operations for suppression of Thuggee. 

10. Lieut. Wm. Benson. 4tli L.(\, to attend de- 
putation of his Highness Mabaraj.i Kunjeet Singh 
on its return from the presidency to Lahore. 

12. M.ijor .Tames Blair, .’Mdh NM., to command 
Ii’n High ess tlie Nizam's cavalry brigade, in room 
of Mt^or SuUivrland. 

in. Capt. Win. Miiito, Ifith NM., con Armed in 
api ointment of sccoiul in command of contingent 
niaiiitained by Gwalior go vernineut. 

Mr. BsyAeUI, an assistant surgeon on Madras 
establishment, to be assistant to resident at A va, 
in addition to hL medical dutiis*. 

The following civil serv.ints, returned from fur- 
lough, an uHsignud to ihe presidencies set against 
their names nvpertiveiy RcKAfrf ; Mr. Charle* 
Tucker; Mr. Henry Moore ; Mr. Richard Macau. 
— Afc/a: Mr. Andrew Grotc: Mr. Richard Wood- 
ward; Mr. George l.liidsay. 

Mcb<*rs. F. o. Wells, J. I*. Cirant, and A. R. 
Hfll, of the civil service, have been transferred to 
lliv Agra prestilency. 

Messrs. E. Lautour ami 11. M. Clark e, writers, 
are reportetl qiialiticd for the public service by 
proficiency In two of the native languages. 

Mr. r. c:bapniun having exceeded the period 
within which, under the orders of the Hon. the 
Couri,of Directors, he ought to have qualified him- 
self for the public service, by proAcienry in the 
native languages, has liecn ordered to return to 
Etiglaiul ; date 2lBt Fv b. IBM 

Mr. D. H. Crawfurd has reported his arrival as 
a writer on this estahlishment. 

Mr. J. B. Thornhill, late of the Hon. C'ompany's 
estoblishmeiit ut C'antuii, lias l>een admitted to the 
civil service of the Bengal presidency, to rank as a 
writer of the year 182.';. 

The following gentlemen have reported their re- 
turn Messrs. W. H. Benson and J. F. C. Cooke, 
from furlough — Mr. R. F. Hodgson, from Eng- 


. wf,- — ..w,. sea:. » «|,i. 1 . J . Harring- 

ton. first assistant to master attendant, to Euroim. 
on private allilirs— Feb. H. Mr. E. V. Irwin, for 
eight months, to Mauritius or New S^outh Wales 
111 extension of leave granted to him on 27th Dec* 
ia34.^5. Mr. Charles” Becher, to be aiMt 
his smtion from 2tHh Feb., preparatory tohto pro- 
ving to Cape of Good Hope, and eventually to 
Furone. foi hnllh -9. Mr. W. W. Bird, for m 

private alTdirs 21 . Mr. C. 

I. Middleton, for one month, preparatory to pro- 
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reeding to Euro|)e. on furlough. — March 7. Mr. 
W. Crocrofti for eighteen months, for purpose of 
proceeding to sea, for health. 


BV THR OOVERNUK OF AGRA. 

General DcjtartnmnG 

Feb. 11. Mr. F. O. Wells to be accountant of 
Agra presidency. 

Mr. J. P. Gniut to be deputy accountant and 
civil auditor of dillu. 

Judicial and lievrnue Deptirtment. 

Jan. 24. Mr. Cr. Eclmoiistone re^nppointed to 
be an asslfitanc under commissioner of 9th or Cio- 
ruckpore division. 

Mr. F. P. Duller authorised to exerdse powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in northern 
division of Moradaliad. 

26. Mr. A. P. Currie to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Goruckpoor during absence of Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Mr. A. Shank to officiate as Joint ditto ditto of 
Goruckpoor during same period. 

Mr. F. Thornton to take charge of settlement 
duties of collectoratc of Goruckpoor. 

Mr. J. C. Wilson to have powers of joint magis- 
trate in districts of Upper and Lower Dooab and 
in Rohilcund. 

27* Mr. H. Rose to officiate as joint magistrate 
and de)iuty collector of Furruckabad. 

31. Mr. W. Crawford to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Uenarcs. 

Mr. H. Pidcock to be magistrate and collector 
of Humineerpoor. 

Mr. J. C. Grant to be joint magistrate and de> 
puty collector of Furruckabad. 

Mr. T. D. C. Bayley to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Meerut. 

Feb. 3. Mr. H. W. Barlow to resume chaigeof 
his office of officiating civil and Bes.sinii judge of 
Ghaseepore (the leave of ten months' absence 
granted to him on 30;h Uec. being cancelled, at 
his own request). 

Mr. E. P. bmith and Mr. W. R. Kennaway to 
resume charge of their respecrivc offices of msgi..- 
tratc and collector, and joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Ghazeepore. 

4. Mr. A. f.’ampbell to Ixj commissioner of reve- 
nue and circuit in 2d or Agra division. 

Mr. H. Si. Bouldcrbon to be ditto ditto in .5th or 
Bareilly division. 

Mr. T. P. D. Biscoe to be civil and session judge 
of Seharunpore. 

Mr. W. Cowell to be ditto of Bareilly. 

10. Mr. G. Mainwaring to be civil and session 
judge of Banda, v. Mr. M. Ainslie returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. E. A. Reade to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Belah. 

14. Mr. H. St. G. Tucker to officiate as collector 
of customs at Allahabad, during abience of Mr. 
Parks. 

21 . Mr. A. R. Bell to officiate as principal magis- 
trate and collector of Hurrianah division of Delhi 
territory, during absence of Mr. H. Fraser. 

March 6. Mr. F. Lowth to officiate as deputy 
collector as well as joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Hummeerpoor, during absence on 
leave of Mr. Woodcock. 

Mr. H B. Harington, ditto ditto as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Banda. 

Political Department. 

Feb. 18. Lieut. C. R. Browne, With N.I., to be 
assistant to Governor-general’s agent and commis- 
sioner in Saugor and Nerbuddu territories. 

March 4. Ensign J. H. Garrett, .’lOth N.L, to be 
■n assistant under ditto ditto In Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 7. The Rev. R. Chambers to be chaplain 
at Barrackpore and to Governor-genenil. 

March 7. I'he Rev, T. N. .Stevetis. 
to Europe, for health. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort IVilliam, Feb. 3, 18:)5 Comet J. M. Lough - 

nun, loth L.C. (having returned to presidency) to 
resume duties of his office as fort adjutant of Fort 
William. 

FHi. Tu—AAth N I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Mi- 
chael Hughes to be capt. of a company, and Ens. 
R. H. Mockler tobclieut., from 21st Jan. 1835, In 
sue. to Capt. Richard Newton dec. 

Feb. 11 — 71if N.l. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Ed- 
mund Wintlc to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. T. 
.S. Jervis to lie lieut., from .5th Fen. 1B35, in sue. 
to Capt. E. Marshall transf. to inv . estab. 

7'2d N I. Ens. G. H. Rose to be lieut., from 5th 
Feb. 18.S.5, V. Lieut. E. W. Ravenscroft transf. to 
invalid estab. 

Col. F. J. T. Johnston, 3i L.C , to be a briga- 
dier on estab., v. Paton about to apply for fur- 
lough to Europe. 

Col. Geo. Ilillier, H.M. 62d Foot, to command 
trooiis stationed within Tenasserim provinces, 
upon di parturc of Col. Kir Jeremiah Dickson, 
K.c.D., for Bengal. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Kpeiis, m.d , to be assis- 
tant marine surgeon, in sue. to Assist. Surg. 
Bramloy. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Chapman app. to medical 
duties of Governor-generars body-guard, v. Spens. 

Assist. Surg. H. H. Goode\c, M.n., to be assis- 
tant to superintendent of new Native Medical 
College. 

The following removals made in pay depart- 
ment; — Capt. Wm. Turner, .54th N.I., fioin Agra 
Circle, to be agent for family money and paymas- 
ter of native pensions at Barrackpore. — Lieut. T. 
F. niuis, 11th N.I., from Nusseerabad Circle, to 
be deputy paymaster at Agra, v. Turner. 

Lieut. Arch. McKean, 42d N.I., to have rank of 
Capt. by brevet from 2d Feb. 1835. 

Cadet of Infantry II. Weaver admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. H. A. Boscawen. 54th N.L, aili. of Cal- 
cutta native inilitin. to take charge of nlBcc of se- 
cretary to clothing board, as a temp, arrangement. 

Col. Danlcll, H.M. 49th regt., to continue to 
command troops In garrison of Fort William, un- 
til further orders. 

Lieut. Fred. V. McGrath, C2d N.L, to do duty 
with Arracan local battalion ; date 3d Feb. 

The temporary appointment of l.ocal Lieut. 
Forster to command contingent in Shekhawattee, 
has been confirmed, under date 23d Jan. 1835. 

Feb. 12. —fins. E. G. J. Champne\s, .33d N.L, to 
be a deputy assist, qu. inast^en. of 2d class, to fill 
a vacancy in department. (The app. of Capt. Sim- 
monds, in G.O. of 23d Jan., has not taken place). 

Capt. J. H. Simmonds, .55th N.I., to secre- 
tary to clothing board, v. Cap.,’. Home permitted 
to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

Comet Chas. Wollaston, 0th L.C., to be an as- 
sistant in stud department, v. Champneys. 

Ens. R. W. C. Dnolun, 12th N.l., to be a sub- 
assist. com. gen., to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. G. A, Brownlow, .3d L.C., to be a deputy 
assist, adj. gen. on estab., v. Capt. J. D. Dougins, 
who has vacated the app. on promotion. In confor- 
mity with G O. of I7tn Aug. 1827, there being al- 
^ady two captains absent on stalT employ from 53d 

Feb. 16.— Cadet of Artillery N. A. Staples ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. — Cadets of 
Infantry Augustus Turner, R. J. Graham, Ralph 
Dawson, and D. E. Brewster admitted on ditto, 
and prom, to ensigns. — Mr. R. C. M*Connochie ad- 
mitted on ditto os an assist. surgeon. 

Jfrra Government.— AlMiohadt Feb. 6, 18.35.— 
Lieut. Gen. Marley to continue to exercise com- 
mand as heretofore of fort, garrison, town, and 
cantonment of Allahabad, subject to orders of the 
governor. 

Cai>t. J. M. H'gginson to be town and fort nutjor 
of Allahabad from this date. 

Feb. 25. — Dr. James Graham, surgeon 42d N.l., 
to officiate as civil surgeon and deputy post-idaster 
at Delhi, in consequeiirr of absence of Dr. J. 
Ranken on leave. 
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March 4 —Aulat. Surg. Chaa. Newton. 48th N.I., 
to be civil afalatant aurgeon at Banda. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 28. 1835. — Ens. 
R. A. Trotter removed from 27th and posted to 
43d N.I.» at Barrackporc. 

Feh. 4. — Ens. W. Morrieson removed from 25th 
‘ to 54th N.I.. at Nusseerabad. 

' Feb. (i. — Supemum. 2d- Lieut. J. Abercrombie to 
join and do duty with 2d comii. 5th bat. of artil- 
lery on its return tfi Agra. 

Fch. 7. — Lieut. J. Mainwaring, 1st N.T.. to 

be interp. and ciu- mast, t.i corps, \. J. V'inber dec. 

Lieut. H. llollings, ndth N.I., to actasinteip. 
and qu. mast, to 2.5th N.I. 

Ens. W. II. Ryves, (ilst N.L, to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to i)th L.t^ 

Enginca-s. 2«1-Licut. I-I. Rigby to lie adj., 
Lieut. C. S. riuibrie app. an assist, to (’apt. fl. 
Thomson, superintendent of new line of Benares 
road. 

7-2d W.1, Lieut. C. H. Boisragon to be aiijutnnt, 
V. Real son promoted. 

Assist, ^^urg. M. McN. Rind to join and do duty 
witli artillery at Mhow. 

Vrb. <).— .5^/j IV. 1. Lieut. W. C. Birch to be adj.. 
V. Mackintosh piomoted- 

.‘'upcrintpniiing Surg. T. Tweedie (on leave of 
absence) posted to Riirtackpore circle of medical 
superinioiideiice. v. 'I'hoinas who has cmbarkcil 
for Europe. 

Surg. 1). Renton to continue to officiate as su- 
perintending suigeon at Hariaikpore. 

.Surg. T. E. Raker. Idth L C.. to officiate as 
superintending surgeon at Agra, during absence, 
on leave, of Super ntending Surg. W. A. Venoiir. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, lu.n., to join 
and do duty with loth L C. ut Muttra. 

Feh, 11.— As>i8l. Surg. T. C’. Hunter to do duty 
with II. M. (i2d regt. at Moulinein. 

Assist. Surg. A, Drummond to Uke medical 
charge of u detachment of ll.M.41)th Foot, under 
ordcih for Ha^areebaugh. 

Fffi. l(i. — Col. F. J. T. Johnson, .'id L.C., who 
bus been ap]ioiiited a brigadier on estab.. app. to 
command of troojis in Oude. 

Lieut, (i. A. Hiownlaw, .*id r..C., who has tx^'n 
app. a deputy assist, adj. gen. on estab.. posted to 
Benares dn ision. 

Feh. IT. — f'apt. A. R. Macdonald. 4lh N.I., to 
be aide-de-camp to HTig.ulieT (leu. J. N. Smith, 
conimandmg Saugor diviMon. v. Capt. Chapin.iti. 
permitted to resign that appointineiit. 


Fo’’f Fell. 10 — Infnntijf. M.ajor W. A. 

Yates to be lieut. col., froiii 11th Feb. 1835, in 
room of Lieut. Col. T. (lough dec. 

l«r L.C. Capt fi. Thornton (retired) to be ma- 
jor, from 7tb July ltt33, v. Major W. Pattle pro- 
moted. (This cancels the prom, of C'apt. J. Frank- 
lin published in O.ii. of 4lh Sept. — ('apt. H. 

L. Worrall to be major, Lieut. A. L. CBmplx;ll to 
be rapt, of a trcxip. and Cornet G. R. Siddons to 
be lieut., from 12tn Jan. 1834, in sue. to .Major G. 
Thornton retired. 

47th S.L Ens. J. T. Oaniell to be lieut., from 
10th Feb. 1835. in room of Lieut. P. Dick dis- 
charged by sentence of court-martial. 

73d \.I. Capt. R. Home to be major, and Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. 11. Pa»ch to be capt. of a com- 
pany. from llth Feb. 1835. in sue. to Major AV. A. 
Vatts prom. — Supemum. Lieut. J. Sleeman 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

The following ofRcers to have rank of captain 
by brevet from 14th Feb. 18.3.5:— Lieut. \V. Short- 
reed, left wing Eurn|iean regt. ; Lieut. J. Bartle- 
nan, 44th N.I. ; Lieut. A. C. Scott, 7oth do. 

Ens. John Smith, 49th N.I., to do duty with 
Arracan local battalion. 

Ens. A. P. Phayre, 7th N.I., to do duty with 
Talaln corps, now raiaing for service on coast of 
Tenasserim. 

Lieut. R. McNair, 73(1 N I., to do duty with 
Assam light infantry. 

Capt. T. A. Vanreenen, r^gt. of artillenr. to 
tave tmporary rhatge of Expense at 

Dum Dutn. 

Asiat. Journ.N.S. VoL. 17. Ko.68. 


Feb. 24.— 47M N.I. Ens. W. C. Holllngs to bo 
lieut., from 16th Feb. 1835, v. Lieut. J. P. Walker 
dismissed by sentence of court-martial. 

(i2d N.I. Eus. Wm. Bridge to he lieut., v. Lieut. 
E. Ironside resigned, with rank from 2Sd May 
1834, V. Lieut. A. Home dec. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance Lieut. G. H. 
Dyke to be commissary, in sue. to Capt. Mathe- 
Bon dec. 

Lieut. F. Tweedale, &th L.C., to have rank of 
captain by brevet from 21si Feb. 1835. 

Fe5. 24.— Capt. D. L. Richardson, Invalid estab., 
to 1x5 a*i aide-de-camp on personal staff of Gover- 
nor-general, in room of Capt. Troyer embarked 
for Europe. 

The services of Major F. Grant placed at dispo- 
sal of Commander-in-chief (it having been resolved 
that the Rritish superintendent e over the body de- 
nomiiiatetl the M unnccqioor Levy shall be discon- 
tinued'. 

Feh. 28. — C.idet of Infantry R. C. T^tlcr ad- 
mitted on estab., and ])roin. to eiinign. 

Mr. .1. W. Knight admitted on establishment os 
an assist, surgeon. 


Hend-Quortem, Feh. 19.— (’apt. E. S, Hawkins, 
.*t8th NM., to act as deputy assist- adj. gen. to Be- 
nares division, until arrival of i.ieul. Brownlow, 
V. dipt. Nicolsoii. 

Feh. 21 tiud 2(i — The following removals and 
postings of Lieut. Cols, made : — E. Barton deputy 
qii. Ill 1 st. gen. of ann>> from 73d to 2d N.I. ; W. 
A. Yates ;new prom.) to 73d do.; J, 11. Cave from 
40th to .54th do. ; J 11. Liftler (on furl.) fjom .54th 
to40t)i do.; C. W. Hamilton from 27th to 61st 
do.; G. I*. WyiTier from (ilsi to 27lli do. 

53tfi N.I. Lieut. J. Ewart lobe interp. and qu. 
mast., v. Lieut. J. Awdry apjiointed to a political 
situation. 


iv.f. i:.nBign u. j. . I'oiiticK to ue interp. ana 
qu. mast., v. Lieut. M. HuLsh proceeded to £u- 
repe on furlougli. 

Feb. 28. — The following removals and postings 
of medical olHccrs made:— Surg. F. 8. Matthews 
(on leave to Cajic) from 34th to ti4lh N.L; Surg. 
R. Tytler, m.o., from 4Hth to .Wth do., at Midna- 
pore; Assisi. Surg. T. B. Hart from .5(;ih to 4Rth 
do., at Seetapore; Assist. Surg. R. Crahame from 
/Ist N.L to ltd bat. artillery, at Cnwnpore; Assist, 
burg, A. Chalmerb, m.d., to7lBt N.I. 

JRare/i 2. — The following Ensigns removed to 
corps, ami directed to join:— H. McMahon from 
7lh to 1st N.L, utCawrinore; A. H. Dyke from 
.5(;th to 25th do., at Mirzaporc; C. J. Richard 
from loth to 2.5th do., at Mirzaporc. 

The uridernicnlioiied unposted Ensigns appoint- 
ed to corps, and directed to join : - R Dowson to 
5th N.L, at Snugor; A. G. Held, 47th do., at 
Lucknow; A. Turner, Ist do., at Cawnpore; S. 
H. Becher, «i:id do., at Sultaiifuire, Oude; R. .f. 
Graham, 72d do., at .^augor ; R. C. Lawrence, 73d 
do., ordered to Barrarkpore; H. Weaver, 64th 
do., at Nusscrahad; II. J. Piercy, 4»th do., at 
Loixhanah ; J. L. Walker, 71at do., at Cawnpore: 
G. Mainwaring, 5.3.1 do., at Banda and Etawah : 
D. E. Brewster, ti2d do., at Lcxidianah; W. L. 
Mackintosh, 4.*^ do., at Barrackpore ; 8. H. 
Stw, 5th do., at Saugor; J. B. Conolly, 42d do., 
at Delhi , H. Ramsay, joih do., at Meerut ; S. J. 
isecner, llth do., at Goruckpore. 

The following removals and postings of Lieut- 
Coloneh made W. H. Kemm from 54ith to 31st 

67th to MKh do. ; W. A. Yates from 73d to e7th 
do. ; J. H. Cave from 54th to 73d do. 

March .3.— Lieut. W. W. Davidson. lUth N.L, to 
Jan"l8a?^* ^ 23d 


t « — Infiintrjf. Mi^or H. T- 

Smith to be lieut. col., v. Lieut. Col. X Brown 
1835, V. Lieut. 

Col T. Gough dec. 

4«5 L.C. .SupcTOum. Lieut. T. Quin brought on 
^ective strength c>f regt. In room of Lieut. C. J. 
Cornish resigii^, from 15th Dec. 1832. 

!•( N.I. Lieut. Fred. Comer to be capt. of a 
comp., from 18th Aug. 1K34. v. Cant. A P«bm 
rellr^._Ens. H. G.^ainwkrlig SU li£?.^ 
Llrat. Cor^ prom., with rank fim 3d Jan. 1838, 
V. Lieut. Jamas Fisher dac. ' 

(2 H*; 
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IKA N.I. Ent. Patrick Gordon to be lleut.* f^om 
7th Aug. 1833» ▼. Lieut. A. C. Denniatuun retired. 

5Ath X.7. Capt. G. A. Vetch 'retired) to be ma- 
jor, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. R. Osborn to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. A. Kirby to be lieut., 
from 18th May 1833, in auc. to Major W. Cun- 
ningham retired.— (The prom, of Lieut. H. R. Os- 
bom to be a capt. brevet, cancelieii.) 

C7th K.J. Cant. Wm Grant to ire major, Lieut. 
H. O. Frederick to be capt. of a comp., and Ens 
J. D. Brour;hton to be lieut.. from lUh Feb. 183S, 
sue. to Major H. T. Smith iirom. 

73rf N /. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. E. A. Cumirer- 
ledgeto be capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. N. Mar- 
shall to be lieut., in sue. to r<ipt. R. Armstrong 
retired, with rank from Iftth Dec. v. Capt. 
R. Home prom. — (The prom, of Lieut. E. A. 
Cumberledge, to be a capt. by brevet, cancelled.) 

Jvjhntip. Major David Dowie to be lieut. col., 
from 23(1 Feb. 18.3.'>. v. Lieut.(.:ol. A. .^huldh.im dec. 

2d N.I. Capt. Samuel Maltby to be major, Lieut. 
Rich. Woodward to be capt. of a com and Ens. 
John Shaw to be lieut., from 23(1 Feb. la'io, in 
sue. to Major I). Dowie prom. 

15tA N.I. Capt. Alex. Camegy to be major, 
Lieut. Wm. Hunter to bi* capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. G. .1. Montgomery to be lieut.. from 2f»th 
Feb. 1835, in sue. to Major Roderick Mackenzie 
retired. 

64th N.I. Capt.W'm. Turner to he major, Lieub 
and Brev. C'apt. A. A. L. Cnrrio to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. N. Palmer to be lieut , from 24th 
Feb. 1835, In sue. to Major G. A. Vetch retired. 

Major Arch. Irvine, c.n., corps of engineers, to 
be a member of military board in nmtn of Lieut. 
Col. Galloway permitted to proceed to Europe on 
furlough. 

Capt. G. D. Stoddart, 8th L.C., to he deputy 
pavmasterof Cawiipore circle of payment, v. Wor- 
rail prom, to rank of major regiirientally. 

Capt. E, P. Gowan, regt. of artillery, to Ireprin- 
elpal deputy commissary of ordnance, in sue. to 
Lieut. Col. Batcine. 

Assist. Surg. T. C. Elliot, app. to medical 
charge of political agency at Mehidiiorc, In sue. to 
Mr. Simson prom. Mr. Elliot’s salary Is fixed at 
consolidated amount of St. Rs. 5(M) per mensem for 
all charges, civil and military. 

The following Lieuts. to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from 4th Match 1835 : — John Finnis, 51st 
N.I.; James Saunders. 50th do. : Henry Huddle- 
ston, 7th do.; Colin Campbell, .'i3d do. 

March ].*).— lOt’i N.I, Capt. George Tomkyns to 
be major, Lieut. John Welcdiman to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. Robert Munro to be lieut., from 
fith March 1835, in sue. to Major D. Pringle re- 
tired on pension of his rank. 

Capt. John Welchman. 10th N.I., to be 2d assist, 
adj. gen. of army, v. Capt. Stoddart app. deputy 
paymaster at Cawnpore. 

Capt. G. H. Woodrooffe, regt. of artillery, to be 
a deputy commissary of ordnance, v. Dyke prom. 

Ist-Lieut. G. H. Swlnley, regt. of artillery, to 
take chargeof Allahabad magazine, during absence 
of Capt. L. Burroughs, com. of ordnance at that 
station. 

Capt. Gavin Young, 7oth N.I;, to offleiate as 
Judge adv. gen., during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, Kt. 

Capt. Edward Sanders, corps of engineers, to 
officiate as secretary to military board, v. Gowan 
app. principal deputy commissary of ordnance. 

Lieut W. B. Thomson, 87th N.I., to be a sub- 
assist. com. general, to fill a vacancy, 

Capt E. J. Watson, 5Uth N.I., to command Ar> 
racan local battalion, v. Simonds removed to com- 
mand of Assam Sebundy corps. 

Assist. Surg. R. B. Cumberland app. to medical 
duties of civil station of Mldnapore, v. Goodeve. 

Assist Surg. Charles Newton app. to medical 
duties of salt agency at Tumlook. 

Capt Robert Hawkes, 9th L ('., to command 
3d local hone, v. Blair app. to Nizam’s cavalry. 

SuMTnum. Comet J. A. D Fergusson brought 
on effective strength of cavalry. Tram fith l<\>b. 
1835, In sue. to Major J. Franklin (dec.) struck off 
Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, fifith Bengal N.I., 
placed at diposal of Bombay government, for pur- 


pose of being employed on personal staff of Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Grant. 

Lieut. Chas. Chester. 23d N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to resign charge of Lahore mis- 
sion. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Roe. attached to civil sta- 
tion of Tiimerah, placed at disposal of Comman- 
der ill-chief. 

March 17.— Capt. W. Simonds, 2l8t N.I., to be 
commandant of Sebundy corps, to be organized 
for Lower Assam ; date 1!)th Feb. 

Ens. Robert Grange, 44th N.I,, to do duty with 
Assam local battalion. 

The order passed under date 21st Jan., placing 
Assist. Surg. W. B. Davies, attached to civil sta- 
tion of Gowahutty. at disposal of Com.-in-chlef, 
cancelled. 

Kurop. Hcfft. {Left IVing.) Ens. B. Kendall to 
hr lieut., from I3ih March 1835, v. Lieut. T. A. 
K. MacGiegor transf. to pension estab. 

fi4fA N.I. Lieut. Arthur Knyvett to be capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. C. S. liremner to be lieut., from 
13th March 183.5, in sue. to Cant, the Hon. Wm. 
llarnilton transf. to pension estan. 

Ens. Henry Kewney, .5ilth N.I., to oiBciate as a 
deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 2d class. 

2d-Lieut. Robert Walker, regt. of Bengal artll- 
le^, placed at disposal of Bombay government, 
with a view to his Iteing app. aide-de-camp to Ma- 
jor General J. W. Sleigli, c.b. 

Head-Quartern, March J. — Assist. Sure. J. G. 
Vos, M.o., to do duty under superintending sur- 
geon at Benares. 

March (). — Brev. Maj. D. D. Anderson, assist, 
adj. gen., removeil from Sirhind to Benares divi- 
sion, and Cant. G. A. Brnwnlow. deputy assist, adj. 
gen., from llenarcs to Sirhind ditto. 

3d hurul Horne. Lieut. G. R. Siddons, 1st L.C., 
to be adi., v. Forster app. to command of contin- 
gent in Shekawalt. 

March 11. — The following removals of Lieut. 
Cols, made:— L. Fi. Barton from 2(1 to 2.5th N.I. ; 
H. T. Smith (new prom.) to 54lh,do. ; D. Dowie 
(new prom.) to 2d do. 

Ens. R. C. Tytler, at his own request, to do 
duty with 34th N.L, at Midnapore. 

March 12.— 4rA L.C. Cornet M. H. Onslow to lie 
adj., v. Lieut. G. C. S. Master permitted to re- 
sign appointment. 

March 14 . — Arrman Locfil Battalion. Lieut. J. 
R. Lumsden, fi3'.i N.I., to be adj., v. Tllson. 

Tulain Corjts. Ens. T. G. St. George, J7th N.I., 
to be adjutort. 

mh N.I. Lieut. F. St. John Sturt to be adj., v. 
Welchman. 

Tfann/^rred to Invalid Entahlishment.’—Vch. 5. 
Capt. E. Marshall, 71st N.L— Lieut. E. W. Ra- 
venscroft, 72d N.I. 

Trannjhrred to Peneirm Entablihhment.— "March 
13. Capu the Hon. Wm. Hamilton, 64th N.L; 
Lieut. T. A. K. MacGregor, left wing European 
regt. 

Permitted to Retire fiom Service on "Pennon of 
their Rank. — Feb. 19. Major J. Scott, invaliil es- 
tab.— 25. Capt. G. A. Vetch, 55th N.L, from 24th 
Feb. — 28. Major Roderick Mackenzie, 15th N.L— 
March 11. Major David Pringle, 10th N.I. 


Placed at dintoeal of Governor of Agra. — Feb. 11. 
Lieut. C. R. Browne, fioth N.I. — 24. Ens. H. Gar- 
rett, 30th N.I. — Assist. Surg. Chos. Newton.— 
March 13. Surg. James Graham, m.i>., for tempo- 
rary employment.— ABsiBt.Surg.W.P. Andrew,M n. 


Examinatione.~- The undermentioned offleen 
having been pronounced qualified in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages by district commit- 
tees, are exempted from further examination, ex- 
cept by the examiners of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, which they are expected to undergo when- 
ever they may visit the presidency, v< 2 .— Feb. 7. 
2d-Lieut. J. H. Campbell, regt. of artillery; Lieut. 
J. H. Burnett, 16th N.I. ; Lieut. D. T. Caddy. 
70th da— 16. Ens. R. Hill, 4th N.I. ; Ens. J. 
Smith, 49th do. ; Lieut H. Henchman, 57th da 
—26. Lieut. W. W. Davidson, 18th N.L 
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The undermentioned officers having been de* 
dared by the examiners of the College of Fort 
William to be qualified for the duties <>f an inter- 
preter, are exempted firom further examination in 
the native languages, vis.— Feb. 7 Lieut. R. G. 
Grange, loth 26. Ens. T. D. Pollock, 7th do. 

Returned tn dutji/t from Eurripe.— Jan. 28. Lieut. 
Robbins, 15th N.l. — Feb. 3. Clapt. H. J. 
White, .'iOth N.L— Lieut. B. W. D. Cooke. 56th 
N.l — Lieut. R. McNair, 73d N.l — 5. Lieut. L. 
W. Gibson. 27th N.L — 11. Lieut. H. Moore, 34th 
N.L— 16. Lieut. Col. J. H. Cave, 40th N.I.— Lieut. 
Col. W. H. Kemm, 50lh N.I.— Caiit. J. R. Wor- 
rum, 51st N.L— Cupt. T. P. Eliis. 52d N.L— 
Lieut. G. C. Armstrong, 47th N.I.— 19. Assist. 
.'*urg. A. M. M‘K. M into.— 28. Surg. Robert Tyt- 
ler, M.n.— March 5. Eos. Geo. Verner, 9th N.l. 

FIIR1.UUC.IIS 

To Eitropo.— Feb. 2. Surg. John Tytler, super- 
intendent of native medical institution, fur health 
(instead of to Cajie of Good, as gratiL(‘d on 7th 
.Ian.) — .3. Lieut. J. R. B. .Andrews, 52d N.l., for 
health. — Ens. Bernard Cary, (ith N.L, for one 
year, without pay, on private affairs.— 5. Lieut. 
W. J. Martin, 9th on privaa* affairs. — Lieut. 
Chas. Griffin, 51st N.L, for health. — Major Ivie 
CHiiipbcII, 121 h N L, liiid Capt. James Fraser. 2d 
L.C., for health (to proceed from Bombay). — 9. 
Lieut. John Hotham, artillery, for health.— 11. 
Major John Home, (iiith N.L, for health. — Capt. 

II. V. f.legg. .32d N.L. fur health 2d-Lieut. I*. 

Bridgman, artillery, for iicalth. — Ca[it. Richard 
Home, 7<ld N.l., and sec. to clothing board, on 
private affairs. — 19. Ens. G. Dalston, .5HLh N.L, 
for one year, without pay, on private affUiis. — 28. 
Major James Fagan, 9th N.l., on pruate affairs.— 
Capt. W. Lennox, 4.ld N.L, on ditto. — March 
A. Lieut. Col. .Arch. Galloway. .55Lh N-L. and a 
member of military board, on private affairs.— 
Assist. Surg. E. Mitchell. — .Surg. John I'uriier, on 
ditto. — 11. Capt. '1'. R. Fell, 4<ith N.L, for health. 
—Capt. G. E. VVestmacott. .*17ih N.L, for health. 
—Superintending .Surg. Thus. Tweedie, for iicalth. 

To tnsti PreeidencM (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe.)— Jan. 27* Brigadier U. Put- 
ton, c.ii., district staff'.— Feb. 3. 2u-Lieut. F. C. 
Burnett, artillerv.— 13. Lieut. Ci>l. 11. L. White, 
S6th N L— IH. Capt. ('. S. Maliiig, (i»th N.L 
To vtmi ditto (preparatory to submitting an ap- 
plication to retire from the service). — Feb. 18. 
Cupt. J. Joiica, 4t>th N.l. 

To Cajit Of' (iiMid llofte . — March 11 Sure. Geo. 
Skiptoii, :id member ot medical board, mr two 
yeais, for health. 

T" Van Dirnifti’s L<i/id.— March .'1. Capt. John 
Kn>veci, (i6th N.l., for two years, fur health. 


SIIIPIMNG. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Fkb. 1. Exfxtrfvr, Anwyl, from Mauritius and 
Ceylon; and Burtsall, from Rangoon. — 

4. Dunoegan Cnsile, Howard, from Mauritius and 
Marcanuiii. — 6 /hhlaide, Steel, from Madrah and 
C'uvelong. — 7. .ddiliugham, Sedgwick, from Mau- 
ritius.— 9. Atneriva, Lindsay, from Boston. — 11. 
Velwifeve, Bouden, from Bourbon.— 13. Edmon- 
stone, M'Dougall, from China and Singapore; 
Augustin, Beaufort, from Nantc» and Bourbon; 
and Arab, Sparkes, from Khyouk Phyoo. — 14. 
Cavendish Bentinvk, Roe, from Coloinlx). — 15. 
BenguVih Gigiioux. from Mauritius and Clieduba. 
—16. Fiinn, Collard. from ( eylun.— 21. Isabella 
Robertson, Hudson, from China.— 22. Hindustan, 
Redman, from London, Madeira, and Madras; 
and Pioneer, Sliankiand, from Philadelphia. — ^23. 
Abberton, Shuttieworth, and Barretto Junior, 
Saunders, from London and Madras. — 24. George, 
Spalding, from Boston.— 25. Katherine htewart 
Forbes, Fell, from P ti loiuis and Madras ; and 
Gditrge and Mary, Roberts, from Mauritius and 
Coveiong. — 26. iMdy Clifford, Masson, from Covo- 
liMig. — 27. Forbes (steamer) Forth, ’from Red Sea, 
29th Nov. — 28. Duke of Hosburyh, Petrie, fmin 
Bombay.— M arch 2. H.C. steamer Knterpnze, 
West, from Madras, &c. (with Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta) ; and Thomas Mellor, Hutchinson, trom 
LiverpooL— a Gentoo Black, from Greenock : 
and &tward, Heaviside, from Mauritius and Cey- 
lon.— 5. Gasllardon, Bowman, from Mauritius and 
Madras.— 7i Echpse, Perry, fr«m Salem (Ameri- 


ca). la Carnatic, Proodfoot, from Isle of France 

and Rangoon.— 17> Juliet, Wilson, from Greene^. 
— la Wnn Baldwin, Crawford, from Liverpool. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

F*B. 27. Coldstream, Burt, for China t City of 
Edinburgh, Frazer, for London : and La Belle 
Poule, Girodroux, for Bordeaux.— 28. Willi^ 
Gray, Greene, for Boston.— M arch 4. Jrma, Thl- 
bault, for Havre.— 5. William the Fourth. Eales, 
for Persian Gulf.— 7* H.C. steamer Entei-prize, 
West, for Masulipatam (to convw Sir Frednick 
Adam to Madras 9. Malcolm, Eyles, for Lon- 

don.— 14. Chiide Harold, Lancaster, for London ; 
Catherine, Fcnn, for London; Cestrian, Kcllock, 
for Liverpool ; and Erporter, Anwyl, for Mauri- 
tius. — 15. Susan, .Addison, for London. — 18. Sen<^ 
bia, Owen, foi (!ape and London. — 21. H. M.S. 
Cuvaqao, Dunn, for England (with Lord William 
Bcntinck), from Sand Heads. 

Freight to Iiondoti M arch 1 .'ij— Dead weight, £9 
10s. to A3; light goods, A'2. 15s. to Ji3. Kir.; in- 
digo and silk, £4. to £4. Kir. 

BIUTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BI RTHS. 

Der. 15. At Niisseeralxid. the lady of M. S, Kent# 
Esq., assist, surg., 7th L.C'., of a daughter. 

Jun. 11. At Ally Ghur, Mrs. W. Connor, of a son. 

17. At Allahabad, Mrs. Turnbull, of a daughter. 

21. On board the Hashmy, off' Cooly bazar, tha 
wife of Lieut, and Biev. Capt. H. W. Coultman* 
of a son and heir. 

22. At Dacca, Mrs. Geo. Kallonas, of a son. 

23. At Nccmuich, the lady of Major James 
Blair, commanding .3d local horse, of a daughter. 

25. At Benares, Mrs. W- Bryant, of a daughter. 

28. At Banjetiy. Moorshedabad. the lady of C, 

11. Buisragon, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Ha\il Ough, the lady of Capt. Stuart Cor- 
bett, of a son. 

3i». At Cho^^rliighee, the lady of W. M. Dirom, 
Esq., C.S., of a (laughter. 

31. At Siljam, the lady of Lieut. Cardew, artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

Feb. I. At Cuttack, the lady of Capt. Festlng, 
3.3d N.L, of a daughter. 

2. At Mtinda, in Bundlekund, the lady of Robt. 
Ncave, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. George, of a son. 

5. At Baitodl, the lady of Lieut. Pigott, 18th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At ilansi, the lady of Cnpt. C. F. Farmer. 
21sl N.l., of a son. 

6. At Delliie, the lady of T. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

V. At Mhow, 111 Malwah, the lady of Capt. 
Graves, KRh N.l., of a son. 

11. 'I’he lady of J. R. Fraser, Esq., of a son. 

12. The lady of Capt. Rd. Lloyd, Indian Navy, 
of a daughter. 

14. The lady of N. Hudson, Esq., of a son. 

17- At Kishnaghur, Mrs. Mullins, of axon. 

— At Benares, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. T. H. 
Scott, :i>Hh N 1., of a son. 

18. At C.'alcutta, the lady of W. H. Benson. Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

19. At Calcuit I, the lady of E. M. Gordon, Esq., 
of twins, a boy and a girl. 

— At Futieh Gliur, the wife of Mr. T. P. Hall, 
of the Belah office, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta. Mrs. Wm. Thompson, of a son. 

22. Mrs. James Hill, of a daughter. 

23. At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Battine, artillery, of a son. 

— Mrs. T. P. W'hittcnberry, of a daughter. 

24. At Hooghly, the lady of W. H. B^ll, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

2.5. At Burdwan, the lady of the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, C.h., of a daughter. 

26. At Agra, the wife of LieuL Russell, pcnsioii 
establishment, of a son. 

— At Burdwan. the lady cf the Rev. J. Weit- 
breebe, of a daughter. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Smallm, of a son. 

28. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. J. B. Heaney, 
commandiiie 2d local hone, of a daughter. 

•— The wife of Mr. Chos. Bremner, Kidderpore, 
of a daughter. 

1. At the Botanic Garden, the lady of Dr. 
Walllch, of a daughter. 
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2. AlJetture, the lady of H. P. RuwelU Esq.* 
C.S.i of a son. 

— At Kidderpore, Mrs. M. Todd» of a son. 

5 , At Allahabad, Mrs. C. Paschaud, of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. C. Kemp, of a son. 

— The lady of Caiit. J. W. Ouseley, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of James Minchin, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

]U«^t Entally, Mrs. James Black, of a daugh- 
ter, All. born. 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. P. Fissnn, of a son. 

13. At c:Blaitta, the lady of Albert Matthews, 
Esq., of a son. 

14. At FCntally, Mr*.. J. J Marques, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Gent. Aviet, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs. x\nu Pereira, of a daughter. 

MAKK JACKS. 

Jun. 5. At Cawnpore, Capt. C!has. Marshall, 
68th regt. N.l., to Emina .lane, daughter of the 
late Col. S. P. Bishop, 27lh regt N.l, and widow 
of the late Lieut. Jas Mackay, of the same corps. 

31. AtCulciiUa, Mr. Edward Bowen, H.C. Ma- 
rine. to Miss Helen Barber. 

Feb. 4. At Chinsurah, Lieut. .1. D. Young, H.M. 
44th regt., to ('atlierine l.avinia Tisdale, only 
child of the late (’apt A. T. Meredyth, Bengal 
N.L, and niece of .Sir H. Meredyth, Bart., Dublin. 
— At Calcutta, James Rigby L.uicaster, captain 
the Childe Humid, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of John Blenkin, Esq., London. 

— At Agra, Lieut. G. Dysart, 2d regt. N.l., to 
Julia Elizabeth, third daughter of Col. Sale. c.B.* 
commanding H.M. 13th liimt infantry. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. L. Smartt, H.C. Marine, 
to Miss Cliarlotte Maria Tucker. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. J. P. Namey to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. J. Mercado. 

Feb. 7* At Agra, R. B. Duncan, Esq., civil aur- 

S 9on at that station, to Lucy Sarah Josephine, 
dost daughter of Capt. Edward Inge, H.M.'s 13th 
light infantry. 

9. At (.’alcutta, Mr. J. R. Howatson to Miss 
Angelina Skinner. 

11. At Calcutta, Capt. Charles C. Clarke, of the 
barque Thetiji, to Miss Eliza Bridge. 

14. At Kurnaul, Capt. F. Abbott, engineers, to 
Mrs. Burgh. 

16. At Calcutta, J. P. Grant, Esq , C.S., to 
Henrietta Isabella, second daughter of Trevor 
Piowden, Esq., C.S. 

17. At Calcutta, Lieut. Frederick Samler, 10th 
regt. N.L, to Jemima Haldane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Suitcrintcnding .Surgeon James iio- 
bertson, Bengal establishment 
— At Calcutta, Wni. Moran, Esq., of Tirhoot, 
to Elizabeth Eniclia, daughter of the late Super- 
intending Surgeon .lame.s Robertson, Bengal estab. 

18. Mr. George Gill to Miss Rose H. Baptist. 

19. At Seharunpore, Capt. W. Hough, deputy 
judge advocate-general, Sirhind division, to Srtphia 
Raikes, eldest daughter of 'I'homas Ilaikes, Esq. 

23. Mr. Alex. Simpson to Mrs. Sarah Esteve. 

24. At Meerut, C. M. Gascoyne, Esq., 5th regt. 
L.C., to Isabel .Augusta, only daughter of the late 
Superintending Surgeon John Campbell, Hon. E. 
I. Company's service. 

— At Calcutta, Wm. Dodd, Esq., indigo planter, 
to Miss Matilda Marsh. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. G. A. W. Higginson to 
Miss M. S. D’Oyly Davies. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C. F. Gwatkln to Miss Julia 
Aun Mitchell. 

26. At Cawnpore. W. Welmer, Esq., H.M. 16th 
lancers, to Margaret Jane, second daughter of ’IV. 
Ramsay White, Esq., surgeon, s-irae regiment. 

March 2. At Benares, Richard W Harlow, Esq., 
C.S., to Maria, second daughter of Col. VV. Nott, 
commanding the 38lh regt. N.l., at that station. 

3. At Calcutta, Capt. Warner, executive officer, 
4th division public works, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Bertrand Orde, Esq., of Long Ridge 
House, Northumh >rland. 

5. At Saugor, W. Anderson, Esq., adjutant 2d 
local hoise, to Amelia Mary, second daughter of 
Capt. George Chapman. 

— At ('alcuLta, R. E. Blaney, Esq., to Miss 
Eliza Leigh. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Josiah Rowe to Eliza, el- 
dest daughter of the late J. U. Sherrlff, Esq. 

16. At Calcutta, Capt. P. A. Torckler, artillery, 
to Mary Geo»iana, second daughter of the late 
Major W. McQuhae, of the Bengal jutlllery. 

— At CalcutU. J. W. C. Cheers, Esq., 43d 
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regt. N.L, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Major W. McQuhaie, Bengal artillery. 

17* At Calcutta, Capt. Malcolm McDougall, of 
the ahip JCdmotiarone, to Mias Janet Aiken. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 2.0. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. E. Smith, relict 
of the late Mr. Samuel Smith, aged lUK 
36> At Calcutta, Mr. T. W'. Williams, late ac- 
accountant H.C. dispensary, aged 45. 

31- At Surreeakoiiily, Wm. Clavering, Esn. 

Feb. 1. At Barrackpore, Sophia, wife of Lieut. 
Spry, 24lh regt. N.L 

4. At Calcutta. Mr. F. J. Galbraith, aged 21. 

5. Sowarg Singh, rajnh of Jeypore, agetl 17. 
lu. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Andrew, aged 27. 

11. At Calcutta, Lieut. Col. T* Gough, of the 

2d regt. N.L, agcxl .Yi. 

13. At t'aU'utta, Mrs. M. A. Bathurst, aged 34. 

15. At Calcutta, of an apoplectic fit, Mr. J. 11. 
D'Kuznrio, aged jn. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Johnston, of Iheship 
Sumn, aged ,*16. 

17* At Calcutta, Mr. J. L. Whatley, aged 36. 

19. At (’nlcutta, Mr John Smith, late an indigo 
planter, aged 49. 

— At Calcutta, R. Martindell, Esq., assistant 
military auditor general's office, aged 39. 

19. At Singilola, Malda, of ajioplcxy, John 
Alexander, Esq., aged 51. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Swlnhoe, relict of the 
late Henry Swinhoe, Esq., attorney at law, aged77> 
23. At Calcutta, Mrs. D. Motel, wife of J. Mo- 
tel, Es*]., indigo planter, aged 22. 

— At Bancooruh, Llcut> Col. Arthur Shuld- 
ham, of the 31st regt. N.L 
25. At Digah, near Dlnapere, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Marshall. Esq., superintending surgeon. 

27. At Calcutta. Mr. Nicholas Gomis, aged 19. 
March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Healy, of the 
H.C. Marine, aged 26. 

2. At Bareilly, the lady of Brev. Capt. and Adj. 
N. Cumbcrlege, 74th regt. N.l. 

6. At Calcutta, Master Wm. Hull, of the Upper 
Orphan School, aged 15. 

7* At Dinatiore. Jane Louisa, wife of Lieut. 
Col. Henry Tipper Smith, commanding the 67th 
regt., aged 45. 

IB. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Harvey, aged 60. 


iMabvas* 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

COL. KIR £. K. WILLIAMS, K.C.R. 

At a general court-martial held at Vel- 
lore, on the 15th Dec. 1834, Col. Sir Ed- 
mund Keynlon Williams, K.C.B. and 
K.C T. and S, of H.M.'s 41st or Welsh 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charges : viz. 

First . — *' For wanton harshness and 
abuse of his military authority, tending to 
produce a want of proper respect for me 
in the regiment 1 was about again to com- 
mand, in the tol lowing instance : 

In having at Moulmein, on or about 
the 2d of March 1832, both by his adju- 
tant and in person, violently and peremp- 
torily ordered my baggage to be instantly 
taken otf the public bandies employed for 
the general use of H.M.*s 41st and 45tb 
regiments, then undergoing relief, and left 
on the high road. 

Second . — For having at Moulmeinf 
on or about the I2th Oct. 1633, person- 
ally prevented two of the soldiers of the 
regiment under my command, who were 
plsying at long bullets on the high road. 
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without their shirts and caps on, from 
being confined or even reported to me, 
although it was my well-known and posi- 
tive order, in consequence of several acci- 
dents that had occurred (dated 20th 
March 1832), that every man under such 
circumstances should be immediately con- 
fined. 

Third . — “ For threatening and wound- 
ing iiiy feelings, and throwing aspersions 
on niy military character as uii officer, in 
the following instances : — 

First — ‘ In having at Moulmcin, on 
the 1st of .Tune 1832 violently and me- 
nacingly threatened to dc|>rive me of the 
command of the regiment, place me in 
arrest, and give the command of the corps 
to one of my captains, and then report me 
to Ins Kxc. the Commander-in-chief, not- 
withstanding I w’us second in command, 
on the i)lea, and as an excuse for such con* 
duct, that 1 was in the hahit of making 
use of uncalled-for observations and re- 
marks in some of my letters that he would 
not allow or admit of. 

Second. — “ In having, on the 18th of 
Sept. 183.3, ill presence of my junior offi- 
cer, Major Cotton, again violently threat- 
ened to bring me to a general court-mar- 
tial for disobedience of orders and neglect 
ot duty. 

'I'hird. — ** In having at Moiilmein, on 
the 29th of Oct. 18.33, again charged me 
with disobedience of orders. 

F<»urth.— “ In having at Moulmcin, on 
the 2d of Nov. 1833, in the presence of 
the dcputy-assistant-udjutaiit-genonil, Te- 
iiasserim Provinces, and Major Cotton, 
II M.’s 4.1st regiment, again accused me 
of disohcdiencc of orders in bringing the 
latter officer with me to his quarters, and 
repeatedly tlircateiiing to place me in 
arrest ; and siihseqiiciitly, on eiitcriiig his 
receiving room, in presence of thedeputy- 
assisrant-adjiitant-general, and Lieut. 
Deere, of II. M.*s ilst regiment, accused 
me of disobedience of his orders and neglect 
of duty, in allowing private McMullen to 
go out shouting, aPhoiigh he, Col. Sir B, 
K. Williams, had lent private McMullen 
his gun expressly for that purpose \ all of 
which, he, Col. W'^illiams, denied, and 
finally ordered a court of inquiry to put a 
solitary question to the said McMullen, 
w'hich he did not comprehend. 

First additional charge . — ” For having, 
at Moulmein, on the 29th Jan. 1831., 
placed rne in arrest, for no other known 
cause than having submitted through the 
prcncribed channel charges against Col. 
Sir £. K. Williams for the approval of 
his £xc. the Commander- in -chief. 

Second additional charge For hav- 
ing. at Moulmein, on the 29tli Jan. 1834, 
or thereabouts, officially ordered the wit- 
nesses to attend at his quarters, who had 
been publicly warned by me as my evi- 
dence. in my prosecution the charges 


which I had preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at the 
deputy -assistant-adjutant-generars house, 
illegally examined them upon the full ex- 
tent of the testimony they could each ad« 
duce againsthim upon his expected trialMd 
having ordered tlie deputy-assistant-mP^- 
tant-general, in his presence, to take from 
each individual a written record of the 
same, to which they were directed to 
affix their signature ; such unprecedented 
conduct, together with the intimidating 
iiifiuetice of his high rank, having, con- 
trary to law, tended to overawe my wit- 
nesses, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at his 
trial . 

** The above being to my injury and 
disgrace, and to the prejudice of the ser- 
vice, as well as in breach of the articles 
of war, and in direct violation of the known 
and established laws of the realm. 

“ (Signed) E. Tukdon, 

“ Lieut Col. H.M.’s^lst Regt." 

“ St. Thome, 23d Aug. 1834. ** 

Finding.— Not guilty; and the Court 
doth fully and honourably acquit the pri. 
Boner of all and every part of the charges. 
Approv(‘d and confirmed, 
(figned) II. W. O'Callaghan, 
Lieut. General. 

LIEUT. T. MKARS. 

ll€ad‘Q.uarierSt Choultry Plaint Feb, 2, 
183^). — At a European general court-mar- 
tial held at Kumptee, on the l.Stli Jan. 
183J, Lieut. Thomas Mears, of the Madras 
European regiment, was arraigned on the 
follo\%ing charges; 

Fi,U Charge. — “ For having, at Kamp. 
tee, oil the morning of the 1st Dec. 1834 
been drunk on duty, when in command 
of the main guard. 

Second Charge.—'* For conduct to tlie 
prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, in having at the same place, on 
the same day, been incapable through 
drunkenness, of attending as member of a 
regimental court-martial, for which he had 
been duly detailed. 

“ Tlie above being in breacli of th« 
articles of war.** 

Upon whieli charges the court came to 
the following dccNion : 

Finding on the first ctiarge. — That the 
prisoner is guilty. 

On the second charge. — That tlie pri- 
soner is guilty. ^ 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him the said Lieut. Thomas Mean, 
of the Madras European regiment, to be 
cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signwl) R. W. O’Cailaob.k, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in.chi.r. 
Mr. Thomas Mears is to be struck off 
the strengtii of the army from this date 
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and placed under the orders cif the town 
major of Fort St. George. 

VETEMNARr SURGEON W. H. WOHMSLBy^ 

LIEUT. E. A. HUMFFREYS — - LIEUT. K. 

W^SCOTT. 

Wcad Quarters^ Choultry Plain, Feb. 14, 
18.‘15. — At a European, general court>inar* 
tial held at Bangalore, on the 14th Jan. 
1835, and continued by adjournments, 
Veterinary Surg. Win. H. Wormsley of 
the Horse Artillery, Lieut. E. A. Hiimf* 
frcys, and Lieut. Richard Prescott, both 
of the 8th regt. L C., were arraigned on 
the following charge : 

Charge . — “ For scandalous, infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of 
officers, and gentlemen, in having, in the 
artillery billiard- room, at Bangalore, on 
the 13th Dec. 1834, been engaged in a 
disgraceful affray, namely, Lieuts. Prescott 
and Iliimffreys on the one part, and Vete- 
rinary Surg. Wormsley on the other part, 
during which, Veterinary Surg. Wormaley 
struck Lieut. Prescott with a billiard cue, 
and grossly abused Lieut. Humflreys, by 
damning his eyes, and Lieut. Tliiinffreys 
attempted to throw Veterinary Surgeon 
Wormsley out of the window of the bil- 
liard-room, afterwards forcibly holding 
him, the veterinary surgeon, while Lieut. 
Prescott, inflicted several blows upon his 
back with a rope’s end. — The above being 
in breach of the articles of war.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Ftndm".— That tl»e prisoner, Veteri- 
nary Surg. Wm. H. Wormsley, of the 
Horse Artillery, is nut guilty of the 
charge. 

That the prisoner, Lieut. Edward Arthur 
Humfireys, of the Rth regt. L. C., is guilty 
of the charge. 

That the prisoner, Lieut. Richard Pres- 
cott, of the 8th regt. L.C., U guilty of the 
charge. 

Sentence . court having found the 
prisoners guilty, as above stated, doth sen. 
tence them, the said Lieut. E. A. Humf- 
freys, of the 8th regt. L. C., and Lieut. 
Richard Prescott, of the 8th regt. L. C., 
to be discharged from the service. 

Conflrincd. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Cuin.-iii-chief. 

Remarks by the Court.— The court 
cannot refrain from expressing their asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary conduct of 
the officers, who were present at, and pas- 
sive witnesses of, a great part of the un- 
justifiable occurrences detailed in these 
proceedings, which there can he no doubt 
would not have taken place, had they in- 
terfered, as was their duty ; for to their 
apathy the unfortunate result must be 
mainly attributed ; and they beg to draw 
the attention of his £xc. the Commander- 
in-chief, to the conflicting testimony of 
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Bucl]#f those officers ns were examined us 
witnesses on the defence; to their unmili- 
tary and erroneous opinions, and to their 
apparent ignorance of what ought to be 
the conduct of officers in their intercourse 
with each other. 

(Signed) A. T. Maci.ran, 
Lieut. Col. 13ih L. Drags, and President. 

I concur in the remarks made by the 
court. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in-chief. 

Veterinary Surg. W. 11. Wormsley, is 
to he released from arrest and will return 
to his duty. 

Mr. E. A. Ilumffieys and Mr. R. 
Prescott, are to be struck off the strength 
of the army from this date, and placed 
under the orders of the town major of 
Fort St. George. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

17. John Ftohde. Es(|., to act as reRi-iter to 
Zilluh Court of Rujahinuiidry, during absence of 
Mr Goodw>n. 

Ist-Licut. S. Vardon. assistant to civi] engineer 
in first division, to otiiciatc. until further orders, 
as civil engineer in 2d dixisioii. 

2ii. Henry Morns. Esq., tnai*tas assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Salein, during abaence 
of Mr. E. H. Thompson. 

Oeoigp Sparkes, Ksq., in continue to art as as- 
sistant judge and Joint criminal judge of Malabar. 

T. A. Anstruthcr, Esq., to act a<« sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Coimbatore. 

27* W. E. .ftOlicoe, Esq., to do duty under or- 
ders of principal collector of Nellore. 

March Z. H. Viveash, Esq., to be third member 
of boat'd of revenue. 

T, V. Stonhouse, Esq., to act as temporary 
member of board of revenue, during employment 
of Mr. Eliott on other duty. 

II. Forbes, Esq., to act as head assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore, 
during absence of Mr. Koupell. 

6. W. E. Underwood, Esq., H. V. Conolly, Esq., 
and C-. 1.. Preiidergast, Esq., to be commissioners 
fur drawing of government lotteries of present 
year. 

Mtainefl Itank. — S. Cruwfcird, as senior mer- 
ch mt, on 11th Feb. 1(13.5; W. A. D. Inglis, junior 
ditto, on 24ih ditto ; W. Dowdeswell, junior ditto, 
on Ulh ditto. 

FvrlouehH, &c. — Feb. 20. A. Robertson, Esq., 
to Ncilgherry Hills, fur eighteen months, for 
health.— 27. W. Wilson, Esq., to England, for 
eighteen mouths, on private affairs. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George* Feb. 17, 1035.— Capt. H. C. Cot- 
ton, corps of engineers, to be superintending engi- 
neer in centre division, v. Purton proceeded to 
Europe. 

Cadets of Infantry R. W. T. Money, J. O. Bur- 
goyne, P. F. Thorne, and R. W. O'Urady ad- 
mitted on estab. , and prom, to ensigns. 

Wh L C. Cornet Jonathan Fowler to be lieuL, v. 
Humttlreys discharged; and Comet George Cu- 
mine to be lieut., v. Prescott discharged: date of 
corns. 14th Feb. 1035. 

AAth N.I. Lieut. W. C. Onslow to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Dudgeon proceeded to Europe. 

Feb. 24. — Col. E. M. G. Showers, of artillery, to 
be acting commandant of artillery, with a seat at 
military Doard, v. Pesise. 

Lieut. Col. W. M. Burton to command horse ar- 
tillery, V. Showers. 
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Capt. H. J. Nixon. 26th N.I., to act as pias- 
ter at Vellore, during alxence and on respoiiHOillty 
of Cnpt. Straton. 

Assist. .Surg. P. A. Andrew, m-d.. permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

feh. 27— 7»C. Cnpt M. C. Chase to ^ ma- 
ior. Lieut. P. A. Walker to be capt.. andC.ornet 
E. E.- Miller to be licut.. v. Paris dec.; date of 
corns. Uth Feb. 1835. 

3d L.C. Cornet the Hon. H. Arbuthnot to be 
lieut., V. Kerr resigned; date 24th Pel). 18.35. 

Afart7i G.-.— Assist. Surg. James Shaw permitted 
to enter on general duties of army 

Hmd-Quarter/it Feh. 14. 183.5.— Ensigns P. E. 
Thorne. l«th N.I . and tt. W. (VGrady, 34th do., 
recently pcistcd, directed to join their regiments. 

Ens. J. O. Burgoyne, recently posted to left 
wing Europ. regt., at his own rLquest removed to 
5th N.I 

Feb, 25.— The following removals ordered in ar- 
tillery Lieut. Cols. W. M. Burton from 2d bat- 
to horse brigade, and W. Morrison, o.h.. from 
Intter to former; M.ijors A. Crawford from 4th to 
2d bat., and F. Der\ ille, from 2d to 4th do.; 
Capts. T. Biddle from 2d to 4th bat., and A E. 
Byam from 4th to 2d do. ; ‘^iiperiiuiri. 2d-Lieut8. 
\V. B. Stevens and A. W. Maciutirc from .‘Id to 


Freight to tendon (March 4).— Devi weight, £3; 
light goods, £4. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

Stept. 7. In camp, at Shikarpoor, the ladpof 
Capt. R. M. Humffreys. 2d N.I., of a son 

Jon. 21, 183.5. At Moulmein, the lady of .S. S. 
Trevor, Esq., artillery, of a son. 

Feb. 8. At Masulip'itam, the lady of Cant. Ald- 
ritt, uriillery, commissary of ordnance at that sta- 
tion, of a sun. _ 

14. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. Giraud, 22d 
regt., of a daughter. 

— At Salem, the lady of Capt. Warner, 16th 
N.L, of a son. ^ - 

18. At Berhampore, near Ganjam, the lady of 
Lieut, and gu. Mast. E. Robert^, 49Lh regt., of a 
daughter. 

21. At Rajnhmundry, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
James Woodforde, m.d., of a daughter. 

2.5. At Madras, the lady of Capt. H. Power, 
assist, mil. nudiiur gen., ol a son. 

28. Mrs. Hickey, of >1 son. 

Lntelp. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. J. Worthy, 
18th N.I., of a daughter, still-boni. 


1st bat. 

Feb. 28 Assist. Surg. S. f’hippcndall to have 

medical charge of .0th N.L. during absence of 
Assisi. Surg. Will on other duty. 

Ft^. 27 Comet Tliomas Newberry, at hU own 

request, removed from 2d to Ulh L.C., as second 
cornet. 

Permitted to resign Senurr. — Feb. 24. Lieut. C. 
A. Kerr, .'id L.C., at his own request. 

Jtetumed to dntpt from Europe. — Feb. 17* Licut. 
.1. H. Macbraire, 8th N.I — Licut. Edward King, 
15th do— Lieut. T. D. Rolierts, ,'With do.— Licut. 
John Gerrard, 4.5th do — I.icut. J. C. Power, 51i»t 
do. >24. Surg. J. T. Conran. 

FUItI.OU<;H'<. 

To Et/iYipc.— Feb. 27. C’apt. CL Logan, 41st N.I., 
for health. 

7Vi visit Presidenctf (preparatory to api/ lying for 
furlough to Europe).— Feb. 18. Licut. H. Mitchell, 
6tli N.L— March .3. (’apt. 1.’. Bond, 47lb N.L— 
Lieut. C. T. Willi.s, .5th L.('. 

To Tenasserim Feb. 27* Assist. Surg. M. 

F. .Anderson, for three inoiiilis, on private aflUirs. 


MAllRlAr.E.<;. 

Feh. 12. At Alleppey, John Caldecott, Esq., to 
M IKS Sophia Rodgers. 

25. At Bangalore, the Rev. John Guest to Miss 
Charlotte Hunter. 

28. At Madras, Thomas Onslow, Esq., of the 
civil service, and third son of Sir Henry Onslow, 
Hart., to Eiizabetli Sarah, eldest daughter of 
diaries Roberts, Esq., Madias civil service. 

Marih 5. Mr. i\ M. GaybiHse to Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, relict of the late F. Jones, Esq., of Madras. 

llKATUS. 

.fan. 24. At Madras, Comet and Adj. Thomas 
Mimisse. of H.Tl. the Nabob's service, aged .53. 

27. At Madras, Mr. Manual Walkings, aged 48. 

Feb. 6. At Vepery, Mrs. (’. Peyton, relict of the 
late (!apt. W. M. Peyton, of the 18th N.I., after 
an illness of about four months. 

14. .At Kamptee, Major George Faris, of the 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

17. At Madras, Mr. W. Billings 

23. At Ongole, Ensign C. Macklnnon, of the 9th 
regt. Native Infantry, 

Marvh 4. At Maiiras, Assist. Surg. J. O. H. 
Andrews, of the medical establishment. 


To Keilghrrrp Hdls.—Fch. 24. .Siiperiiitcniling 
Surg. J. L’liderwoud, for six nioriths, for health. 

To Cupp of Gttotl Hupp. — Feb, 24. Surg. Sir Thos. 
Sevestre, k.t.s., for twelve months, for health.— 
March 8. ('apt. A. lly»lop, com. of ordnance Nag- 
pore subsidiary force, uiiiil 1st Marcli 1837* for 
health (to embark from Western coast). 


ISombap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMKNTS, 4c. 


SHIPPING. 

Ar.-ivah. 

Feb. 13. Premier, Byron, from Port Louis.— 
16. H.C. steamer Enterprize, West, from Cal- 
cutta: and Sdmuel Brmvn, Harding, from Cove- 
long.— 18. Steamer Forbes, Forth, from .Su^, 
Mocha, &c.— 22. Woodlark, Tozer. from China 
and SingaiKire; and OtnUaidon, Bowman, from 
Ceylon. — 23. Zoroaster, Patten, from Moulmein. 
—27. Mann, Morris, fniin Rangoon.— M ahch 6. 
Carren, Wilson, from Macao, .Singapore, drc.— a 
JSercurp, Brodic, from Padang, dtc. ; and Marion, 
Richards, from Tandemanar — il. H.M.S. Rose, 
Barrow, from a cruize; and Trtal, Vaugban, from 
Rangoon.— 12. H.M.S. Tidbert, Penziell. 

Departures. 

Feb- 7. Abberton, Shuttleworih, for Calcutta.— 
II. Ueorge and Mary, Hoberu, for Calcutta — 16. 
Asia, Biddle, for Lemdon — 28. Steamer Forbes, 
Forth, for Calcutta.— 23. H.C. steamer Bnterprize, 
West, for Calcutta —24. Gilbert Munro, Duff, for 
Rangoon.— S5. Gatllardon, Bowman, foe Calcutta. 
—27. Boroaeter, Patten, for Trincomallee — 28. 
Samuel Brown, Harding, for Coringa. — M abch 8. 
fFeodlark, Toner, for northern porta.— 11. Mer~ 
ears, Biodie, for Coringa.— :3L Madras, Beach, 
for London. 


Territorial Department. 

Jan. 29. Mr. E. H. Goldsmid to be assistant to 
princi|>Bl collector and magistrate of Poona, until 
further orders, and to have charge of Indapoor 
district. 

Feb. 4. Mr. A. Hornby to act os sub-collector of 
l^holtt|K)ora 

Mr. A. W. Ravenscroft to be first assistant to 
principal collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. E. H. Briggs to be third assbtant to collector 
at Kaira. 

Judicial Department. 

Feb. 18. Mr. W. Birdwood to be acting 
judge and seMion judge of Ahmednuggur for de- 
tached station of Dhoolia. 


Mr. W. £. Frere to be acting asaiataot Judoe and 
session judge of Ahmedabad. 


March 4. Mr, W. Woodcock to be aetiw| f Bssis- 
unt register to courts of sudder dewannee and sud- 
der foujdaree adawluL 


7. Mr. Greenhill, fourth Judge of sudder adaw- 
" Judicial commiasSKier fortmuthm 
Mahratu OTuntry. In room of Mr. J Heod«m 
resigned the situaUoo. 


PiMtieal Department. 


Feb. 19. Lieut. Col. H. Pottlnge 
charge of residency hi Cutch on 29th 


r re-flssumed 
Jan. 
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UegUier*' 


Otmarai D^^artment. 

Feb. 83. Charles Norrisi Esq • chief sec. to gov. 
(having returned to presidency . to resume charge 
of secret, political, and Judicial departments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 2(t. The Rev. Ambrose Goode to be chap- 
lain of Bhooi and occasionally to visit Rajcotc. re- 
ceiving regulated allowance to cover his expenses. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomftajjf Castle, Jan, 29.— Lieut. E P. De VHoste 
confirmed in situation of deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of army, v. Capt. Swanson app. military pay- 
master at presidency. 

Jan. 30. — Capt. llagart, senior assistant in adj. 
general’s department, to be acting de]iuty adj. gen., 
during absence of MaJ. Keith, on leave at Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Jan, 31.— Assist. f«urg. E. W. Edwards confirm- 
ed as acting vaccinator in N. E. division of Guac- 
rat until arrival of Assist. 8urg. White. 

Fdb. 2.— Lieut. S. Macan, 17lh N.I., to take 
charge of liaaars at Hursole: date 20(h .Ian. 

Lieut. F. Wells, lAth N.I., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. in Hindnostanee and Mahratta lan- 
guages to that regt., from 3Ist Dec. 

Lieut. R. Hughes. .‘Id N.I.. to act as adj to that 
regt., from 14th Jan., until further ordeis. 

Feb, 12.— 2d L.C. Capt. F. C. Rylmt to be major, 
Lieut. W. Turner to be capt., and C<irnot W. A. 
Hamilton to be lleut., in sue. to lllingworlli dec. ; 
date of rank 6th Feb. lai.). 

Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, .3d N.I., to act as fort adj. 
at Asscerghur, from 14th Jan., v. Ens. Prendcr- 
gaat pitx:eeded with his regt. to Beigaum. 

Lieut. Cruickshank, corp.^ of engineers, to re- 
sume hib situation as assistant to chief engineer. 

Feb. 16. — Lieut. E. Hunt, Ist Gr. N.I., trans- 
ferred to invalid establishment. 

Feb. 1.9.— Cadet of Artillery W. S. Terry ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-Iieut. — Cadet of 
Infantry C. D. Delamotte admitted on ditt<i, and 
prom, to ensign. — Mr. Wm. Hardy, m.d., ad- 
mitted on ditto as au assist, surgeon. 

Brev. Capt. Keith, H.M. 2d or Queen's Royals, 
tobe aide-de camp to Col. Willshire, commanding 
Poona division of army, from .3d Feb. 

Feb. 21. — Capt. P. Hunter, 1st L.C., to be joint 
remount agent for purchase of horses for mounted 
corps of Madras and Bombay. 

Feb. 24.— Lieut. E. Pottinger, artillery, to be at- 
tached to irregular horse employed in C'utch, in 
room of Lieut. Jackson about tu rejoin his corps. 

Feb. 27.— 2d-Licut. C. Walker, engineers, to be 
interp. in H indoostanee language to that corps at 
Seroor, and to have charge of bazar at that station. 

Mareh ^ — Cornet B. H. Combe, at his own le- 
quest, removed from 3d to ist L.C. 

Mar^ 4. — Capt. A. Uzquhart, brigade major, to 
act at assist, adj. gen. to Poona division of army, 
until arrival of officer app. by government to that 
altuatlon. 

Lieut. R. St. John, of European regt., to act as 
brigade m^Jor at Poona, v. Urquhart. 

Vurjm of Kngineere. Lieut. W. B. Goodfellow to 
be capt., V. blight dec. ; date of rank 26th Aug. 
1834.— 2d-Lieut. P. Brougham to be Ist-lieut., v, 
Biahop dec. ; date 3d Nov. 1834. 

March 7.— Lieut. P. Brougham, of engineers, to 
be acting auistant to superintending engineer at 
presidency. 

Lieut. J. Vincent to be employed under orders of 
principal collector of Poona, in sue. to Lieut. 
Brougnam. 

Lieut. S. V. W. Hart, 2d or Gr. N.I., to act as 
Interp. to right wing 2d L.C'., from 13th Feb. 

R«gr. of ArtUlevy, 8d- Lieut. C. H. Nixon tobe 
qu. matt, and interp. in Hindooatauee language, v. 
Pottinger app. to irregalar horse In Cutch ; date 
Mth Feb. IBSift. 


ReiwmeA to dutv from Rurope. — Feb. 19. Mid. 
W. Spiller, ftth N.I.— Ma}. W. Miller, artillery.— 
Capt. W. Macan, 6th N.L— Capt. J. Lloyd, artil- 


'Bomhatf, [Aua. 

[oh. 4th N.I Lieut. J. Pen- 

A. Twe^ale, ditto.— Lieut, 
th N.I.— Lieut. A. H. O. Ma- 
Lieut. W. Massie, artillery. — 
Surg. G. A. Stewart.— Sure. J. Bird.— Surg. II. T. 
Barra.— Assist. Surg. W. B. Barrington. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Ti> Eurojue.- Feb. 12. Lieut. M. Willoughby, 
artillery, for health.— March 7. Capt. E. M. Wil- 
loughby, acting deputv qu. mast. gen. of army, for 


lCTy.gdUeut. F. C. V 
ny, 9FL.C. — Lieut. 
N. H. Thornbury, 4 
thews. 16th do. — 2d- 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fan. 6. Elizabeth, Kelso, from Cape.— 19. 
H.M.S. Alsrerinc, Galtskell, from England, Cape, 
Ac.; and ‘H.M.S. Sehra, M'Crea, from Trinco- 
mallee.— 26. Mar.v, Tucker, fmm Liverpool, and 
Anacreon, Labal, from Bordeaux. — 21. Glenelg, 
Llangley, from China and ('eyion. — 22. H.M.S. 
Jmogene, Blackwood, from Madras; and Tropic, 
King, from Port Glasgow. — 2H. Sarah, Syrns, 
from Liverpool. — March 1. Prince Hegent, Bour- 
chier, from London. — 3. ^pmph, Dubois, from 
Bordeaux. — .*>. H.C. schooner Shannon, Warry, 
from Socotra.— 16. H.M.S. Winthester, Sparshoit, 
from England (Ire.'iring the flag of Rear Adin. Sir 
T. B. C'apel). — 1.3. Mona, Hill, from I.ivcrpool. — 
14. John Cumphrll, Cleland, from Glasgow — 1.5. 
Cotouel Ncwatl, Kail, from Calcutta.— 16. Bridget, 
Crosbie. from liiverpool. 

Departures. 

pRB. 22. Napolciin, Barbot, for Madras. — 
March 12. H.M. Ships Algerine, Tarbstone, and 
S bru, M'Crea, for I'rincomallee. — 1.3. Africanus, 
Watkins, fur London. — Ifi. FAizabeth, Kelso, for 
Red Sea. — 17* Melville, for England (bear- 

ing the flag of Adm. Sir J. Gore). 

Freight to London (March 16)— 4:3. Kb. to ^4. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

B1RTII3. 

Tier, 2.'». \t Deesa, the lady of Lieut. A. H..WII- 
liains, 1.3th N.I., of a daughter. 

Jan. 27. At Mazagon, the lady of Capt. W. M. 
Coghlan, iiTtillery, of a son. 

Feb. 14. At Hursole, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Knipc, 17lh N.L, of a daughter (since dead). 

19. At Rutnagherry, the lady of G. L. Elliot, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

26. At Poona, the lady of Capt. R. M. M. 
Cooke, I9th N.L, of a daughter. 

21. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Lieut. J. S. 
Ramsay, 4th N.I. , of a daughter. 

27* At Bycullah, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
Jeffreys, of a son. 

March 6. At Bombay, the lady of Major W. D. 
Robertson, of a son. 

9. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. John Clunes, 
12th N.L, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 4. At Poonah, Lieut. Wm. Long, 8th regt. 
N.I., commanding the Poonah police corps, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thoa. Wellden Sto^ 
koe. Esq., of the Bombay establishment. 

28. At Bycullah. Lieut. R. Thornbury, 4th 
regt. N.I., to Matilda, fifth daughter of Isaac 
Barrington, Esq., of Ballycogly Caatle, Wexford. 


% DEATH3. 

Feb. 1.3. In the Fort, C. N. Goodwin, Esq., 
aged .36. ^ 

17> Of a wound received while gallantly leading 
an attack on the town of Gotah, Lieut. Charles 
Pottinger, 17th re.;t. N.I. 

19. At Bombay, Lieut. James Frederick Turner, 
of the artillery, aged 22. 

26. At Bombay, Mr. Charles Minter, of the army 
commissariat department, aged 31. 

March 14. In the Fort, Jane, lady of W* K. 
Fogerty, Esq., surgeon, 26. 

16. At Mazagon, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Kzyt, 
aged 37; and on the 16th, Jane Loulza, Infant 
daughter of the oame, aged four days. 

Lately. At Sholapoor, jR. C. Money, Esq., of the 
civil service. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


liaBlmlndia Iloute, June 24. 

- A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of Enst- India Stock was this day 
held* at the Company's house in Leaden - 
hall Street. The court u^as made special 
for the purpose of there being laid before 
the proprietors the Report of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, proposing various al- 
terations in tho<c laws, which were ren- 
dered necessary by the new situation in 
which tlie Company is placed, under the 
Act of the 3d and 4>th William IV. cap 85. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
iHjen read . — 

The Chairman (Wm. Stanley Clarke, 
Esq.) acquainted the proprietors, that 
certain ]iapers, which had been presented 
to Parliament since the last General 
Court, were now laid on the table. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman — “ I have the lionour 
to acquaint the court, that the warrants 
for the payment of the half yearly divi- 
dend on the Company's stock, under the 
11 th sec. of the Act of the 3d and 4<th 
William IV. cap. 85, will be ready for 
delivery on Monday the 6th of July next.” 

presidency of AGRA. 

The Chairman . — “ 1 have (in confor- 
mity with the hy-law, sec. 4, cap. 1 ) to 
lay before the proprietors a hill now in 
progress through the House of Commons, 
* To authorize the Court of Directors of 
the East- India Company to suspend the 
execution of the Provisions of the Act of 
the .3d and i'th William IV. cap. 85, so 
far as they relate to the creation of the 
Government of Agra.* *’ 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman — ” I have to state, that 
it is ordained by the By-law, sec. 2. cap. 
3. that the by-laws sliall be read in the 
first General Court after every annual 
election.” 

The by-laws were then read short. 

Mr. Tunning (as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws) presented the report 
of that committee; which was read as 
follows 

The period havbig arrived at which, in year 
committee^ opinion, they might aefely end bene- 
flrUlly enter upon e revision of the enisttng code 
of by-lews, e gmt portian of which had more par- 
tlcttur relation to the aflUn of the Company at a 
commercial corporation, your committee have 
proceeded to the dbchaife of that duty, with a 
view to adept the code to the altered poallkm of 
the Company. In consequence of the Act of the 
3d and 4th WlUiam IV. cap. 85; and having ma- 
turely eonsldeffed the euhtect, th^ nowbcgloaib- 
mtt to the Genml Court a copy of the by^ewe, 
with such eltcnulane as appear to your conunlttee 
MAnini.N.S. VoL. 1 7. Ho.68. 


to be necessaiT, end the reasons for which they are 
recommended. 

The General Court will perceive, that among the 
by-laws which it is proposed to retabi there are 
several, viz. 

Chapter III. Section 4, 

— VI. — 5. 6, 7i 0. and 

— VII. — 1, 

— XIII. — 3, 

which declare that, in the event of their being 
contravened by a director, he shall be liable to be 
rttmtmed ft'om hit Doubts having arisen aa 

to the force and effect of their provisions, your 
committee, notwithstanding that the subject ap- 
peared to have been specially considered by a for- 
mer committee in 1017 vri'h the assistance of emi- 
nent counsel, deemed it advisable to takeafUrther 
legal opinion at> to the validity of the several by- 
laws ^Khich impose the linNlity referred to; and 
the Company’s law-officers having been placed by 
the late chairman of the Court of Directors in 
communicHiion with your committee, a case was 
prepared and laid before the Company’s standing 
counsel, whose opinion is herewith submitted, and 
to which the committee request the particular at- 
tention of the General (Tourt. Whatever may be 
the legal effect of these by-laws, your committee 
consicler that tlie objects of them are perfectly ob- 
vious and reasonable, and that It is highly impor- 
tant to retain them, as conv^ing a strong expres- 
sion of the sense of the proprieiors at large, which 
the committee regard as morally binding upon the 
several memliers of the corporate body. 

It might perhaps be expected, that your com- 
mittee should propose some new by-laws, having 
more especial reference to the accounts of the 
Company in their political character ; but as the 
recent Kast-India Art requires full informatian 
relating to the financial afiUlrs of the Company to 
be annually laid before Parliament, and as the by- 
law, chap. 1 . sec. 4, which it is proposed to retain, 
ordains *'that copies of all accounts and papers 
which may from time to time be laid before either 
House of Parliament by the Court of Dlrrctoia 
shall l»e laid before the next General Court,” your 
committee deem it unnecessary to make any fur- 
ther regulations on this head. Should, however, 
occasions arise, tm which it may be desirable for 
the GeneralCourt to possess Information which may 
not come within the provisions of the l.egislature 
to which allusion has been made, your committee 
are persuaded that no siieclflc enactment will be 
required to ensure the proprietors being put In 
possession by the executive authority of all neces- 
sary particulars. 

Should the GeneralCourt be pleased to adopt the 
alterations recommended by your committee, they 
will, with the court’s sanction, cause the 1^-laws 
as amended to be properly classed, in view to the 
usual number of copies being printed for general 
information. * 

Your committee would not be doing Justice to 
their own feelings were they to conclude this ro- 
|)ort without bearing their testimony to the great 
attention which has uniformly been paid by the 
c:ourt of Directors and their offleera tn the dutiee 
required of them by the several by-laws, and from 
which the committee doubt not that 101101001116 
benefit has resulted to the Company. 

Mr. Nisbeit was anxious to know what 
alterations were intended to be made in 
tbe by-law's. 

The Chairman said, the report and the 
proposed alterations would be printed for 
the use of the proprietors. 

Mr. Nisbeii wished to know, at present^ 
what the nature of tbe alterations waa. 

Tbe Chairman submitted, that if this 
mode of proceeding were adopted, the 
court was not prepared to go on with a 
discussion on the subject. It had been 
found necessary to make many alteimtiona 
in the by-laws on account of the new 
(« I) 
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situation in which the Company were 
placetl, as they no longer acted in a com- 
mercial capacity. When the report was 
printed, it would be subjected to the con- 
sideration of two General Courts, the se- 
cond being called to confirm the decision 
of the first. 

Mr. Nishett . — Still I wish to have the 
proposed ulrenitions read now ; I watit to 
know what the alterations arc.” 

Sir P. L,auri€ — “ I also \\ ish to have 
the proposed alterations read, instead of 
waiting for their htdiig printed. 1 have 
not the same confidence in the directors 
now that I had a few month.s ago.** 

Mr. Weeding observed, that at all events, 
the alterations must be submitted to ano- 
ther General Court ; that being the ca.se, 
he could not see what confidence in the 
Court of Directors had to do with the 
bu.«iness. It was clear, that they could 
not be taken by surprise. Without mcHii- 
ing, however, to come to any decision, 
one way or other, on the present occa- 
sion, he thought it uas desirable that a 
summary of the alterations should be read, 
just to let the proprietors know what alte- 
rations were proposed in the existing laws, 
and what new ones were recommended. 
They ought to shew promptly that they 
were sensible of the new condition in 
which they stood, and that they were 
ready to maintain every privilege connect- 
ed with it. 

Mr. Wigram said, he really thought, 
after the statement of the hon. ])ro)>rie- 
tor fSir Peter Laurie), and the views 
which he seemed to entertain, that the 
better way would be not to enter on the 
question of the by laws now, but to have 
them printed, and taken into considcra' 
tion at another General Court. He knew 
not where or how the hon. proprietor had 
arrived at the opinion which he appeared 
to hold, with reference to the maiiiicr in 
which the by* laws hud been observed ; 
but he would say, that if the hon. pro 
prietor imagined that the by-laws hud not. 
in every instance, been strictly complied 
with, his opinion was founded in error. 
He, for one, should feel that he acted 
most inconsistently, if he did not rise in his 
place and make this statement. In his 
opinion, the proper mode of proceeding 
would he. to adjourn the question to this 
day fortnight or three weeks. 

Mr. Pumie asked, would it not be as 
well to have tlic alterations read, and 
afterwards printed for the observation and 
consideration of another General Court? 
He was surprised at the remark made by 
the hon. proprietor (Sir P. Laurie). 
'What, he should be glad to know, had 
the present proceeding to do with want of 
confidence in the Court of Directors? 
{Hear, hear!) As a member of the 
Committee of By laws, he could declare, 
that be had not discovered a single in- 
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stance of deficiency in adhering to tliose 
laws that could lead to the observation 
which the hon. proprietor had been 
pleased to make. 

Mr. Nishett said, he w’ished to he al- 
lowed to go on ill his own way, and to 
have the hy-luws, as altered, niad. 

The Chairman said, surely it would he 
sufficient to satisfy the mind of the hon. 
proprietor to know, that the report and 
the altered by-laws would be firinted. 

Sir C. Forhes was about to address the 
court, when he was interrupted by — 

Mr. Ni^iett, w'ho insisted that the by- 
laws ought to be read at once. 

The C/mirwrtw.— “ If they are to he 
printed, as they will be, for the use of the 
proprietors, there is no necessity to have 
them rend now.’* 

Sir R. Camphell complained, that the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Nishett) had inter- 
rupted nn hun. baronet, u ho was about to 
speak to the question whether the by- 
laws should he read at present or not. 

Mr. “ I was in possession of 

the court before the hon. baronet.’* 

Sir R. CampheU said, the question 
was, whether the by-laws should be now 
rend, and Sir C. Forbes rose for the pur- 
pose of giving an opinion on the subject, 
when he was interrupted by the hon. 
proprietor. Now, surely the hon. baronet 
w^as entitled to give ins opinion. For 
bis own part, he wished to hear the senti- 
ments of different members of the court on 
the question, by which means they could 
best decide what ought to be done. 

Sir C. Forhes said, if the hon. proprie- 
tor. Mr. Ni.sbett, would allow him, he 
would state that he entirely concurred in 
his opinion. There was not a subject of 
greater importance than the consideration 
of the b>-laws. Now, he thought that 
the proper course would he, not to receive 
them without their being read ; they might 
then he ordered to be printed, and a time 
for considering them could he pointed out. 

The Chairman then moved, “ That the 
report, together with the proposed alte- 
rations of the hy.law.s, be printed; and 
that they be taken into consideration on 
the 8th of July next.*’ 

Mr. H tyrant doubted whether that was 
not too early a day ; it would take a 
week or ten days to get the by-laws 
printed. 

Mr. Lindsay said, they were met there, 
a special court, to hear the alterations 
proposed to be made in the by-laws ; but 
he was of opinion tliat it w*ould take up 
too much time (and a great deal of time 
had already been lost in this debate) if tlie 
by-laws, proposed to be altered, were now 
read at len^h. Whether, under these 
circumstances, the Court of Proprietors, 
knowing that the proposed alterations 
were to be printed, would allow them to be 
read short or not was for them to consider. 
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Sir P. Laurie . — “ I hope that the advice 
of the hon. proprietor will not headopted« 
and that the by-laws will not be read 
short.” 

Mr. Lindsay . — I beg leave to correct 
the . hon. proprietor : I did not propose 
that the by-laws should be read short, I 
merely said that it might be done if the 
court pleased.*' 

Sir /*. Laune . — “ Any motion may be 
curried if we please, and therefore the re- 
mark was unnecessary. We arc met to 
consider of the altered by-laws ; and, in 
justice to ourselves as well iis to the ab- 
sent proprietors, the ullcratioiis ought to 
be generally known.*’ He wished, there- 
fore, and he thought every one must wish, 
that they should be read. Under all the 
circumstances, it would be a saving of time 
to take that course. As to reading the 
by-laws short, it would be useless. He 
would sny let them be printed ; but, in 
the first place, they ought to be read, not 
for the purpose of discussing them on 
that day, because they could not carry 
the alterations in their minds. By having 
them printed, however, they would be 
prepared to consider the question on the 
«th of July. 

The Chairman said, a motion had been 
made for printing the by-laws. 

Mr. Twining said, he did not think it 
neces-sary to occupy the time of the court 
with any observations in presenting the 
report which he had had the honour to 
lay before the proprietors; because he 
considered that the report itself answered 
every purpose of explanation. He begged 
leave, however, to deprecate anything 
like an unfavourable feeling on the part 
ol any member of the Court of Proprie- 
tor^, in coiiseqiieiiee of his having taken 
that course ; because he was quite sure 
that it was the earnest wish of all the 
members of the committee ot by-laws, 
that everything which they bad done in 
the performance of their duty, should be 
considered by the proprietors in fliat calm 
and dispassionate manner, with which 
they had been previously investigated, 
when the subject was before the commit- 
tee. {Hear, hear/) He hoped tliat the 
hoa* profM'ietor (Sir P. Laurie) would 
bear in mind that they were not consider- 
ing any act of the Court of Directr>rs, 
but that their ntteniion was called to the 
proceedings of the committee of by-laws, 
who, in proposing certain alterations, had 
exerted themselves to the best of tlicir 
abilities; and, he conceived, he was nut 
saying too much of them when he affirmed 
that they did the liest in their |M>wer for 
the interest of the East- India Company, 
and that no one step was taken with any 
other view. He did hope that the report 
of the committee would not be hastily 
taken up and agreed to. hut that every 
proprietor shoiud have a full opportunity 
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of expressing his judgment on what was 
proposed to be done ; and he was sure 
that the committee of by-laws would be 
happy to avail themselves of the opinion 
of the Court of Proprietors, on points 
which might not have occurred to them. 
In 1814, the report of the hy-Iaws com- 
mittee and tlie proposed alterations were 
printed. They were more exteri.sive at 
tliat time, in number, than they were now. 
The laborious manner in which the by- 
laws were at that time framed, materially 
reduced the labour in the ]'re.sent in- 
stance ; but still, wliHt hud bi’cri done on 
this occasion would, he trusted, meet with 
the approbation of the proprietors. He 
was very glad that the report and the al- 
terations would be printed, in order that 
every proprietor should have an oppor- 
tunity of stating whatever he might think 
benehciul to the interests of the Com- 
pany. There was one point to which, if 
he were allowed , he would advert, though, 
as it involved a personal coiisiderutiori, he 
would ngt press it ; but be ielt that it 
would be a matter of considerable accom- 
modation, if the discussion were put off 
for a week later than was now proposed. 

Mr. Weeding mid, it was very proper 
that the alterations should be printed, and 
submitted to the proprietors fur their ap- 
probation at a future period ; but still he 
wanted an intermediate step to be taken. 
When they were about altering their by- 
laws at the beginning of a new sera, he 
thought it right that they should hear at 
least what by* laws were abrogated, what 
were altered, and what new ones were 
proposed. Suppose, in the reading of 
them, that some particular alteration 
struck him as being faulty, he would have 
an immediate op])ortiinity of giving notice, 
that, on a future day, he would call the 
attention of the court to it. As to the 
proceedings of the committee, he was 
quite sure that tliuse gentlemen I'.ad taken 
a sensible and intelligent view of the 
Company’s interests. Still, however, he 
should like to have an u)>portuniTy of 
Icuruing what laws were abrogated, and 
what were altered ; he should tlien be 
better preyiared for the discussion on a 
future d^. 

Mr. Tunning then moved, “ That the 
report from the Committee of By-Laws 
l»e printed, for the information of the pro- 
prietors ; together with the proposed alte- 
rations in the by-laws; and that they be 
taken into consideration on the I5tb of 
July next.” 

Col. L. Stanftnpe said, he rose to se- 
cond the motion, for this reason, that 
there must now l>e two courts to approve 
and confirm the by-laws. To confirm a 
thing of %vbicli one knew nothing, was a 
manifest absurdity. 

The Chairman said that, under any 
circumstances, it would have been iieces- 
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sary to submit the by-laws to two courts, 
not to one. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Laurie inquired, whether, as a 
proprietor, he could not get a copy of the 
existing by-laws ? 

Mr. Twining answered, that the hon. 
proprietor coiild have procured a copy 
if there were any to be had ; but, like 
other valuable publications, the pamphlet 
was out of print. 

The Chairman stated, that it was or- 
dained by the By-Law cap. 3, sec. 1, 
that at the General Court to be held in 
the month of June, a committee of fifteen 
should be elected for the inspection of 
the by-laws. He then proposed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who had been mem- 
bers of the committee of by-laws during 
the past year: R. Twining, Esq., P. 
Heatly, Esq., R. Williams, Esq., B. Bar- 
nard, E-sq., Sir H. Strachey, Bart., J. 
Carstairs, Esq., Sir J. Shaw, Bart., W. 
Burnie, Esq , J. Hodgson, Esq , Sir J. 
Woolmore, Bart., W. Paxton, Esq., and 
Lewis Lloyd, Esq. 

Mr. tfiebett inquired, whether Sir H. 
Strachey had attended the committee ? 

Mr. Twining answered, that he had. 

The above-named gentlemen were then 
re-elected. 

The Chairman said, it now became 
their duty to elect three gentlemen in the 
place of Sir J. R. Reid, Mr. Darley, and 
Mr. Robarts, who had seceded from the 
committee He should, therefore, pro- 
pose, ** That Edward Goldsmith, Esq. 
be elected a member of the committee of 
by-laws.” 

Sir C. Forbes moved, as an amend- 
ment, ” That Thomas Weeding, Er,q. be 
elected a member of the committee of 
by-laws.” 

Col. L Stanhope said, he had no objec- 
tion whatever to having Mr. Goldsmith 
on the committee, but, on principle, he 
should always object to what he consi- 
dered to be the house-list, and therefore 
he should support the proposition of the 
hon. bart. 

Mr. Goldsmith . — ** What. does the hon. 
proprietor mean by the house-list ? Does 
he think that I would lend myself to any 
thing improper or unworthy of my cha- 
racter ?” 

Co\. L. Stanhope . — I imputed nothing 
to the hon. proprietor; it is merely on 
principle that 1 object to his nomination.” 

The Deputy^ Chairman ( J. R. Cariiac, 
Esq.) said, he felt no objection to the 
hon. proprietor who had been proposed 
by the hon. bart. ; but he begged leave to 
observe, and he hoped the court would 
bear in mind, that on no occasion within 
his memory, had it happened that a nomi- 
nation proceeding from the chair had been 
set aside in this manner. (Hear, hear !) 
Now, he would declare his perfect respect 
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for Mr. Weeding, particularly as he was 
proposed by Sir C. Forbes, a circum- 
stance which claimed additional weight to 
his nomination. But, having said this, he 
should at once state why Mr. Goldsmith 
had been selected bytlie hon. chairman. 
It was well known that Mr. Goldsmith 
possessed a very considerable amount of 
property in their stock, that he was a very 
old proprietor, that be had frequently as- 
sisted when important debates came on 
ill that court, that he had often thrown 
out suggestions of great weight, and that 
he always had felt a deep interest in the 
w'elfare and prosperity of the Company. 
Taking, therefore, Mr. Goldsmith's situa- 
tion as a proprietor, and looking at his 
character and long standing in the court, 
he thought that the proprietors would, 
under these circumstances, and without 
disparaging Mr. Weeding, support the 
motion of the hon. chairtnan, and elect 
Mr. Goldsmith a member of the commit- 
tee. It never had occurred within his 
experience that a proposition of this kind, 
coming from the chair, and no exception 
being taken with reference to the indivi- 
dual, had been rejected by the court. 

Mr. Marry att said, he supported the 
proposition of the hon. bart. The gentle- 
man named by him had for a very Jong 
time sat in that court, and he conceived 
that his talents and experience entitled 
him to the support of the proprietors. 

The Chairman said, that it was not 
from any w’ant of courtesy to Mr. Wee- 
ding, whose merits he admitted, that he 
felt it to be his duty to adhere to his ori- 
ginal proposition. In his own judgment 
be felt that a more eligible individual 
than the one he had proposed, could not 
be selected as a member of the commit- 
tee of by-laws, and therefore be should 
persevere in his motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that if any thing 
could, more than another, induce him to 
adhere to his amendment, it was what 
they had heard from behind the bar. They 
were told that it was usual to allow the 
chairs to nominate when ^’acancies oc- 
curred in the committee of by-laws ; and 
that it was customary for the General 
Court to concur, without observation, in 
such nominations. Now, in his opinion, 
the General Court ought not to allow 
such nominations to be passed over in 
that manner ; and, if the proprietors 
should, in any case, be of opinion that a 
more fit person could be appointed tbw 
the individual proposed from the chair, 
then cettainly it was their duty not to give 
way. This, he conceived, was not a pri- 
vate question, and ought not to be treated 
as such. It \VBS as much a public ques- 
tion as the election of Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and they were 
called upon to exercise their impartial 
judgmenti and to take that course which 
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appeared to them to be the best for the 
general interest. He entertained a de- 
cided opinion, and he thought the court 
would support him in it, that Mr. Wee- 
ding was a much fitter person fur the 
office of incmber of the committee of by- 
laws'than ‘Mr. Goldsmith was. He spoke 
this in perfect sincerity, and without 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
latter gentleman. He would say that 
Mr. Weeding^s qualifications rendered 
him peculiarly eligible for the situation. 
They had been told of Mr. Goldsmith’s 
great stake in the Company’s capital 
stock. They were called upon, it ap- 
peared, ill making their choice, to look 
at the number of stars opposite to the 
names of individuals ; but that, in his 
opinion, would be a very improper rule 
to follow in selecting pc^rsoiis to form the 
committee. It struck him that the pre- 
sent was a good opportunity to depart 
from the old plan, which had been so 
strongly alluded to by the deputy -cliair- 
inari, and to begin a new course. As the 
committee of by-laws was now, and he 
supposed must continue to be, appointed 
by the Court of Troprietors, he should 
protest against the chairs arrogating to 
tlieinselves the right of nominating the 
muiiibers of that committee. That was 
liis opinion, and be could not help whe- 
ther it was or was not palatable to gentle- 
men on tbat« or on the other siilc of the 
bar. He contended that the right which 
the Court of Directors assumed, of form- 
ing the committee, ought not to be per- 
mitted (A^a, no / from several Dirvetors). 
Why, it amounted to the same thing, if 
the proprietors were called on and ex- 
pected to confirm, in every instance, the 
names proposed by the chairs, as a mere 
matter of course. He hud looked over 
the list of those composing the commit- 
tee of by laws, and he thought Chut some 
others might be introduced in it with be- 
neficial effect. He trusted that what he 
had said would not lie considered as 
arising from any other feeling than a de- 
sire to place on the committee those 
whom he conceived to be the most eligi- 
ble; and be begged leave to state most 
distinctly, that he had proposed Mr. 
Weeding entirely without that gentle- 
man's knowledge, and from his own spoil- 
taiieous feeling alone. 

Mr. Nishett said, that Mr. Goldsmith 
was a man of high character and coii.<*i- 
derahle talents ; he hoped, therefore, 
that the court would support him The 
opposition to his election was most in- 
vidious ; he never knew an instance of 
the kind before. 

The Chairman would say, in answer to 
what had hillen from the lion, bait., that 
it was quite foreign from bis intention to 
exercise any control over the opinion of 
the court. lie assumed no autliority 
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whatsoever. It was bis duty, as chair- 
man, to submit the names of certain in- 
dividuals to the court, as fit and proper 
persons to be placed on the committee of 
by-laws. He had, as be was bound to 
do, ascertained beforehand that the per- 
sons nominated would give their assist- 
ance to the committee, provided it was 
the wish of the court that they should be 
elected. He had endeavoured to select 
individuals of high character, of suitable 
abilities, and of long standing in the Com- 
pany, to fill the vacancies. It was his 
duty to take that course, and he bad not 
stepped beyond it. 

Mr. MilU said that when, in the adjoin- 
ing room, the question was discussed as 
to the filling up of vacancies in the com- 
mittee of by-laws, the principle uniformly 
laid down was, to select persons who 
were likely to be acceptable to the Gene- 
ral Court ; and be had known names to 
have been withdrawn because it was feared 
tliat the individuals would not be accep- 
table to the proprietors. The names were 
proposed solely on the principle of their 
being agreeable to the General Court. 

Col. A. Stanhope said, that the urgu* 
ment agauist interfering with the nomina- 
tion of the chairs, because it was not cus- 
tomary to do so, held good as far' as it 
w'ent. But he looked upon the cu.4toro 
to be a very unwise, and a very improper 
one. In his opinion the directors had 
not, on this occasion, made the best se- 
Jection. He was sure, it it were put to 
the court to say which of the two hon. 
proprietors was likely to be the better 
Jaw'-inaker, it would be decided that Mr. 
Weeding (though he was frequently op- 
posed to the opinions of that gentleman) 
was the more eligible individual. They 
had been told of the wealth of one of 
these individuals, but money had nothing 
to do w'ith the making ot Ian s ; it was 
judgment they wanted. I’roperty was 
very w'ell as a qualification ; but if a man 
possessed one hundred thousand pounds, 
it did not follow that he must therefore 
be wiser than he who was comparatively 
poor. With respect to intellect, to ex- 
perience, and to aptitude for effecting the 
object which they had in view, he con- 
ceived Mr. Weeding to be by far the fitter 
person for the situation. 

Mr. Weeding felt that he was placed 
in a very strange situation. It would be 
improper for him prematurely to interfere 
on this occasion ; but be must state 
be entertained considerable objection to 
tbe motion of his hon. friend who had 
proposed him. He was not aware that 
bis bon friend intended to move that be 
should be appointed on the committee. 
He had not the least notion of liis design, 
which entirely originated with bis hon. 
friend in bis individual capacity. lii 
taking this course, his bon. friend seemed 
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to forget the invidious distinction (No, 
no.f ) — the distinction of a personal nature 
(iVb, no /), which his motion involved. 
He did not object to.the manner in which 
the nomination to vacancies on the com- 
mittee was made. He thought it was 
better for the interests of the East- India 
Company, that the members should be 
so appointed as they were at present. 
He was sorry that he had been under the 
necessity of adverting to this question 
at all. Situated as he was, however, he 
should certainly support the original mo- 
tion. He wished the hon . hart, to con- 
sider the invidious distinction which his 
proposition was calculated to create ; but, 
while he expressed that feeling, he must 
say, that he entirely agreed with the hon. 
bart. in the general principle which he had 
laid down, namely, that money ought not 
to be the consideration to induce them to 
select an individual to act as a member of 
the committee of by-laws. To nominate 
men of ability and experience was, he be- 
lieved, the practice formerly. An hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Mills) had informed them, 
that the selection did not rest with the 
chairman, but that the fitness of the in* 
dividual to he proposed was discussed 
amongst the directors. He was quite 
satisfied with that explanation ; and he 
was of opinion that the Company's in- 
terests would be better served by the 
adoption of that course than by following 
almost any other. 

Mr. lAndsay said, the course of pro- 
ceeding which was pursued by the chair 
this day, hud been the practice of that 
court ever since be belonged to it. 'J'he 
hon. hart- had assumed a point which he 
had no right to assume. He asserted, 
that the Court of Directors arrogated to 
themselves the right of appointing mem- 
bers to fill such vacancies us might hap- 
pen to occur in the committee of by-laws. 
They did no such thing. They pointed 
out individuals as being, in tlieir estima- 
tion, qualified for the olhce, leaving it to 
the proprietors to confirm their choice, 
if they thought fit. It was, however, a 
most unusual thing, to ofipose the elec- 
tion of an individual nominated by them, 
against whom no exception whatever had 
been taken. If the hon. bart. had, in the 
first instance, moved for the appointment 
of Mr. Weeding, it would have been much 
the better course. The question would 
have been then brought fairly before the 
court, unmixed with matter of a personal 
nature, which was nut the case now. 
He believed that both the gentlemen 
were equally respectable ; and of this he 
was quite certain, that the hon. proprietor, 
who had been proposed by the chair was, 
in every respect, a person well fitted for 
the situation. 

Sir P. Laurie said, nothing could be 
more invidious, than, when one name 
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was proposed, for an lion, proprietor to 
get up and to move that another should 
lie subsituted in its place. It would have 
been much better if Mr. Weeding bad 
been proposed in the first instance ; but 
the course which had been pursued went 
almost to throw a slur on the reputation 
of the lion, proprietor who had been no- 
minated by the Chairman. {No, no !) He 
really thought that the hon. bart. w'as out 
of order in this proceeding. The hon. 
bait, had told them, coolly and deliberate- 
ly, as he understood, that this was not 
the first time wlien such a course was re- 
sorted to; but, in his second speech, he 
said, “ let us begin — let us form a prece- 
dent now.*‘ !?!o that it would appear, from 
his own showing, that this was a novel 
proceeding. He, however, would sup- 
port the proposition of the hon. chair- 
man. They ought, in considering the 
question, to recollect, that this was not 
an ofiice of emolument, but of unrequited 
labour, which extended through a whole 
year. As to a money qualification, he 
thought that the less qualification there 
was, the better. They were more likely 
to get able men without it than with it ; 
for wisdom was often found with poverty, 
and folly with rielies. Mr. Goldsmith 
had no interest whatsoever to serve on 
this occasion ; and lie thought that the 
court would do him injustice, and do the 
two chairs injustice, if they did not elect 
so pure and independent a gentleman. 
He might not, indeed, he a great orator, 
but It was not the man who spoke the 
most that was always the wisest.' He 
should unquestionably support the original 
motion. 

Mr. Goldsmith said, he thanked the 
hon. chairman , and the gentlemen behind 
the bar generally, for having proposed his 
name on this occasion. With respect to 
the lion, propiietor, who had been brought 
forward in opposition to him, he admitted 
his great talents ; on that point he might 
perhaps give up to him ; hut he would not 
yield to him in zeal for the well-being and 
prosperity of the Company. Tlie hon. 
bart. had made several remarks which 
might have been spared. Why did the 
hon. hart, allude to liis four stars? Was 
it because lie had not voted for the hon. 
bart.’s friends? 

Sir C. L’orhes.^^'' I never asked you for 
your votes.** 

Mr. Goldsmith . — “ All I shall soy is, 
that if lam elected, I shall perform my du- 
ties conscientiously and to the best of my 
ability.” 

Sir C. Forbes begged to repeat that, in 
proposing liis friend Mr. Weeding to the 
notice of the court, he had only acted in 
accordance with his sense of duty. After 
what had passed, however, he was willing 
to withdraw his motion, but certainly for 
the purpose of proposing it again on a fu- 
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ture occasion. He liad been censured for 
using the word “arrogate.” Now, in 
making use of tbat term, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he did not mean it 
offensively. It was merely in allusion to 
’ what the deputy- chairman had said, when 
lie insisted upon the uniform course pur- 
sued by the chairs. If it were to be un- 
derstood tbat the cliairmuii and deputy- 
chairman of the Court of Directors were 
to deliberate and to decide as to wlio 
were or were not to be members of the 
committee of by-laws, why then, it 
would be better to leave the business to 
them entirely, without any reference to 
the proprietors. He again disclaimed 
having meant anything personal in what 
lie hud said, lie stated, at the time, 
that, with all due respect (o Mr. Gold- 
smith. he thought Mr. Weeding a more 
eligible man. lie hud not the least de- 
sire, so far as he was hiniselt concerned, 
to withdraw the proposition ; and, if his 
hon. friend over the w'ay (Col. Stanhope) 
wished him to go to the vote, he would 
not withdraw it. Nothing hud occurred 
to induce him to alter his o|iinioii in the 
smallest degree; still, if it were the wish 
of the covirt, he would withdraw his 
nirienument-, reserving to hiinself the 
light of bringing for\v«iid Mr. Weeditig's 
name on another vacancy, if he thought 
proper so to do. 

The amendment w^as then withdrawn, 
and Mr. Goldsmith was elected a iticiu- 
ber of the hy-laws committee. 

The Chairman . — “ 1 have next to pro- 
pose Col. William Blackburn, as a mem- 
ber of tlie by-laws committee for the en- 
suing year. I'lie charucter of this gallant 
and meritorious oHicer is too well and too 
generally know n, to render it necessary 
for me to pronounce any panegyric on his 
merits.*' 

The Deputy- Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Sir C. Forbes could not allow the name 
of Col. Blackbiinie to he proposed, with- 
out bearing his testimony to that gallant 
officer's capacity to fill the olfice of a 
member of the coiiimittcc, or to perform 
the duties of any higher aituation in which 
he might be placed. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Chairtnan . — ** I now propose Alex- 
ander Aiinand, Esq. as a tneinber of the 
committee of by-laws for the ensuing 
year.” 

The Deputy- Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Sir C Forbes expressed his entire con- 
currence in the nomination of Mr An- 
naiid, who W'as an old friend of his. No 
man could possibly be fitter for the situa- 
tion. 

The Chairman said, that nothing like 
pemona] feeling inteifered with the nomi- 
nation to vacanciea in the committee : 
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all that he and his hon. colleagues looked 
to. was the suitableness of the persons 
w’ho were selected fur the situation. 

Alotion agreed to. 

LATE ELECTION OF A DIRECTOR. 

Mr. iMurie said, that, at the late elec- 
tion of a director, the interests of several 
proprietors, whose votes were impugned, 
had been affected by the decision of the 
Court of Directors, whether properly or 
improperly he would not take upon him- 
self to decide. He wished, however, to 
know, whether they had proceeded under 
the advice of their law-officer? If so, 
he inquired w'hether there would be any 
objection to the production of the ques- 
tions submitted to the law-otficer for his 
decision, and his answer theieto. 

The Chairman said, the act alluded to 
was not the act of the Court of Direc- 
tors If the hon. proprietor had any ol>- 
jeet in view'^ in culling for papers, he had 
better give notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject 

Mr. Laurie said, certain votes had been 
taken to the glasses, and were refused. 
He now' asked, whether the law-officer 
had Hiitburized that refusal? and. if he 
had given uri opinion in writing on the 
subject, wbetber it would be laid before 
the Court of Proprietors ? 

Mr. Bosanqnet said, that undoubtedly 
a regular notice should be given on so very 
iinpurtaiita question. It was irregular to 
proceed in this w'uy. Mr. I^’ielder’s mo- 
tion had precedence. 

Sir Peter Laurie.~-^^* I advise my hon. 
friend to give notice for the next court.” 

At a late hour in the day, Mr. Laurie 
gave notice that he would, at the next 
Gciical Court, ask the following question, 
namely. ” Whether any questions relating 
to the admission or rejection of votes at 
the election on the 17th inst, were sub- 
mitted to the law-officers of the Com- 
pany, by the Court of Directors ? and 
whether the court will lay such questions 
and the answers thereto before the pro- 
prietors ?*’ 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

Mr. Fielder being called upon in conse- 
quence of his notice of motion for the abo- 
lition of Hbileybury, said, that before 
entering upon the subject, be would make 
an observation respecting a letter in the 
public papers from the Vicar of Am well. 
He held three newspapers, reporting tiini 
to have referred to evidence and docu- 
ments as to Haileybury discipline. The 
vicar stated, that he had seen and beard 
nothing amiss, and tbat apparently good 
order existed ; and he expressed a fear of 
be.ng thought presumptuous in noticing an 
attack which the officers could well afford 
to pass in silence. Mr. F. esteemed and 
regarded the clergy— in these eventful 
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times in particuhir, — nevertheless, must 
reply that the vicar, before becoming a 
volunteer in the question between a pub- 
lic company and their own officers, should 
have looked into the evidence referred to, 
and also have inquired of the forty-four 
officers of the establishment who were on 
the spot, and quite capable of speaking 
for themselves. If the vicar was correct, 
that those officers could well afford to 
pass the attack in silence, surely the 
vicar himself might have been silent also, 
and not have volunteered his interference. 
He regretted being obliged to notice the 
vicar's letter at all, and be would now, 
without anger, take his leave of the Vicar 
of Amwell. Mr. F. did not impugn tlfle 
originators of the institution, as he had 
no doubt of its having arisen from pure 
motives of benevolence ; nor the officers 
or youths, though he contended that the 
officers and youths were sadly misplaced 
at H'lileybury: the former being only 
qualified for Cambridge or Oxford, and 
the latter should be left to their own pa- 
rents to be qualified for India at univer- 
sities or public schools, as best suited 
their respective means and inclinations; 
but he objected to the system, and in so 
doing, he would confine himself to a nar- 
rative of the institution and youths, as 
collected from documents, and from 
the evidence before Parliament. In ]804<, 
the Committee of Correspondence re- 
ported that the institution was to train 
the youths destined for India with care, 
and to imbue them with love and reve- 
rence for the religion, constitution, and 
laws of their own country ; in short, that 
there was to be one uniform system of 
right principles, that they might form 
gCNod servants and good subjects. In 
1805, it was resolved by the General 
Court of Proprietors, that the institution 
was to ground youths in the religion con- 
stitution, and laws of England, that when 
called on to administer their functions in 
India, they might be mindful of their high 
moral obligations, and of the maxims of 
the British Government, whose character 
for justice, freedom, and. benevolence, 
they would feel it their duty and their 
pride to suppoit. The Professors Batten 
and Malthus treated to the same effect. 
The Act of 1813. for better regulating 
Haileybury, stated, that for the due per- 
formance of the duties of religion at Hai- 
leybury, as well as for sound learning and 
religious education, it was expedient that 
the prineijial and some of the professors 
should he clei^ymen of the i hurch of 
England ; and therefore it was specially 
enacted, that such clergy performing the 
duties of office should be exempted from 
residence on their benefices ; clearly shew- 
ing that the system, as to discipline in re- 
ligion, morals, afid good habits, was to be 
of a preventive nature, and as such, to 


liBve the sole and entire mind and valuMble 
services of those reverend divines. It 
appeared by the documents, that the in- 
stitution was intended to be far superior 
to all England's universities and all her 
public schools ; not for a few, but for 
more than 100 youths, at the most criti- 
cal and highly dangerous age, when pos- 
sessing man's passions and man's frail- 
ties, without man's judgment, man's pru- 
dence, and man's self-control ; it was to 
be for acquiring the Oriental languages, 
for greater attainments in religion, for 
sound English learning, and for those 
sound English morals and habits which 
would cleave to them through life; in 
fiict. as to such discipline, it was to be on 
a preventive system, agreeably with our 
daily prayer to Heaven, *■ lead us not into 
temptation." (i/ear. hear^) For these 
benevolent purposes, thepalace-like build- 
ing was created in a domain of fifty acres 
of land, at a cost of £96,000, with a host 
of forty-four persons, almost sufficient for 
a national university. He observed, that 
as India was well governed for more than 
200 years, with most beneficial results to 
that vast empire as well as to Great Bri- 
tain, without either Haileybury or Cal- 
cutta institutions, he would see w*hetber 
the system at either of those places had 
answered their intended purposes. {Hear!) 
He had been at a loss fur a name for the 
institution ; as by the documents he found 
that some called it a school, some a semi- 
nary, others more grand styled it a col- 
lege, many quite magnificent made it an 
university, while others gave it the appel- 
lation of a nondescript He had no doubt 
the court, on hearing a short account, 
would agree with him, that they all were 
inisnome.*a. The rules of 1805, for ma- 
ni^ing the institution, after eight years* 
trial, proved an abortion, a complete 
nullity ; those rules, combined with the 
Act of 1813, after twenty- one years' trial, 
met a similar fate; the Act of 1826 con- 
demned the exclusive system ; and even 
with that Act, it proved such a compound 
of confusion and mischief, that the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Batten himself, after stating 
that the institution had gone on for some 
time comparatively well, passed sentence 
of condemnation on it in these words, 
** The Act of 1826 shook and mutilated 
the whole collegiate system." The Act 
of 1833, every one knew to their sorrow, 
only multiplied the compound of difficul- 
ties. of extravagance, and of evils; the 
difficulties, and indeed the failure, as to 
acquiring the Oriental languages ; the fai- 
lure in discipline and subordination ; the 
confusion, inside and outside the walls, as 
relating to the youths, professors patrons, 
and parents ; and the strange fatality at- 
tending every act of legislationr ; — all these 
circumstances combing, perhaps, would 
induce Che court to say, entitled the insti- 
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Uitioii to tbe appellation of Hailejrbury 
Babel.** (Aar, Aeor /) Against passing 
the grievous Act of 1833, the Bast-India 
Company, under its seal, presented a p^ 
tition to Lords and Commons, to this 
^effect : ** Your petitioners declare that the 
arrangement which shall effectually pro- 
vide the means of giving good servants to 
India is that which will meet the direc- 
tors* views* whatever effect it may have 
on their patronage; and it is because 
your petitioners are convinced that effi- 
ciency will be more likely to be obtained in 
general system of education than in any 
exclusive system, they ask for the aboli- 
tion of the college — a measure further 
strongly recommended by considerations 
of expense, as it has in one term caused a 
char^ on India at the rate of 10,000 
per annum, when there were less than 
thirty students ; and will, under the bill, 
cause an expense to the Company of at 
least £500 for each student, besides the 
sums charged to the puents.*’ (Aar, 
hear!) Mr. F., adverting to the direc- 
tors' declaration that the arrangement best 
for the natives of India would meet their 
views, whatever effect it might have on 
their own patronage, said that the direc- 
tors were well entitled to the heartfelt 
thanks and best gratitude of the proprie- 
tors at large, and indeed of every true 
Englishman, for their generous and bene- 
volent feelings towards our fellow and 
good subjects the natives of India, to 
whom the United Kingdom were so deep- 
ly indebted for between 200 and 300 years. 
{Hear, hear I) The Act, however, passed; 
and since the directors had resolved for 
the total abolition of Haileybury, the pro- 
prietors had patiently waited two years, 
and the question remaining in abeyance, 
it became an imperative duty on tliem, 
openly and publicly to declare their sen- 
timents ; it was a Lwunden duty tbe East- 
liidia Company ow*ed to 100 millions of 
absent Indians, with ruined manufactures 
arising from English manufactures import- 
ed into India, at the same time shackled 
with a prohibitory duty on Indian sugars 
and other articles* and burtbened with a 
taxation of twenty millions annually; 
wliile the West-Indies, on the other 
band, were moat unjustly favoured by 
having much lesser duties on sugars and 
other produce, and accompanied, not with 
a loan, but an actual gift of twenty mU- 
lions of English money, raised in times 
of great monetary difficulties, by taxation 
throughout the United Kingdom ; (Aar, 
Aear/j—a duty the Company also owed to 
3,400 absent proprietors of India stock, 
many of whom were widows and orphans, 
whose capital and dividends, emca&e un- 
fortunate and ever-to-be-lamented Act of 
1833, cntiiely depended on the revenues 
of those Indians whom En^and does not 
treat with ,the tame favour bestowed on 
Auat,Jour,}!l, & Vol. 1 7 . No.GS. 


her other colonies. (Aar, heaf!) Mr# 
F.» to shew Uie erroneous system pur- 
sued at Haileybury, would take Professor 
Malthus’s own description of it up to 
1817, a period of twelve years. He ad- 
mitted that some of the causes , of the par- 
tial failure, as to discipline, were inherent 
in its constitution, and diat among the 
permanent difficultiee were tbe disincli^ 
tion in some to go to India, the great in- 
terests of the youths at stake, and the 
consequent severity of expulsion, which 
was never resorted to without extreme 
reluctance; and this being readily per- 
ceived by the youths, operated as a 
powerful encouragement to disobedience, 
Ibey believing that if the offence was not 
most flagrant, there was little risk of 
losing tbe valuable appointment of writer- 
ship. and that their powerful fjiends 
would join them in defeating the college 
council; that those circumstances contri- 
buted to the spirit of insubordination, and 
that no steady system of discipline could 
be maintained ; and that thus continued 
the constitution for six years ; tfiat though 
the directors assisted, yet tbe proceed- 
ings were marked by an extraordinaiy 
want of energy, promptness, and deci- 
sion, indicating in the most striking man- 
ner tbe disturbing effects of privatd and 
contending interests. (Aar, near/) Pro- 
fessor Malthus further said, that it was 
not surprising that even the ample powera 
vested by the Act of 1813 in the profes- 
sors should even then, in 1817. after a 
period of four years, have been insuffi- 
cient for the complete radical correction 
of the evil, especially as they bad still to 
contend against tbe spirit of hostility from 
without, practically defeating the exercise 
of tliose powers, and were undermining 
those feelings of respect tliat were the best 
securitv for obedience and subordination. 
{hear, hear /) That instances were not un- 
common of persevering opposition to tho 
college regulations; that piu'ents could not 
be persuaded to remove their sons for a 
disinclination to the India service, or for 
misconduct involving loss of appointment ; 
and that as a valuable property was con- 
cerned, they considered that notliiiig but 
some great overt act of immorality or re- 
bellion could justify expulsion; {hear f) 
adding, that if the profeisore were enp- 
ported by parents and patrons enabling 
them gradually to subdue tbe spirit of Uk- 
sutoidination, by removing refractory and 
vicious chars^ra, without clamour, aqd 
could exercise discretionary powers in ib- 
fueing certificates, socoidiiw to the letter 
and spirit of the ststutes, that hopes (^e 
profesM>r merely ssys hopes, sodung cer- 
tsin) of the college might be entertsiped. 
(Aar, hear !) And he further Observed, 
that at great scbooli, the seniors form a 
sort of natursl aristocracy, which he said 
gresteit use^ os an intermo- 
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diate autliority, to assist in governing the 
rest; {hear, hear!) that among the diffi- 
culties at Haileybury were the multipli- 
city of the governors*, directors*, and pro- 
prietors* opinions, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in 
Calcutta, some for a school, others for 
nothing at all ; {hear, hear /) tliat those 
constant discussions kept up constant ex- 
pectation of a erbange ; that the intentions 
of parents to send out sons early, and 
with little expense of education, was an 
interest too strong for public spirit ; the 
very minute details of the college pro- 
ceedings being seen by the proprietors ; 
the impossibility of sending away a youth 
without creating clamour from one end of 
London to the other ; the never-ending 
application to the college for re-admitting 
students, assuming every conceivable form 
of flattery and menace. {Hear, hear!) 
Was this, he (Mr. F.) would seriously 
ask, the ruse at any other institution in 
England? He hoped, for the credit of 
Englishmen, it was not. But Professor 
Malthiis went on to say, that another 
difficulty was, the opinion formed and kept 
up among them, that sentences, though 
actually passed, would not be final ; and 
above all, the knowledge they had from 
the avowed wish of many to destroy the 
college, that a rebellion would be agree- 
able. {Hear /) In respect to the con- 
duct of the youths, the professor stated 
only, that they were more free from gene- 
ral vices, as to wine, women, gaming, 
extravagance, riding, shooting, and driving, 
than the under- graduates at the universi- 
ties. He did not, however, venture to 
say, that the youths of fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years of age were, 
at this purposed specially preventive in- 
stitution, not addicted to those vices, 
only that they were more free from them. 
{Hear, hear!) He (Mr. FJ did not at- 
tach so much blame on this account to the 
youths themselves, nor to the officers, for 
he conceived it was to be attributed to the 
erroneous system on which the fabric was 
luLsed. {Hear, hear!) He would end 
the professor's description .of Haileybury 
with the following sentence of that gen- 
tleman, and with which he most cordially 
agreed : ** How is it possible to answer 
for conduct of youths under such power- 
ful excitements ? 1 am only astonished 

that the college has been able to get on at 
all under such overwhelming obstacles.** 
{Hemr!) Now he (Mr. F.) would se- 
riously ask, whether there was any other 
school, seminary, or college in England, 
or indeed on the fiice of the globe, be- 
sides Haileybury, answering such a des- 
cription, from its very foundation to the 
year 1817, a period of twelve years, as 
detailed by l^rofessor Maltfaus himself? 
He sincerely hoped and trusted that such 
was not the fact, and that there was no 


other than Haileybury that answered to 
the appellation of the modem ^bel. 
{Hear, hear!) In 1812, the hon. di- 
rector Mr. Parry, as chairman of a meet- 
ing at Haileybury, stated that a great 
number of the youths bad been guilty of 
the most flagrant and unjustifiable out- 
rages. {Hear!) In 1815, the college 
committee took great credit to itself that 
that there never bad been so little of that 
childish spirit and disorder which had 
BO often been found the forerunner of se- 
rious disturbances ; and in the December 
of that year, that amiable and good man, 
Mr. Grant, sen., all through life the tried 
and true friend of the far-distant natives 
of India, whom, by way of distinction, 
he (Mr. F.) would call “our Mr. Grant,** 
as chairman of the college meeting, ad- 
verted to those youths, who had, he said, 
excluded themselves from the college by 
outrages not only ungentlemanly and un- 
provoked, but unmanly and unworthy of 
the British character ; and that they had 
brought disgrace on themselves and their 
connections, and discredit on the college. 
He (Mr. F.), looking to Professor Mal- 
thus's own description, felt himself bound 
to differ from Mr. Grant in one expres- 
sion used by him ; for he considered that 
instead of those unfortunate youths hav- 
ing brought discredit on such an institu- 
tion, that the erroneous system itself was 
the true cause of the insubordination and 
misconduct. {Hear, hear!) In regard to 
the system, Lord Minto, the Governor- 
general of India, had declared that it was 
defective. Lord Moira also stated that 
Mr. Stirling was the only instance of any 
student arriving in India from Hailey- 
bury with a knowledge of the Oriental 
languages beyond mediocrity. {Hear!) 
In 1817, the bon. diiector Mr. Elphin- 
Btone clearly shewed that the professors 
and youths were totally unfit for each 
other — both were sadly misplaced at 
Haileybury, the former being dignified 
university professors, and the latter boys 
best suited for public schools, and for the 
disposal of tlieir respective parents. 
{Hear !) The hon. proprietor Mr. Hume 
stated, that Haileybury was an attempt to 
convert boys into men, imparting to &em 
ideas of superiority and independence, at 
their tender age, completely incompatible 
with due subordination and beneficial 
study, and the control over them not 
being of that efficient nature to compel 
the performance of their duties. These 
and other sentiments, condemning the 
system, and shewing the consequent 
evils, were fully confirmed by the hon. 
proprietors, Messrs. Kinnaird, Jackson, 
Moofc, and many others ; and it was 
stated, tliat in 1808, out of seventy-nine 
youths, thirteen were insubordinate; in 
1810, out of eighty-one there were twen- 
ty; in 1811, out of eighty four there 
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yrere Chiity-niBe ; in 1815. out of soTonty- 
^bt there were twenty ; and in 1816, 
out of seventy-three there were twenty. 
(Aar, hear /) Mr. F. then proceeded to 
state the evidence of Dr. Batten, the prin- 
qipal, given before Parliament in 1832. 
He ivas cfassical professor in 1806, and 
became principal in 1815. He said that 
a regular course of reading on the evi- 
dencies and principles of religion might 
be introduced with advantage ; — admitting 
that the asserted far superior institution 
had been suffering for twenty-six years 
without it. Dr. Batten went on to say, 
that India of late had been overstocked 
with civilians not detained long enough 
in Europe for sound and permanent qua- 
lifications, in consequence of the hurried 
discharges from the college admitting the 
injurious practice of indiscriminately issu- 
ing certificates of due qualification, whe- 
tJier deserving or otherwise. (Hear, 
hear.*) He also said, that the college 
had to contend with many difficulties, 
namely, the novelty of the institution, 
with no association of feeling in its favour, 
aggravated by a disposition to consider it 
a tax, a burthen, and a hazard. (Aar, 
hear !) He ( Mr-F.) could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishiiicnt, that an in- 
stitution, after twenty-six years* trial, 
should have such a character from its 
highest officer ; that the institution, with 
its intended superior and preventive sys- 
tem, should be pronouticed by the princi- 
pal himself to be considered a tax, a bur- 
then, and a hazard. He (Mr. F.) would 
ask, w'us such another instance to be 
found in collegiate history? Could it be 
said of either university, or of the public 
schools of Westminster, Charter-house, 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, or Rugby, 
that there was no association of feeling in 
their favour, or that they were considered 
a tax, a burthen, or a hazard? On the 
contrary, did not every one, to the last 
day of bis life, proudly boast of his own 
lenticular university or school, and give 
it a preference above all others. Was it 
not, therefore, an injury to the natives of 
India, and a stigma on the India Com- 
pany, to incur an expense of J2500 per 
annum for each youth, independently of 
the additional expenses paid by parents, 
to continue such an institution, when, in- 
stead of a blessing and an honour, it waa 
considered to be a tax, a hazard, and a 
burthen ? (Hear, hear /) The learned 
principal further stated, that though the 
college had the power of expulaion, there 
still remained a disposition to interfere 
and follow up every painfiil exertion of 
discipline with outciy, exaggeration, and 
apfMsds to the public ; and that the pie- 
jttdiee against the college naturally alfeet- 
cd tlie yootha, some not liking to go to 
India; otlien» seeking to eacape the 
eouma of tMr own nusoonduct, nw a 


hope of effecting their oligect by distur- 
bances, which would create re-action 
from without : in feet admitting* that the 
institution, after tw'enty-six years* expe- 
rience, bad failed in pving general satis* 
fection, either to pupils, professors, di- 
rectors, proprietors, or the public. (Hear, 
hear /) The principal furtner said, that 
for some time the college had gone on 
comparatively well, until the Act of 1826 
shook and mutilat^ the whole coll^ate 
system. He (Mr. F.) would inquire, if 
tJie college was so unsettled as to have no 
solid foundation whatever formerly, what 
must have been the state of it after the 
Act of 1826, according to Dr. Batten's 
own account? Nothing leas than that 
the w'hole system, instead of being based 
on a rock, had for its only foundation a 
quicksand, acted upon by the constant 
flowing and ebbing of the conflicting pas- 
sions of those within and without the 
walls in any way connected with it. (Aar, 
hear!) Dr. Batten said, another diffi- 
culty was, the insulation of the college' at 
Ilaileybury, thus removing its authorU 
ties from other collegiate bodies, and the 
youths from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary va- 
riety of intercourse, and that such diffi- 
culty still remained; a body of youths 
being shut up by themselves, without a 
sufficient safety-valve of amusement, and 
tempted to resort for vice and for brawls 
to the neighbouring towns, but that such 
evil (the vice and brawls) would be much 
mitigated by an increased age in the 
youths — a change which would besides 
adapt a collegiate discipline (suiting older 
students) to persons, many of them 
schoolboys in age and habits. The learn- 
ed principal then, after twenty-six years' 
sore experience, condemned the insular 
mode, the exclusive system, as pregnant 
w'ltb difficulties and evils, and actually 
gave a preference to towns where there 
were many colleges and a sufficient safety- 
valve of amusement. (Hear, hear I) He 
admitted that all the attempts to prevent 
extravagance had failed ; and after stating 
that none was more aware of the imper- 
fections of the college than himself, said 
that the age of admission should be raised 
— the preliminary qualifications propor- 
tionally raised^the tests be revised — and 
that its code of discipline might be advan- 
tageously revised. He said, * moreover, 
that when the system had received its due 
improvements, there would still remain 
noany difficulties and many aouroes of ob* 
jection; and that there was no reason 
wby, even if Haileybuir is continued, it 
should be to the exclnsicm of the univer^ 
sities. The learned principal of the in* 
stitution, therefore, admitted that the aya- 
tem bad been fuU of imperfections for 
twenty-six years, from ita veiy foundation 
to the very instant of his giving evidenoe 
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before Perthnnent in 1839, and virtually 
pi^ooncintfthe whole system to be in- 
curable. {HetTf hear f) In 1838, Mr. 
Mill, examiner of correnpondence, in hia 
evidenee, stated that there wbs very little 
done in the way of study, except by a 
small number of pupils, who would study 
an^bere ; that the youths received ap- 
pointment of writerships before admission 
into Haileybury, and that their seniority 
in the service was dated accordingly ; add- 
ing, that the tendency which was inaepa- 
lable from assemblages of young men to 
run into dissolute courses operated at 
Haileybury to a deplorable extent. {Heart 
hear The hon. proprietor Mr. War- 
den stated, that the native languages were 
belter learnt in India, and the studies of 
higher importance in England ; that tem- 
per and conciliating dispositions were 
qualities more essential to the India ser- 
vice, in reference to associating with the 
natives, than first-rate talents; and that on 
the local and liome authorities the res- 
ponsibility should rest of not promoting 
those notorious for expensive habits, or 
ivho were involved in embarrassments. 
{Hear!) Holt Mackenzie, Esq., edu- 
cated at Haileybury. said that the same 
Object, in respect to education, could 
easily be obtained without the college ; 
that it might be aborished without public 
detriment ; that in England any standard 
of qualification could be obtained without 
a special institution ; that it was unrea- 
sonable for the government to be at any 
expense in furnishing qualifications when 
it had so good a service to olFer as a re- 
ward for their attainments, and that the 
languages were acquired with much greater 
facility when living among the Indians 
than in England. (Hear, hear !) Chas. 
Lushington, Esq. stated that the Hailey- 
bury system was defective ; the character 
of education was not defined ; the youtlis 
were treated neither as boys nor as men ; 
that from the nature of their apj^int- 
ment, the youths presumed on tlieir in- 
terest, and considered themselves too free 
from responsibility ; that, wMth some few 
eminent exceptions, the proficiency in the 
liative languages was imperfect, which 
#ere much better learnt in India; that 
the anomalous system should lie correct- 
ed, and that it should be governed as a 
seminary or as a college, not as a non- 
descript establishment, subjecting youths 
to ill-defined restraint, vacillating be- 
tween school-coercion and university libe- 
ral and manly discipline; adding, that one 
lac of rupees was the only portion of the 
territorial revenue of twenty millions 
spent on educating the natives pf India, 
lie believed Mr. Auber. their excellent 
secretary, made it rather more than a lac. 
He took the opportunity of saying, he had 
for yiemrs obtained much information from 
ttr. Auber’s talented and valuable books 


on India and the laws and constitution of 
the Company. He could not omit men- 
tioning another valuable work recently 
written by Mr. Thornton, one of their 
oflicers, which he had read with pleo- 
stire, and WMth much benefit to himself. 
Mr. Fielder then obsen^ed that Hailey- 
bury and Calcutta schools, during the 
same period, cost the Company about 
four lacs of rupees annually for a small 
number of youths. ( Hear, hear /) Alex. 
Duncan Campbell, Esq- stated that the 
dvil service w^as insulated like an Indian 
caste from the rest of their countrymen ; 
that the native languages were easily ac- 
quired in India ; and that the lamentable 
defect in the system was a want of instruc- 
tion in the principles of general law to 
assist the judicial tribunals. {Hear!) 
The Right Hon. T. P. Courtney agreed 
with the evidence of Mr. Sullivan in con- 
demning the insular and exclusive system 
of Haileybury, and clearly shewed the 
great superiority of the universities over 
Haileybury in respect to education gene- 
rally and discipline. (Hear, hear!) The 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone stated 
that the insular and exclusive system at 
Haileybury was erroneous, considering 
the best plan to be to let youths fur them- 
selves find education directed more to 
knowledge only acquired in England, but 
subject to strict examination ; that the 
keeping them in one college made them 
more extravagant and less subordinate; 
that the Haileybury youths had generally 
a prejudice against India and every thing 
connected w'ith it ; and that the know- 
ledge acquired at English schools was 
sufficient for India; and the native lan- 
guages better learnt in India, while much 
know'ledge of consequence w’as attainable 
in England only. (Hear, hear!) John 
Sullivan, Esq. detailed numerous circum- 
stances shewing the bad effects of the 
insular and exclusive sjrstem at Hailey- 
bury ; in particular, the extravagance, in- 
subordination, relaxed discipline, and ge- 
nerally the evils of Haileybury, clearly 
shewing the great inferiority of that place 
to the national universities in point of 
good discipline and education, in which 
he was fully confirmed by the evidence of 
Charles Lushington, Esq. in particular. 
{Heart hear!) Mr. Fielder then said, 
that having shewn the system of Hailey- 
bury to be erroneous and mischievous, he 
would advert to official documents refer- 
ring to the system of a similar institution 
fit Calcutta, and apply it to the system 
and management of the Haileybury insti- 
tution, and to which it was the more ap- 
plicable, as most of the youths proceeded 
firom Haileybury to the college at Gal- 
cotta. The first document was a letter 
Written in Feb. 1818, by the Directors 
to the government of India, stating that 
there were many reports of a total wfint Of 
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proper reetnlnt and diaeiplinei and that 
GonaequentI j there had been a prerBlence 
of dinipation with all its baneful effacts. 
and that it was a subject of vital impor- 
.tance, affecting future conduct in offices 
. of the highest trust and responsibility, and 
oorisequently the character of tlie British 
nation, and the happiness and welfare of 
the natives of India. {Hear /) In Dec. 
1812, the College Committee wrote to the 
governor, that the consequence of the 
close union among a body of youths, at 
the most critical period of life, under very 
slight restraint, and with too much money, 
which was easily anticipated, became 
visible in a spirit of disorder, and an emu- 
lation in dissipation and extravagance. 
{Hear^ Hear I) In June 1814^ the gover- 
nor's letter to the Directors complained 
of the extravagance and misconduct of the 
youths at the Calcutta school. In May 
J815, the Directors’ letter to the gover- 
nor, alluding to the great habits of extra- 
vagance, said that it u*a8 the ruin of many 
promising youths, and was an evil of such 
magnitude, as to be almost sufficient of 
itself to abolish the college. {Hear, 
hear I) In Aufpist 1819, the governor’s 
letter to the Directors complained, that 
at an examination, there was no student 
found qualified to enter u|>on the public 
service. He (Mr. Fielder) said, he 
deemed it proper here to notice, that the 
expenses of the Haileybury and Calcutta 
schools amounted to the enormous sum 
of £36,198 sterling money in tlie year 
1819 ; and the Governor of India in that 
year writes, that not one student was lo 
be found qualified for the service of India. 
( Hear, hear I) In June 1825, the gover- 
nor's letter to the Directors stated, that 
Mr. Bayley did not deny the gener^ ac- 
curacy of Mr. Wood's statement, that the 
junior civilians, with very few exceptions, 
during tlie first months after their arrival 
in India, incurred debts which the roost 
prudent found it difficult to pay in ten or 
twelve years ; that Mr. Mackenzie said it 
was miserable to contemplate the situa- 
tion of the sendee ; and that as the col- 
lege contributed to the evil, it was not 
easy to give even their due weight to the 
advantages it had bestowed, as no trifling 
advantage would outweigh the mass of 
evil; and the governor further stated, 
that Mr. Bayley lamented the distressing 
firots adduced by Mr. Mackenzie. (Hear, 
heart) In July 1827, a letter from Chas. 
Dushington, E^., secretary of the gover- 
nor, to the College Committee, stated 
that their olgect should be to check the 
first tendeniw to extravagance, not to 
wait till the habit became rooted and the 
ftrondation laid for a load of debt, which 
pers o n s during the whole period of their 
servi ce wonid deplore ; that they should 
se p a rate pertinacious offenders against dis- 
cipline from new comers, to pre vent the 


pemickMiB effects of bod annplet.thnfi 
the governor and eouncil could not doubt 
that there were many persons In the ser- 
vice then feeling deep regret that iH- 
timed lenity operated to the permanent 
injury of their prospects in Itfe* (Hear, 
hear t) In August 1827. the governor’s 
letter to the Directors complained, that 
at the last two months' examinatian In 
the college, only one student was report, 
ed qualified for the jpublic service | ho 
(Mr. Fielder) remaric^ that In that yeor 
the expenses of Haileybury and ChlcuCta 
schools cost the India Company no Joss 
a sum than ^39,047 sterling fnoney. 
{Hear!) In December 1827, the Ds* 
rectors’ letter to the governor stated, that 
if the means of becoming acquainted with 
the youths* habits had not been lost aigitt 
of, early admonitions might have affsoded 
a salotaiy check to profusion ; and that as 
the disadvantages more than counterba- 
lance the benefit, it was expedient to abo- 
lish the college. {Heart) In December 
1828, the governor’s minute stated, that 
he had taken great pains to make himself 
acquainted with the workings of the col- 
lege system, and that he found the want 
of discipline and subordination was the 
sole cause of failure ; observing, that it 
was a curious fact, that however glaring 
the imbecility, idleness, profligacy, and 
want of principle, not an instance oi ex- 
pulsion had taken place since it was first 
established. (Hear, hear /). The minute 
further stated, that in Calcutta, with the 
natives, office followed qualification ; 
whereas in England, with the writer, it 
precedes it ; and that therein consisted the 
whole secret of failure and success; add- 
ing, that Mr. Sterling bad stated, that 
there were three or four writers whose 
disposition to extravagance bad never 
been surpassed. {Hear, hear t ) Sir C. 
Metcalfe stated that the college was mis- 
chievous ; that the collecting youths toge- 
ther, and force of example and fear of re- 
proach, promoted generally habiu of ex- 
trava^nce, from which many would es- 
if left to follow their natural inelina^ 
tiona, or to practise prudence, which, 
away from baneful iofluenoe, good oense 
would dictate to them ; that the youths 
join Calcutta college, having learnt some- 
thing or nothing in the Oriental languages 
at Haileybury; that the opecat^ evil of 
the coU^ was, that it afforded ineke- 
ment to cxtravagaiice, and adtuoUy de- 
terred the youths from exereiahig pruf. 
dence by ridicule end contempt ; and that 
the college ought to be abolished fior the 
extravagance it encouraged, and cou- 
aequenc otate of the debta andemberraaa- 
ments it caused thnmgheut the civil eer- 
{Bear, heart) la Ifaich 1889, 
Mr. Bayley’a minute atated, thafi wbeie 
die eoUege had fidled, and involviad ada- 
abief in its opnatioa, the fisak was im. 
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putAbJe to the college oflicera, council, 
vlntor, end the gOTernment ; he did not 
deny, that at particular periods, extrava- 
gance, gambling, and other baneful vices, 
prevailed within the college walls ; but 
that the long continuance of such evils and 
abuses must be ascribed chiefly to the 
neglect of those whose duty it was to 
bring them publicly to notice ; those w*ho 
had power to control and correct mischiefs 
fidled to exert it ; that he was aware of 
intervals, sometimes of long duration, 
when the evil example of individuals, un- 
checked by timely and wholesome res- 
traints, had exercised most pernicious in- 
fluence on the general habits and conduct 
of students, involving numbers in deplo- 
rable predicament of inextricable debt and 
pecuniary embarrassments. (Hear, Jtearf) 
In July 1890, the Directors* letter to the 
governor stated, that the disadvantages of 
the college were, the youths exciting each 
other to bad habits; that by effectual 
superintendence alone such results could 
be averted ; that it was tlie duty of the 
directors to place young servants no 
longer in the midst of temptations which 
few were able to resist ; and a yet higher 
duty tow^ards the many millions subjected 
to the Company's rule, to take all possi- 
ble care that those by whom they were to 
be more immediately governed should be of 
the purest and most unspotted character ; 
that the pressure of debts afforded power- 
ful temptations to abuse the trusts cun- 
flded to the civil servants, and was always 
accompanied, not only by discredit but by 
danger. (Hear, hear!) He (Mr. Fielder) 
considered that this correspondence, more 
immediately applying to Calcutta college, 
strongly applied to the insular and cxclu- 
aive system pursued at Haileybury, and 
virtually condemned that system ; for the 
two systems were, as it were, twin sisters, 
—not, he regretted to say, twin sisters in 
virtue, discipline, and good English mo- 
rels and habits, but, according to the evi- 
dence and documents, in great irregulari- 
ties, to say the least. It shewed that, as 
to the Oriental languages in particular, 
Haileybury had not only, been a failure, 
but a serious injury, inasmuch as most 
valuable time and instruction had been 
lost in the futile attempt to acquire those 
languages, and had greatly inteiferetl with 
and prevented studies of the utmost con- 
sequence, which were only attainable in 
England. (Hear, hear!) He contended 
that the Professors Batten and Malthus, 
In shewing the permanent difficulties and 
the evils of Haileybury for thirty years, 
virtually condemn^ its insular and ex- 
clusive system of education ; that the Act 
of 1886, Lord Grenville, Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Campbell. Mr. Courtney, the 
Honourebles M. and N. Elphinstone (the 
-laite governors of India), Mr, Sullivan, 
sM oliien, condemned such insular and 


exclusive system as incurable; and that 
Mr. Bayley, Sir Chas. Metcalfe, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, and others, together with the Di- 
rectors, by condemning precisely the same 
twin system pursued at Calcutta college, 
had virtually condemned the system pur- 
sued at Haileybury. He further contend- 
ed, that as the old system, after a thirty 
years* trial, had been found to be ineffi- 
cient, mischievous, and extravagant, and 
the proposed new system under the Act 
of 1833, as all agreed, would be much 
worse, there was good ground for coming 
to the conclusion that the college had 
not answered the purposes for which it 
was established. It mattered not whe- 
ther the failure had been occasioned by 
the errors of the system itself, or by re- 
laxed discipline on the part of the college 
authorities, or had arisen from the inter- 
ference of the pupils, parents, patrons, 
proprietors, or the public; whether the 
failure was to be attributed to all, or to 
any, or either of those causes, there was 
just ground for the abolition of the institu- 
tion. He concluded by stating, that no 
blame attached to a fair trial of the sys- 
tem, but that great disgrace, after putting 
it to the test unsuccessfully for thirty 
years, would attach to the continuation of 
such a system, either to the Court of 
Proprietors, their executive body the 
Court of Directors, or to the Board of 
Commissioners ; and that as the Court of 
Directors, after due consideration for two 
years, had resolved that the institution, 
for most weighty reasons, ought to be 
abolished, it woiiki be a dereliction of 
duty in the Court of Proprietors, which 
they owed to the absent Indian, and also 
to the absent proprietors, did they not 
adopt the motion. The Court of Direc- 
tors had ali-eady taken steps towards ob- 
taining the abolition of the institution, 
and he (Mr. F.) did not wish to interfere 
with them; but it was now near two 
years since the petition passed the seal of 
the Company, and he considered it the 
bounden duty of the Court of Proprietors 
to support their executive body by a formal 
declaration of their cordial concurrence in 
the measures the Court of Directors w'ere 
pursuing, and he would therefore move, 

That thiK court Is of opinion that, looking 
to the small number of pupils educated at Hai- 
Icybury College, and the grett comparative ex- 
pense of that institution, and taking Into conside- 
ration the piesent stale of the trade and of the 
finances of India, and also the large remlttancea 
required from India annually, to be paid in Lon- 
don by the East- India c:ompany fur dlvldentla and 
other purposes, it is most desirable that the collage 
establishment should, with all convenient des- 
patch. be wholly discontinued ; that with this con- 
viction, the Court of Proprietors most cordially 
approve of the various steps taken by the Court of 
Dlrectore with a view to its abolition, and they 
earnestly entreat them to adopt such further mea- 
sures as will be heat calculated to dbet that impor- 
tant obJecL 

Tii€ resolutioQ having been read from 
the chair. 
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The Chairman said, After the rery long 
and discursive speech of the hon. proprie- 
tor, in which, J must be permitted to 
say, he has indulged in all the variety of 
fancy as to his facts, it does not become 
‘ me to occupy the attention of the court 
at any length, seeing how largely its in- 
dulgence has been already drawn upon in 
that respect. I am not objecting to the 
hon. proprietor's right to address the 
court at any length to which its patience 
may extend ; but I can scarcely think the 
state of the subject before the court called 
for its exercise in the present instance. 
Had the Court of Directors been dis- 
posed to support this college, even with 
a reduced number of pupils, there might 
be some ground for the hon. proprietor's 
motion, and the length to which he has 
argued it ; but the hon. proprietor was 
perfectly aware that the Court of Direc- 
tors had already passed a resolution, de- 
claring their opinion that the college 
ought not to be continued, and that their 
resolution was now under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Control. I cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that there was 
no necessity for the very long and eloquent 
statement which the hon. proprietor has 
made. The shortest answ*er which may 
be given to the hon. proprietor's long and 
laboured speech, will, perhaps, be to read 
an extract of a letter from a professor of 
the college ; the writer of the letter is 
well acquainted with the statements which 
had been made respecting the college, 
and his opinion will no doubt be con- 
sidered of great weight and authurity by 
all who know him. Speaking of the 
charges which had been brought against 
the college, he observes * It is not 
improbable, then, that Mr. Fielder may 
renew his charge, that the discipline of 
the college has been always lax and 
inefficient ; and, in support of that charge 
he may possibly refer to those periods 
of disturbance which unfortunately dis- 
tinguished the earlier history of the insti- 
tution. Should this be the case, it 
appears to me that the charge is capable 
of a very easy and conclusive refutation, 
namely, that the disturbances in question, 
instead of proving the laxity of our dis- 
cipline, proves exactly the reverse. Upon 
the Btrenf^ of two-and- twenty years' ex- 
perience in the office of dean, I can 
moat conscientiously aver, that whatever 
UMy have been tbe disturbances which 
have occurred since I have had tbe honour 
of being connected with the East- India 
college, they are not to be ascribed to 
any relaxation of discipline ; on tbe con- 
timry, they are principally to be ascribed 
to the imi^eiice of the young men un- 
der the strictness of our system ; a strict, 
ness which greatly exceeds that of any 
other eollegiam establishment with whicb 
1 am acquainted, or of which I have ever 


heard. It should further be reeolleeted, 
that these commotions are, after all, ex- 
ceptions to a general tenor of wbat 1 he- 
sitate not to call exemplary quiet and 
good order. In saying this, I should not 
be understood to affirm, that we have 
nei’er had amongst us young men whose 
habits were such as would baffle ell tbe 
efforts of discipline, whether indulgent or 
severe. Such young men will occasionally 
be found at all institutions for education, 
and if this is to be our condemnation, I 
know not what literary establishment can 
be named, that ought not to perish with 
the East- India College!' I think these 
few remarks would, of themselves, be a 
sufficient answer to the long speech' with 
which the hon. member has favoured us. 
The opinions of the gentleman whom I 
have quoted are entitled to the greatest 
weight, from the opportunities he has had 
of being acquainted with tbe subject. 
No doubt the college might be open to 
some objections, in consequence of irre- 
gularities hy a few of the pupils ; yet, when 
we consider the whole of these, I think 
it will l>e found that they have not arisen 
from a relaxation of discipline, or a want 
of rare on the part of those whose duty 
it was to superintend the business of the 
college. In reply, however, to some of 
the authorities quoted by tbe hon. pro- 
prietor, I would refer to the evidence of 
Sir Hubert Grant, of Mr. Elpbinstone, 
and of several other individuals, who had 
ample means of observing the progress of 
the institution, and who are well qualified 
to decide as to its merits, all of whom 
admitted that the latest report, as to tlie 
state of the college, was highly satisfa^ 
tory as to the moral discipline of the pu- 
pils generally. If the court wishes to 
hear this document it shall be read, and 
will bear out all that I have stated. I do 
not think it necessary to occupy tbe atten- 
tion ot the court, by following all the de- 
tails of the long statement which the bon. 
proprietor has made, and still less as, no 
doubt, there are several proprietors who 
wish to address the court. I shall only 
add, therefore, an expression of my hope 
that the Court of Proprietors, if they wish 
to leave this matter as heretofore to the 
management of the directors, they will 
not assent to the motion of the hon. aen- 
tlemon." 

Mr. Fleidmr rote to egun address the 
court, when he was odled to order by 

Mr. AsteB, who said, that tbe iioii, 
proprietor wee out of order; thakheeonld 
not DOW speak on the sulgeet of his ima- 
tion ; but that, if he had any tbiiy addi- 
tion^ to oilSer,' he should reserve it to 
the cloee of the debate, when he 
claim the usual right of being pennitled 
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iirluil hMlieen nid, «nd after the motion 
which hM been made by the bon. pro- 
prietor, in which he has attacked the two 
inatitntiona ao long under our care, and 
from which we have derived some of the 
ablest public aervantB of tlie Company, to 
offer a few remarks. If I understood the 
lion, proprietor correctly, it was not his 
intention to extend his objections to those 
institutions^beyond the mere question of 
finance ; but the hon. proprietor has gone 
much beyond that ; he has attacked their 
BBoral character; he has described the 
condition of tlie pupils sent to the college 
as an apprenticeship to dissipation and 
extravagance which must lead to the 
worst consequences. These were the 
hon. proprietor's own words ; and stand- 
ing here in the situation which I have the 
honour of holding, I cannot bear those 
attacks in silence. The college was ori- 
f^nally established with a view of supply- 
ing the deficiencies supposed to exist in 
the education of those who had been des- 
tined for the civil service in India. With 
regard then to its efficiency, the proper 
question was : Is the average of qualifi- 
cation greater since the establishment of 
the colli^ than it was before? On this 
point it is scarcely possible that any diffe- 
rence of opinion can exist among those 
who have been honestly and impartially 
seeking for truth. Tlie testimony of ene- 
mies no less than that of friends agrees in 
declaring that those who had received 
their education at Haileybury were ge- 
nerally far better qualified for the impor- 
tant duties which they were called upon 
to perform, than the majority of their 
predecessors. Sir Robert Grant, in a 
s p e e ch delivered in this court in 1834^ 
said ; * 1 find, generally speaking, that 
the most important posts in India have 
been filled by those who have been the 
most distinguished for proficiency at 
•Haileybury. Of five or six civil secreta- 
ries at Calcutta, three, Messrs. Macken- 
«ie, Frinsep, and Stirling, were distin- 
guished prize men for proficiency at Hai- 
leybury. Of four secretaries at Madras 
and four at Bombay, two at each place, 
Messm. Clive and Bfiacpberson Macleod 
at the former, and Messrs. Norris and 
JSimpson at the latter, were of the same 
•cHaas ; and a third, Mr. Farish, has just 
been promoted to the same situation at 
JBomfaay.* This," continued the bon. 
Deputy Chairman, b the teatimony of a 
fiiend to the college. The next ahall 
be that of a gentleman highly qualified to 
koem an opinion, at present one of my 
honourable ooUaagues — a gentleman 
iwbose brillbnt career in Indb sufikiently 
Jd afests the value to be set upon bis judg- 
anent, and who, having been engaged in 
the civil service long before the coUe^ 
osbtsd, ’Cannot be supposed to entertain 
upy pr^udioe in itafevour. Mr. Edmon- 


Btone, in hia evidence before the late 
committee of the House of Commons, 
said : * 1 think that the Eaat-lndb col- 
lege has had the effect of sending out 
young men generally better educated than 
before. They have also had the advantage 
of acquiring such a d^ee of elementary 
knowledge of the oriental bnguagea, as 
greatly accelerated their acquirement of 
those languages after their arrival in 
Indb. Generally, 1 conceive that the 
civil servants have been better educated 
since the establishment of the oollegc 
than they were before. • • • He 
adds : * It has always appeared to me that 
the institution of the college afforded a 
security for their being more or less qua- 
lified by a liberal education for the situa- 
tions they were destined to fill.' In 
other instances, a favourable testimony 
bad been extorted from those who were 
hostile to the existence of the college. 
Mr. Courtney is unfriendly to the whole 
system of patronage, as at present exer- 
cised, and would supersede it by ano- 
ther. He would give the whole patron- 
age to the universities, and other places 
of public instruction, in place of vesting it 
in the hands of those by whom it is now 
dbpensed. But what was his deliberate 
judgment on the efficiency of the college? 
It shall be given in bis own words. 

* As to the college at Haileybury, it b a 
matter of great controversy; but I am 
bound to say that the tendency of the 
despatches which I have read from Indb 
up to the period of my quitting office, was 
to estublbh a superiority in the persons 
who bad been at the college, over those 
who had gone to India before the college 
was established.' Tbb testimony, let it 
be observed, is that of a gentleman who 
bad for many years been secretary to the 
board of commissioners, and consequently 
was peculiarly competent to form an ac- 
curate judgment. (Hsar, hear t) The last 
authority which I shall mention b that 
of a gentleman, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, emi- 
nent for hb talents and aervioes, himself 
educated at the college, consequently well 
acquainted with its merits, and who owas, 
as be states, the high dbtinctiou which 
he attained in IncUa to the . education 
which he received at the college. Itb 
true, OB the hon. proprietor hoe quoted, 
that he has given it os hb opinion that 
the college might be abolbbed * without 
public detriment ;' but in a letter to one 
of the professors of the oolbge he thus 
expresses hb feelings 
Letter to Mr. Maltbus, read in tbb court 
80th February 1817. 

The Bsmlavy to which I ■hsU ever coDsider ny- 
•elf indebted for a variety and extent of lafenna- 

tion that I could nowhewdee have laoelved Ja the 

■pace of two yean. 

And this was not a mere oomplimen- 
taiy effusion* He held the ,aame bn- 
guage to hb fether, as appears from the 
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follomng extract from a letter written 
by that gentleman : — 

My 1011 Holt owns with gratitude the kindnew 
and highly useful Instruction which he received at 
.Haileybury^ to which he chleOy ascribes the suc- 
cess of his exertions in India. 

'Aftef such testimonies from gentlemen 
of every shade of opinion upon the sub- 
ject. it would be a mere waste of time to 
say a word on the efficiency of the col- 
lege as an instrument of public instruc- 
tion. {Applause.) But (continued the 
hon. deputy) it is said that the disci- 
pline of the college is relaxed and imper- 
fect ; that the habits of the young men 
ore marked by great irregularity, and that 
immorality prevails to an alarming extent ; 
and the hon proprietor has attacked not 
only the moral character of the students, 
but also the characters of those who pre- 
side over the institution. It may be that 
there is some irregularity and some extra- 
vagance. No one in the least acquainted 
with human nature, could expect that a 
number of young men could be congregated 
together without some occurrences taking 
place. But these things arc not peculiar 
to Hailcybury. The only question then 
is, whether those faults and follies shall be 
displayed at Haileybury or somewhere 
else. Mr Mill, who delivered an unfavour- 
able opinion upon the moral state of the 
college, has in the same sentence given a 
reason why some things occur which all 
must regret, though none can prevent. 
He very justly ascribes the irregularities 
complained of to * the tendency which is 
inseparable from assemblages of young 
men to run into dissolute courses.* This 
tendency it would be vain to deny — but 
it is equally vain to complain of it ; and I 
would ask, what is the use of the three- 
score years or more that the hon. pro- 
prietor describes himself to have lived, if 
they have nut brought him to the same 
conclusion ? But the amount of irregu- 
larity and vice prevailing at Haileybury 
has been greatly exaggerated. So far from 
the young men in that establishment being 
worse than other persons of their own 
age placed in similar circumstances, there 
can be no doubt that they are better. 
In fact, had the college not been located 
in an open field, but established in a popu- 
lous town, the probability is, that we 
should have heard as little of its irregula- 
rities there as any which may occur at 
any public establishments. The only 
just mode of judging is by comparison 
with other institutions of like charac- 
ter. Upon this point the opinion of Sir 
Uobert Grant, himself a member of one 
of the universities, is worth referring 
to. He says : ‘ At the universities, the 
opportunities of idleness and even of vice 
are stronger and more numerous than at 
Haileybi^; the disciplbie and superin • 
tendenee are decidedly less rigid.* Sub- 
.dsiol. Jaur.N.S.VoL.17.Nu 68. 


sequently he sayy*. *At HeUeybory a 
considerable portion read &irlf, and fuU 
half read hard.* Now it is quite obvious 
that liard study is utterly incompatible 
with habitual dissiiwtion. We have heard 
much of the admissions of the professors of 
the college, and especially of Mr. Malthus. 
Now to what do these admissions 
amount ? That the discipline of the coll^ 
has not been able to effect that which 
no rational man could expect that it should 
effect — the complete suppression of irregu- 
larity. In the early period of the history 
of the college considerable insubordination 
occasionally prevailed, but scarcely great-- 
er in degree than has frequently been 
manifested in our public schools ; and 
what is the testimony which Mr. Malthus 
attaches to this admission ? He says : 

* That the business of the college proceeded 
with a decency, order, and decorum which 
have been the admiration of strangers, and 
he quotes the testimony of Lord Minto as 
to tlie obedience and orderly demeanor 
which in India marked the general conduct 
of the students of the college, as compared 
with others $ and he states, as tlie result 
of his own observation, that the students 
are singularly free from the prevailing 
vices of young men of seventeen, eighteen, 
and nineteen, especially when collected 
together in a large body.* This, I think, 
may suffice for an answer to the hon. pro- 
prietor's charge on the ground of immora- 
lity. The strongest opinion that has been 
expressed against the college is that of Mr* 
Sullivan, and that is a mere opinion, un- 
supported by any body of facts. For Mr. 
Sullivan 1 have a great respect, and the 
honour of his intimate acquaintance. It 
is but recently that he has been promoted 
to a station of high importance in India 
by the Court of Directors, out of regard 
for his character and services, — an event 
which I heard of with pleasure, being no 
party to the appointment, it having taken 
place during the last year, when I was 
not a member of the executive body. 
But when Mr. Sullivan was asked to pro- 
duce evidence of the extravagance existing 
at Haileybury, be denied tlie necessity of 
his doing so, alleging his belief that it was 

* so very notorious, as hardly to require 
formal proof.' This is indeed a novel 
mode of discussion— to make an assertion, 
and when called upon to substantiate it 
by evidence, to say that the fact is too 
notorious to require it, is a very simple 
and easy, but not a very convincing mode 
of arguing. One fact he did produce in 
the case of a young man who had con- 
tracted a debt for cigars. Now, as all 
debts of such a description are contmeted 
in contravention of the rules of the college^ 
the tradesmen who suffered them to be 
incurred, do so at their now riak. But 
what were the lirou connected with this 
OeM cigm? why te wu ewitncM4, Mt 
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at Haileybury, or near that place, but in 
thia metropolis, to one of those unprinci* 
pled tradesmen over ready to take advan- 
tage of the thoughtlessness and inexperi> 
ence of young men. {Hear, hear !) All 
the blame, nevertheless, is cast upon the 
authorities of the college, who by no pos- 
sibility could have any control over the 
reprobated proceeding, but who do nil in 
their power to prevent the evils at which 
they most unjustly are alleged to connive. 
Mr. Sullivan was constrained to admit 
that * very great extravagancies * prevail 

* at the universities but his intbrinution 
as to the state of those great national csta- 
blishments was very defective, when he 
affirmed that the young men in them, are 

* under more check than at Ilaileyhiiry.* 
£very one acquainted with the subject 
knows that they are undermuch less. The 
reason, too, which Mr. Sullivan assigns 
for supposing that the check in the uni- 
versities is greater than at Haileybury is, 
that there are seniors as well as juniors 
residing at the universities. Now, with 
respect to the universities, it is generally 
understood, the seniors and juniors do not 
associate. {HeMr, heart) The authorities 
of the college would rejoice in the disco- 
very of any method of making their disci- 
pline more effective and bcnehciul than it 
is. They would glv»dly receive any judi- 
cious suggestions for the improvement of 
tlie discipline of the college, but unfortu- 
nately, the objectors have nothing to offer* 
Mr. Sullivan being asked how far the ex- 
travagance of which he complained could 
be checked by any rules, answered that he 
was * not able to devise any rules.* He 
had nothing to offer. The objectors have 
but one remedy, and that is to abolish the 
college. No doubt this will prevent young 
writers being idle and vicious at Hailey- 
bury. Of the gentlemen occupied in pre- 
paring the minds of those destined to the 
civil service of the Company, it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. Those who 
are best acquainted with the manner in 
which they discharge their arduous duties, 
would he found their warmest panegyrists. 
No body of men have ever evinced more 
zeal to promote the literary advancement 
of those under their care, and I will 
add, no body of men have ever been more 
anxious to guard the morals of their pupils 
than have the principal and professom of 
Haile 3 rbury. {Affiilause,) This tribute is 
but a just debt to their unwearied exer- 
tions — it is one which I feel it my particu- 
lar duty, as an organ of the Court of Di- 
rectora, to perform on the present occasion, 
when, from the tenor of the honourable 
proprietor's speech, the possibility might 
be inferred of the Court being actuated by 
any other feelings, than those produced 
by a sense of the valuable services of the 
professors, and^a profound respect fur 
their public and private viitues.’* He con- 
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eluded, by requesting the court to pardon 
him for having occupied so much of its 
time, after the long detail into which the 
author of the motion had entered. 

Mr. Hoit Macken:de said, that having 
been repeatedly quoted by the lion. pro. 
prietor a'bo originated this discussion, and 
pointedly alluded to by his hon. friend 
within the bar, he trusted the court would 
indulge him for a few minutes, while he 
endeavoured to explain some points on 
which he appeared to have been misunder. 
stood. He was much less anxious to vin. 
dicate the consistency of opinions which 
he had himself entertained and announced, 
at an interval of about twenty years, than 
to prevent injustice being done, through 
the misinterpretation of his words, to an 
institution which he regarded with attach- 
ment, and to men who had done it and 
their country honour, and of whom he 
must ever think and speak with sentiments 
of affection and reverence. He admitted 
that the letter, which had been referred to 
by his hon. friend, might be considered to 
justify a conclusion inconsistent with that 
which was maintained in the evidence 
quoted by the hon. proprietor. But it did 
not follow that there was any real incon- 
sistency in the different statements. He 
assuredly had never recommended the 
abolition of tlie college on grounds imply- 
ing any blame of the system on which it 
was conducted, still less any denial of 
merit in the eminent men who belonged to 
it. The utmost possible excellence in the 
institution, as a seminary for the instruc- 
tion of the civil servants as now selected, 
would still leave open the question, whe- 
ther by a diffVrrent plan of patronage, equal 
or superior qualifications might not be 
secured in the young men sent to India, 
although the college ceased to exist ; 
whether, in short, by a scheme, giving full 
scope to (he competition which might he 
excited among the candidates for so valu- 
able a pvixe, you might not call fortfi 
exertions in the acquisition of the desired 
knowledge, that, with an extended sphere 
of selection, would produce effects not to 
be hoped for from any plan of direct in- 
struction. He had no wish to retract one 
tittle of what he had said in praise of 
Haileybury and of its professors. In 
fact, his words had been too weak to 
express what he felt towards tlicm. He 
had gone to the college at a more advanced 
age than was usual with the students ; and 
the number of students was more limited 
than in subsequent years. He had been 
admitted to a great degree of intimacy 
with the professors: he was proud to 
think, that they had regarded him not 
more as a pupil than as a friend, and the 
instruction he had derived from them went 
far beyond the formal lessons of the class- 
room. He looked back, indeed, to those 
c^'cnings of delightful intercourse to which 
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they had admitted him, and to those dis- 
cussions in which he bad witnessed tlie 
friendly collision of such minds so fur- 
nishcd with power, so stored with know- 
.hedge, as those of Malthus, Dealtry, and 
flatten, stimulated as they were by dif- 
ferences of opinion, but directed by a 
candour and charity which controversy 
could not pervert or embitter, as full 
alike of improvement and of happiness; 
and it was with the recollection of such 
things upon his mind, that he wrote the 
letter that had been referred to. Were 
there, he would ask, any terms of grati- 
tude or praise which the thought of such 
kindness from such men would not justify ? 
Or need he say how much of affection 
and reverence for the individuals entered 
into his estimate of the value of the insti- 
tution they adorned ? But of that insti- 
tution he thought very highly, indepen- 
dently of all personal considerations. 
When, however, they discussed the utility of 
the college, it was not unimportant to 
advert to the date of the letter in question, 
which the hon. proprietor had naturally 
inquired. It inuat liave been written, he 
believed, in 1 SI 2 or 1313, and it referred, 
of course, to the condition of things as 
existing when the college was first insti- 
tuted. Now to say nothing of the eminent 
qualifications of the men selected as pro- 
fessors (and the name of Malthus will live 
w ith the literature of his country), it must, 
he thought, be allowed, both that the gene- 
ral means of education w'ere then very infe- 
rior to what they now are, and that in the 
plan of the £ast-India College, a great 
stride had been made in the road of im- 
provement. The Court of Directors might 
justly boast that, in providing for the in- 
struction of their servants, they had gone 
before the demands of the age, if the extent 
of those demands be estimated by the con- 
dition of existing seminaries. Not to 
mention oriental literature, for the acqui- 
sition of which the facilities were miserably 
scanty, there was not, he believed any 
where endowed a professorship of political 
economy : nor did he know where they 
could have looked for an established 
instructor in the general principles of law 
and in the philosophy of history ; and, in 
the best seminaries, the several branches of 
classical literature and science appeer to 
have been Uught too much on technical 
and exclusive systems, very imperfectly 
adapted for the wanu of persons situated 
as the civil servants of the Company were. 
In all tills a great change has occurred. 
Schools, and colleges, and teachers have 
multiplied exceedingly ; the sphere of old 
institutions has bem enlarged ; still more 
striking has been the improvement and 
inereaae of books calculated to assist the 
student. He believed that the college of 
Hnilcybuvy had operated in no trifling 
degree to pimaoie this mult; but, how- 


ever that might be, it was oo unpeacbmeiit 
of its intrinsic worth to aflinn that other 
seminaries now equalled it ; and the merit 
of those who estalilished it was not the lets 
because others had followed the example 
of excellence they had set. If the question 
had arisen, whether the college of Hailey- 
bury might he dispensed with, it was not 
because it had retrograded (the fact waa 
far otherwdse), but because the general 
system of education hod rapidly advanced. 
I1ie language once used in speaking of the 
college relatively to other means of acqui- 
ring the desired knowledge, might very 
well change, without any change whatever 
in the perc^uasion of its actual merits. Ho 
had known it when those means were com- 
paratively imperfect, and, as already ex- 
plained, he had enjoyed special advantages 
from the friendship and intimacy of tlie 
professors. Of the excellence of the insti- 
tution, he thought then, and still continued 
to think, very highly. l*he special advan- 
tages which he had himself enjoyed, he 
could not sufficiently value ; but he waa 
not for that reason to disguise from himself 
or others, that the hon. court might require, 
as the condition of their patronage, quali- 
fications far superior to any possessed by 
the humble individual that then addressed 
them ; and that such qualifications would 
be abundantly supplied, though the college 
ceased to exist. Now this was the practical 
point to which the evidence given by him 
in 1332 w'as directed. He was colM 
upon to consider it mainly on finoncial 
grounds, and he had so to consider it with 
a strong feeling that our necessary demands 
press sore upon tlie people of India (a 
feeling that might naturally be somewhat 
exaggerated in the breast of one who had 
for BO many years had the charge of the 
financial department). He had to look to 
the existing means of education, scattered 
through the country at the time he spoke. 
He could not rest on the peculiar featurea 
which Haileybury presented at the period 
of its institution ; still less on the special 
advantages which be had himself personally 
enjoyed. The question was a general ono 
to be decided on general grounds, and 
with reference to the present and future 
interests of the country, not to the past 
character of the college. He thought it 
was not necessary, at least that it might be 
rendered unnecessary : but he never thought 
of abating one iote of the merit which be 
believed might justly be claimed both by 
tlie system of instruction pursued, and by 
the distinguished men who conduct^ it. 
He trusted it would never be put down on 
such evidence as they had this day bcnid ; 
for he was satisfied that the quotationa nod 
by the bon. pVopvietor were calculated to 
convey a very erroneous impression of its 
real character. No insUiutioo, no indi- 
vidual eould stand, if all the r^Tiagas of g 
long aeriei of ycare, from which blamd 
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could be referred, were culled ehd brought 
togetlier, as if they formed a fair sample of 
the ordinary course and condition: and 
much that was alleged against Haileybury 
might more justly be uken for proof of 
the constant and aealous efforts made for 
the attainment of an excellence in morals, 
such as he feared was no where attained. 
His persuasion was, that in no other semi- 
nary was there less vice or irregularity ; 
he knew of none where any breach of pro- 
priety was so sure of immediate detection. 
The young men, indeed, could not go ten 
yards out of the way without being noticed. 
At other places the case was very different; 
and nothing could be more unjust than to 
infer perfection from the absence of com- 
plaint. At Edinburgh, for instance, we 
never heard of such things as were made 
the subject of proceedings at Haileybury, 
because the college discipline of the former 
did not extend beyond ahe walls of the 
college, and the students came within them 
merely at the hours of lecture. It would 
be ludicrous to infer, that there was no 
vice among the multitudes who attended 
it, merely because no notice was taken of 
vice. It was not less unreasonable to 
Buppose that the conduct of the young men 
at Haileybury was peculiarly irregular, 
because the records of the college might 
exhibit, with a peculiar frequency (if it 
were so] complaints of irregularity. These 
things, instead of evidence to a relaxed 
discipline, proved in fact an extraordinary 
strictness; and if he were not afraid of 
being misunderstood, be should be inclined 
to say, that they had sometimes carried 
their restraints too far; that they had 
almost exacted too much for human nature. 
There was another thing to which be beg- 
ged permission briefly to advert ; and he 
the rather made the remark, because it 
appeared to him that, from inattention to 
the circumstance, erroneous judgments 
were sometimes formed on still more 
important branches of the Company's 
government. Tbe system of that govern- 
ment is a system of record ; it is a system 
too of kindly intercourse and confidence 
throughout the various grades of the ser- 
vice ; and it having been hitherto conducted 
with a wonderful freedom from the al- 
tercations of party, its records, be be- 
lieved, exhibit a fulness and candour of 
explanation no where else to be found In 
papers relating to public business. Error 
there must be ; but their contests would 
generally be found to be contests for the 
right; and tbe extensive use of writing, 
instead of oral discussion and debate, is 
favourable to the discovery of tbe truth. 
There is consequently to be found in the 
public proceedings a fnedotn in the expo- 
sition of what is, or is thought to be faulty 
(and that often by the very parties respon- 
sible) which could not be expected from 
men excited by party antij^thies, and 


addressing angry and prejudiced oppo- 
nents. Not only every act is explained, 
but almost every thought is laid bare ; and 
^ere is not only no attempt to conceal 
imperfection, but often a generous longing 
after excellence leads to a certain exagge- 
ration of defects. Those, therefore, who 
examine our records, with the desire of 
finding fault, and with feelings similar to 
those with which they might rightly judge 
the discussions of hostile parties, are almost 
sure to be misled, just as if in private life 
you were to view in one light the con- 
fidence of a friend and the reluctant 
admission of an enemy. Frequently from 
this cause the government of the Company 
has been exposed to most unjust censure, 
when a candid mind might have seen rea- 
son to infer no ordinary excellence in the 
general working of that system, of which 
the defects were so freely proclaimed. 
Faults stated (possibly overstated) for the 
purpose of correction, are produced against 
us, as if they were the fixed and habitual 
rules of our conduct. So it has fared with 
the college ; but he trusted that no coun- 
tenance would be given to such a mode of 
judgment in that court. The necessity of 
maintaining the college was, he repeated, 
quite a distinct question from that of the 
merits of the institution, and of those who 
belonged to it. It was a question to be 
decided upon, a consideration of facts and 
circumstances very imperfectly before that 
court : for the late act had prescribed most 
important changes, to which he need not 
now more particularly advert ; and it was 
one which ought, in his opinion, to be left 
in the hands ohbebon. Courtand of bis Ma- 
jesty's government ; howsoever, therefore, 
he might doubt the propriety of keeping 
up the college, he should feel it to be his 
duty to vote against the motion of the hon. 
proprietor, if pressed to a division. He 
had risen merely to say a few words in 
explanation of certain expressions that 
appeared to have been misunderstood. 
He ought to apologise for having so much 
exceed^ his original purpose ; but he 
trusted that they would not think be bad 
digressed improperly, while be bore bis 
humble testimony to tbe merits of an insti- 
tution endeared to him by many delightful 
recollections, and paid the just tribute of 
admiration and respect to those excellent 
and eminent persons whom it was his most 
valuable privilege to have possessed as his 
instructors, and bis highest honour to have 
numbered among bis friends : nor would, 
he hoped, any observations be thought to 
be misplaced, which tended to guard 
against unjust reproacb those in whose 
service and society he bad spent the Isigest, 
tbe happiest portion of his life. He cor- 
dially thanked the court for the p a t i en ee 
with which they had listened to him. 

Mr. Tkomfog.— After the very able 
and eloquent sp aa ch es which we have haard 
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from the deputy chairman and the right 
bon. proprietor who followed him (Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie), I feel reluctance in 
occupying the attention of the court ; but 
having taken some part when the subject 
-was unexpectedly brought forward, 1 do 
hot think' it consistent to remain silent, 
after having had an opportunity of consi- 
dering it more maturely. It did appear 
to me at that time, and I now feel con- 
6rmed in my opinion, tlint whilst the 
question of the continuance or the abolition 
of the college is supposed to be under the 
direct consideration of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors, the dis- 
cussing it in this court, and at this time, 
might have been dispensed with. I think, 
also, tliat if that question hinges upon the 
point of expense, and upon the altered 
position of the Company, it might have 
been brought forward, and should have 
been debated, without an attack upon the 
professors of the college, and without 
bringing together a string of charges 
against the students, for acts of misconduct 
during a long series of years. It is far 
from my thoughts to suspect the hoti. 
proprietor who has made the motion of 
want of due delilieration on the subject, 
because 1 well know the pains which he 
bestows upon every one to which he directs 
his attention ; but I do regret that he has 
not spared the feelings of those who have 
undertaken the laborious and anxious 
task of educating and governing young 
men, at a time of life and under circum- 
stances which, perhaps, render good ma- 
nagement peculiarly difficult. I lament 
that any grounds for complaint as to the 
conduct of the students should have existed, 
but 1 should more lament the manner in 
which the hon. proprietor has referred to 
them, if the so doing had not drawn forth 
the powerful observations which have been 
made in defence of die college, and which 
have exhibited the brighter side of the 
picture, as contrasted with that taken by 
the hon. mover. It is in the consoling fact^. 
that amidst some failures the college has 
supplied India with many distinguished 
and most able servants, that the principal 
and professors of the college must find the 
reward of their anxious labours; and re- 
membering, as 1 do, instances of the mis. 
chief arising formerly from not having, at 
our stations in India, individuals wlm were 
acquainted with the languages of India, 
and who, therefore., were obliged to rely 
upon the version of interpreters, 1 do at- 
t^ |peat importance to the number of 
profiaenu in those languages with which 
the college has supplied our eastern terri- 
tories. If, however the situation of the 
Company, tof^ther with the increased 
me a nt of acquiring instruction in the lon- 
guagm of India, render it good policy to 
^rith the coll^ge^ it is but justice 
to bmr in mind, that it is to that ertaUiab- 


ment we are principally indebted for tbM 
extended sources of instruction. In saying 
that we no longer require the services of 
Haileybury college, we ought to acknow- 
ledge what those services have been, and 
that but for that institution, we should pro- 
bably have looked in vain for that host of 
teachers who, it is urged, can take its place. 
If the establishment is no longer to exist, 
its setting should be bright and unclouded 
— and if its professors have not, in all in- 
stances, accomplished all they wished, we 
should acknowledge with gratitude the 
good which they have done towards car- 
rying into effect the object of the pro- 
prietors. We have Uiis day been gratified by 
one example of what Haileybury has done, 
in tlie instance of the right hon. propriator 
wlio has just addressed the court, and who 
has shewn its prevailing resulta in bright 
and cheering colours. Under the view of 
tlie subject which 1 have teken, I shall 
vote for its remaining under tha manage- 
ment of the Court of Directors, without 
tlie interference of this court. 

Mr. Poynder said, that having taken a 
part in the motion made eleven years ago, 
by the late Mr. Kinnaird to put down thia 
institution — having,be repeated, taken an 
active part in favour of the college on that 
occasion, he could not consent to give a 
silent vote on the present ; though, he 
supposed, that the death warrant of tlie 
college was signed, and its destb-knell 
already tolled, and that it must give way 
to public opinion as a mere question of 
expense. He was prepared to admit that 
the colleKe was not so necessary as it was 
thirty years ago ; but, let him ask, if they 
were to give it up, os he supposed they 
now should, in what way were they to 
supply its loss? for most certainly it 
could not be disputed, that the Company 
never had such servants as were supplied 
from this college. Never had the quali- 
fications of the Company*s civil servants 
been so high, as since the establishment of 
Haileybury. He did not deny that other 
institutions might furnish men equally 
well qualified in many respects, but it woa 
not a question of mere education ; they 
wanted for their civil service men of mo-' 
rals, of religion, of Christianity ; they 
wanted for their public service, men im- 
bued with true Christian principle'; cIwm 
were tbe men necessary to uphold and ex- 
tend our influence in India. In nipply. 
ing such men, he asked wliat auccada- 
oeum aliould they have for this oolUtta? 
They all knew tbe men wbo bad long 
praaided over it; they knew the talcnS 
and virtues of Maltbus and PaalCry, and 
otbm who had long been the omamants of 
that institution. Who were to supply tbelr 
plaaas in instilling in the minds of young 
men, going out to India in tha sarvka ^ 
the Gmnpany, tbosa moral and vaUgioua 
principles which are to govarn thsir con. 
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duct ? He admitted all that had been 
aaid about the practicability of supplying 
men with many of the qualifications neces- 
sary to the civil service of the Company : 
but surely it would not be contended that 
these are all that is necessary? Tlie moral 
and religious qualifications to which he 
had alluded, were, in his opinion, even 
more essential than the others. As to the 
advantages which had been derived from 
Hailcybury College, he thought there 
could be no doubt, and if it were neces- 
sary he could produce proofs on the au- 
thority of liOrd Minto, to sliew how much 
the Company's service was indebted to that 
institution. He would say that it could 
not bear a comparison with Cambridge 
or Oxford in some respects, but in others 
it had a decided advantage over them. 
As to irregularities, it was impossible 
wholly to prevent them where large num- 
bers attended. However, he was sure that 
any decision to which the court might 
come, with respect to the suppression of 
the institution, would not be founded on 
its being more irregular than other insti. 
tutions for the education of youth. Ho 
would beg of the court, then, not to come 
to any hasty decision on this subject ; not 
to adopt a course which they might after- 
wards repent. Nothing was more easy 
than to bring charges as to the institution 
not being properly conducted. Such 
charges were easily made and readily lis- 
tened to; it reminded him of the old re- 
mark : He that goeth about to persuade 

a multitude that they are not so well go. 
verhed as they should be, will never want 
an attentive audience." It was, he re- 
peated, very easy to say that an institution 
was not worth the expense of keeping it 
up ; but if an institution was defective, let 
it be reformed ; there was a great diffe- 
rence between reforming and destroying ; 
such was the prevailing feeling at the pre- 
sent day, that he should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear that the church was not 
worth the expense of keeping it up. This 
was the sort of reform practised in the pre- 
sent day; they first talked of reforming 
the abuse of an institution, and then, when 
reform could go no faither, they talked of 
putting down the institution altogether. 
It was BO in the present case : they talked 
first of reforming this college, and now' 
they talked of putting it down* He was 
no friend to the standing abuses of any 
institution ; on the contrary, he should be 
glad to see them reformed, and he re- 
joiced to find tliat an amelioration was 
taking place in many points where it was 
greatly required. For instance, it was an 
amelioration, that three bishops should 
now be sent out to that country which had 
been so long deprived of the benefits of 
Christian instruction — 

Col. Stanhope Question ! Question !'* 
Mr. Poynder said, that what be was 


saying was quite to the question before the 
court, and he would not be put down by 
one who hated to hear even the name of 
religion, and who. If he could, would pre- 
vent its extension ; but that hon. proprie- 
tor's notions had not, and he trusted never 
would, prevail in that court. Referring to 
the question on which the court was now 
called on to decide, he would again ven- 
ture to impress upon it the prudence of 
not coming to a hasty decision upon so im- 
portant a matter, or of taking a step which 
they might have cause to repent. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that he had attended 
there for the purpose of hearing what was 
said on both sides; and as there were many 
gentlemen in that court who were not dis- 
posed to give him a fair hearing, he had 
asked, and was promised the protection 
of one of the directors within the bar (Mr. 
Shepherd). (A laugh ) The hon. pro- 
prietor then proceeded to address the court 
at some length, but his remarks were 
made with such rapidity, and the transition 
from one subject to another so frequent, 
that we can do little more than give the 
general import of bis observations. He 
said that the present question was a ques. 
tion of reform, and he remarked, that in 
the original general question of reform, 
the only good parts had originated with 
the Tories. The hon. member next ex- 
pressed a hope that the directors would, 
in future, give a little more timely notice 
of their courts, and the subjects to be 
brought under their consideration. It was 
by mere accident that he heard of the 
court from a gentleman who dined with 
him on Monday last. It would not cost 
the directors more than a few shillings to 
give such a notice to every proprietor, re- 
siding within a moderate distance, as 
would reach them time enough to insure 
their attendance. The consequence of not 
giving such notice was, that many pro- 
prietors were absent from the court who 
would otherwise be very willing to attend. 
He would now say a word as to the ques- 
tion before the court ; he would beg of 
them not to act precipitately. He next ad- 
verted to tbe tea-trade, and dwelt upon the 
advantages which would have resulted 
had that part of the Company's business 
been retained. Tbe hon. proprietor then 
adverted to the vote by ballot, adding that 
be could not conceive how any honest man 
could be the advocate of such a system ; 
a man, he observed, must be a great rogue 
who could promise his vote one way and 
give it another. For his own part, al- 
though the votes in that court were taken 
by ballot, he had always departed from it 
as much as he could, by holding his paper 
in his hand to shew which way be voted ; 
and he hoped in God the day would never 
^roe when the ballot system would be 
^neially adopted in this countiy. With 
respect to Haileybury College, be would 
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object to its being put down until nil the 
sons and nephews of the directors were 
educated in it. lavgh.) At the same 
time he would contend, that as its great 
advantage was in instructing the servants 
'of the Company in the eastern languages, it 
ought to Be kept up in that country where 
those languages were spoken. Tiie hon. 
proprietor next adverted to the necessity 
of the court considering the case of their 
naval and military officers more than they 
had.done, and he contended that a certain 
number of cadetships should be reserved 
for the sons of those officers who had been 
killed in the Company's service. Such a 
system would be highly creditable to the 
Company's liberality, and would at the 
same time be a well-merited reward for the 
services of some of their bravest servants. 
The hon. proprietor again adverted to due 
notice not being given of the meeting of 
the courts, and, he added, he could give 
a reason for it : no doubt some of the 
directors said, ** If we give due notice of 
this, that d— d fellow Lowndes will be 
here troubling us with his nonsense.'* {A 
laugh.) They, therefore, wished to have 
the whole thing quietly to themselves, to 
the exclusion of those who, like himself, 
were disposed to take an active part, as well 
as independent pait, in their proceedings. 
As to Haileyiiury College, whatever might 
be the necessity for its continuance or abo- 
lition, he must say that until that day he 
had never heard any thing against its mural 
character ; there was to he sure a little 
mutiny amongst the students at one time ; 
however, that was little better than a 
** ban ing out " at school ; at the same time 
it was to he condemned, iiiusmuchas it was 
a rebellion against the autliority of tliose 
by whom the pupils were educated. That 
was a course which never throve with any 
who adopted it ; and he had always pre- 
dicted the downfall of Napoleon from the 
time he heard that he had turned hU can- 
non against Louis XVI., who had given 
liim his education. The hon. proprietor 
proceeded to observe, that he was not a 
Tory ; he was one who would support the 
reform of all proved abuses ; but W’hen 
he saw the people of this country hunting 
out for abuses in holes and corners, and 
creating the very thing they pretended to 
correct, he would hesitate before be joined 
them. Tlie hon. proprietor was proctred- 
ing when he was called to order by— 

I'be Chairman, who reminded him of 
the necessity of confining himself to tlie 
cjuestion before tlie court. 

Mr. Lowndet contended Uiat he was 
quite in order, that be was speaking to the 
question, but the fact was tliat tlie hon. 
gentlemen behind the bar were aware that 
their dinner was ready, and did not wish 
to he delayed ; but as some of tliem bad 
often rnated him," he would now in 
return take care that they were over. 


roasted. {A laugh ) He was surprised 
that his hon. friend Mr. Shepherd, who 
had promised to gain him a patient hear- 
ing, bad not interfered in his behalf. The 
hon. proprietor tlien proceeded to address 
the court a short time longer in the same 
strain, but did not again touch on tlie 
question before it. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had read the mo- 
tion of the hon. proprietor, w'hicb he bad 
prefaced by a very able speech, and he cer- 
tainly approved of that motion, the effect 
of which would be to give to the Court of 
Directors that accession of power which 
was necessary for accomplishing that ob- 
ject, the abolition of the college, which, 
he understood, they themselves bad in 
view ; for it appeared that they had already 
taken some steps towards the abolition of 
the college. {No, no !) It unquestionably 
was reported, that some steps, had been 
adopted by the Court of Directors for 
doing away with the college. He was 
friendly to such a course ; because, to lay 
it down as a rule that a proper education 
could only be obtained in one particular 
seminary, was as unjust as it was ridicu- 
lous. Was it not absurd, was it not mon- 
strous, to assert, that morals could only 
he imparted in a given place ? Was it 
not a reflection on the good sense of pa- 
rents to say, that they could not select a 
proper school for their sons, and that, 
therefore, they should send them nowhere 
eUe, preparatory to their proceeding to 
India, but to Ilaileybury? It was not 
deemed necessary that the Governor-gene- 
ral of India should be thus educated; and 
very many of their principal and most able 
functionaries had not been instructed at 
Ilaileybury. In his opinion they ought 
not, by confining themselves to one esta- 
blishment, to forego the advantages which 
many other seats of education held out to 
them. What, he would ask, was the na- 
ture of the motion then before the court ? 
Why, it went to encourage perseverance 
ill tlie^ intention which it hud been stated 
the directors entertained — that intention 
being to do away with a useless and very 
expensive establishment. It was quite 
evident that the money expended was much 
greater than the value received; and that 
being the case, he thought that the Court 
of Directors ought to accept the offer now 
made, which was to strengthen their hands 
and to hasten the achievement of this ob- 
ject. The proprietors thanked the Court 
of Directors for what they had already 
done— they entirely approved of the steps 
they had taken, and they were anxious to 
leave it to the executive body to adopt such 
ocher measures, with reference to this sub- 
ject, as they might think fit. He hoped 
tlHi directors would accede to this propo- 
sition. He trusted that they wouM to- 
give the hon. mover his speecb—ihat tim 
would overlook what he hod said in Iim 
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seal— that they would not dwell upon 
many points to which, in the ardour of the 
moment, he had felt it necessary to refer ; 
but that, looking at the question dispas- 
aionately, they would see the propriety of 
acceding to the motion, the efiect of which 
would be to arm the executive body with 
additional power. 

Sir C Forbes said, it had not been his 
intention to offer himself to the notice of 
the court on this subject, but it did appear 
to him that they had begun at the wrong 
end. It had been stated that certain pro- 
ceedings, with respect to the abolition of 
Haileybury College, had already taken 
place. He, therefore, was of opinion that 
it would have been better fur the hon. 
mover to have called for a report of those 
proceedings in the first instance. The 
question was a very important one ; and 
he felt that at the present moment they 
were not in a state to entertain it. Situa- 
ted as he felt himself, he must therefore 
vote against the motion, because really the 
court knew little or nothing about the mat. 
ter. He must say, in justice to Hailey- 
bury College, that tliere were some good 
grounds for speaking well of that esta- 
blishment. He was, unfortunately, aware 
of two cases in which young men had been 
removed from the college for improper 
conduct ; but he was obliged to admit that, 
in both instances, the parties deserved what 
they had met wi^, and he never attached 
any blame to the college council. On the 
other hand he must observe, that several 
young friends of his, and two in particu- 
lar lately, had quitted the college greatly 
benefited by their sojourn there. He, 
therefore, was not one of those who w'ere 
for condemning the college as a useless es- 
tablishment. He entirely concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. proprietor 
opposite (Mr. Poynder). Like him, he 
was anxious to see young men of steady 
moral character and conduct going out to 
India. , He cared less for splendid abilities 
or extensive acquirements, than for good- 
ness of disposition and kindness of temper 
and manners. These were the qualities 
most essential for the guidance of persons 
whose duties led them to mix with, and to 
rule over, the natives of India. He had 
known young men possessing those quali- 
ties, with very moderate acquirements, to 
have gone out to India, and to have acquired 
the eateem of tlieir superiors, and the affec- 
tions and confidence of the people of India, 
in a much greater degree than otliers who 
were possessed of more splendid talents. 

Mr. AetoB said, that after the length to 
which the discussion hod extended, it was 
not his intention to make many remarks ; 
but be could not remain entirely silent, 
when a question of this nature was brought 
under the consideration of the Court. 
Having, from the foundation of the col- 
lege, viewed, with an impartial eye, boUi 
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its advantages and disadvantages, he had 
arrived at this conclusion, namely, that 
the Company were perfectly right in esta- 
blishing it. The observations which had 
been addressed to the proprietors by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. H. Mackenzie) who 
was not now present, carried great weight 
with them. Whatever might be said of 
the evidence of that hon. gentleman before 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
his conduct this day had been most cre- 
ditable to himself, and must have been 
highly gratifying to tlie Court. Assuredly, 
the establishment in which that hon. gen- 
tleman w'as educated, and where those abi- 
lities which he had displayed on this occa- 
sion had been nurtured and developed, 
could not be of so useless or w^orthless a 
character as the hon. mover seemed to sup- 
pose. The hon. mover had made a speech 
wholly dissimilar from the resolution with 
which he concliided. That resolution point- 
ed at the finances of India, and adverted to 
the remittances necessary for the payment 
of the dividends on the Company’s stock ; 
and the state of those finances was as- 
signed as the reason for immediately dis- 
continuing the college. Now. upon these 
points, the hon. gentleman had not made 
a single observation — No, but the hon. 
gentleman, in a speech of two hours long, 
had entered into a tirade against the man- 
ner in which the college had been con- 
ducted, from 1805 to the present year, 
1835. It never w^as contended that this 
college, more than any other, was not 
liable to some errors and abuses ; but that 
they were more glaring or more extensive 
in Uiis, than in any other great scholastic 
establishmcntB, he wholly denied. He 
thought ^tbat the hon. gentleman might 
with great propriety have confined his 
remarks to the situation of the college as 
it now stood ; it would have been more 
just if be hod done so, instead of following 
the fashion, and adverting to circumstances 
that bad occurred seve^ years ago. If 
the bon. gentleman had taken this course, 
lie would have found that the acquirement 
of various branches of knowledge and 
learning, and, what was of more impor- 
tance, tliat instruction in moral and reli- 
gious duties, VI* ere sedulously attended to 
at Haileybury college. The hon. gentle- 
man had taken offence at the letter which 
the rector of Hauwell bad thought proper 
to publish. That was, however, a mat- 
ter to be settled between the rector of 
Hanwell and the hon. gentleman. He, 
however, would say, tliat he was extremely 
glad to see the voluntary testimony of that 
reverend individual in favour of the col” 
lege. He thought that such a testimony 
ought to have had some effect on the 
mind of the hon. proprietor, since it 
tended to prove that the college was not, 
as he had asserted, relaxed with respect to 
moral discipline. Tlie hon. proprietor 
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httd occupied hours in reading ex< 
tracts, to prove that irregularities had oc- 
curred from time to time in tlie college. 
Now, the inference which he (Mr. Astell) 
drew from these statements, was precisely 
the reverse of that at which the hon pro- 
prietor* had .’arrived ; in his opinion, if 
the discipline of the college had been lax 
instead of being rigid, they would never 
have heard of these irrogulHrities, which 
formed the exception and not the rule. — 
Young men of great talents, of groat ac- 
quireineritP, and of groat moral worth, had 
proceeded from Ilaileybury ; thoy had 
done essential service to India, and hud 
assisted in raising that frame of govern- 
ment which would cause the Company 
to be regarded with honour and ajiproba 
lion by postoiily. 'I'lio lit>ii. piopriotor 
liad told them in his resolutiun that with 
this conviction, the Com t of Proprietors 
most cordiislJy aiiprove of the steps taken 
by the Court of Directors for the abolition 
of the etdli gc.” AVliat steps he siiould l)o 
glad to know, had been taken ? Tiie bon. 
proprietor bad no tiutbority lor making 
Bueb a statement. The court knew itu- 
thing on the subject - there was no evi- 
dence before it that any such steps bad 
been adopted, lie looked upon the mo- 
tion of the hon. ]U'<ipro*tor us uieeasoiiable 
and incoiiveniefit ; and lie, for one, would 
iiev'crsit and li(‘ar the college een^nred and 
viliAed. witlioiit boldly a^sei ling that the 
estuhlishment hud been a blessing to In- 
dia, and that it bad raised the Company 
in the estimation of the public, more than 
almost any act they had ever performed. 
{Hear, hear!) Th.it di.'itinguished itiaii, 
the late Mr. Grant, who wu** the founder 
of the college, deserved the greatest praise 
for his cxertii'iis ; uinl the enlightened pro- 
fessors who laid Irom time to time given 
their services to the c^tablishment, ought 
never to be spoken of but in terms ot re- 
verence and respect Such was liis view 
of the case ; and therefore he would not 
consent to any alteration in, or to the with- 
drawal of the resolution, but W'ould meet 
it with H direct negut'V'e. 

Mr. Fielder rose to reply, lie said it 
had lieen admitted by iiuii. directors and 
proprietors, that on the score of economy 
and inefficiency of the system, Huiley- 
bury ought to be abolished ; but it was 
said that the motion was unnecessary, or 
at least ought not now to he brougiit for- 
ward. If so, he was at u loss to account 
for the petition under seal of the East- 
India Company near two years since, 
which declared tiie inefficiency of the 
system, and on that ground, as w'ell as on 
that of the enormous and totally uiiiieces- 
aary exfiense of TdCK) per aiinuiri for each 
youth, earnestly required that the college 
should be abolished. He would inquire 
whether in 1817 and at subsequent times, 
w hen the college proceedings were com- 
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plained of, and the proprietors mucli 
wished, as well for the sake of India as for 
the sake of the youths and parents, to abo- 
lish the institution, procrastination had 
not been invariably the order of the day? 
It had been then said, wait and see what 
time and fresh mea.sures will do ; lie 
would ask, has the result been favoumbie 
or oflierwisc? He naturally looked at 
the learned principars own detail, and 
other evidence before Parliament in 1833, 
embracing a period of twenty-six years, 
wliich induced the court to come to the 
conclusion that the college ought to be 
aboUsbed ; still no progress w*as made, and 
it ready appeared to him that there was 
in some quarter a disiticlinaiioii to aholisii 
the insLitiition, iilLhough its abolition was 
admittt'd to be necessary, and it seemed 
to be b ft for tiirtbcr consideration sine 
the. {Hear, hear!) It wa? urged that 
the evils should nut have been mentioned, 
and that he had raked tlieni up, as an 
hon. geiitlernaii had termed it, from 
the commtMicement. Had they been 
kept back, wliat would have been the 
observation then ? It would liave been 
urged that the system was good, that it 
had worked well, and that the expense 
was trifling when compared to the great 
good it hud spread over uU India. In 
answer to tlic charge of his liaving raked 
up the evils, he would take leave to reply, 
that such ciinrge should be transferred to 
those who had given the evidence, and 
brought them to public view. He would 
inquire, had he ufkliiccd a single fact from 
personal oliservution, verhul or other in- 
fornmtion, or from any uccuimt whatever 
save from those documents and evidence 
before Parliament and in the liands of pro- 
prietors? {Hear !) He would ask, who 
had raked up the evils of Haileybiiry? 
Why no other than Mr. IVIultiiiis, one of 
its professors, he having detailed them for 
a period of twelve years, ending in 1817, 
in a book written for circulation. Was 
not Dr. batten, the principal and highest 
ofiiccr of the cstablisliment, another who 
had done so, and had he not at length 
detailed them in 1832 before Parliament, 
for the long neriod ot twenty six years ? 
(Hear, hear!) Had nut many gentle- 
men, In evidence before Parliament, de- 
clared tbe evils of the college, and M*n t 
it ought to be no more? and had not 
the whole proceedings been circulated 
amongst the proprietors? Could it, there- 
fore, be fairly laid to his cliafge that he 
had raked up the evils, when in fact he 
had only, in tbe conscientious discharge 
of bis duty, laid before tbe court 
those evils which had been gathered to« 
getber by Professor Maltlius in his own 
book— by die principal of tbe institution, 
in Jiis own evidence before Parliament, 
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kccnUc, gtwn in 1888 before Pnrlifinient, 
to oiiew (ti|it Hii8eybury wos totaUy iMi- 
nacfwiy ttui mott extmirigi|it» end be 
eeidd not etc thet \t wee biconeiateat 
witb e letter written by him In 1818, ee 
to tbo former stete of that ple^; for tbw 
.lion, pn^rintor, in onewer to • queetiofi 
lie Jied jtiet put to bmi. leid, that be left 
^echool eome time in 1607, a time very 
dboTtly after the iaatitutten's insulation 
at Haileybury, end previone to the first 
mnd rebellion, es it was termed ; and 
3ic bon. proprietor appeared to be cor- 
rect in speaking of tiie discipline and 
opaduct as it was in the year l^^OG and 
partofldOT. Tbe letter, therefore, could 
not be quoted to controvert evidence 
aolamoty ^ven before the Britisli Parlia- 
ment in 1832, twenty-six years afrer- 
wards. {Hear/) With reference to Mr. 
8ollivan*B evidence, it hud been urged 
that be was mistnken upon some points 
with regard to discipline and habits, as 
well at Haileybury as at the' national 
universities, and that Mr. Edmunstone 
and Mr. Courtney were of a different 
opinion with Mr. Sullivan. He (Mr. F.) 
bad himself referred to the evidence of 
lir. Courtney, in particular, as eorrobo- 
lating Mr. Sullivan upon many important 
points, and to his having utmted ttot Mr. 
Sullivan's infbrmation ought to be atten- 
ded to. It was an eifor to suppose that 
he (Mr. F.) bad attacked tbe characters 
of tbe officers of the institution, or of the 
jrouths : that never was bis intention. He 
had chiefly relied on the representations of 
the professors themselves, and bad express- 
ly disclaimed the least imputation on any 
one, and attributed to the erroneous system 
alone, tbe having occasioned the evils de- 
tailed by the evidence and documents. 
It was said that he wished to interfere 
with the Court of Directors, and to take 
the matter out of their hands. Now, if 
hon. proprietors would but read the mo- 
they would find the contrary was 
the ease, for it agreed with the directors 
in their own resolves to abolish the col- 
k gc "it thanked them for so doing, and 
U jamestly entreated them to pursue 
tfuise omaaurea tliey, tbe directors, 
deemed best to accomplish tbe object. 

It had been urged that 
Ihe youChe at Haileybui^ were not worse 
Alim tboee at tbe universities or public 
T***»>« s bat thb surely was no reason 
wbatavar Cor ooBtinuiiig the institutioa; 
^ BaMeyhaiy was a special institution, 
intondsd JSsr' omtt epemal purposes, for 
rnwai and dmamhia oigaett, not attainable 
abeay other plaee i otharwite, be wpuld 
ipli, why en epteblhibmefiC of euob meg- 
Oitiade was araalml wd keptopot snidiaB 
onormoiu eipmide? He (Mr- F.) did 
aot eapect |o find peHeetipn in any per- 
eop or at any institutioii, and wisM to 
make due aHowanoe for jmntlifiil frailties 


and irregularitieH i but ha s ti a amtosl y eao- 
teaded^ that when a pubtta nomfjtmj vo- 
lufftoend a epecial inatitutiQfi, .poppoftod 
it yaar after year for nearly Urn tbM of a 
century, at an enorasoas papense, for tba 
exprees purpose of eeteMblung a much 
better system for leaming, aud m a pecu- 
liar preventive system as to discipline, 
morals, and habits, every one had an on- 
doubted right to expect it to aflbrd much 
greater advant^pes thsu oould be gained 
elfiewhere; and, that when the system as 
to tbe Oriental languages and as to disci- 
pline failed, after a trial of thirty years, 
tlie Company was bound to abandon the 
institution ^together, to save the enor- 
mous expense, and to cast all the care 
anil all tJie responsibility on the parents, 
and to require them to find proper quali- 
fientions for their sons according to their 
own means and inclination s. {ffear, kear^ 
ksar f) It bad also been iirg^ that Hal- 
leybiiry had produced splendid examples. 
He had always admitted, that men of 
great talent, learning, integrity and honour, 
combined with most useful conduct, had 
come from Haileybury, and this he did in 
the fnllest manner; but, he would in- 
quire^ was it to Haileybury they owed 
such talent, honour, and good iwbita? 
Could it 1)6 insisted uphA for an instant* 
that those excellent qualities would imt 
have had equal growth at Cambridge or 
Oxlbid, or in cur public schools ? would 
they not have made the like proficiency 
in learning at other places as at Hailesr^ 
bury? unless it wus contended that Hai- 
leyhury w'bs to be deemed so pure, so 
excellent, and so transcendant, as to Ua 
fiir aliove all other institutions. (Heart 
hoar!) Tt had been asked whether, in the 
event of Haileybury being abolished, there 
was to be any other appropriate institu- 
tion substituted in its stead, on the score 
of religion and morality. He sliould 
think that Haileybury was not the only 
pure fountain of religion, morality, and 
good habits in England, there being, he 
hoped, other institutions to be found quite 
sufficient for every purpose which English 
youths might require for their conduct, 
either in Asia or in Europe. (iiSrar, 
hear /) But, be that as it may, he would 
take leave to suggest that the East -India 
Company, looking, as it was bound to do, 
to its own peculiar situation and circum- 
■tances, would act wisely in ridding itself, 
not only of the heavy annual chagga which 
it occasions on the revenues of India, but 
also of the deep responsilMlity of tiie cam 
and education of the youths, tod to eaat 
the whole of such liabilitisa on the heads 
of those ofdained by natura to ba the moat 
willing end moat able to bear them- 
(Aar/) He maant that aeeh enffeet 
toeidd have the oitetody, emw, end fee- 
ponsibiiity of his own olfii|>ring* end edu- 
cate him as uffectHm and good 
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would nutuailly euggemt^ in order to tbe 
yoiitb Mug duly ^ilelMcd in point of eo^ 
qttkomwita. tfglit prindplee, end good 
ikte* occordlng toe etrict end proper teet 
of omninetion to be prescribed by the 
Itest - Indie .Compeny; end he would ae- 
riouely Inqfnre, where wee the parent in 
either Bnghnid, Scotland, or Ireland, 
having tbe offer of e velueUe wrrtenhip 
for a son, on tbe condition that lie ebould, 
by a given time, be defy qualified for tbe 
appointment, who would not eagerly teice 
upon himself all the watchlul cari^ eidi- 
citude and exertions which parental feel- 
ings and anxiety could sugg^ and efibet, 
in order that such a valuable appohitroent 
ehould not he lost to his family ? (Star, 
hear, hear/) In regard to tbe irregula- 
rities at Haileybury, he had felt it to be 
his conscientious duty, though a/ very 
painful one, not only to shew that the Hai- 
leybury system was erroneous, but also to 
lay before the court the evils arising out of 
that system, which, he repeated, he had 
done only from the statements of the 
principal, Dr. Batten, himself, of Mr. 
Malthus, one of tbe professors, from the 
college proceedings, and from the other 
documents before Parliament, and wbkfe 
had been placed in the hands of the pro- 
prietors for serious perusid, and for su^ 
commentaand proceedings as might arise 
out of them ; othenvise, why so placed ? 
(Aar, hear /) He would again obeerve 
tbat lie did not impute blame ton feir 
trial of the system, neither did he impugn 
the jirofessors or tbe youths, hut solely 
the system $ and, in conclusion, he would 
remenc, that as the Court of Directors 
had by a laige majority, after loug and 
matnie deliberation, rtsoived for tbe abo- 
lition of Haileybuiy, and bad oorrespon- 
ded wkh tbe late Board of Control with 
a View to their resolutions being caified 
into effset ; and as that Board bad fully 
coincided with the directors* resolutions, 
considering, on tbe score of inutility and 
expeiwe, &t there nwi no ground what- 
ever for iu continuance, he eould not 
learn tbat there was any good cause 
Ugainet hie motion beii^ adopted. {HeerO 

The deimum having inrimated that 
the proceedings of tbe two boards were 
not upon record in the Court of Pnippo- 
ton,^~ 

Mr. Pieiier tbon mid, he would ioquiiu 
Of tfao bon. Cbeimian, whether the Court 
of D ir eotors bed ndt. by a laiie migoisty^ 
ooofic to rim resolution that it waa moat 
derirslble, on the grounds of inefiteieney 
aadaf great expense, to abolish the intci- 


The Chairman deelined gtahig W fes* 
swer to the questioae. 

)lfr. IPUider then observed, that, if tlm 
hon. Cbairmao felt adiflitbity in answer* 
ing the quee(ioita4m w>ould " liotV**eB theii^ 
but whald eodeiqoentiy draiy life oeoi 
OonclofiijMi, thatlie waa wariaiitod hs th# 
assertion be had made. And he then com 
tended, that the various dretunstaneii 
dctaOeil by him had not ifeen aset.hy'aiiy 
MMBeAta advanced in Iftaour of the 
etitttfion, to as to alter his 
he therefeie felt 
tion ; but if 
satisfaction to’feim that 
bis du^ to the absent 
and to tbe propriekira at large, 
dear, hear/) 

Mr. Loemdei,^** Docs it cost 
year to maintain a yoUth at 
A young man can be 
university for A’900 a-jresr. ^ 

'rhe Chairman Mid. Uw OT4tiMMr#Sa 
motion had a right to reply, but tbe bee, 
proprietor, who bad alimkly spoken, was 
out of order in beginning lo address the 
court again. 



air C/. Foriet said, the hon. mover bad 
asked vi lieiherthe Cuuitef Directors bnd» 
orhad not, by a large m sj erll p^ 
tbe abolition of the colhigef " 
tion bod not baen answered^ ^ 
fore be must take the rfaet/es- .j 
If he were wreng i 
set him right. If „ 
had been come tes H , 

son for bis anxion^ deshring 

«’b|U grounds tbe " 

their dwision. 

Mr. Xotsfufef egafainifesi^ 
yearly expense of n * ‘ ‘ 

mao at Hidleybury ? 

The Chairman said, ft 
amount according to dm 
dents in the eoi fe gie , 
yeer IT 

ft^^wQ 

but if the iHMBiber of 
ElneUy 

on the 
have been 

Mr. Xsem fes ^ Why 
eonpaalmeots If there fo 
Mr. 

ment. It la a flootiuffliig 
nendiug on tim aomher 
Whoa Urn aaaiber fe •mulh ^ 
is leiger thno ft otherwise wsa Mi 
there were IfiO e^efers^ wldril 




bed aot token pfeee Mtw ee a Che Cooit of 
Dfeeetoreead clfe fetalloeidof Contool 
apoa the selgcct, and sritodtor tin hoard 
had not eofoadadwicb the diredtofi* fete- 
lad eas , fer dw ehoHtioa of the plaiDe at 
anato and whul period ? (Aar/) 


!Dte woidd not 


qoestion wee then 




pent 

The 

Mr. AAr waa wl|l^ to oadl llih 
wordi relative to thedirideads. (Afo^oe^ 

sbow fit hands. 
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ANNULMENT OF THE APPOINTMENT OP 

LORD HL'YTESBITRY Ab GOVERNOR- 

GENERAL. 

Mr. suirl, ho Imd oxpcctetl thiit an 

friend of ins would have at- 
tended for riie inirposo of notice of 

H motion relative to the appointment and 
nimulini'iit of the apfioiiitmcnt of Loid 
Hcyte'nbury ; but us he was not present, 
he (INIr. Mills) would Iiimself bring it 
forward on tlie lAtli in«t. The interests 
of India, and the independence of that 
rourt, rendered it neces&aiy that the 
papers upon this sniiject shoiiid be jtlaeed 
in the hands of the proprietors, when 
they would be enabled to judge for thcin- 
f-elves 

Sir C. Forbe ,^ — “It is quite irregular 
to make a speech in giving notice of a 
motion ’* 

Mr. M.fls. It would be for the pro- 
prietors to decide whether the court of 
directors, with reference to apiiointmonts 
which liiey had nmilc lor high oH'ices in 
India, should be dependent upon the 
result of any political struggles for pariy 
purposes in this country. {Hear !) lie 
concluded hy giving notice of the follow - 
ing motion ; ** Tlniteojiics of all procet'cU 
ings and correspondence lictw'ccn the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, or the 
Court of Directors and the President of 
the llo.'ird of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, coimeelcd with the ap- 
pointment or recall of the Governor- 
general, or governor of any of the presi- 
cleiicies of liulia, since Ajiril ]b34r, be 
laid before this C’ouit ** 

Sir C. Forbes could not see wliat ])OS- 
ftihle good could arise Iroin tlie ])roduc- 
tioii of lliose papers. The lion. hart, 
was proceeding, w iicn ho was called to 
order hy 

Mr. M'igram, who ob'^erved that his 
lion, friend (Mr. Mills) hud a right to 
give his reasons for calling for papers, 
though he could not discuss tlie question 
then. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that not five mi- 
nutes ago they w'ere told that the direc- 
tors did not want tlie assistance ol the 
proprietors, and yet a director now' came 
forward to claim their assistance. 

Mr. Mills. 1 ntn not a director." 

Mr. Astell said, the question W'as not 
whether the directors wanted the assis- 
tance of the Court of Proprietors on the 
present occasion. Tiie question must 
rest, of course, on its owni merits The 
subject was one of tlie greatest impor- 
tance as regarded the independence of 
the Company. It was a question between 
the Company and tlie Government, and 
one which deeply affected their honour 
and independence, and ought to be brought 
forward, in order that the truth might not 
be hid under a bushel. The whole truth 


upon this subject ought to be known to 
the public. {Hear, hear!) 'When the 
proper time came, he should be prepared 
to meet tlie lion, baronet. 

MARITIME OFFICERS. 

Mr. Weeding said, he understood ihe 
Fail lament bad come to some resolution 
on the subject of the claims of the Cum- 
))any's maritime officers who were ex- 
cluded from the scale of leniiiiieratioti. 
lie therefm-c begged leave to ask wliethcr 
the Court of Directors iiitemleU to act on 
the reeninmentlation of tlie couiiuittec of 
the House ol Comino.'S. For hi'* ow’n 
part, lie wished the com i lo proceed wilh- 
oiit parliamenrary iiitei lercnce. 

The Chairman answered, that the 
matter alluded to formed part of the sub- 
ject now luidur consideration. 

FINANCi:. 

Sir C\ 7''or&r.s' gave notice that, on the 
next court- day. he would move “ TJiat a 
statement he laid before the court of the 
home dents and assets of the East- India 
Company on the 30th of Ajiiil 1833; 
with an estimate of tlie exjiccled receipts 
into and disbursements from the iiomc 
treasury for the next three years, or up 
up to tiie 30th April 183S ; particulariz- 
iiig those uppertuiniiig to each yi'ar re- 
spectively, and inclusive of the six per 
cent, remittable loan." 

Rl'GAIl DUTIIS. 

^Ir. Fielder inquired whether, in the 
course of the present year, it was in- 
tended to do any thing with respect to 
the equalization of the duties on sugar. 

The Chairman answered, tliat jiroper 
attention should be paid to the subject. 

Tlie Court thru udiourned until the 
I5tli July. 


Kasl^ India Jlun.sct Jnly 15. 

A gtneral Court of rroprielois of East- 
Iiidia Slock was held this day. 

The h>.laws, in their amended state, 
w’cre read aiul approved of, siihjict to the 
cotifirmaiion of another general couit, to 
be held on the 29th inst. 

l.O.sn HI VTE‘-ailRY*S Al'l OINTMENT. 

Mr. in rising to move for copies 

of all proceeding.s between the Board of 
Control iiiicl the Court of Directors, with 
reference to the resignation of Lord Wro. 
Beutinck, and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the situation of Governor-gencrul 
of India, took a bri^f but comprehensive 
view of the question. He observed, that 
the subject which he now brought forward 
was of vast importance. It related to the 
conduct of the home authorities, in select- 
ing governors for India, and the question 
was, w'licther a niiuUtcr of then own had 
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or had not taken upon himself to do an act 
that militated afrainst the principles of good 
government. He then adverted to the re- 
signation of Lord W. Bentinck, which was 
handed to the Court of Directors by liord 
Glenelg, who was then President of the 
Board of Control. Tiiat he considered a 
very objectionable proceeding. The com- 
munication ought to have been made by 
Lord W. Bentinck directly to the authority 
from w'hom he had rec«‘ived Ids appoint- 
ment. Immediately afterwards the late 
President of the Board of Control became 
n candidate for the situation of Govecnor- 
general of India, and he remained in tliat 
position till the dissolution of the then mi- 
nistry. Private communication was made 
on the subject, and it wtuild appear that 
Mr. Charles Grant had availed liimself of 
the power which he possessed for other 
purposes than tho.e for the attainment of 
which .such powers had been conferred on 
him. Comnuinicatiuns had Iwcn made by 
him, be understood, to the late chairman 
(Mr. Tucker), and to other directors. No*v 
the Indian minister wais, ahovc all others, 
the person who stioulrl he preciiidcti fiom 
taking sueii a course. IJeongliJ to have 
Known wliat the duty of the Court of I).- 
rectors was; hut in the pursuit ol his own 
personal aggrandisement, he had interfered 
w il!i one of the most important functions 
whicli ilie court possessed, in making that 
attempt, he conceived tint the President of 
the Board of Conti ol hud done an act 
which militated against the principles of 
good government, 'i'iie lion, proprietor 
tlien tiuiclicd upon the rejeclion (!iy the 
President of the India Board) of Sir (\ 
Metcalfe, and the appointment of Loid 
Ileytesbiiry, which had aftei war«ls been set 
aside, obseiving, tliat, in his opinion, Sir 
John Ilohhome, in vacating (hut appoint, 
nieiit, attei it liad luiii so dcliheralcly 
made, had done iiii act which milituted 
against the go.id government of India. If 
the goveinment of India were made stib- 
aervieiit to poliiicul and parly pm poses, 
looking to the minisieiial influence which 
found its way into every department, then 
he would sny, that good government in 
that country was at nii eiui. The lion pro. 
prietor concludid, by moving for the cor- 
re«pondence. 

Air. 7’«r/rr s* coiitUd tlie moiion. lie 
Ciinsidercd that the nnnoiir iif ihe Court of 
Directors, thi: light- < f the Ka-t-lmiia 
Company, and ilie good go\ernmeiit of 
India— all these queMiuiis wt^re, in his 
opinion, at issue on this oceasion. AM he 
requested of the court was, to grant the 
papers that were called for. Why should 
they not he granted ? llouourahlo n.eii. 
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whose aciiuns were correct, must wiah for 
publicity. 

Sir C, Forbes was hostile to the motion. 
•~He had not heard what possible good 
could result from its success ; but he 
thought that a great deal of mischief might 
be produced by it. The effect would be to 
put an end to all that useful confidential 
communication wdiieh had heretofore ex. 
isted between the Board of Control and 
the directors. 

Lord Colville w'as favourable to the mo- 
tion, wliicli, if cairicd, w'ould enable the 
Court of Directors to prove to the Court 
of Proprietors, and to the country at large, 
that tiny bad done their duty in resisting 
one of l!ie most violent and most extriior. 
dinary stretches of power that was ever 
know'll to have been attempted by puulic 
men. (//t-or, hear!) 

Col. Stonhope defended the policy which 
induced ^ir J. Hobhouse to reject Lord 
Heytesbury. 

Mr, Donovan should vote against any 
question that tended directly or indirectly^ 
to compromise the Court of Directors with 
the Picsiileut of the Board of Conirol. 

*^*ir Ji. CatnpfuU said, he should not be 
detei'ted fiom laying before the Court of 
p4opiijiois the documents called fur on 
at count of their having been refused by 
miMisteis, if be thought that their produc- 
tion could do the slightest possible good ; 
but believing that the successor the motion 
would rather have a contrary effect, be 
should oppose it 

Mr. supported the motion ; and 

cc»ntended, thdt the papers wdiich were re- 
fused in the House of Commons, but 
w’hicli liL* hoped the proprietors w'ould in- 
sist upon having this day, were not private 
communications, but public documents. 

After n few words from Mr. Fielder^ the 
question was about to be put, when a re- 
quisition for a ballot, signed by a proper 
number of proprietors, \vas liaiided in, and 
the ballot was ordered to be taken on 
Tuesday, the 28th inst. 

Mr. Ali/ls gave notice, that in the event 
of the motion for papers being curried af- 
firmatively at the ballot on the 28tli inst., 
he should, at the General Court on the 
29(h move, that they be printed for the use 
of the proprietors. 

Adjourned. 

Owing to the great length of the 
Debates this month (which has obliged ua 
to incre :se the size of ific present number), 
wcare unable t^earry the report further) 
and must defer the debates on the 1 5th 
Julv and the 29ili July, till next month. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELUOENCE. 


A sotfte ty is organising at Canton, for 
tile OMfUaton of UHoful Knoai^d^ in 
CbiiM.** Ad exposition of its ot^ectSf 
si^ed by Mr. Gutzlaff. atafes * Tbe 
prime object Of this association trtU be 
to pubKsh suefa Imm^s as may enKi^ten 
the minds of the Chinese^ andcomoMi- 
nicate Co them the arts and sciences of 
the west. Such measures must be taken 
as will ensure a ready circulatioD, not 
solely at Canton, but thfx>ugboiit the em- 
pire. It will be the duty of every mem- 
ber of this association to co-operate to 
this end, whilst those memliers who 
are conversant with the Chinese language 
ought to endeavour to furnish the publica- 
tions, which, before being printed, must 
be submitted to the approval of the com- 
mittee. There are two booksellers in 
this city who offer their services in send- 
ing the books to their correspondents in 
the principal cities of the empire, provided 
the books interest the geneml readers. 
A small attempt with the Chinese maga- 
Btoe has answered the end, but the mat- 
ter is still difficult at the commencement, 
yet, when once Irirly arranged, promises 
the greatest results. Our intercourse with 
China has lately been extended, and will, 
under die auspices of a free trade, expand, 
until it embraces all the maritime pro- 
vinces of the empire, and considers the 
Tang-tsze-keang as a fair field for mer- 
cantile enterprise. There will be thus a 
wide door open for the dissemination of 
truth. The writer himself has seen his 
most sanguine hopm far exceeded, and he 
can bear ample testimony to the eagerness 
with which foreign publications, of which 
an enormous number have been circulated, 
were hailed by the people and perused 
universally.*' 

Bight of Petition . — A gentleman, who 
has been some years resident in Canton as 
a British merchant, had lately occasion 
•o petition the governor. He* wrote a pe- 
tition, which was translated into Chinese, 
and delivered it to the senior hong mer- 
chant, Howqua, for presentation. The 
petition was returned from Howqua with 
aa insolent note, signed by the three 
aeoior met chants, describing the aabjeci 
as too trifling to be intruded upon the 
governor. The petitioaer then determined 
to present the petition at the city gates, 
where he was aecompimied on the 7th inst. 
by several of the mercantile community of 
Centon. On their arrival at the Tting- 
bae mun (water-gate), the attendant om- 
oees made their usual blustering opposi. 
tian; btit admittence through the first 
gate was Obtained, and two deputed mili- 


tary oflfaers, the Tsong-HM and the 
Qwang-HM, shortly arrived. Ifbe peti- 
tion was presented to them, but they rt- 
fuBod to receive it, except dirough the 
bong-roerchaots. The petitioner would 
Hot submit to this indigohy, and the of- 
fieers went away. Hie English remaiiu 
ed in the confiaed ipace ^tween tfaU 
inner and outer gpites, and sent for provi- 
sions. From one d^ock till live die 
hong-merchai^ edU'lin^lsb (smongW 
whom Mowqua junior was the most ac- 
tive) made vnfious propositions, all of 
which were peremptorily refus^. At 
length, the Tsung end Qwang-HIfis cmne 
again, and renewed their former offira,- 
saying that an order had arrived fium ihe 
emperor, directing the local officers not to 
receive petitions unless through the 
bands of the hong-merchants. The Eng- 
lish asked to aee the edict. After a ra- 
ther noisy discussion, not very well under- 
stood on either aide, a proposition was 
made that the petition should be presented 
in this manner ; the Qwang-H^ and 
Mouqua were to place their bands simul- 
taneously upon it. To this the petitioner 
agreed ; but in Uie very act of deliverance, 
Mowqua snatched their petition, whilst the 
Quang-HeS, although standing up, did 
not extend his hand to it. Tlie paper was 
of course instantly recovered from Mow- 
qiiB, and the officers again retired. About 
six o'clock the Englishmen returned 
home, excepting the petitioner, who was 
left alone, well provided with food and 
clothing, for the w'eather waa cold. To- 
wards nine, Che Tsung and Qwang-Hcifis 
again returned, and offered to receive the 
petition from the bands of the petitioner ; 
but be told them, that the mendacity of 
their country was now so notorious, that 
be required witnesses of his own nation to 
be present ; and tlie Chinese at .length 
consented that he should dispatch a note for 
two only of hia countrymen. Two Eng- 
lishmen were admitted, of known respec- 
tability. 'Jlie petition was then presented 
to the Tsung- Hefi by tlie pititioner, at- 
tended on each aide by his newly-arrived 
friends. Mowqua, w ho was standing by 
the Tsung- Hefi's side, again, in the vary 
act of presentation, attempted to touch the 
petition with his finger. At this insidioua 
motion the petition was instantly with- 
drawn, and Mowqua was informed that 
Ids scheme had faiM. He then abandoned 
his low tricks, akid tbelhung.liiifi extended 
hb three fingers, raeeived me petiiioii, and 
informed the pMftioner, through the lin- 
guist, that lie had hern sent by the Tsung- 
tIUi ([governor) on purpose to teceivt the 
petition, and to say that the governor wm 
much engaged at present, but ibat the pe- 
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tUkin liMnilil luive hift wurl; mttmitioik, And 
A rtply would be given m two or three 
dey^ ond be (tho govenw) hoped thet 
idle dday would not affect the petitioner's 
ittteresta. 

* During all this pmtreeted diseuision six 
iMP^'in^haniSi two linguiiti^ and a 
at'roi|g military guard, were present. An 
answer iWim the eiceroy was sent to the 
petitioner just thirty hours after his de- 
parture ftrom tlie city gate, promising re- 
dress of the wrong ^mplsin^ against. 

Thus the few Brttisli concerned, by a 
little firmness, have regained to their 
countrymen tlw important boon of dirtct 
communication with the Government, 
which Howqua bad attempted to deprive 
them of.— Chntrm Reg; Jan. 13. 


Sustrslasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Major Mitchell, the surveyor general, 
with a party of exploration, had penetrated 
as far aa the source of the Derwent, which 
tliey found to be in a beautiful lake, 
ab<mt ten miles long and three wide, named 
Lake St. Clair. The party had Iwen 
lucky in meeting with an easy country to 
travel through, consisting in great part 
of open marshes, very wet and unavailable, 
which are very extensive. They ascended 
Mount Ohmimt, from which they obtained 
a magnificent view of the surroundiug 
country on all sides but the east. Its 
characteristic appearance was mountainous 
and alpine. The patty was almut to pro- 
ceed to the Peak of Teneriffe, from \\ hence 
Mr. Frank land proposed to penetrate to 
the south and soutli-east, and close this 
journey of examination at the lluon.— 
Sgdneg Gfls., Mar. 12. 

Ml. Bulwer has expressed his willing, 
netis to act as parUmenlary agent for tiiia 
colony, and application is to be made to 
the local iiovernmenC for funds to salary 
this gentleman for the oflice. 

Flagged pathwaibs in ftont of the 
house* in Sydney are becoming pretty 
geneml, and add considerably to the im. 
provement of the town. 

Newly .arrived emigranu complaUi of 
the high rate of rente in Sydu^, they 
being, it is said, nearly treble the ebergee 
demeofled in London. 

Tlie public et Sidney fully appreeUle 
tbe importance of the savings* bank. 
The amoam at tbe credit of ibe inati. 
lution, and invested in mortgagee, Ac., 
is ie93.415. Iffs. lOd. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND 

Tba pr**prieior of the Tmo Cotomut baa 
been bold lo bail, to take bia irinl on n 
ehargeof libel»againat the LieuuGovnmor, 
een ta iwed lis aonie aiaong remarks npuo 


ColosMel Arthur, Ibr living aliamd ibo 
date of a gemot femaneoiMly dmfid) a i ib ia 
queut to the demon of the oountil* 


eapt 0f eato iuerr. 


Papers ftom the Cape of Good Hope to 
die 9^ of May, announce tbe termination 
t^bostilitica witb the CaffleB, by the aub* 
mission of their chief, Hintm, who weni 
to tbe cemp of the firitieh form on the 
fi9tb of April with a retmue of only ffftjr. 
follosrevB, held an immadiato conferenoe 
with the Commenderwin-ebief, and signed 
a treaty, whereby be engaged to deliver In 
the governor SOfOOO lieed of cattle and 
1,000 horses, half the nunsbar immedi- 
ately, and tlie other half at tbe end of 
twelve months ; to command, as chief of 
Western CafiTreland. all the tribes under 
his authority to cease hosiilitice, and to 
deliver up ell tbe arms in their possnasian 
to the Britiah authorities ; to midEO refNK 
ration to tbe widows and familiee of tkn 
colontsts who had fallen victim* to bin 
proceeding*, end to give hostegee in wn n 
diately for the fulfilment of Iba abo w t 
articles. 


H. M. S. Jif*/et&. Adm. Sir John Cfonb 
from Bombay (which has arrived in Engi- 
lond), lost two lieutenants and aigbt 
seamen, off tlie Cape, in the lollomiig 
manner : — On tbe SOfth April, being abonl 
33 leogiie* eastward of Algua Bay, Clin 
weather rendered it necessary to reef tbe^ 
roiirxes nnd make tlie ship snug §0e tbe 
night. Ill performing this opemtiao, • 
mao feH ovrrboanl. Lieut. John Goto, 
then on the poop, imfimdiately jumped' 
into tbe Isrlioard quarter boat, and Aiom 
thence into the water, in the hope of aee* 
cuing liim before beeoMld pass tbe eMp* 
The quarter liont* were lowered and mg 
life-buoy l;;t go. Lieut. Fitageiald toek 
commaud of one boat, and Lieut. Mam- 
roond of tlie other. Before tte 
were fairly in the water, Lieut. Gore ^ 
close to the ship, asking where the luea 
was? He was told to strike out for the 
Kfo-buoy, wbich was then a abort diatugee 
astetn ; this be did, swimming very ligktlyt 
and ap p ar e nt^ with much vigour. Tbe 
boats imroediatety pulled in the rtirnrfiwi 
of the lifo buOT, but, mi 
nelcber LieuL Goto nor iIm 

he seen. The boata rowed 

•ooe lieM^ tbe aen numing rmm 
and the wind freeheu i ng. bofi mgi 
no better ommook ai ‘ 
tbe dilp. Lieot. Hw 
reached her ioeai^. ]letaowitb„„ 
Fitxgmld, wboee boat, wbM udtkki 
of the ih^ to windward, waa m 
fay oiM ef thoaa heSow aeaa 

iMteidt. T 
to the lUp, 
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** swamping,'^ was distinguisiied. By this tried by courts-martial, upon different 
time it was dark, the sea had risen to a charges, there not being the means of 
fearful height, and the wind Imd increased, doing so in India ; tliis case is of an ex- 
The quarter boat was again lowered and traordinary character ; the mate, third in 
guns were fired ; hut the bout could command, took upon himself the com- 
not get to windward, and was obliged to mund of the Aigerine^ putting the corn- 
return. mander (Lieut. Stovin) under arrest, the 

The Imogene, Capt. Blackwood, had master having previously placed himself 
arrived at the Cape on the lOili of May, in a voluntary arrest, and in this dilemma 
on her way to England. She brings home took the vessel into the Cape of Good 
Lieut. Stovin, and all the ofiicors and Hope, where he threw himself on the 
crew of his Majesty’s brig Algerinii, to be Admirars protection. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
lIorsE OF Commons, Julg 

Steam to India . — Air. Ilunic 

presented the following petition from Mr. 
Waghorn. In doing so, the lion, member 
expressed a hope that the house uould in- 
terfere to prevent a useless expenditure of 
money, in the voting of which he con- 
fessed, he had concurred. 

That your petitioner has been ever since the 
year 1827* employed by the Bengal Steam Com- 
mittee, .to aid tlieii endeavours to obtain a perma- 
nent steam communiration between England and 
India: and that your petitioner was in January 
18.34. employed by such committee to come to 
England on their behalf, to further that object, 
which met the approbation of the late Governor 
general of India, l.ord v\ illiam Beutinck. 

That, in the month of June 1834, a select com- 
mittee of your hon. house was .'ippointcd, to in- 
vestigate the subject, with the view to its adop- 
tion : and that such select committee, after hear- 
ing competent evidence, reported (inter alia) : — 
** That the Red Sea route was wholly favorable 
for eight monibs of the year certaiir; for such 
•team-communication, the remaining four months 
of June, July, August and September, being left 
for the results of further experience, also that, it 
was expedient that measures should be imme- 
diately taken for the regular establishment of 
•team- communication from India by the Red 
Sea.” 

That the Euphrates route was also recommended 
for trial, and upon the report being brought up, a 
vote of money to the extent of was passed 

by > our hon. nouse, to be expended in exploring 
the last mentioned route. 

That your petitioner humbly submits, that the 
difflcultv of the passage of the Euphrates is now 
demonstrated by the fact, that Captain Chesney. 
(who has sailed for the purpose of exploring that 
route), has taken out a double diving bell boat, 
with mining apparatus, for the purpose of blasting 
rocks, and of overcoming Die other olistructiona 
anticipated ; and that your petitioner is informed, 
and believex, that the course contemplated to be 
pursued by Captain Cliesncy, is to drop alowlp 
tram Birdown tne Euphrates, with the iron steam- 
ers, preceded by Arab biuits carrying coals, with 
ll^h^gi;{B leading the way, by sounding the depths 

That the united prayer of England and India, 
te for a rapid steam-communiratiun, and that your 
petitioner humbly submits, that object cannot be 
eHhcted by a channel which requires the apparatus 
taken out by Captain Chesn^ to open it. 

That it is a fact, established by the evidence 
taken before the select committee, up to the time 
the report of that committee of your hon house 
was made, no Englishman had ever been the whole 
coune of the Euphrates, from Bir to the mouth 
of that river*, whilst, on the other hand, your 
petlttooer Is informed and believes, that Lieut. 


Burnes got, within the present year, from Pal- 
mom h to Bombay , by steam, vtcl the route of the 
Red Sea. in fifty-six day!« including all stoppages. 

That your petitioner has ascertained that the 
navigation of the Red Sea is a straight line up iis 
centre, for a distance of IJilii mtlc.s. That, with 
respect to its depth of water, there is sufficient for 
fifty steameis ahrensi of each other, to proceed up 
or down, and tliat the channel, in its narrowest 
part (the Srr..itK of Jiibal), is two miles broad. 

That the statement of its being navigable for 
the eight months, s)ieciliod in the report, is p'aced 
beyond question, by the fact, th.it since March 
lll'KI, the Huurfi ijndmo has been up ami down six 
times by steam, and the Forlma once, without en- 
countering any accident or obstruction, although 
those vessels were not built for the purpose of 
lieing employed on that sea : further than this, H is 
Highnes<i the P.icha of Egypt has publicly sig- 
nified his intentjon to construct u rail-road from 
(’airo to Sues, at hi« own expense, to shew his co- 
operation with British Interests in this truly im- 
portant undertaking. 

That, although the sum of £20.4t(Kl, voted by 
our hon. house, was positively stated to be a suf- 
cient sum for exploring the Euphratt's, with a 
liberal allowance for contingences, yet your peti- 
tioner is informed 'ind believes, that sum hits been 
already exceeded by although in point of 

fact, tlie exiK‘dition has not yet left litr. 

That your petitioner believes, that, if the select 
committee brtd known that diiriitfr-Mls and mining 
apparatus were requisite, at all. they would not 
have made any grant fur the Euphrates route. 

That, although such select committee resolved 
that the effective trial of both lines (those of the 
Euphrates and the Red Sea) would open a certain 
communication with the Mediterranean in every 
month of the year, changing the line of the steam- 
vessels on both sides, according to the seasons, yet 
your petitioner humbly informs your hon. house, 
that no steps whatever have been taken to esta- 
blish a communication with India by the Red Sea 
route. 

Vour petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, that 
your hon. house will forthwith take into conside- 
ration that part of the resolutions of the select 
committee of June 1134, which relate to the com- 
munication by steam with India, vid the route of 
the Red Sea, and resolve upon such measures for 
establistiing such steam -communication as your 
hon. bouse shall deem expedient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BALLOT AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

On the 28th of July a ballot was taken 
at the EasUlnditt House for the deter- 
mination of the following question, viz.^ 
That a copy of all the prciceedinj^ of 
the Court of Directors, relating to the 
resignation by the Right Hon l.urd Wm- 
C. Bentinck, of the office of Governor- 
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general of India, and to the appointment 
of a successor to his Lordsliip, be laid be- 
fore this court." On the glasses being 
dossed and delivered to the scrutineers, 
they reported the question to have passed 
ip the affirmative ; the numbers being — 

* For the question 287 

Against the question . . .56 

Majority for the question — 331 


THE EUPHRATES EXFEniTION. 

The Malta Gazette states tiiat the Pacha 
of F^rypt had, at length, consented to 
grant his firman for a<isistance to the ex. 
pedition under Capt. Chesney, which was 
still (the 23d May) encamped at the mouth 
of the Orcintes. The saitill steamer (the 
Tigris) had been launched, and appeared 
to answer well. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrimltirn 

JuNR 30. firvtuuet Broadhunit« from Bengal 
22d Dec.. Mauritius lOth March, and <'ape 10th 
April; oft' Portland ..July 4. C'onioo;/, Rcnwick, 
from South Seas; off Peoaance. — 11. M.8. Met- 
v>Up, from Bomlkiy 1 7th March and C'ape 12th 
May (bearing tiaff of Adrn. Sir J Gore) ; offFal- 
inourh — Tiuke of Nnrthamherland, Pone, from 
Bengal lOtli Feb. and Cape 2<ith April ; off the 
WlRht.— d. EnphratPM, llanney. from Beng.il 22d 
Feb. ; at l.iveniool —On'ique, Pulham, from Cape 
23d \pril ; off Portsmouth. — Mnrj/t Boathcroft, 
from V. D. Land Oih Feb, ; off the Wight.— 7. 
Abfl Ciow i't Monto. from China UJth Fell. : 'turn, 
Biddle, from neiiffal 22d Jan , Madras l.'lth Feb , 
and CapeliHh \pril ; St. lluggup, from 

Mnuritiiis 14th Feb. ; Hrlt-n, Dixon, from V. D. 
Land 17th Feb.; and GledstancHt Brown, from 
South sc.w; all at Deal.— Oc/ec//, Dnliymple f om 
China flth March; offPorismouili — Tickler, Key- 
ser, from Batavia 17lh Feb.; at Cowes. — Kdin~ 
hwfth, Lyall. from N. Wales Kith March: at 
Liverpool —li. Ilrhn, Currie, from Manilla l>th 
Feb.; off Hastings. — /Viwr-w Virtorut, Bis'iett, 
frum N.*^. Waleti 2Uth Feb.; at Liverpool. — 
Saurhn Pinnut Spriggs, from Mauritius 22(1 
March: in the Kiver. — Jl. Dtphucy Todd, from 
Mauriiius KHh March; off Dover.— 10. Pnlmirnf 
Loader, from Bombay l.st F(‘b., Cutinniiore 7th 
do , (Udnmbo 2(ith do , and Cape 2(ith April ; at 
Deal — 13 H. M. S Cur. f/io, Dunn, from B ngal 
21st M.trch, and Cape 24 h M.iy : and H. M. .S. 
Imof'cne, Blackwood, from Boiiiliay 7th March. 
Point de Gaiic 2:)d do., and Simon’s B.iy 22d May ; 
both at Portsmouth. — 14. Mulndm, Fyles, from 
Bengal Oih March, and ChiNe Huruttiy i.ancasier, 
from Bengal 14tli March, and C.ipe 11th May; both 
St Deal.— .S^cnot*!*/. Owen from Beng.'il lUih March, 
and Cape 22:1 Mdy: off Weymouth. — lutta Ro- 
bertwon, Nalnie. from China 12th May ; off the 
Lisard.— 16. rathenne, Fenn, from U.ng.il 14th 
March ; off Dover. ^ H'll/iaui Silehouse. Hoberta, 
from Manilla Uth Feb., and Siti 'apore 12lh March; 
off Liverpool. — Gotuiol.er , Rhode, fritm Mdurltius 
Ihch .April ; at Liver|*otd — 17 . Renown, M‘Leod, 
from Mauritius, 15th .April, and Cafie I2th May; 
in the Clyde.— 211 . Madraa, Reach, from Madreui 
13th March, and Cape 12th Miy : and Purvapiney 
Laing, from Cape 17ll> May ; both at Deal.— 
CAi/f, Nixon, from N. Wales, I'ltli March; off 
Dover. — ^27 Uinmond, Smith, from Cape 31 sc 
March . off Plymouth.— 2U. Manfii^ld, W illiaiiis, 
from V. D. LandfRh March, and Cape 2Utb May; 
off Fatanoutb. 

Departures. 


Mauritius and Ceylon ; and Margaret Taylor, for 
Cape and Algoa Bay ; both from Liverpool.— 27. 
VanHttarty Marqula. for Madras and China; Hero 
of Maiown, Grundy, for Bombay; Tailp Hot 
Cole, for Cape, Manilla, and China: India, Cook, 
for Manilla (iti ballast) ; Frances Ckarlottet Ri- 
chards, for Sidney ; and Oberlin, Hoyt, for China; 

all from Deal Morlep, Douglas, for Bombay 

(troops); from Deal.— Ficro/ie, Wilson, for Mau- 
ritius ; from Bristol —General Palmer » Down, for 
China; from Falmouth — Lawrenccy Gill, for Beti- 
gal; from Liverpool. — July J. DuketfBuccleugh, 
Martin, for Bengal: from Portsmouth.— 3. Git- 
more, Lindsay, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— 
4. Alhion, M'Lcod, for Bombay; flrom Liverpool. 
—5. Willwm Thompson, Wilson, for Cape and Mau- 
ritius ; and Dime, M addon, for Algoa Bay : both 
fiom Deal.— 6 Herefordshire, Isaacson, for Ma- 
dras and Bimgal (troops) ; from Portsmouth. — 0. 
Ahnerva, Templer, for China; and Bombap, 
Routh, for Batavia and China; both from Deal. 
—Raehely Potter, for V. D. Land and N S. Wales t 
from Llver)>ool. — 1(1. Prince Gtic/g/r. Shaw, for 
Madras (troops) ; from Deal ; 2(ith Plymouth.— 
11. Marquis Camdm, Gribble, for China; from 
Deal — iVitliam Ntvtdy Kinculrd. for Bombay: f om 
Grci-nock — 12 Karl Gre//, Talbert, f.ir Bengal 
(troops) ; and Carnatic, Brodie, for Cape and 
Bombay: both from Portsmouth. — 12. 0»rnwaU, 
Beil, for Bengal (troops) ; Jean Graham, Warren, 
for Singapore ; Charles Kerr, Arnold, for V. D. 
Land (witli female emigranu) and China; and 
Augustus Casar, Wiseman, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; ail from Deal. — 14, Clifton, Worbell, 
for Ceylon ; Mntp Ann, .Smith, for N S. Wales 
(convicts); KidoH, M'Alplne, for V. D. Land and 
N. K. Whales ; and Kinnear, Mallard, fordo, do. ; 

all from Deal 15. Fairp Queen, Douthwaite, for 

Cape and Ceylon; from Portsmouth.- F«/con, 
Burnell, for Cape: from Liverpool. — IfJ. Londott, 
AV imhle, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 17* Elliza 
Hefin’iuuiy Hcywixxl. for Manilla and China; iCoro- 
tnandel, Chasser, for I'lilna; Bland, ('allan, for 
Bengal ; tsabetta. Brown, for Bengal ; and Theo- 
dosia, l^uleman, for Bombay ; all Dom Liverpool. 
— Afrit n, Skelton, for Mauritius; from Bristol.— 
K>. yfohn, Wiiyte, for Hobart Town ; from Deal — 
2n. Sf, Georgif, Thompson, for Bengal ; from Bris- 
tol.— 21. Mitlabar, Tucker, for Bombay; from 
Porlsmmiili. — 22. Diana, Hawkins, for Bengal 1 
and Cl'ftvu, Bushby, for Bnmliay ; both mm 
i.iveriiool.— 23. Marquis of Hastiugs, Clarkson, 

for Bombay ; from I'ortsmouth Merlora, Dixon, 

for Bombay ; from Liverpool. — 24 Bruthsre, 
Towns, fot V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Deal. — 2.5. Isabella, Ellis, for Launceston ; from 
Deal.— Ft/trie Queen, Holmes, fur China; from 
Liverpool. 


PASSEVGKIIS FROM INDIA- 

TVr Krptunr, from Bengal and Mauritius (ror- 
rected list): Lady Knox; Mrs Hickey; Mrs. 
Brat-; Mrs. Edmonds; Miss Gondeve; Colonel 
Thompson; T. U. Beale, Esq., C. S. ; Col. Dra- 
per; Lieuts. Pratt and Bonham. H. M. 16th 
Lancin-s; T. Brae, Esq.; twelve children; flva 
servants. 

JVr Frrgu^snuy from Bengal (corrected 1st)t 
Mrs.Tytler; Mrs. Jackson: Sirs. Maliiig ; Mlssea 
Tyileraml Hailes; P. E. l*atton. Esq. C *<. ; W. 
GgiKle. Esq., ditto; J. Goldsworthy, Esq.; Dr. 
John T>li r; Lieut. W. S. Plllans. nriillery { 
Mr. G. GriBlihs, veterinary surgeon; Masters 
De it and Goldsworthy; six servants. — From the 
C:a;)e: Mrs. Pringle and two children; Rev. Mr. 
Rishton : Mr. \\fi laston ; two servants.— (The 
following were landed at the Cape : Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant, Lady Bivant, and family; Capt. and Mn. 
Hades and two children. 

Per Aurtga, from V. D Land ; Dr, and Mra. 
Tem.ir, R. N. ; Dr, Bromley t Mr. and M s. Buu 
dee and family t Mr. and Mis. Haslewood and f*, 
mlly: Mr Cbaloner. 

Per Asia, Biddle, from Madras: Cant. Oeorae 
MinUT; Lieut. Gethin. 13:h L. Drags. ; l.leuL 
Harriott; Rev. Mr. Texii: 6d Invalids, 12 
men, aad 22 children.— (Lieut. Childers died at 


Jaira 17- Elizabeth, M'Nalr, for Bengal; and 
Mont Sh^, Brown, for V. D. Land : both from 
Clyde.— au. Aurora, Gilbert, f t V. D. Land (eon- 
vlou); fkom Sheemess — 26. Zoe, Holmee, Un 
.^4tal.«faurjs.K.S.VoL.17. Nu.68. 


' if* ® Tram Dommy : me Riem 

Hon. the Earl of Clare, late governor of Bomliayt 
Capt the Hon. F. Cavendish, late Of the ymh 
>oot, aid»-«lc-caiDp to ditto. 


late of the ixih 
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Pw Duken/JfnrOtumb^iatid, ttom Bengal: Mra. 
Brlghtman: Mra. Having: Mn. Anleyi Mra. 
Peiry: Capt T. T. Harrington; John B^ht- 
man, E<iq.; J. ^.Hes8lng. Esq.; R.H.Browne, &q.; 
Lieuts. Hntham. Grlfliln. Marlin, and Andrews; 
Mi&H Brlghtman ; two Miases I leasing; two Miaaet 
Dow; two Misses Perry; three Masters Anley; 
two Masters Brlghtman ; Masters Ward, Perry, 
and Bruce. 

P T H from Bengal (at Bordeaux') : Mrs. 

Fergusson: W. Fergiisson, Esq. ; Master Du Bola 
de barren ; two children. 

Per Euphratm, from Bengal : Lady Colquhoun ; 
Mrs. H’lme: CapL Sir Kobt. Colquhoun. Bart.; 
Major Home, 6nth N. 1. : Cant. Home, 73d do. : 
Wm. Storm. E{q. ; Master Colvin. 

Per Orwrii, from China: Capl. W. E. Parrer; 
James Mntheson. Esq.; Chas. S. Compton, Esq.; 
David Wilson, Esq.; J. W. Rose, Esq.; Don 
Pedro Sagiir Zurieta. 

Per Cftrtqut'^ from Cape of Good Hope: Mrs. 
Pulhain and family. 

Per TirJ:ln , from Batavia : Mr. W. Backhouse. 
R. N. 

Per Bardaxtei , from N. .S. W^ales: Mr. and Mrs. 
Rieka' cU; two MNses and Master Rickards ; Dr. 
Edwards; Mr. R. Kirk : Mr. M'Keiizie. 

Per Pr nress Virtona, from N. S. Wales : Mal- 
colm Hunter, Esq ; Capt. .S'owerby ; Lieut. For- 
tesque. 41 1; regt. ; Dr. Rutherford, R. N. ; Mr. 
Myers, and four children. 

P r Ahrl (roivrr, from St. Helena ; H. G. Back- 
house, Ksq., II. N. 

Per llehrt from St. Helena: Capt. Gaskell. 

Per H.M.S. Cnrac/io, from Heng.al: The Right 
Hon. Lord VVni C.' Ucntinck, ft. C. R., late Go- 
vernor-general ; Lady W.Reniinck : Ma\ Gon. .St 
F. S. V\ liittiiigham, K. C. H. ; T. P.tkeiiham, 
Esq. , private secretary to Lord Wm. Reniinck; 
Dr. Turner, surg(.on to ditto; Lieut. Symonds ; 
three servants. 

Per 3i!noh'a» from rirnia)-: Lieut. Col. Gallo- 
way, .'i.Vii N. I —From the Cape: Mrs. Liikey 
and infant; Mrs. Smith and ditto: Mrs. Hailes: 
Lieut. .Smith, iI.M.2dregt. : three Missu Hickey; 
two MIkmcs Hailes: Masters ('ohhf*, Hickey, and 
Smith : five servants.— (The following were Ictided 
at the Cape: W. W.Bi d. Esii- C. S.; Capr. Kny- 
vett t Mr. Melville, late partner in the firm of 
Fergusson and Co., died at sea. 

Per Mulntlrn, from llengal : Mrs. Swinc^'; Mrs. 
ATnistr>>ng; Miss .lessop ; Lieut. Col. George 
Swinev, artilk*:y; Major Mac. kenzie; Mr. M‘tiie- 
gor; Mr Harris; Mi.s.s Armstrong; two Master: 
Swiney ; thieeMa“ters Armstrong; five servants. 

Per Pnhnirat from Bombay, ('annanore. and 
Ceylon: Capt Cull. us, 11. M. .'iUth regt ; Capt. 
Wilson, II. M. 4th regt. ; Lieut. Creigh, II. M. 
2Uth regt. ; Lieul. .Shields, H M. .'tilth regt. ; 
Lieut. Atkinson, Company’s service ; Master and 
Miss F'crrar. 

Pac Phil lit H'lrold, from Bengal : Mrs Lancaster: 
Mrs. Brightman and Infant ; Henry Brigluinan, 
E.sq. ; Capt. Sutlierland, 2Hth regt., child, and 
servant. 

Per Anna Robertmni, from China: Mrs. Braba- 
Bon ; Mrs. Carter; J. Brahazon, Esq., II. M. I7th 
Foot ; two Miascs Carter : Miss Cllisholui ; Mas- 
ters Brabazon and Rowland ; several servauts. 

Per Catherine t from Bengal : Mrs. Udnv ; Mrs. 
Tulloch : Mrs. Nunn; three Misses Tulloch ; 
Masters Tulloch; Daunt, and two Muslera 
Llghtfnot. 

Per MadrfiH, from Madras: Mrs. Col. Perry; 
Mrs. (!apt. Thornbury; Mrs. O’Reilly; Mrs. Dr. 
Warrand; Mrs. Fusken; Mrs. Beach ; W. Wilson, 
Esq., C. S. ; M. F. French, Esq., barrister at law; 
W. Shedden, Esq., medical service ; Capt. Lo- 
gan, 41slN 1.: Lieut. Harriot, H. M. .'i.'ttn regt. ; 
J. O’Reilly. Esq., H. M. 13th Drags. ; two Misses 
Fasken : Misses Senior and Warrand ; Master 
Warrand ; six servants.— From the l.'ape: Mrs, 
Davis and four children ; CauL Hutcheons, H.M. 
fiffth regt. ; 3h invalids of H. M. 75th regt. — (Sir 
Thomas Sevestre, Madras medical service, was 
left at the C^ape.) Dr. Warrand and Lieut. Symes 
died at ^ea. 

Per Renown^ from Mauritius ; Mrs. Saunders ; 
Mr. W. S. Sauiiderr : one child. 


Expected, 

Per Orientt from Bengal : Lady Harrington ; 
Mra. Vetch; Mrs. White; two Misses Prtnele; 
<?ol. Dennic, C. B., H. M. 1.3th reg^; Major 
Mountain, H. M. 2Gth regt. ; Majors Vetch and 
Pringle. Bengal N. I. ; ('apt. Ross, H. M. iiOth 
regt.; Captain Fell ; Liciit. Murray, R. N. ; Mr. 
Miichell. assist, surgeon ; Mr. Burkingyoung. 

Per City of FAinburpht from Bengal: Mrs. Col. 
Hawthorne ; Mrs. Fisher ; Mrs. Cox ; Mrs. Lloyd; 
Mrs Bridgman ; Lieut. Col. Hawthorne, Com- 
pany’s service; Rev. H. S. Fisher; Capt. Elliot, 
assik. adj. gen K. T. ; J. Carey, Esq. ; Wm. Sad- 
ler, Esq.; Dr. M'I.ellan; Dr. I’aylor; Lieut. 
Britton, H M. service; Misses Hawthorne, Fisher, 
and Cox; two Misses Lloyd; Masters Fksher and 
Lloyd ; four Masters Cox —(Lieut. Bridgman died 
at sea.) 

Per Buefetn/fhamehiret from Bombay ; Mrs. 
W’m. Money and fainil)) ; Mrs. Ilusseli and fa- 
mily ; Mrs. Wixid and ditto ; Mrs. W illouchby 
and ditto; Mrs. Puget; Mrs. Keays ; Mrs. Mur- 
ray and family ; Mrs. Markwith and ditto : Mrs. 
Leckie ; Miss Gray ; Col. Milesand children ; Col. 
Itoomc: Major Pugei ; Capt. Willoughby ; Lieut. 
W'llloughby; Dr. A. 'rawse;>Mr. Keays; Mr. 
Morewood : Mr. Adam ; Mr. W uolcr ; Mr. Alex- 
ander, &c. 

Per Sir Chatles MnU'ohH, from China : Thomas 
Crawfonl, Esq. ; Mis. Crawford, and family. 

Per Africa, from Ceylon: E. U. Power, Esq., 
private sec to Sir Wilmot Horton ; '1'. Adamson, 
Esq.: Mr. 'Fhompson; two Ma.^ters Twynam. 

Per Clifton, from Mauritius. Mr. J. Parker. 

Per Itoslf/n Caxtle, fiom N.S. Wales: Burman 
Langa, E^q. ; Mrs. Laiiga and servant; ('apt. and 
Mrs. i\nU‘y and family; Mrs. French; James 
Foster, Esq.; Dr. Wilson, U. N. ; Capt* Wa!- 
niehle> ; Mr. Fuxull. 

Per Ferirnx, from Bengal (for Greenock) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tweedie ; two Misses Tweedie. 


PASSLNGEUS TO INDIA* 

Per Pit nee (ieonre, for Bombay ; Capt. Monl- 
comery : Lieuts. Finch, Bates, Mnuusell, Craw- 
ley, and (li.Lsc'ort. 

Pti Rirl (irejt, for Bengal: Capt. and Mrr. 
Roxhuigh : Capt. Hickman, drc. 

Per Moilna, for Bombay I Mis. Granville and 
family; (’apt. Curnitheis .md Ens. Yonge, H. M. 
2d F(M>t ; Lieut. Schi.ell, (iih ditto: Lieut. .Stew- 
art, 2mh ditto; Ensigns IloluTtson and Gordon, 
2t)th ditto: CorncLs ilulKelt and Pearsc, 4th L. 
Drags.; Mr. >MJsi;iph, assist, surgeon ; 17.' troops 
of 11. M. RH.vict ; li women; ^ children. 

Pet L:>ndon, for Bengal : Mrs. Bedford and 
daughter; Mis Gibbon and two daughters ; Mrs. 
Blundell: Mr.s. Bush ; two Misses Bishop; four 
M Lssiv Watson; Mis-k Stuhbs ; (^apt. Klundell; 
Capt. Tioup; Lieut. Uourdieu ; Lieut. Bush; 
Lieut. Mercer; Lieut. Codringum ; Mr. Tyller; 
Mr. Willis ; Mr Brydon ; Master Stubbs. 

Per Dnlce of Dfd/ord, for Bengal : Mrs. Wilson 
and family ; Mrs.Ouslow ; Mrs. tiskipwith ; Misses 
K'-nncdy ; (^)l. A. Wardc; Lieut Perreau ; Mr. 
W’yburn; Mr Skipwitli; Mr. W'alker ; Mr. La - 
merand; Mr. Sutherland. 

Per J}uJc‘^ of liuvi’leuffh, for Madras and Ben- 
gal: Mrs. Mucstun ; Mrs. Glass ; Mrs. Sage: Miss 
Welsh; Miss RuB<(eil ; Major Macston; Capt. 
Campbell : Capt. Aitkin ; (’ant. Mitchell ; Lieut. 
Gozelle i Dr. ^ hank ; Mr. (ilass; Mr. Read ; Mr* 
Bowriiig; Mr. Johnson: Mr. Urquhart; Mr. 
Gunall ; Mr. Tactle ; 7U troops, 2 women, and 
3 children* 

Per Carnatir for Cape : Mr. Harvey and family ; 
Mr. Hunt.— For Bombay: Mr. Courtney, C. S., 
and lady ; Mr. Hornby; Dr. Howison; Dr. Hunt; 
Rev* Mr* Baker and family ; Mr. Barnes* 

Per Afalabnt , for Bombay : Mrs. Bankes ; Mra* 
Peat ; Mrs. Mocglllivray ; Mrs. Duffton and two 
daughters : Misses Reynolds, FJuffln, and Young t 
Col* Shirriff: Capt. Peat; Capt. .Stanton; Capt* 
Brown; Capt* Griffiths; Mr. Walkingshaw ; Mr* 
Lye. 

Per Windsor, for Bengal: Mr* Nisbet, C. S*, 
and family ; Mrs* Thompson ; two Misses Dun- 
can : Col. Raper ; Capt* and Mrs. Gardner ; Dr. 
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and Mrs. Nubet ; Mr. and Mn. Simpnon : Mr. 
Tucker t Mr. Harley ; Mr. Shuttleworth ; Mr. 
Turnbull ; Mr. Brooke : two servanu. 

Per ComuHttt, for Bengal: M.ijor and Mn. 
Tronsoii; Major and Mrs. Wilkinson: Dr and 
Mrs. Chartriss : Mr. Dalton : also sevetal officers 
with troops. 

’ Per 'Lord Aun/ir^/ord, for Bengal ; Mr and Mrs. 
Prinsep ; Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield ; Mrs. and Miss 
Russell; Mrs. Garden; Misses Vnung. Bennett, 
Hawkins, and Oldfield: Col. Caulfield; ('ol. 
Persse; Capt. Hicks; Lieut. Kennaway ; Mr. 
ilawkins; Mr. Miiigay ; Mr. Campbell; two 
Messrs. Larkins; Mr. Harford, assist, surgeon. 


LO!SS OP SHIPPING. 

The Ehzftp Foil ins, from ( anton tn London, 
was totally lost on the Peraccllcs, in the China Sea, 
24th January. Crew saved. 


HIIITIIS. MAUIU.'VGES, AND 
DEAIHS. 

IIIUTHS. 

Ji/nr. 34. In Upper Seyniour-street. the lady nf 
Henry bwann (U.ificid, Ehr}. of the Bengal ci\ii 
service, of a son. 

Ju/// I. \t ChLltciihaiii, the lady of Brigadier 
(ien. I) IxMghtoti, of a son 

in. At Cainhridi'p, the lady of Montague Aiiis- 
lie, Esrp, Bengal eixil servict*. of .isoii. 

22. At John Underwood's, E-q , C.loceslci-place, 
the lady of M.ijor C'liainpain, of n .son. 

23. The Lady of \V. 'I'. Iloopur, Laq , of the 
Edst-lndia House, of a son. 

Lntelif. \\ Monk’s Lodge, Essex, the lady of 
Majot Spelling, loili Lameus, of a daughter, sull 
born. 


MAH III A firs. 

June 2,1 At .«!t. Pancras, K. W. ri.irnhntt. Esq., 
of the Bengal nioiliea] e<o thllshment, to Kalheiiuc 
Dav. <»nly daughter (,f iltelate Ue 'rge Cjill, L’sq., 
of ijumi-square, Blootnsimiy. 

2.3. At Leamington, Thos. Djer Edw.frd-?, Es ; . 
of Sydney, New South \\ ales, 'to M.irihv, eldest 
flaughrer of Thomas Sharp, of Lcaiiiiiigton, 
W..rwiekshiie, 

2*1. .\t Aiitoii), Cornwall, U B. C, arret t. Esq., 
of the Bengal n\ il si r\ i»e, to .Sarah Collingw'ood, 
third daughter ol ( ( lavci), IL N., of i'drUill 

House, Co.'tiwa'l. 

,'Mi. At St. And'ews, N.B., Wilhain Cars' Mr , 
Esq., ^urgeon lion. E 1. Conip.oiv’s seiviee, 
Boinlmy Eotahlishmen* , to Eh/.HlH>th second 
daughter of the la:e Capt. Metlneii. II. ?s. 

— At St. Marj's, B'-t.instone Square, the Rev. 
H. Reeks, to Maria Adii.uia, daugiiierof the Ute 
John Siiiee, F.sfp, of the Bombay ti\ il service. 

July 3. At St. C'oliimh Major. J. B. Rich:lrd^. 
Esq., of 11. M. suTveyiog department, New South 
Wales, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Mules, Esq., of BuU-ford. 

G. At Braidwood Dank, T. C Leslie, E^iq.. Sur- 
geon, to Eli/a, dhuglitcr of the late Caiit. William 
Malcolm, of H. M. 1st Ceylon ritlc regiment. 

7 . Clolonel Alexander Caldwell, C. IS., to Eli- 
aabeth, second daughter of the late E. W Shep- 
heardf Elsq., of Grea: Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

— At Aberdeen, ('apt. Richar 1 (,ardner, of the 
Bengal army, to Charlotte, fifth daughter of Wil- 
liam Dyce, Esq., si. n., of Cutllehill. 

— At Marylebone Church, Ens. J. G. Kempe, 
of the Hon. S)wuiish auxiliary forces, son of (ml. 
John Arthur Kemiie, of the Hon E. 1. Company's 
sen’ice, to Miss .M.A. P. H. 11. Otum, daughter 
of Mr. John Hancock, of the Royal .Navy. 

& At St. George’s, Hanover .Square, Lieut. J S. 
Harris, of the 3lith regt. Bengal N 1., tu Susanna 
Harriot, eldest daughter of the Ute James Zinsan, 
Esq., of Urciitfurd Butts. 

— At Lee, Jaimw Farquhar. Esq., of Hall-green, 

the county of KincardliM'. North Britain, and of 


Doclort’ Commons. London, to Anne, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Sladeii, Bsq<, of Lee, in the 
county of Kent. 

14. At Compton Rectory. Major Arthur Wight, 
of the Bengal army, and of Breboeuf, Surrey, to 
Jane, daughter of tlie late, and sister to the pre- 
sent J. M. Molyneux, Esq., of l.oseley Park, In 
the same county. 

in. At All Souls, Langham-plncc, Capt. G- 9t. 
Barbe Brown, of the Bombay army, to Anne, only 
daughter of the kite William Moorcroft, Esq. 

— At .St. Pancras, James Alston, Esq., to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Major Alexanrler Orme, of 
Fitzroy Square. 

21. At St. Giles’s ChuTch, George William. eMesl 
son of the late Matthew Dunsford. F.sq.. of Peck- 
ham, Surrey, to Octavia, daughter of the late 
('apt. 1. Gods live Richardson, of the Hon* E. I. 
Company’*? Indian navy. 

24. At Seaford, Sussex, C. E. Wylde Esq., 
eldest son of the Ute Rev. II. V\ ykle, of Claver- 
doii, Warwirkshire. to Jane, widow of the late 
Col. V\. D. Knox, Mon. E. 1. Company’s service, 
of Athol t rescent, Edinburgh. 

IMeUt At St. Rnde’s Church, Lieut. Col. J. J. 
Mackintosh, Ho 1 . E. I. Compai^y’s service, and of 
Farr, liivernesshlre, to Thalia Eliza, widow of 
C.ipt. .lohn Maynr*. late Comtnundei of the H. C. 
tA\\\i Rotuvta, and daughter of the late Chevalier 
de Grenier. 


f>l .AllI^. 


April 3, Atsji, on b nrd the Mndraa, on the 
passage lioini', Lieut. 11. H.Symcs, of the 29th 
legl. Mudu.s N. L 

17 . At sei, on board the City of JSUnhur/^, on 
the puosigc from ( '.tlcutui, l.it-iit. Perceval Bridg- 
man, of the Ueiig.d aitdlery, aged 23, 

Mojf 4. At sea, on board the Sennbia, on the 
passage to £iiQd.iiid, \\ .lliam Melville, Esq., late 
of Calcutta. 

Pi. .At 4J. Drummond Place, F.dinbugh, in her 
(iJd year, Mrs. Gowdic, widow of Major <«eneral 
(towdie, of Prior Rank. Melrose, Roxburghshire, 
after an iliness of stx weeks, which she boro with 
muekiiehi ami jnons resignation. 

Jun,' 2 : 1 . Cok .\lL’x. Stewart, of the 60th regt.. 
Bengal N. 1. 

20. At Cheltenham, William Thomason, eldest 
son of the Ute Capt. W, (!. .Stephen, of the Bengal 
engineers. 

Ju/y 1. At sea, while on the vi»yagp to Europe 
for the reuivery of his hcaltli, Alex. Warrand, 
Esq., of tlie Hon. L. 1. Company's Madras m^l- 
c.tl serv ice. 


2. At M.iKhanger House, near Daslngstoke, 
aged 7'L Cok Gervuse Pennington, c. ji., many 
years eonmiander of tlie East-lndia Company's 
lioise dilillery m India. 

a At BouI.igiie-sur-Mer. Ann, wife of James 
Wool, Esq., niece of the late (ien. Roliert Bowles 
of the Bombay army, and sister of the Ulc Cant. 
Henry Bowles, of the Hist regt. 

0. .At Peovrr Hall, Cheshire, Sophia, eldest 
daughter nf .Sir Henry Mamwaring, Bart., and 
:iiecetu Viscount Conilicrmerc. 


23. At Lymiiigton, James Fraser, Esq., of the 
Madras civil service, son of William Fraser, Esq., 
of Culbokic, Invcrnessiihire. 

23. In Norfolk-ntrm. .Strand, of decline, Mr. 
G 11, Gr'fllth, liu* veterinary surgeon on the 
Bengal es'.ablishnient, agedSi'J. 

ijatrJy, At Woolwich, the infant daughter of 
Capt. (.' il. Cobbe, of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
Bengal army. ' 

— C>n his passage to Calcutta, on board the 

ship Mary Stj/nmeivillr, Joshua Farrar, aged 18. 
grandson of Capt. Browne, UN. ^ 

Stepney-green, Mr. Joseph Molllsoii. 
aged 80 years, formerly of the Hon. E. 1. c!^ 
pany's service. 

— Suddenly. I leiiry O’Brien, Esq., n. a. He 
was the author of the work on the Round Towwa 
of Ireland. 



880 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN TUB EAST. [Aud. 

N.U, The ittteruV.Cm denote jirlmc coat, or manu/heturet'a* price* t K. advance (per cent,) on the attmr : 
D. discount (per cent,J on the eame f N.D. uo demand.-^Tfte bazar maund is equal to H2 2 02. 9 
and Vtu hazar maunds equal to lU) factory mounds. Goods sold bp Sa. Rupees B, mds. produce 
5 hfO per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. nuts.~-The Madras Candy is equal to 5(M)tb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133^ tb. The Gorge is 2U pieces. 


CALCUTTA, March 5, 1835. 


Anchors Sa.Ilh. cwt. 

Bottles 14HI 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-;i9 ..r.md. 

— ■ Brssiers’, do. 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gros-s do. 

> Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— - Nails, assort 

— Peru Slab Ct.Us. do. 

— ^ Russia Sa.I<8. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— — Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn l(i to 17(i mor. 

Cutlery, fine 

iilasB 

Hardware 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto, silk 


14 (I (et), LMl « Iron, Swevlish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

JO 0 — l(» tt flat do. 

t) .'i — 0 7 English, sq do. 

19 — 3(i 4 flat do. 

34 4 — ;J4 12 Bolt do. 

, Sheet do. 

3:1 14 34 0 ' Nails 1 

."(i t) — :tfi 4 ; Hoops F.md. 

34 n — 3.1 2 , Kentledge cwt. 

45 d — > 50 0 ' Lead, Pig F.md. 

33 0 — > 34 0 unsLumpe.l do. 

— — — — [■ Millinery i 

3 7 3 11 I 81iof, piiteiit hag 

Spelter t't.Us. F. md. 

1 5 — 13 1 ) I'St.'itionery 

O 41 — (t Steel, English Ct.lU. F.md. 

2.'»A. — 35A. ;1 Swedish do. 

.T \.to ItiA.d: P.C.i Tin PKites Sa.Rb. box 1 

30 D. — 4r>D. '! Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 
.5.Atol5A.dzP.C. *j' — coarse and middling. . . . 
90 D. — 30 D.! Flannel fine... 


ti 4i — 
25A. — 


Rs. A. 

0?^ 4 8 

— 4 9 

— 3 6 

— 3 2 

— 3 7 

— 4 JO 

— 14 H 

— 3 11 

— I 7 

— fi 3 

— f» 4» 

— 35D. 

— C~T 

— 29 A. 

— .5 H 

— 7 fi 

— 18 10 

— 9 0 

— 3 4 

— 1 9 


MADRAS, March 4, 18.35. 


Dottles RM) 7 

Copper, Sheathing candy 900 

■ ■ Cakes do. 950 


Nails, assort do. 350 — > :)70 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 1.5 A. 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 20 A. 

Longrloth, fine 30A. — A. 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — lOA. 

GImr and Earthenware Improving. 

Hardware 150.— 20 D. 

Hosiery 2.5A. — 30 A. 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 50 

— — English sq do. 24 — 25 

— Flat and bolt do. 24 — 25 


Iron Hoops candy 24 @ 25 

Nails do. 70 

Lead. Pig do. 42 — 45 

I Sheet.... .....do. 35 — 40 

Millinery 25 A. — 30 J 

Shot, patent 15A. — 20/ 

Spelter candy 45 — 50 

Stationery 30A. — 35/ 

, Steei, English candy 45 — 50 

Swedish do. 05 — 7o 

, Tin Plates box 20 — 91 

. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 D. — 20 1 

< — coarse 15 I). — 901 

• — ■ Flannel, fine P.C'. — 19 t 


ROM BAY, March 14, 18:i5. 


Anchors ...rwt. 10 

Dottles doz. 1 

Coals chald. lo — 

Copper. Sheathing, l(i-.*12 cwt. 52 

— Thick sheets .do. M 

— Plate bottoms do. 54 

Tile do. 40 

Cottons, Chintz, &C., 5cc 

— I-ongrloths — — 

Muslina 

— Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.0) 

Cutlery, table 10 A. 

OlaoB and Earthenware 20 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Iron, Swedish St. candy 49 

I English do. 25 

•” Hoops cwt. a 

•' Sheet do. 6 

Rod for bolts St. candy 30 

do. for nails do. 30 

j Lead. Pig cwt. 9 

r'— • Sheet do. 8.0 

j. Millinery 20 D. 

; Shot, patent cwt. 13 

I Spelter do. 8 

; Stationery P.C. 

. I'Steel, Swedish tub 11 

(Tin Plates box 21 

iWoollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 

coarse 1.12 

' Flannel, fine 1.8 


21 — 2S 

^ - 3 

1.12 — 2.4 


CANTON, February 24, 1835. 


Drs. Dni.'| Drs. Dn. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds.. piece I) (% 3) Smalts pecul 30 @ 69 

— Longclotha ..do. 3—11 .Steel, Swedish tub 4 — 

— MudlnB.20ydB do. — _ .Woollens, Broad cloth yd. aon — 1.50 

— Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3 — 4 " do. ex super yd. 2.75 — 3 

Randannoes do. 1.75— 1.90,— - Camlets pee. 15 —81 

Yarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul .30 ^ 00 I — — Do. Dutch do. 23 85 

Iron. Bar do. I.75 8 1 Long Ells do. 9 — 10 

Rod do. 8^ 81 Tin, Straits pecul 16) — 17 

Lead, Pig do. l 6 6|,iTin Plates box 11 —12 
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Drg. Drs. 

Atichors perul 8 @ 9 

Brttle*. 1«0 31 — a\ 

Copper Nalls and Sheathinc pecul 49 — 42 

Cottons. Madapollarns, 24yd. by pcs. 2 3 

Imit. Irish 24 3fi do. 2—3 

Longcloihs 38 to 4<l • • • . .% do. 31 — 

do. do 49-14 do. 4i — 74 

do. do. . . 44-54 do. — lU 

— 50 do. — — 

_ ,54 do, _ — 

Prints, 7-8» aingt" culoum do. 24 — 3 

9-8. do. 3 — 3\ 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in.* -do. 11 — 2, 

Jaconet, 29 44 • • 49 do. \vcry li- 

— Lappets, 19 49 • ■ 44 • •• ‘do. > mit. D. 

— Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — 54, 


Dn. Dra. 

Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battlck, dble.- -doi. 24 @ 4 

‘ do. do Pullical doa. 1| — 8 

. Twist, 24 to 40 pecul 44 — 4« 

Hardware, assort lim. dem. 

.Iron, Swedish pecul 41—5 

— Nail, rod do. 3 — 34 

Lead, Pig do. 43 — 5 

' Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent hag — — 

.Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

Steel, Swedish do. 54 — 

, English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

! Camblets do. 20—24 

,| Ladies' clotli yd. 11 — 2t 


II E M A K K S. 


Calrutta, Mnrrh 5. 1835. — Long cloths, which 
have tN'cn depresseil for some time, have advanced 
slightly since our last. For l.uppets and (Tain- 
bru's there continues a good demand at profitable 
rates. Little doing in coloured goods. — White 
Twist has improved, and may be evpected to ad- 
vance still I'lirtlier, in conseciucucc of the low state 
of stock. Turkey Reit Yarn, without change, 
^’cllow Twist dull of sale, and stock cotisiderume. 
— Woollens continue in a depressed state. — trap- 
per ' a slight shade of advance has taken place 
on Tile and Ingot: other sorts unaltered. Iron 
has likewise improved during the week i other 
kinds without change. 

Mmirast March 4, 1H35. — The market for Europe 
goods has not experienced any improvement since 
our lust, with the exception of Fresh Beer, which 
is getting into enquiry ; other articles in little or 
no request, and our quotations scarcely obtainable. 
The lust Importation of Iron, wiiliout regard to 
description. reHlizcd our present quotations. Cop- 
per and Ollier Metals aie solil in small (luantitiea, 
averaging very little umlcr former rales. 

BomtKtg, March 14, 1U.‘I5.— No sales of Metals 


have Yieen reported, but tbe prices of Copper re- 
main at our quotations. The.^ales of Piece (soode 
re|H>rtcd, are the following : viz. Long Clotha, 
7.')9 pieces, at Us. <) to 19-2 .'HI per piece; Grey- 
MaduiMilloins, .'L.'WMi pieces, at Its. 3 to 5-1-50 per 
pee. ; c:ambricB, 4(NI pieces, at Us 3 per do. ; Jaco 
nets, 1,799 pieces, at Us. .5-3-50 per do. ; Mulls, 090 
pieces, at Rs. 4-2 59 to m2-.'i9 per do. *. Book Mus- 
lin, 1,(NN) pieces, at Rs. 2-1-2.') per do. i Cotton 
Vark, 7>4(ni lbs. at Ans. ili to 15 per Ib. A sale of 
Ksl lioxes of W indow Glass, at Rs. 24 per box, of 
2(M) feet, is recorded among the transactions of the 
p^t wecek. 

C.tntou. Feb. 3, ia‘15 — The holidays have en- 
gaged the attention of the Chinese for the paat 
wetk, and there lias been a general cessation to 
business.— Fe/>. 19. Lead has experienced a further 
advance: the price of Tin is slightly improved. — 
Feb. 24. In the general articles of our commerce 
we have no allerntions to notice. 

Mnnlita, Jan. 21 , lfi.'15.— The late arrivals from 
Liverpool with Piece Goods, have obtained favour- 
able )>rice!i. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta^ Mutch 17, 1835. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Preni. 19 8 Remittable 18 8 Prem. 

9 4 Second 5 per cent. 2 9 

2 4 Third 5 per cent 1 12 

Disc. 2 8 4 p. C^enC Loan • • • • 3 0 Disc. 

13,299 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,(KIO)— 13,399. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill '• 9 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 9 9 do. 

Interest on loans on dc|iosit 7 9 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Literpool, six months’ sight, and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. I d. ; to sell, 2s. 2d. 
per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, March 4, 183.7. 

Government Securities. 

RemltuUe Loan, six per cent.— 22 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Non- Remittable — Old five per cent.— iiar. 

Ditto ditto of Ittth .\ug. 1825, five per ceiiL— par 
to 2| premium. 

Ditto ditto last five per cenu— 24 per cent, pre- 
mium. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 14 per cent. dJs- 
eoonta 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 14 per cent, dis- 
counu 

rxchaiigc. 

Oil Loudon, a' 8 luonths, Ik.lu^d. pci Mad. R. 


Bombay f March 14, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2s. 24d. 
per Rupee. 

Oil ralcutta, at 39 days’ sight, 196 to 106.4 Bom. 

Kh. pel l99 >icca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 39 days' sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rs. per 109 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable l.oaD, 12H to 120 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per rent. Loan of J 822-23. according to the period 
of dKcharge, 196.8 to 197.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 197 to 119.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1KJ9 39, 1 19 to 1 10.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loon of 1832-33, 199 to 106.4 per ditto. 


Singaj»ort>^ Jan. 24, 1835. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2101 Sa. Rs. per 109 dollars. 


CatUon, f>6.24, 1835. 

Exchanges, 4cc. 

On London, 6 mo. sigh:, 4s. 9d. to as. lOd per Sp. 

Dol. ^ 

Finance Committee for advaatem on oonsleninenta. 
4s. 7d. 

On Beml. — Private Bl^, 210 Sa. Ra. per IfiO 
Sp. D<^-Campuy*s dUto, 30 days, 2flfrSa.lU. 
On Bomlmy. ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lmtin, 44 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, July 24, 1835. 


rasT'IKIiia and china rRonun. 

£, s. d. ^ £. «. d. 

Coffee. Batavia rwt. S 14 0 @ 2 Itt 0 

Samarang 2 3 0 — 2 12 0 

Cherlboii 2 1« « — 3 4 0 . 

— Sumatra 2 5 0 — 2 » « I 

— ^ Ceylon 3 2 0 — 3 4 0 jl 

— ^ Mocha * 


Mother^o*- Pearl \cwt 
Shelia, China 

Nankeens piece 


3 5 n 


Cottdii, Surat Ih 0 0 (ii 


Madras 


0 0 — 


U O B{ Sago. 
0 « Hi > 


Bengal ! « 0 «i — 0 0 7 i 


• Bourbon none 

Drugs St for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 0 10 0 — 1.' 0 0 

AnnisccHlB, Star 3 4 0 — 3 .'i O 

Borax, Refined 3 .'i 0 

— Unrefined 3 12 0 — 3 15 0 

Camphiro, in tub 10 0 o — 10 10 0 

t'iuilainoms, Malal)ar--ih 0 2 10 

C.ylon 1 « 0 

C.'assiH Ituils cwt. 3 I.*) 0 — 4 

Lignea 2 10 0 — 

Castor i)i I ** “ “ '* 

China Rod 

Cubebs 2 0 O — 

Dragon's HUmuI o I.' 

Ciuni Aininoniaf, drop . . (! 0 n 

Arabic ... 

— vXs-afn'tida 


Novi 

■ Ditto White. 


Bengal Privilege. 

’ Organaine 

Spicefi, Ihnnamon 


Myvih 


0 

0 


4 

a 

0 

Nutmegs 


(1 


3 

3 

0 

Ginger 

.cwt. 

(i 



o 

1 

.3 

— - pM'per, Black. . . 

. . .Ih 

0 



111 

0 

0 

White 


0 



2 

H 

O 

Sug.3r. Bengal 

.cwt. 

0 


211 

O 

0 

.‘'lam and China . 


(1 



7 

0 

O 

M.'iuritius (duly paid) 

<1 

_ 

3 

4 

0 

Manilla and Java 


0 



4 

(1 

0 

Tea. Bohea 

...ih 

0 

__ 

in 

0 

O 

' ■ < ‘ongoti 


(1 

— 

a lu 

0 

Souchong 


0 


13 

0 

o 

Campoi 


<1 

0 

— 

<1 

2 

<1 

10 

0 

■ Twankny 

Pekoe 



Kino 


0 

(1 

iinh 


— 

HvMonSkin 


•— Dye 

0 

2 

0 


o 

J 

rt 

— Young llyRon ... 


.'-hell 

. .cwt. 5 

1.'. 

0 


0 

0 

0 

■ (laiipowdcr 



2 

4 

0 


2 

17 

0 

Tin, lluncu 

.cwt. 

Musk, Cliina . . . . 

-...07. 0 lit 

0 


T 

5 

0 

Tortoise-^hell 

...th 

Nux Vtimica 

. .cwt. 0 

7 

<i 



— . 

Vermilion 

...lb 

Oil, CuR^tin 

. . . 07.. (1 

Ii 

0 


0 

» 

3 

' Wax 

.rwt. 

Cinn.'iin'in. . . 


3 

0 


0 

a 

o 

AVooii, Saiimlors Red 

. .ton 

— Cocoa-nut.... 

...rut. 1 

!) 

0 

— 

1 

ij 

0 

• Kbony 


— i aiaputa . . . . 

. ...oa. 0 

(1 

4 

— 

u 

0 

(> 

— Sapan 




M. 

d. 

2 10 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

9 

(! 

0 12 

fi 

0 

7 

fi 

1 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 13 

n 

1 4 

0 

0 19 

b 

(»”T 

b 

0 

b 

»i 

U 

4 

b 

ri 

fi 

9 

1 

U 

b 

(> 

b 

42 

0 

b 

lb 

I 

r; 

0 

1 

5 

b 

2 

lb 

0 

1 

4 

b 

0 

b 

11 

(> 

1 

U 

0 

2 

b 

b 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

b 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

b 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

b 

1 

4 

b 

0 

3 

0 

5 

lb 

b 

7 

lb 

b 

lb 

b 

0 

9 

0 

b 



Mjkv 
— Nutmegs 

«)nuun 

llliulutrb. 


0 o 

0 10 — 

none 

0 i — 

.^.il Viiiinoniuc cwt. .'I 10 0 

Senna Ih 0 n 3 — 

Turmeric, ....cut. <J lo n — 


ilengal 


— Ciiiiia (I )0 O — 


O 0 3 
O 1 2 

tt 2 3 

0 ~ a 

0 lit o 

»» 17 «> 

1 4 o 

.% in O 
t; o 0 


A>J vrilALASIAN IMtniilU R. 


fialls. III -Sorts .'i ii n 

llUie ."15 <1 

IIuU-, llufl'alo Ih 

On ami Cow 0 (I .1 — • - - 

Indigo, Blue an t \ loiet. . . . 

Purple ami A mlct .... 

— Kmc \ lolet 

— Mill, to good Violet •• ^ 

ViolM :nidCo}!)ier . . . . “2 

— Copper 

l'on.siiining,iin«I.tofiTie ^ — — 

Do. oni. ami low .... ^ 

I)o. very low g 

Ja\ a -f- 

Madras low tuord 

Dude low to mid 


N. .S. W alc«:, ci’. 

Rot 

Inferior 

V. 1). Liiml, viz. 

B^*st 

Inferior 


.foot b 

b 

fi 


— 

. .tun 25 

b 

b 

— 26 

0 

0 

. .toil lib b 

b 

—112 

0 

0 

...lb 0 

o 

3 

— 0 

4 

0 


1 

b 

— b 

2 

0 


2 

0 

— 0 

2 

8 


1 

b 

— 0 

1 

9 


SOI'T;! AKKjCaN l*Ht)l)Ul.'K. 


tK.rich Fe.sthcis, uiid lb 

t.iun Arabic cwt. 


1 

H 

b — 

1 

1 

5 

b — 

I 

0 

b 

— 

0 

0 

b 

3/ — 

fi 

1 

H fi 



D.l, Palm rwt. 

Kaisiiiii 

fi 15 0 

W ine. Cape.Mad., I,esi- -pipe 17 <1 0 

Do. 2d ik ,3d quality ... . 14 O 0 

■ Wood, Teak load 7 (» (» 

W'<H»1 11,. 0 1 tj 



PUICK.S or SII.VUKS, July 27, 


Price. 

DOCKS. £y 

Ea«t-India (.^tockl.... 4 h\ 

London (stutk) 571 

St. KatheriiK^'M 70 

Ditto Debentures — 

Ditto ditto li »2 

est'liidia (Stock) U5 


Capital. 


.T,. 

4!»K,Ofi7 

3,23lt,«in(l 


P.UL I 


Dividends. 

— p. rent. 
21 |i. cent. 

3 p. rent, 
p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 

5 p. ccou 


l.:t52.7.52 

.■Mni.imn) 

2(M>,(KN) 


1(N» • — 


Books Shut 
for Divldenite. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oet. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


MISCCLL.ANEOUS. 

Australian ( Agricultural! 

Bank (AusbrMaslanl 

Van Dtemen’s I .and Company. 


3B 

32 

72 


10,0(M» ido ! 2fti 

5jjnr) 4d < an 

lOdNiO > UIO 162 


W'oLTE, Brother,, 25, Oangt JUtg. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, July 26. 


&ufar . — The demand Ic general and extensive in 
the west-Indla market, with advance of prices, 
which has occasioned more inmiiry for East-India 
sugars. Mauritius sugars sell highly at advanced 
prices. 

Cififfvb . — The market is heavy, owing to the ex > 
tensive sal'.s of plantation cottccs. There is, how< 
ever, little variation of price in East-lndia. 

Spieea — Little or no alteration. 

Silk , — Little alteration ; prices firm. 

Cotton. — The market is steady; no new feature. 

Ten, — The East-India Company's declaration 
of the Tea sales now attract little attentiiin. 
The declaration is for sale on the Ist .Sept. lEVl. 
prompt the 27th November following. Bohea 
4(K),(l0i»lbs. ; Congou, Souchong, and Pekoe 
2.875,<KM)1bs.; Twankayand Hyson Skin (KtO.t'UOlbs. 
Uj^n ]25,U0()lb3. Total, 4.(HMi,<MiUlli8. 

The importers have* at length shown great firm- 
ness in opposing the continued fall in the prices of 
Tea; nearly two-third- of the Teas, at a re- 
cent extensive free-trade sole, have been taken 
in; in many instances, much above what the 
trade were willing to give. Bnheas arc Id. per 
lb. higher. Congou of the mid. quality nearly 
2if., the <fine hardly dearer than before; Twan- 
kays have advanceil per lb. Hysons have 
uuite supported, and in some cases exceeded 
former rates; Imperial and Gunpowder show an 
advance of 3d. t>er lb. I'hcre has been since the 
sale more demand for Canton Boheas at lid. ; in 
other kinds but little doing, as the trade are look- 
ing forward to the result of the Company's Teas 
not paid for at llieir last prompt, and the large 
sale of free trade to take place on the 4th August. 

Wool. — The sales of Colonial ool, which com- 
menced on the f)ih Inst., concluded on the 18th. 
The total quantity brought furwuid was about 
ft.OlC bales New South Wales and l.P!^2 V. D. Land 
Wool. They excited great Interest, and were at- 
tended by a large number of buyers and manufac- 
tures. and went ofi‘ with great spirit : the prices 
obtained, considering the quality, are about equal ‘ 
to those realised in August 1834, and lower than 
the small public sales last month, which formed 
no guide to the market prices. The condition of 
the Wools generally, is not better tiiaii last year ; 
In many instances much w rse. 

Indigo, — The following is Messrs. Patry and 


Pasteur's report of the result of the July public 
sales of Indigo, which commenced on the 14th, 
and closed on the 24th: — The quantity nut up 
was 7fd01 chests, which presented the fuilowjag 
assortment : UNl chests very fine shlpners, 1 ,987 
chests good to fine do., 4,481 chests middling con- 
sumers to middling shippers, 788 chests ordinary 
to middling consumers. fi7 chests trash and very 
low sorts, 77 chests Oude. 167 chests Kuipahs, 86 
chests Madras : about .8,280 chests were of former 
crops. During the progress of the sales 186 chests 
wore withdrawn. Soon after the close of the April 
sales, exaggerated reports having been circulated 
here and abroad of the quantity of Indigo likely to 
be put up at this sale, (which was estimated by 
some at aliove 18,IN)u chests,) and accounts being 
received at the same time from India, stating the 
crop to exceed by 10,(Ni8 maunds the quantity 
which was hitherto considered as the maximum, 
the market liecamc exceedingly heavy, and from 
that time to the opening of this sale the transac- 
tions were Jimited to the immediate wants of con- 
sumption, in some few instances at a reduction of 
8rf. to 4rf. 

Under these unfavourable circumstances the 
sale began, and during the three first days, pro- 
ceeded heavily nt a decline on the prices of the 
April sales of 3d. to 4ii. on the giMid qualities, and 
of Rd to 7d. on the middling and ordinary ; the 
leading export houses evidently keeping back in 
the expectation of a greater reduction ; the coun- 
try dealers purchasing freely, and the proprietors 
buying in a considentble proport ion of their marks, 
SHI from one third to one half On the fourth day 
the biddings became more animated, prices im- 
proved ; good and fine sorts sold in many instances 
at the last sale's rates, and the middling and ordi- 
nary qualities, (the pro])ortion of which was very 
considerable,) at a decline of 8d. to Ad. on the 
April prices. At these rates, with occaglcmal sup- 
port from the proprietors, the sales proceeded, and 
closed with animation. The proportion of Madras 
in the sales lieing very small, and hardly sufficient 
for the immediate wants, the competition was 
great, and they sold rather higher than In April. 
The Kurpah or Green I,eaf Madras were of very 
good quality, and they sold at very fair prices. 
The total quantity bought in by the Proprietors 
is about 1 ,880 chests. 


DAILY PlilCES OF STOCKS, from June 26 to July 25, 1835. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.'3}Pr.Ct.* New 3| Long | India .Consols! India 

Slock, i Red. (Consols, | Red. Pr.Ccnt. Annuities. Stock. |foracct.| Bonds. | Bills. 


! 26 216 2164|90}904 

Shut 98}984 

Shut 

16 

1 

27 216] 216? 90390 } 

— y8|98i 


16 

1 161. 

1*29 216 216290^9041 

— 98498} 


16 

I>64 

: 30 1 2164 |90490gi 

— 98498} 

1 — 

16 



1 21G 2lGi 90^90^1 

2 215J216 ,90590|i 

3 I 216 J 1901914! 

4 2164 91i9U! 

6 , 2164 |91:!91^ 

7 2164 '91^91* 

8 2164217^ 91491 J 

9 I |9]j9l| 

10 2164216’ 91 9l| 

11 I — l90?91 

13 21442164 90|90^ 

14 I 2l5i (90|90| 

15 I 2154 90|91 

16 21542 I 6 90?91 


90f9l 

18 I 2154 |90|90}j 

90 »2164 ,90491 

91 21542164'90|91 

99 915}216 90I9I 
98 I 2154 '90|91 

94 91542I6 190291 

95 I 915 904 


1 — 98498|i — 

i — '98f99 I — 

i — 1992994' — 

I — I99A100 — 

90’ 905,994993. 98j99} 
90g90j'99|99| 98|98j 
90490} 99|99i 98|98J 
90|9] 99 4 99} 96|99 

90|90g 994914 9S|9S| 
90^'> 90} 985994 98|g8| 
89j90| 98498 1 97J98J 
892904 98|984 97}972 
90490} 98498| 97f98 
90490} 98|982 972984 
904904198199 97}98| 
90490}'98f99 (98498} 
90}90l|98}g94 98498} 
90]90|99 991981984 
90490} 99 99] 982984 
90}90|'99 994 984984 
90|904,96}994 98i984 
892904 984981 97198 } 
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PART I— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


jiddiscomhe, examination of cadets at, 226. 

jidojUiont Hindu law of, 34. 

jifffhaiiistan, account of the topes and an- 
tiquities in, 9, 15, 70. 

jiUahabady imprisonment of Doorgun Saul 
at, 30 — inscription on Bhim Sen's pil- 
lar at, 55— the Fukeer of, a tale, 117^ 
153. 

Anecdotes from Arabian history, 59, 217. 

Anglo-Indian Society , sketclies of, 1. 

Ankoy, visit to tlie tea-district of, 281. 

Antiquities, I ndo. Grecian, 9, 15, 70, 95 
—at Allahabad, 55 — in Ireland, 73, 

1 1 5— Egyptian, 107— at Balbec, 179. 

Ants, white, destructiveness of, 198. 

Arabian history, anecdotes from, ft 9, 217. 

Arctic Regions, e.vpedition to, 77. 

Army, Indian, remarks on the frequency 
of courts-martial in, 202 — proposed im- 
provements in, ib . — sepoys of, 244. 

Asia, Central, foreign travellers in, 9— 
Grecian antiquities in, 9, 15, 70, 95. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 15, 69— Royal, 
69, 218, 289— its annual report, 131. 

Assam, the tea plant in, 289* 

Ractria, ancient, coins found in, 10, 15, 95. 

Rq^e Rao, ex-pcishwa of the Mabrattas, 
imprisonment of, 23, 27. 

Ralbec, visit to the ruins of, 178. 

Ramian, antiquities at, 1 8. 

Reke (Mr.) on the Y«6r of Scripture. 93. 

Rhim Sen, inscription on the pillar of, at 
Allahabad, 55. 

Rhurtpore, history of Doorgun Saul, tlia 
usurping rujah of, .30 — objects at, 33. 

Rones, fossil, in India, 70. 

Romeo, visit of Mr. Earl to, 289— at- 
tempts to trade at, 290— description of 
the country* 291. 

Rridges (Sir H. J.), evidence of* on steam- 
navigation to India, 68. 

Rrosset (M.), on the literature of Georgia, 
163. 

Ruosuqntrte, views of, on the East, 183. 

Rumes (Lieut.), compliment to, 134. 

Cabool, antiquities in, 9, 15, 70, 95. 

Cadets, Company's, examination of, 226. 

Cdnouje, account of the Rahtore princes of, 
55— ^ir genealogy, 56. 

Cmay (Capt.), case of, 255. 
^rialMXnini.N.S.VoL.17. No.68. 


Chesney (Capt.), expedition of, 134. * 

Chizy (Prof, de), posthumous works of^ 
130. 

China, laboursof Dr. Morrison in, 49, 127, 
207— the late di>pute with, 167— M. 
Abel-Remusat on the extension of the 
empire, 267— visit to the Aukoy tea- 
district in, 281. 

CAincjc literature, 49, 127, 207— chrono- 
logy, 128, 207. 

Christmas in India, 168. 

Chronology, Chinese, 128, 207. 

Chunar, state prisoner at, 27— description 
of the fortress of, 28. 

drears. Northern, seasona in, 186. 

Coins, Indo- Grecian, 9, 15, 70— at Ma- 
nikyala, 95. 

College, Bishop's, poetical remains of a 
late student at, 113, 149. 

— — , Haileybury, examination of civil 
students at, 224. 

CnxTxcAL Notices, 72, 219, 292 — see 

also Review of Books, 

Crusaders, the, and the assassins, 214, 216. 

Dictionaries, Chinese, of Morrison and 
De Guignes, contrasted* 127. 

Doorgun Saul, the usurping rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, 30 — imprisonment of, ib. 

Dress of Bengal sepoys, 244, 246. 

Dari (Mr.), narrative of hia commercial 
visit to Borneo, 289. 

Egypt, route from India through, 67— 
ulents and resources of the pasha of, 
72— review of Mr. Wilkinson's work on, 
107 — 'manners and customs of iu an- 
cient inhabitants, 106. 

Eljdtinstosw (Mr.), 9, 15. 

English, the, in India, 1. 

Esquimaux, description of the, 80. 

Euphrates, communication with India by 
way of the, 64, 134. 

Europeans, sketclies of their society in In- 
dia, I — various occupations of, during 
the cold, hot, and rainy seasofis, 1 86, 
192, 197. 

Examination of students at Haileybury, 
224 ~of cadets at Addiscomba^ 226. 

Fasd-hetuMausd, anecdote of, 59.* 

Females, Sikh, cusioma of the. 40— be. 
roiam of the Rajpoot, 86, 88. 

Festival of the Hooipe, 248. 

(* O) 



to 
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Fieid (Mr. F.), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, (iH. 

Fisher (Mr. T.), his defence of Dr. Mor. 
rjson*s works, in answer to a Chinese 
Student,*’ 40, 207 — the Student’s an- 
swer to, 127, 

Fossil Bones in Upper India, 70. 

Fukce»'^ the, of Allahabad, 117, iri3. 

Georgia^ literature of, 16.3. 

Gerard (Dr.), his account of the topes and 
antiquities of Afghanistan, 1.5. 

Cordon (Mr. G. J.), account of his visit 
to the Ankoy tea-district, 281. 

Graham (Mr. A.) on the means of ame- 
liorating India, 222. 

Giildaff' (Mr.), excursion of, to the An- 
koy tea-hills, 281. 

Hn/lzf translation from, 168 — paraphrases 
of an ode of, 277. 

Ilailcylnirj/^ college examination at, 224. 

Hammer (Von), review of his " History 
of the Assassins,” 211. 

Head (Major), evidence of, on steam-na- 
vigation to India, 67. 

Hindu law of adoption, 34~soldier5, 244. 

Hine. (Mr. John), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, 65. 

Hisltn'jh Arabian, anecdotes from, 59, 217 
— of the assassins, 211. 

Holman (Mr.), voyages and travels of, 73. 

Honigherger (M.), Tndo Grecian medals 
acquired by, 10 — his excavation of topes 
at Jelalabud, 1 8. 

Hoolcc, celebration of the, 248. 

Hope, hymn to, 149. 

Hot season in India described, 192. 

Hunting in India, 189. 

Hugo (Victor), poetry of, 265. 

India, sketches of English society in, 
Grecian antiquities in, 9, 15, 70, OS- 
state prisoners in, 23 — evidence on 
steam-navigation to, 64 — Mr. Julius 
Jeffreys on the natural resources of, 137, 
229 — description of the seasons in, 186 
-—proposed improvements in the army of, 
202— duties on sugar manufactured in, 
205 — Mr. Graham on the means of ame- 
liorating, 222 — sketch of the native 
army of, 244— the bar in, 255. 

Indigo factories in India, 200. 

Judo- Grccta;» topes or tumuli, 9, 12, 15, 
9.5 — coins, 10, 15, 95. 

Inscriplioyis on Indo. Grecian coins, 10, 
96, 99 — at Allahabad, 55 — Jain, i6.— 
at Delhi, 59— at Karli, 69. 

Jre/and, the round towers of, 73, 115. 

* Ismaclites^ sects of the, 211. 

Jeffreys (Mr. Julius) on the natural ra- 
hources of India, 137, 229. 


Jclalaltad, Grecian topes at, 18. 

Jerusalem, description of, 175. 

Johur, enaction of the, at Oodiporc, 86. 

Jugglers, the, 60. 

Justice, administration of, amongst the 
Sikhs, 36. 

Kadfses, an Indo- Grecian king, 10. 

Xarmnlh, a leader of assassins, 211. 

Klajtrolh (M.), his opinion of Dr. Morri- 
son’s •• View of China,” 128, 207. 

Laird (Mr. M‘G.), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, 64. 

Larnatthie (M.), review of his “ Pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land,” 169 — poetry 
of his “ Souvenirs,*' 259. 

Land in India, considerations on the pro- 
duce of, as the source of revenue, 137, 
229. 

Lascaris (M.), mission of, to the Arab 
tribes in Syria, 18.3. 

Lebanon, Mount, visit to Lady Hester 
Stanhope on, 170— cedars of, 177- • 
Maronite tribe on, 179. 

Xitrnry, Chinese, of Dr. Morrison, 49, 127. 

Isiterary Intelligence, 76. 

Literature, Hebrew, 46 — Chinese, 49, 127, 
207 — of Georgia, 163. 

M*Clintock and Co., estate of, 266. 

AfacArm/oxA (Sir .Tames), singular incident 
during his rccordcrship at Bombay, 25.5. 

Maeguire (Lieut.), case of, 255. 

Magnetic Vole, north, discovery of the, 8.3. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, anecdote of, 217. 

Mahomet, bon mot of, 280. 

Mahrattas, wars of the, 2.3— imprison- 
ment of the ex-peishwa of, 24. 

Maronites of Mount Lebanon, 180. 

Marriages amongst the Sikhs, 40 — amongst 
the natives of Hindustan, 194. 

Masson (M.), excavation of topes by, 21. 

May songs .* — A welcome to May, 52— 
A prayer to virtue for a lady in her 
spring, 54. 

Medals, Indo. Grecian, 10, 15, 70, 95. 

Manikyala, coinsand relies at, 9, 15, 95 
— definition of the name of, 12 — des- 
cription of General Ventura’s opera- 
tions at, 95. 

Meteorological observations at Ottocomund, 
in the Neelgherries, 44. 

Mohun Loll, a Hindu traveller, 9. 

Monasteries, Maronite, 1 80. 

Afoorcrry> (Mr.), manuscripts of, 9, 69. 

Moor (Major), 115. 

Moore (Mr. T.), review of his history of 
Ireland, 73 — alleged plagiarisms of, t5. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), Chinese library of, 
49, 127— alleged oversights in Mr. Fi- 
sher’s memoir of, 50, 128 — his dic- 
tionary and that of Dc Guignes’ con- 
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trasted, 127— M. Klaproth's opinion of 
his View of China/* 128, 207. 

Moaeh of Khoni, a Georgian poet, 1611. 

Murray (Capt. W.), his account of the 

, manners and customs of the Sikhs, 35. 

Natives of India, various occupations of, 
during the cold, hot, and rainy seasons, 
mo, 102, 1 07— see also ///V£du5. 

Navi^atiunf steam, to India, 04, 134. 

Ncdi'herry Hills, meteorological observa- 
tions made at Ottocoiniiiid on, 44. 

Nile, the Ycor of Scripture nut tlie, 03. 

North" West 2*assa^c from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, 77. 

Nut, paraphrase of llufiz by, 277. 

O'Brien (Mr.), 73, llfi. 

Omens observed by the Siklis, 35. 

Oodijtore, description of tlie city of, 85. 

OUocumuwl, iiieteorologicul ohsci vutioiis 
at, 44. 

Paraivas, a tribe of fibheriiieii, in Soutli 
India, 218. 

PeUktva, iinprisonnicnt of the, 2.3. 

J*i’rsian poetry, lti8, 277. 

Vitlur^ ancient, at Allahabad, 55. 

I’oEriiv ; - -The Chiefluiii and his Child, 
22— May Songs, 52 — un Kpithaliiutiiiin, 
112 — Uemeiiibraiice, 1 |.{ — to 

Hope, 14‘J — the Bntteifly and the Soul, 
150— a Fountain in the Woods revisit* 
ed, 151 — 'rraiislatiun from liufiz, t(>8 
— Geihscniani, ou la Mort de Julia, 
25 J> — Lines to a Lady, 2(il— the V'eil, 
an Oriental Dialogue, 2(i5. 

Persian, I(i8, 277. 

J^octs, Georgian, l(i.3-~.picnch, 100, 250. 

i'ater// (Gen. Peregrine), biographical no- 
tice of, 18.5. 

I’linsrjt (Mr.), his remarks upon the cuius 
and relics found at Munikyulu. 

Vtisoners, state, in India, 23. 

I^UtcalijHs, new, 136, 228. 

i\injab, coins and relics found in, 0, 12, 
15, 05. 

lla}ast*han, annals of, 5.5— description of 
Oodiinrre, a city in. 85. 

Uahtore princes at Cuiiuujc, 5.5. 

Iluii-raads in £gypt, G8. 

liuins, India duiiiig the, 107. 

Ram ChumUnr, a Mahratta general, 2-1. 

Red Sea, stcam-coinnmnication to India 
by way of the, 67. 
i?emaifUy poetical, 112, 140. 

Reminiscences of an old Indian officer : — 
Tlie jugglers, 60. 

Remusat ( M. Abel) on tlie extension of the 
Chinese empire, 267. 

Revenue, Indim, inquiry into the .source 
of, 137, 220. 


IIevibw of Books and Critical Notices : 
—Tlie English in India, 1 — Roberts’ 
Oriental Illustrations of tlic Scriptures, 
46— Sultan Mahmoud and Mehemct 
All, 72 — Moore’s History of Ireland, 
73— Holman’s Voyage round the World, 
i7/. — Thaumaturgia, 74— Life of Ghe- 
rardo di Lucca, ib , — the Faust of Goethe, 
ih , — Provincial Sketches, f’5.— Taylor’s 
Life and Writings of Bishop Ileber, 75 
— Hector Fieramosca, ib , — the Sketch 
Book of the South, ib . — Bengal Troops 
on the Line of March, i6.— Heath’s 
Gallery of British Engravings, i5.— 
Boss’s Narrative of a Second Voyage in 
S.arch of a North-west Passage, 77 — 
Wilkinson’s Topi»graphy of TIicbes, 107 
— Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, 1 60, 259 — Vonllammer’sHistory 
of tlic Assassins, 211 — East-IiidiaUiiited 
Service .Tournal, 21 i> — Aheers Journal 
of a Besidence in China, ib ^Swain* 
son’s Treatise on the Geography and 
Classification of Animals, i5. — Mrs. 
Loudon’s Philanthropic Economy, 220 
— A National Church Vindicated, c^.— 
Dunham’s History of the Germanic 
F^mpire, ib. — Irving’s Miscellanies, 
ib, — The Captive, 221 — Hardy’s No- 
tices of the Holy Land, ib, — Grhu- 
sliHwe’s Works and Life of Cowper, ib. 
— Bussell’s History of the Burbaiy 
States, 222 — Landscape Illustrations of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, i5.— Leigh’s 
Directions fur insuring I’ersonal Safety 
during Storms, i6.— Oliver and Boy^ 
SdentiKc Catechisms, ib. — GrahaiA 
Means of Ameliorating India, £5.— 
Tucker’s Tragedies of Harold and Ca- 
moens, 223— Poems by Albius, i6.— 
Suggestions on Military Inquiry, ib. — 
Graphic illustrations of the Life of 
Johnson, £6.— Symond’s Mechuiiics of 
Law-Making, 292 — The Empress, a 
Novel. i6.“--lVriU in the Woods, £5.— 
Thirl wall’s History of Greece, tb, 

Richardson, paraphrase of lluliz by, 278. 

Ricketts ( M r. Mui daunt ), 94. 

Roberts (Mr ), review of bis Oiieiital 11- 
lustruliuns of the Scriptures, 46. 

Home, slavery ill ancient, 71. 

Russ (Capt. Sir J.), review of his “ Se- 
cond Voyage in Search of a North- 
west Passage/* 77. 

Russia, views of, on Turkey, 72. 

Ituslhwel, a Georgian poc't, 163. 

Sudig, paraphrase of Hafiz by, 279. 

Sambas, a town in Borneo, 290. 

Sar»iM, a Georgian poet, 164. 

Schlegei (Mr.), 13. 

Saijdnres, Oriental illustrations of the, 46 
— the Yedr of, not the Nile, 93. 

Seasons, Indian, described, viz.— the cold 
season, 186 — the hot season, 192— the 
rainy season, 197. 
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Sepcyt, Indiaiiy account of^ 244. 

Shawthelf a Georgian poet, 163. 

Sikhs, Capt. Murray’s account of tbe man- 
nera and customs of the, 35. 

Sinkawan, a town in Borneo, 290. 

Sketches of Anglo-Indian society, l~of 
the Sikhs, 35-^f Oodipore, 85 — of tha 
Indian seasons, 1 86 — of the native 
army of India, 244. 

Slavery in ancient Rome, 7 1 . 

SociBTiEs, Proceedings of : — Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 15, 69 — Royal Asiatic 
Society, 69, 2L8, 289 — its annual report, 
131. 

Sodety, Anglo-Indian, sketches of, 1. 

Souvenirs of M, Lamartine, 169, 259. 

Spahis of the Indian army,«244. 

Sporting in India, 187, 189. 

Stanhope (Lady Hester), visit to, on Mount 
Lebanon, 170. 

Sleam^nnvigation to India, evidence res. 
pecting — Opinion of Mr. McGregor 
Laird, 64 — of Mr. Joseph Field, 65— 
of Mr. John Hine, t6.— of Mr. Robert 
Taylor, 66 — of Major Head, 67 — of 
Sir Harford J. Bridges, 68. 

Sugar, £ast-India, duties on, 205. 

Suttees among the Sikhs, 43— at Oodi- 
pore, 88. 

Swainson (Mr. W.), review of his trea- 
tise on the geography and classiOcatioii 
of animals, 219. 

Tarlary, Western, Chinese possessions in, 
268. 

Taylor (Mr. R.), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, 66. 

Tea, visit to the Ankoy district, 281— 
plant in Assam, 289. 


PART II ASIATIC AND 

Aborigines of Australia, 29, 119, 120— 
grammar of their language, 119. 

Adam (Sir Frederick), 193. 

Africa, South, discoveries in, '31 . 

Company’s financial, in China, 1 1 8. 

Agra, new presidency of, 7, 121, 122, 
245 — addresses to Sir C. Metcalfe on 
hisassuming the government of, 47, 94— 
financial arrangements at, 122 — Bank, 
228 — bill, 245.— See also AUakahad. 

Ahmednuggur, death of the raja of, 236— 
atrocious affair at, 237. 

(Dr. Whitelaw) knighted, 196. 

Alexander and Ob., estate of, 65, 75, 79, 
152, 165, 221. 

Alexandria, the plague at, 31. 

Aliffee, assassination at, 22. 

Allahabad, seat of the Agra government to 
be fixed at, 7, 122, 225— superintend. 


Thebes, review of Mr. Wilkinson’s work 
on the topography of, 107. 

Tiger, hunting the, in India, 189. 

Tigris, navigation of the, 66. 

Tod (Col.), remarks on Indo Grecian an- 
tiquities by, 9— his account of the Rah- 
tore princes of Canouje, A5. 

Tontbs, Indo. Grecian, 9, 15, 21, 95 — 
ancient Egyptian, 108. 

Tojies or tombs, at Manikyala, 9, 15, 70, 
95— definition of the term, 12— of Af- 
ghanistan, 15— at Jelalahad, 18 — at 
Tattung, 21. 

Towers, round, of Ireland, 73— singular 
coincidence of opinion respecting their 
origin, 115. 

Travellers in Central Asia, 9 — blind, 73— 
in Egypt, 108. 

Travelling in India, 188. 

Treheck {"blkr, C.), manuscripts of, 69. 

Trimbucl^ee, prime minister of the peish- 
wa, impritionment of, 27. 

Turkey, political state of, 72. 

Uniform of Bengal sepoys, 244, 246. 

l^entura (General), discovery of* coins and 
relics by, at Manikyala, 9.1. 

Villager, Maronite,onMountLebanon, 179. 

Widows in India, burning of, 43, 8B. 

WUford (Col ), 16, 102, 104. 

Wilkinson (Mr. J. C.}, review of his work 
on Egypt, 107. 

Witchcraft among the Sikhs, 35. 

Year, the, of Scripture, not the Nile, 93. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

ing surgeon at, 123 — arrival of the go- 
vernor, Sir C. Metcalfe, at, 224— act- 
ing governor of, 225— abolition of com» 
missionerships at, ih.^press at, tk— 
the grand meila at, 230. 

Americans, trade with, near Singapore, 112, 
Anderson (Mr. G. W.), 237, 239. 
Antiquities in Caubul, 166— near Be- 
nares, 228. 

Appeals, Indian— See Privy Council, 
Arabia, military operations in, 22. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Sanita- 
riums for, 4, 229— restrictions upon 
Bengal officers- visiting the presidency 
on medical certificate, 7, 32— operations 
against insurgents, 9, 10, 49, 89, 97, 
121, 162, 193, 230— military hindi^ 19 
—courts-martial on officers, 1 9, 33, 44, 
124, 240, 212*— horse allowance CO staff 
officers, 43— veterinary pupils, t5.— per- 



tonal guards of Commanding offlcen, ih, 
•^gallantry of native soldiers during the 
late operations in Coorg» ib. — removal 
of troops at Bombay, abolition of 
• appointments, 44, 123 — reductions and 
. retrencbmenu, 49, 122, 123, 138, 230 — 
•movements of corps in Bengal, 49, 124, 
230, 239^native pensioners, 90— me- 
dical retiring funds, 90, 122— Mr.Cur- 
nin's plan for a military retiring fund, 
97 . staff allowances, 122 — caste 
amongst natives, 123 — demands against 
officers, i&.— allowances to assistant sur- 
geons, 122 — fees for sacred offices, 132 
—movements of corps at Madras, «6.— 
meritorious services of officers, 138, 
187— dress, 138— station commands, i6. 
-horse-artillery guns, 185— mounted 
orderlies, »6.— passage allowance to offi- 
cers, 1 86— lock hospitals, 187 — retire, 
ments and resignations of officers of, in 
England, 1 97— examinations of officers 
in the native languages, 129, 136, 23R* 
—deductions from the pay of insolvents, 
228 — suppression of corporal punish, 
ment, 233, 239 — censure on officers, 
239.— See also Calcutta^ Madras^ 
General Orders, 

— — ■ ■ (King's, serving in the East)— 
removal of corps in, 32, 57 — promotion 
allowances to officers of, 3^1 — revised 
rates of passage>money to officers of, 166 
—courts-martial in, 124, 185, 189— 
promotions and changes in, 56, 197. 
Arrests, frequency of, in Australia, 177. 
Artillery, horse, equipment of, 185, 
Asiatic Tea Company, Danish, 56. 

Assam, discovery of the tea-plant in, 49, 92. 
Assassination at Alipee, 22. 

Assurance Society, universal, at Calcutta, 4. 
Australasia, settlements by purchase in, 
29 — bishopric in, 56 — aborigines of, 
119, 120.— See A'ete South Wales, ^c, 

Bala Bhag, visit to, 165, 

Ball at Calcutta, 95— at Allahabad, 225. 
Bangalore, its advantageous situation for a 
principal military reserve station, 217— 
quarrels amongst officers at, 242*. 
Bank of Bengal, state of its concerns, 96 
—increase of its capital, 225 — Union, 
of Bengal, 96 — Bengal Military, 98 — 
Agra, 228— for savings, at Sydney, 275. 
Baretto and Sans, estate of, 223. 

Barrairy, case of, at Calcutta, 7* 

Barry (Lieut.), court-martial on, 126. 
Begum Gomanee, murder of tlie, 96. 

Beil, Cathedral, at Calcutta, 8. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), preaenu from 
Runjeei Singh to, 3, 193, 221 — pre- 
IMtes to quit India, 96, 121, 167 — pe- 
titiem to, respecting the Indian preia 
and public meetings, 87, 121 — addresses 
to, on his departure for England, 193, 
215, 221— benefits conferred by his 
lordship on India, 216— his view of 
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■teain-Davigation,217«— lUlue of, 220— 
durbar held by, 221 — Madras teatimo- 
nial to, 235— debate at the East- India 
House respecting a successor to^ as go* 
vernor-general, 272, 276. 

— — (Lady Wm.), tribute of respect to, 
193, 218, 219 — formation of a charita- 
ble fund to be named aAer her, 220— 
drawing-room held by, 221. 

Bheels, detachments sent against, 89, 236. 

Bhurlpore, abolition of the residency at, 9. 

Bishojnic, new Eastern, 56— of Calcutta : 
see Wilson. 

Blundell (Major), death of, 48. 

Blunt (Mr.), 193, 225. 

Board of Control, change in the appoint- 
ments of, 14 1— annulment of LordHey- 
tesbury's appointment by, 141, 272, 276. 

Bokhara, military preparations at, 231. 

Bomba V Iktelugxmcjc. — Marriage of the 
Rajs of Satara's daughter, 49 — tigers at 
Salseite, 50 — tariff of duties for the 
Indus, 50, 93 — alleged deterioration of 
Bombay harbour, 100 — the Parseet, 109 
— English schools, t6. — the Roo of 
Cutch, 168 — the Iroaum of Muscat, ib, 
—culture of the pine-apple in Malabar, 
169— Mr. Newnbam, ih, — failure of the 
Forltcs, 193 — arrival of Sir Robert 
Grant, ib, — disturbance at Goa, i6.— 
tribute to the Earl of Clare, 236— Lord 
Clare's Scholarships, atrocious af- 
fair at Ahmednuggur, t2r.— Mr. Ander- 
son, 237— Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, 
i6.— sugar-culture, 238 — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 61, 145, 200, 260 — se- 
curities and exchanges, 62, 146, 201, 
281— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 46, 52, 189, 244*. 

- ■' Government Orders: — Removal 

of corps, 43— services of Mr. Morri^ 
44 — deputy paymaster at Sbolupoor, ib, 
— extra alJow’ance to commandant of 
troops in Cutch, ib. — captains' clerks in 
the Indian navy, 46— services of Surg, 
R. Wallace, 138 — dress of the Euro- 
pean re^ment, f6.— station commands, 
ib, — services of Col. Goodfellow, ib.-^ 
examination of civil servants, 188— 
court-martial, 44— oppointmente, 44,52. 
138, 188,243*. * ’ 

Supreme Court: — Admission of 

attorneys, solicitors, Ac., 193. 

Botnjes, or towers, in Caubul, 166. 

Breakwater at Madras, 236. 

Bridges, ancient, restoration of, 43. 

Browne (Mr. Robert), 1, 49, 74. 

Browwrigg (Lieut.), court-martial on, 124. 

BundUcund, distress in, 4. 

Bttskrangers in New South Waleis 29, 176. 

By-laws, Company's, alterations in, 245. 

Coal depot at Socotra, 22, 224. 

Cabool, designs of Runjeei Singh on, 2. 3. 
48» 121, 193, 231— renewed attempt of 
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Shall Shooja to recover the throne of, 11, 

48 , 193, 231 — force assembling in, to 
attack Peshawur, 11, 97, 231 — Mr. 
Trebeck's journey between Cashmere 
and, 11, 165— antiquities in, 166. 

Caffresy irruption of the, 30, 31, 121, 
163— origin, progress, and efi'ect of the 
trade with, 178. 

Calcutta Intelligence The insolvent 
estates, 1, 49, 121, 152, 165,221, 222 
—Runjeet Singh, 2, 46, 97, 121, 193, 
231 — the Sikh envoy, 3, 193, 221— the 
re-unions, 3 — Hindu petition, ib, — sa- 
nitariums, 4, 229 — distress in Bundic- 
khund, 4 — Universal Assurance Society, 
1*6. — tenders for advances on goods, 5 — 
sales of zemindar estates, i6. — refusal of 
Company's paper as a sale deposit, 76. 
-—medical education, 5, 225 — poison, 
ing, 6 — Chamber of Commerce, 6, 91 
—barratry, 7— the new presidency, 7, 
224, 245 — oflScers on sick leave, 7 — 
the cathedral bell, 6 — Oude, 6, 48, 
193, 230 — Bhurtpoor, 9 — Indore, 16. 
—operations against the Shckawatecs, 9, 

49, 97, 121, 162, 193. 230— case of ho- 

micide on board the ship Pojnjydc, 10. 69 
— Joudpore, 10 — ShahSliooja ool-Moolk, 
11,48,97, 193, 231— Cabul, 11, 48,97, 
193, 231 — Sinde, 97 — journal of Mr. 
Trebeck, 11, 165 — Bengal Club, 14 — 
survey of missionary stations, 15 — shark, 
17— addresses to Sir C. Metcalfe, 47, 94 
— Col. Dennie, 48— defeat of the Sikhs 
in Cabul, t6.— petitions against the press, 
laws and the charter, 48, c7, 121, 154— 
death of Major Blundell, 48 — marriage 
of the King of Oude, 48, 19.3 — tlie 
tca-plant in Assam, 49, 92 — military 
changes and reductions, 49, 230 — 
Prince Jamah ood-Devn, 49, 193 — 
Cashmere, 89, 193. 231 — the Bheels, 
89 — the Friend India, ih , — the Per- 
sian language, 69, 226 — Malionicdun 
endowments, 69 — native military pen. 
sioners, 90 — Medical Retiring Fund, 76. 
—self-immolation, 92— Rajkis8orGl>utt, 
93 — steam -navigation, 93, 216, 217, 
224— navigation of the Indus, 93, 216 
1— Danish settlements, 93-— Lord Win. 
Bentinck, 96, 121, 167. 193, 215. 221 
—summary vengeance, 9G-^uc'l be- 
tween Messrs. Prinsep and Osborne, ib, 
—schism among the Roman Catholics, 
96, 1 62 — native newspaper press, 96 — 
Bank of Bengal, 96, 225 — Union 

Bank, 96— Military Retiring Fund, 97 
—Bengal Military Bank, 96 — Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe, 121, 193, 221 — the late Maj, 
Gen. Sir A. Knox, 160— exhibition of 
vegetables, 161 — gun-foundry at Cos- 
aipore, ib. — conservancy of Calcutta, ih. 
—accident at a sbradda, 163- -adulte- 
rated rupees, 164— property of insolvent 
firms, 165 — ^the Scotch ebureb, 16.— fre- 
quency of courts-martial, l(i 7— addresses 
totlie Governor- general, 193, 215 , ‘j 21 
—tribute to Lady Win. Bcnttuck, 193, 
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218, 219— thuggee, 193 — law commis. 
sion, 193, 237, 239 — Sir Frederick 
Adam, 193 — the Lady Wm. Bentinck 
Fund, 220 — statue of Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck. — durbar and drawing-room, 
221 — estate of Alexander and Co., ib. 
—of Palmer and Ca, 222— Baretto es- 
tate, 223 — Hindu hostile sects, t6.— 
Chowringbee Theatre, ib. — the learned 
languages of India, t6. — the /'W6r5 
steamer, 224— island of Socotra, 22. 
224 — Steam Fund, 224 — Allahabad, ib, 
— law changes, 225— roads, ib. — native 
medical institution, ih. — native educa- 
tion, 226 — Capt. Troycr, ib. — native 
Bnglish, 227 — canal between the Jumna 
and Sutiege, 226— deduction from the 
pay of military insolvents, ib. — Agra 
Bank, ib. — the merit-fostering minute, 
ib. — antiquities, t6. — Seventh Laudable 
Society, 229— ice from the Himalaya, 
ib. — re-establishment of Chcrra-pooiijec, 
ib. — Government Life Insurance, ih. — 
the bishop, 230 — mcila on the Ganges, 
i6.— Delhi, *6. — Bokhara, 23 1- -death 
of tlie Jcypore raja, t6.— Gwalior, 232 
—Hindu holidays, ib , — suppression of 
corporal punishment, 233, 239~pricc.s 
of European goods, 61, 145, 200, 280 
— securities and exchanges, 62, 146, 20 J , 
281 — shipping, births, marriages, deallis, 
42.51, 130. 166, 194, 239.* 

Government Orders ; — Restric- 
tjons upon officers visiting the presi. 
dency on medical certificate, 32 — Com. 
niander.in-chief, ib. — distribution of po- 
litical authority, ih. — H.M. 62d regt., 
ib. — allowances to King’s officers, 3.^- 
vaccination, 122- -allowances to assi»taiit 
surgeons at civil stations, ib. — staH' al. 
low'auces, ib. — Medical Retiring Fund, 
ib. — thecdsrern frontier command, ib.— - 
Htiancial arraugemeiits; presidencies uf 
Agra and Fort William, /A.— caste in 
the army, 123 — superintending surgeon 
at Allahabad, 7^. — reductions at Muttra, 
76..i»deinands against officers, ib. — sup. 
pression of thuggee, ib. — movements of 
corps, 124, 239 — mounted orderlies, 
185 — horse-artillery guns. ib. — conduct 
of Lieut. Col. Skardon and Capt. John- 
son, 239— Indian law commission, ib. 
—-flogging in the native army, ib. — 
conduct of Capt.Mackinlay, ib. — courts, 
martial, 33, 124, 185, 240 — appoint- 
ments, 41, 50, 127, 194, 242. 

Supreme Court : — Woodycchund 

Dutt, V. Isserchuiider Dutt and others, 
65 — administration of oaths, ib. — refusal 
of Baboo Russick Krislma Mullick to 
be sworn, 7*5. — case of jurisdiction, 10, 
89 — Kenderdinje, v. M‘Farlan and Ho. 
season, 205 — trial of Justio Innocciitio 
and others, 206 — Johnston, v, Webster, 
Uf . — in the matter of Colvin and Co., 
208— changes in, 225. 

Insolvent Court In the matter 
of James Cullen and Robert Browne, 
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1, 49, 74 — of Colvin and Co., 1, 
20B — of Pdlmer and Co., 1, 49, 74, 
121, 149^of Alexander and Co., 65, 
75, 152 — of James Young and other«^ 
75, 79. 121, 208 — of John W. Fulton, 
121 --^f James Calder and others, 210 

• -^of Major Spiller, 228. 

Calder (Mr. James), insolvency of, 210. 

Canal, proposed, between the Jumna and 
Sutlege, 228. 

('andahar, affairs in, 97. 

C'apeofGood Hope Intelligence: — The 
Cafirc irruption, 30. 31, 121, 183,275 
termination of hostilities, 275 — attack 
upon Delagoa Bay by the Foulahs. 31 
— discovery of a fresh- water lake, ih, 
importation of tea, 5 G origin, 

progress, and effect of the Caffre trade, 
ship Melvillr, 275— II. M. 
hiig j/HgtiinCt 276 — shipping, births, 
marriages, and deatlis, 47, 192. 

Cashmere j journey of Mr. Trebeck in, 11, 
1(>5 — return of emigrants to, 89— fa- 
mine in, 193, 231. 

Caste amongst native Christians in India, 
17, 233 — in the Indian army, 123. 

Catholics, Roman, in India, 18 — schism 
amongst the, 96, 162. 

Catonporc, military station of, 230. 

Cj-ylon Intfllicfncf : — Violent storm 
and inundation, 50, 1 1 1— legislative 
council, 109 — revision of the colonial 
laws, t/i.— trial of the Kandian state pri. 
soners, 112, 169 — court-martial, 189 — 
address of the governor to the Kandian 
chiefs respecting the late insurrection, 
238 — appointments, &c. 190. 

Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, 6 — its 
rntcb of commission, 91 — dissensions 
respecting the new chainher at Canton, 
1 1 7 — its objection to the Company's 
traffic in hills, 118. 

Charter, Company’s, petition againat the, 
48, 87, 89, 154. 

Chase (Mr.) on the Caffre trade, 178, 

Cherra Pootijee, sanitarium at, 4, 229. 

Chesnetf 217, 276, 277. 

Child, murder of a, by its mother, 99. 

China Intelligence : — Tlic late dispute 
at Canton, 22, 112, 17.3 — Chinese re. 
port of the transaction, 112— attempt to 
get possession of the Aiikoy tea-plant, 26 
—petition from the British merchants of 
Canton to the King of England, f6.— 
Mr. GutzlaflT, 26, 28, 117 — steam, 
boat, 28 — present to Mr, W. H. C. 
Plowden, 56 — Chamber of Commerce, 
liy^tbe Company's traffic in bilU, 118 
— \isit of the governor to Macao, th , — 
illicit trade in opium, 1 21 — edict against 
the levying private duties by liong mer- 
chants and incurring debts to foreigners, 
121, 175— dispute between the Chinese 
audiorities and the commander of the 
193 — Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 274 — right of 
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petition, i5.— prices of European goods 
at Canton, 61, 14.5, 200, 280— ex- 
changes, 62, 146, 201, 281— shipping, 
46, 191 — births and deaths, 191. 
Chrislianily , progress of, in India, 15— 
caste amongst native Christians, 17, 233. 
Church, Catholic, in India, 18, 96, 162— 
Scotch, at Calcutta, 165. 

Ciail Servants, Indian, meritorious ser- 
vices of, 44, 187, 237 — examination of 
juniors, 1 88, 243 — operation of the late 
4}uallHcation order respecting, 228. 

Clare (Earl of), testimonial of respect to, 
at Bombay, 236— dinner to, ib. 

Cloudy Bay, disturbances at, 30, 120. 
Club, Bengal, 14. 

CoUcfie, Haileybury, education at, 157— 
debate at the East- India House respect- 
ing, 251 — Sanscrit, at Calcutta, 226. 
Colonization of India, 216. 

Colvin and Co., insolvency of, 1, 208. 
Commerce, Chamber of, at Calcutta, 6— 
at Canton, 117. 

Comniissionerships, abolition of, 224. 
Omsereancy of Calcutta, 161. 

Converts, native, 15, 17, 2.13. 

Coumcls, seizure of a vessel hy, 118— me- 
dical attendance on, in India, 187. 
Conway (Col ), court-martial on, 19. 
Coorg, gallantry of native soldiers during 
the late operations in. 43— removal of 
the ex-rajah of, to Benares, 100. 
Cordki (M,), 10, 89. 

Corporal punishment, suppression of, in 
the Indian army, 233, 239. 

Cossiporc, gun-foundry at, 161. 

Council of India, new members of, 196. 
Court (M.), Hunjeet Singh and, 2. 

Courts, circuit, in New South Wales, 118. 
Courts. Martial on Lieut. Col. Conway, 
19 — Lieut. Col. Hunter, 33— privates, 
41 — Lieut. Piior, 44 — Lieut. Brown- 
rigg, 124 — Major Coxe, 125— Lieut. 
Barry, 126 — Cornet Lushington, t5.— 
Major Ilaleman, 132 — Capl. Dickin- 
son, ib. — Qu. Mast. Serj. W. Davis, 
1K.5 — Lieut. Gloster, 1 89— Lieut. Dick. 
240 — Lieut. Walker, ib. — Capt. Mar- 
shall, — Capt. Maclean, 241 — Col. 
Sir E. K. Williams, 240* — Lieut. 
Mcars, 241*— Veterinary Surg. W. H. 
Wormsley, 242* — Lieut. Humffrm, 
—Lieut. Prescott, 16 .— remarks 00 
the late numerous, 167 — improper, at 
Loodianab. 239— oOBcers of H.M. brig 
Algenne to be tried by, 276. 

Coxe (Maj.), court-martial on, 125. 
CuUen (Mr. James), 1 , 49, 74, 149,210. 

Cumin ( Mr.), his plan for a militaiy re- 
tiring fund, 97. 

Cutch, commandant of troops in, 44— cha- 
racter of the young rao of, 168— distur- 
bances at Mandavie in, t 6 . 
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IkukUt • Frenchman, trial of, 10, 89. 

Davia (Q.M.Seij.), court-martial on, 185. 

Debates at the East-Indiallouse on June 
24th and July 15th: — Official papers, 
245— half-year's dividend, t^.^presi. 
dency of Agra, i5. — by-laws, 245, 272 
•^late election of a director, 251 — Hai- 
leybury College, t5.-— annulment of the 
appointment of Lord Heytesbury as go- 
vernor-general, 272, 276 — maritime 
oflScers, 272 — finance, t7>,— sugar du- 
ties, ib, 

Del<igoa Bay, attack upon, 31. 

Delhi, murder of the Begum Gomanee at, 
9&-^crimes and accidents at, during the 
year 1834, 230. 

Denmir (Col.), court-martial on, 48. 

Dhurma Subha, discussion in, respecting 
an address to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 220. 

Dick (Lieut.), court-martial on, 240. 

Dickinson (Capt.), court-martial on, 132. 

Directors, East- India, election of, 55, 196, 
251 — list of, for 1635, GO. 

Dividend, Company's, 245. 

Douglas (Capt.), his removal from the 
Tanjore residency, 22. 

Dress of Indian officers, 138. 

Duel at Calcutta, 96. 

DurharaX Calcutta, 221. 

Duties, commercial, in Java, 22— tariff of, 
on the Indus, 50, 93 — edict at Canton 
respecting, 121, 175 — on sugars, 272. 

East-India Company, refusal of their paper 
as a sale deposit in Bengal, 5— Calcutta 
petition against the renewal of their 
charter, 48, 87, 89, 1 54 — directors of, "55, 
60, 196, 251 — sole of their warehouses 
in London, 56, 141 — objections to their 
traffic in bills at Canton, 118 — dividend 
on their stock, 245 — by-laws, 245, 272 
—votes at the election of directors of, 
251— compensation to maritime officers 
lately employed by, 272 — finances of, f5, 

East-India House, election of directors at, 
55, 60, 196— ballot at, 276. — See also 
D^ates, 

East Indians, address of, to Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, 94. 

Education, native medical, in India, 5, 
225— at missionary stations, 15— at 
Bombay, 109 — commission to inquire 
into the state of, in Bengal, 226. 

Egypt, expedition from, to Arabia, 22— 
ravages of the plague in, 31— General 
Marmont and the pasha of, ib, — steam- 
navigation to India, via, 276. 

Elephant, mad, 99. 

Emigrants, female, 29, 175. 

English, supersession of the Persian lan- 
guage by, in Bengal, 89, 226 — speci- 
men of native, 227. 

Euphrates, communication between Eng. 
land and India by way of, 217, 276, 277. 
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Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 62, 
146, 201, 281. 

Factories, sale of, 1, 2, 65. 

Fees for sacred offices at Madras, 132. 

Festival, native, at Allahabad, 230. 

Fitzgerald (Lieut.), death of, 275. 

Flogging, suppression of, in the native 
army of India, 233, 239. 

Forbes steamer, 193, 224, 276. 

Foulahs, irruption of the. 31. 

Funds, Madras Military, 19 — Bengal Me- 
dical Retiring, 90, 122 — Mr. Cumin's 
plan for an Indian Military Retiring, 97 
—Lady William Bentinck's Fund, 220 
— Bengal steam, 224. 

Ganges, meila on the, 230. 

Gekeral Orders — see Calcutta, 4fC. 

G/os/er (Lieut.), court-martial on, 169. 

Goa, insurrection at, 193. 

Goodfellow (Col.), services of, 138. 

Goods, tenders for advances on, at Cal- 
cutta, 5 — prices of European, in India 
and China, 61, 145, 200, 280. 

Gore (Vice Adm. Sir John), on the dete- 
rioration of Bombay harbour, 100. 

(Lieut.), melancholy death of, 275. 

Grant (Sir Robert), 193. 

Guard (Mrs.), sufferings of, amongst the 
New Zealanders, 177. 

Guards, personal, in Indian army, 43. 

Gun^oundry at Cossipore, 161. 

GutzlaJ- {Mr.), 26, 28, 117. 

Gwalior, resident of, 232 — regenerating 
process at, ib. — militia, ib. 

HaUeybury College, 157, 251. 

Haleman (Maj.), court-martial on, 132. 

Harbour, Bombay, deterioration of, 100. 

Harris (Mr. C.), services of, 187. 

(Lord), annulment of his ap- 
pointment as governor-general of India, 
141— debate on the subject at the East- 
India House, 272, 276. 

Himalaya, supply of ice from, 229. 

Hindostan, present state of, 3. 

Hindu petition on the subject of holidays, 
3, 232 — religious society, 220 — hostile 
sects, 223— college at Calcutta, 226— 
bathers at Allahabad, 230— suttees, 236. 
—See also Natives. 

Holidays, Hindu, native petition to govern- 
ment respecting, 3, 232. 

Holkar state, afiairs of the, 9. 

Home Intelligence: — Debates at Eost- 
India House, 194, 245 — Mr. Waghorn 
and steam-navigation to India, 276— ap- 
peals from India heard before the Privy 
Council, 53, 1 95— election of East-India 
Directors, 55, 60, 196, 251 — colonial 
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appointments, 56~Mr. W. H. C. Plow, 
den, t6.*Danish Asiatic Company, t&. 
-.-new eastern bishopric, ib , — sale of the 
East- India Company's warehouses, 56, 

• 171 — importation of tea to the Cape, 56 
Board; of Control, 141 — Lord lley« 
tesbury, 141, 272, 276— Capt. Shep- 
herd and Mr. Warden, 196— npw mem- 
bers of the Indian Council, chief 
justice of Madras, ib^ — Dr. WhiteJaw 
Ainhiio, ih , — ^ballot at the East-India 
House, 276 — the Euphrates expedition, 
277— retirements, &c. from the Com- 
pany's service, 197— promotions and 
changes in his Majesty's forces serving 
in the East, 56, 197 — India shipping 
arrivals and departures, and passengers, 
57, 141, 19B, 277 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 59, 144, 199, 279.— Sec also 
Shipping, Markets, tjjr. 

Hong McrchcmU, their present to Mr, W. 
li. C. Piowden, 56. 

Horse alluwartcc to staff officers, 43. 

Iloseason (MrJ, action against, 205. 

Hospitals, lock, lH7. 

Jlumhohil (Baron W. Von), death of, 59, 

Jlvmffreps (Lieut.) court-martial, 242*. 

Hunter (Lieut. Col.), court-martial on, 33. 

Ice from the Himalaya, 229. 

Immolation, self, at Kalighat, 92. 

India (British) : — see CalcuLta, Madras, 
^'C. Intelligence* 

——(Foreign): — Affairs of Runjeet 
Singh, 2, 11, 48, 97, 193, 231— ope- 
rations of Dost Mohamud Khan of Ca- 
hul against the Sikhs, 2, 11, 48, 97, 
193, 231— affairs in Oude, 8, 48, 193, 
230 — the late massacre at Ramchowrah, 

K — affairs at Bhurtporc, 9-~ affairs of 
Hurry Holkar at Indore, ib . — British 
expedition a^ainst the Shekhawatees, 9, 
49, 97, 121, 162, 193, 230— concilia- 
tory conduct of Maun Singh of Joud- 
pore, 10— further operations of Shah 
Shooja ool Moolk, 11, 97, 193, 231 — 
intended invasion of Shikarpoor by the 
Soobahdar of Mooltan, 1 1 — present state 
of Cashmere, 89, 231 — affairs in Sinde, 
97 — crimes and accidents at Delhi, 230 
—operations at Bokhara, 231 — disturb- 
ances at Jey pore, 231,232 — accusations 
against tlie minister, Jotarain, 232— 
movements of the G walior raja, ib. 

Dutch, 22— Danish. 93— Portu- 
guese, 193. 

Indian Acivy, 46, 140, 189. 

Indigo sales in London, 64, 284— factories 
sold in Bengal, 65. 

Indore, mutiny at, 9. 

Indus, Urifi* of duties on the, 50, 93— 
navigation of, 93, 216. 

Insolvents in India. 1, 49, 65, 74, 121, 
149, 152, 208, 221, 222— sales of pro. 
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perty belonging to, 1, 65, 121, 1.52, 
J65 — remarks on their conduct, 152— 
military, deductions from the pay of, 228. 

7a unr/n/ ton in Ceylon, 50, 111. 

Sameh ood-Decn, Prince, 49, 193. 

Jei/porc, doubtful diameter of .Iota Ram, 
prime minister of, 11 — disturbances at, 
consequent on the death of the young 
rajah, 2.31. 

Johnson (Capt. J.), censure on, 239. 

Johnston v. JVebslcr, case of, 206. 

Jotu Rum, minister of Jeypore, 11, 232. 

Joutlporc, conciliatory conduct of the raja 
of, 10 — expenses incurred in the late 
operations agai nst, 1 1 . 

Juries in New South Wales, 119. 

Jurisdiction, question of^ 10, 89. 

Kamplce, casualties at, 18. 

iLundy, inundation at, 50, 111 — the 

late conspiracy at, 1 12, 169. 

Kcndcrdine v. McFufrlan and Hoseason, 
case of, 205. 

£en7iedi/ (Lieut. Col. Vans), 237. 

irimcdp, execution of Pykrow, the rebel 
chief of, 21- alteration in the manage- 
ment of the district of, 235. 

King George* s Sound, new colony at, 177. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 196. 

Knox (Maj. Gen. Sir A.), biographical! 
notice of, 160. 

Lake, fresh-water, in South Africa, 31. 

Uihore — see Runjeet Sing. 

Land, sales of, in India, for arrears of 
revenue, .5 — crown, in New South 
Wales, 29 — purchase of, for aettlements, 
in Australia, 

Landour, sanitarium at, 4. 

Language, abolition of the Persian, in 
Bengal. 89, 226 — aboriginal, of Aua. 
trulia, 119 — learned, of India, 223. 

Laudable Socitii/, Bengal, 229. 

Law Commission, Indian, 193, 237, 239. 

Laws III Ceylon, revision of, 109. 

Libel on Col. Arthur, 275. 

Life* Insurance, at Calcutta, 229. 

Lord ( Maj. T. D.), trial of, 29. 

Lwdiington (Cornet), 97, 126. 

Lyon (James), travels of^ 11. 

McFarlan (Mr.), action against, 205. 

Mackinlay (Capt. J. H.), censure on,239 

Mackintosh and Co*, of Calcutta, estaCa 
of, 149, 152, 210. 

Maclean (Capt.), court-martial on, 241. 

Madras Intbi. LICENCE : — Tanjore native 
Christians, 17, 233 — casualties at Kamp. 

18— Catholic community, 
lice, 1*5. — Col, Conway, 19 — MUitafr 
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Fund, ib, — execution of Pykrow, 21— « 
assassination at Alipee, 22— Tanjore re- 
sidency, i6.— courts-martia], 4V — ^the bi- 
shop, 168, 233— mad elephant, !>9 
—a horrible atrocity, t6.— ex-rajuh of 
Coorg, 100— character of natives, 168 
— chief-justice, 196 — the bibliop*s 
charges, 233 — caste amongst native 
Christians, i/>. — Lord William Bentinck, 
235— Kimddy, ib. — breakwater, 236— 
prices of European goods, 61, 145, 200, 
280 — government securities, 62, 146, 
201, 281 — shipping, births, marria- 
ges, and deaths,. 43, 52, 137, 186, 243’*. 

— — Government Orders: — Horse al- 
lowance to staff-oflicers, 43 — veterinary 
pupils, ib. — fees for sacred offices, 132 
—movements of corps, ih, — revised rates 
of passage allowance to officers, 166— 
lock hospitals, 1 87 — services of Mr. 
Harris, £6.— performance of office duties, 
t6.— services of Col. Pearsc, ib. — me- 
dical attendance on convicts, ib. — courts- 
martial, 132, 240* — appointments and 
furloughs, 43, 134, 188, 242*. 

Mahomedan endowments, 89. 

Malabar^ culture of the pine-apple in, 169. 

Malwa^ tranquillity of, 9. 

Mandavict Cutch, naval 6ght at, 168. 

ManiUa, 191, 281. 

liatiHfne servants. Company's, compensa- 
tion to, 272. 

Markets in India and China, 62, 146, 201, * 
281— London, 64, 146, 204, 284. 

Marriage, grand, at Satara, 49. 

Marshall (Capt.), court-martial on, 240. 

Maun Singh, chief of Joudpore, 10. 

Mauritius Imtelmgence : — Appoint, 
ment of chief judge, 56 — compensation 
to slave holders, 184— new procureur- 
general, ib. — trade, ib. — shipping, 47, 
192 — birth and marriage, 47', 192. 

Jfifeors (Lieut.), court-martial on, 241*. 

Medical Institution, native, of Bengal, 225. 

Medical Retiring Fund, Bengal, 90, 122. 

Meila on the Ganges, 230. 

Melville, accident on board the, 275. 

Metcalfe C. T.), 7, 121, 193, 228— 
addresses to, at Calcutta, 47, 94— fancy 
ball in honour of, 95— bis arrival at Al- 
lahabad, 224— recalled to Calcutta, 225. 

Miliiafy Rank, Bengal, 96. 

Military Fund, Madras, 19. 

Military Retiring Fund, Indian, Mr. Cur- 
Bin's plan for an, 97. 

Mirzapore, misaion schools at, 16. 

Mission from Runject Singh to the Gover- 
nor-general, 3, 193, 221. 

Missionaries, labours of, in India, 15 — 
alleged persecution of native Cliristians 
by, at Tanjore, 47» 233 — their perilous 
situation during the Caffro irruption at 
the Cape, 30, 184 — ^farewell address off 


to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 221— the 1 
shop of Calcutta's charges to, 233. 

Mocha, capture of, 22. 

Moorcrojl {Mr,), papers of, 11, 165. 

Murders at Delhi, 96 — atrocious, near 
Cuddalore, 99 — on board the Haweis in 
the South Seas, 119— at Singapore, 17.3 
—at the Feejee Islands, 199— on board 
the Red Rover, 206. 

Muscat, quarrel between the Imnum of, 
and the sheikh Mosuba, 1 68. 

Muttra, reductions at, 49, 123. 

Mysore jirince in England, 49, 193. 

Mutiny at Indore, 9 — on the Haweis, 119 
—on the Red Hover, 206, 

I^ajncr (Lord), his late dispute with the 
authorities at Canton, 22, 112, 173. 

I^aliocs of India, medical education of, 
5. 225 — employment of, 14 — progresa 
of Christianity amongst, 15, 17, 233 — 
gallantry of native soldiers, 43 — public 
spirit manifested by, ib. — visit of, to 
Europe, 99, 193— military pensioners, 
90 — self-immolation, 92 — address of, to 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 94 — murders by, 
96, 99 — their press, 96— English schools 
for, 109, 226— their opinion of the Com- 
pany's charter, 157— character of, 168 
—address of, to Lord Win. Bentinck, 
on his departure for England, 217— 
tribute of respect to Lady Wm. Ben- 
tinck by, 218, 2 1 9— education of, 226 
—address to Cupt, Troyer by, 226— 
specimen of English by, 227 — see also 
Hindus. 

Navigation by stcRin to India, 22, 93, 216, 
217, 224, 276— of the Indus, 93, 216. 

Navy, Indit^n, captain's clerks in, 46 — 
appointments in, 46, 140, 189. 

Newnham (Mr.), farewell party to, at 
Bombay, 169. 

New South Wales Intelligence: — 
Revenue of the colony, 29 — trade, i5.— 
bush-rangers, 29, 176 — female emi- 
grants, 29, 175 — appropriation of mo- 
ney derived from crown- lands, 29— set- 
tlements by purchase, ib. — circuit courts, 
1 1 8 — aborigines, 11 9 — aboriginal lan- 
guage, ib. — seisure of the Haweis 
by convicts, »&.— exploring party, 275 
— parliamentary agent, ib. — flagged 
pathways, ib. — rents in Sydney, ib . — 
savings banks, ib . — shipping, 46, 191— 
births, marriages, and dcath^ 191. 

New Zealand, disturbances in, 30— native 
attack upon Europeans at Cloudy Bay, 
30, 120 — suflerings of Mrs. Guard 
and her children in, 177— birtlis and 
deaths at, 192. 

Norfolk Ray, new settlement at, 29. 

Norris (Mr. C.), services of, 44. 

Opium, illicit trade in, at Canton, 121. 

Oude, the late attack upon Zalim Singh by 
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the troops of, B^punishment of Ehsan 
Hoossein Khan and Rajah Seodeen 
Singli, marriage of the king of, 
48, 230 — ^his conduct towards the Pad. 
sha Begum, 49, 231 ^ contemplates 
ahotl>er marriage, 193 — his incapacity 
and debauchery, 230 — reported de- 
thronement of the king of, 231— fur- 
ther disturbances in, t6.<^trocious con- 
duct of revenue officers in, ih, 

ralmer and Co,^ estate of, 1, 49, 74, 121, 
149, 222. 

Paper, Company’s, refusal of, 5. 

Parliament, petition from Calcutta to, a- 
gainst the Company’s charter, 48, 87, 
89, 154 — Mr, Waghorn’s petition to, 
on the subject of stcam-iiavigation to 
India, 276. 

Parsees, legislation for the, 1 09. 

Passage-monty to Indian officers, 186. 

Passengers of ships, 58, 142, 198, 277. 

Pearse (Col.), services of, 187, 

Penang Intelligence : — Convict disci- 
pline, 93— case of Rajkissore Dutt, i5, 
— appointments, 140 — births, 46, 140. 

Pensioners, native military, 90. 

Persia, termination of hostilities in, 121, 

Persian language, abolition of, in govern- 
ment offices, 89, 226. 

Peshawur, 2, 11, 48, 97, 193, 231. 

Petition, Hindu, on the subject of holi. 
days, 3, 232.— from the native Christians 
of Tanjore, 17 — from the British mer. 
chants at Canton, 26 — against the press 
regulations at Calcutta, 87, 121 — against 
the Company’s charter, 89, 154— right 
of, in China, 274 — to Parliament re- 
specting steam* navigation, 276. 

Pine-apple, its culture in Malabar, 169. 

Pirates in the South Seas, 119. 

Ptowden (Mr, W. H. C.), present to, by 
the Chinese hong-merchants, 56. 

Poisoning, atrocious attempt at, 6. 

Police arrangements at Madras, 18. 

Political authority, Indian, 32. 

Pojndaiwn of Van Diemen's Land, 119— 
of Singapore, 173. 

Prescott (Lieut.), court-martial on, 242*. 

Press, Calcutta, petition against its laws 
and regulations, 48, 87, 88, 121— the 
Friend of India, 89 — decay of native 
newspapers in India, 96 — changes at 
Allaha^d, 225 — libel by, in Van Die- 
men’s Land. 275. 

Prices-Current, Indian, 61, 145, 200, 280 
— London, 203, 283. 

iVior (Lieut.), court-martial on, 44. 

Pr^ CowseU, appeals from India beard 
Mores^l^Ul Dokul Sing, v. Lall 
Boeder PeHab Sing, 53— Sumbooefaun- 
Chowdry hnd another, v. Karaini 
Dibeh and another, 54 — Homabaee, v. 
Bunjeabhaa Doaobhae, ik. — Maharaja 
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Orees Chund Roy, o. Sumboo Chund 

Roy, 195. 

Punishment, corporal, in India, 233, 239. 

Punjab, affairs in the— see Rur\}eet Singh. 

Puttiala, rajah of, 2. 

Pykrow, a rebel chief, execution of, 21. 

Rajkissore Dutt, case of, 93. 

Rnjpooianah, affairs of Maun Singh in, 
10 — operations against the Sheckha- 
wattee tribes in, 9, 49, 97, 121, 128, 
162, 193, 230. 

Ramckou*rah, affray at, 8. 

Retiring Funds, Bengal Medical, 90, 122 
—Bengal Military, 97. 

Rc-unionsat Calcutta, 3. 

Revenue of New Soutli Wales, 29. 

Rickards, Mackintosh, ^ Co., 149, 152, 210. 

Roads in Bengal, 225. 

Roberts (Mr. Browne), 149, 152, 210. 

Roman Catholics in India, 18, 96, 162. 

Rur^eet Singh, his cliarges against M. 
Court, 2 — hostilities between, and Dost 
Mohamed Khan of Cabul, 2, 11, 48, 
97, 121, 193, 231 — European miners 
in his service, 2 — mission from, to Cal- 
cutta, 3, 193, 221— presents forwarded 
by him to the king of England, 3. 

Rupees, adulterated, 164. 

Sacred offices, fees for, at Madras, 132. 

St. Helena, chief-justice of, 56— civil com- 
missioner to, ib. — marriage at, 140. 

Sandwich Islands, execution of Capt. Car- 
ter’s murderers at, 30 — death of Dr. 
Douglas at, 30, 192. 

Sanitariums, abolition of, 4, 229. 

Sanscrit language, 224— college at Calcut- 
ta, 226. 

Satara, grand marriage at, 49. 

Savingi Banks in Australia, 275. 

Scholarships, Lord Clare's, 237. 

Schools, missionary, in Bengal, 15— Eng- 
lish, at Bombay, 109. 

Scindc, new ruler in, 97. 

Scriptures, translation of the, into Orien- 
tal languages, 15. 

Securities, Indian, 62, 146, 201, 281. 

Seodeen Singh (Rajah), punishment of, 8. 

Sepoys, bravery of, 43. 

Seychelles, attempt to open a mission al^ Iff. 

Shah Shuja-uUMulkk, ex-king of Cabul, 
operations of, 11, 48, 97, 193, 231. . 

Shares, prices of, 203, 283. 

Shark, voracity of a, 17. 

Shehhavmttees, expedition against the, 9, 
49, 97, 121, 162, 193, 230. 

Shepherd (Mr.), 196. 

Shikarpoor, intended invasion of, 11. 

SHimvo, Miioelhuieoos notioet of Case 
of homicide on boerd the Pompie^ 10, 
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89— ^oyngeof the SuijklAgidBay steamer, 
22, 276 — attack upim the Viclorh^ tft.— 
-^aeisureof the ffaw^ by convicts, 1 19 
— wreck of the Harriet, 177 — ^failure of 
the Forbes steamer, 19.?, 294 , 276 — 
dispute between the Chinese auUiorities 
at Canton and the commander of the 
Jirgyle, 193— loss of the Sylph and Made- 
line, 199— melancholy fate of two offi- 
cers and eight seamen of H. M. ship Mel- 
vtUe, 275— extraordinary cases of arrest 
on board H.M. brig Algerine, 27 d — loss 
of the Elka, 279* 

■ ■ Free-traders announced for India, 
63, 147, 202, 282 — passengers by, 58, 
142, 198, 277. 

Sholapoor, deputy paymaster at, 44. 

Shradda, accident at a, 163. 

SUchs, operations of the, in Peshawur, 2, 
11, 48, 193, 231— envoy from, to the 
Governor. general, 3, 193,221. 

SiMGAroRE Intelligence; — American 
traders, 112— appointments, 140 — ^trial 
of Nasing Row, 173 — population, 
prices -of European goods, and rates of 
exchange, 62, 146, 201, 281 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 140. 

Shardon (Lieut. Col.), censure on, 2.39. 

Slaves, compensation to holders of, 184. 

Smyt* ’* (Lieut. Col. £. L.), 19. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Universal 
Assurance Society, Bengal, A— British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 15— Baptist 
Missionary Society, t6. — Gospel Propa- 
gation Society, ih , — Church Missionary 
Society, 16 — London Missionary So- 
ciety, 17 — Bengal Seventh Laudable 
Society, 229— Society for the Difiusion 
of Useffil Knowledge in China, 274. 

Socotra, occupation of, 22, 224. 

Siumcer's Gu^, colony at, 29. 

Sjnller(Ma,y3,), insolvency of, 228. 

Sleam-communication between England 
and India, 22, 93, 216, 217, 224, 276, 
277 — internal, in Bengal, 216, 217 — 
Mr. W aghorn*8 petition respect! iig, 276. 


Stocks, daily prices of, 64, 146, 204, 264. 
Storm in Ceylon, 50, 111.' 



Sutherland{MT, 149, 152, 210. 

Suttees at Ahmednuggur, 236. 


Swan Biver, affray with the natives at, 120 
—progress of a settler at, 176. 

Tanjore, persecution of native Christians 
in, 17, 233 — their petition to the Go- 
vernor of Madras, t//.— removal of Capt. 
Douglas from tlie residency of, 22. 

Tax on pUgrims at Allahabad, 230. 


Irict, 26 — discovery m the plant in 
Assam, 49, 92 — dissolution of the 
Danish Asiatic Tea ‘Company, 56— sale 
of the East- India Company’s tea- ware- 
houses, 56, 141 — importation of, to 
the Cape, 56 — sales in London, 64, 
148, 204, 264. 

Theatre, Chowringhce, 223. 

Thuggee, suppression of, 123, 193. 

Tigers, deaths by, at Salsctte, 50. 

T'lade, the late stoppage of, at Canton, 
22, 112, 173— state of, in New South 
Wales, 29 — tea, in England, 64, 148, 
204, 284— indigo, 64, 284 — with the 
Americans at Boolang, near Singapore, 
112 — in opium at Canton, 121 — active, 
at the Mauririus, 184. 

Pre/zcclr (Mr.), journal of, 11, 165. 

Trevelyan (Mr. C. E.), on native medical 
education in Hindustan, 5. 
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